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Aur. I.- Thf J/isfur// of Normftfifit/ attff of JCnf/IantL By Sir 
FiiANC’is I^ALCUAVK. (k.ll. Voiiiiin*'' IIJ. aiid IV. Bon- 

doll : lSfi 4 . ^ 

• 

I T lias lici'ii tiff lot of .'^fv oral of thf fii>t Iiistorical writers of 
* tlu‘ fireseiit si^re to l»f «mh nfl' while still en*;a^efl c»i» the 
works whifli were [•» he t)ie main foiindalioii of their fame, and 
to h*a\f hfhiiid them mere fraLniieiity. iiK're .sjieeiinoiis of an 
inifiiilfd whole. The same fate whieh ha^ left ns hare instal- 
ment.' of the •rreate.'t w<»rk< *if Arnold, BiV'foti.and ^laeaiilay 
h:i' oNerlakeii Sir Fraiiei'! Paljrrave also while he lia«i still 
:id\:ine(Mi init litih* lie\oiid the heptniin^ of the jrreai task 
which he had 'ct himself. That it should lie so in his ease was 
indeed no matter Tor womler. He had already made twro 
lie*rinninp:' oi‘ what m:»\ he lookiM on a> really the same work, 
and had hroii^ht neither of them to eom|)letioii. Neither his 
Uniirtii • Ili'tor\ of the En^lii'l/ ('otiiiiioii wealth ' nor his duo- 
deeimi> * lli'torv of Enolaml ‘ e\er ir*>l he\oiid those fir.st 
lion- of eaeh wliieh wen* piihlished more than thirty years af^o. 
Sir Fraiieis I*al*rra\e, instead of eoiitiiiuinj; either, hejfan his 
• work o\er a.iruiii on a third plan, and left the third attempt 
e\eii more unfinished than eitlier i»f tho'O whieh had p^mc 
before it. His earlier works, iiiitiiiisheil in one sense, heeaiise 
they were desiprned to he eoutiniied. were fiiiishcd histories in 
another sense, heeiuise both were eonipletcMl down to a definite 
period. But the thinl work, of whieh the posthumous por- 
tions are now before us, thoiijrh it is carried on several 
years further tliaii eitlier «if it.s preileeossors, is imire frapf- 
mentary than either. It does not break oft’ at any w’ell- 
flcfined |H»iiit, hut it ends nbrii]it1y when a remarkable reip^n 
has just and it leaves a most important. and,^'<; mt^v 

VOL. r.\xi. NO. crxLvii. • • . u 
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aildj most ptiobahlc, theory barely Iiinted at and not o\eii 
•Jbcgun to be worked t>iit. Add to this, not only that lar^o 
])ortioiis of those volumes have not reeeived the authors last 
corrections, but tliat the. very crisis of the whole sttwy is left 
untold. W e luivc 'NVillianrs reign in Xitnuaiidv and wc have 
his reign in England, but the great event which transferreil 
him from Xi>miandy to England is lefi out of the history. 
We have no right to complain if Sir Franeis Palgravc found 
it convenient to write some of the later jwirts of his liishtry 
l>efore tlie earlier. But it is in<»st unfortunate fiir himself and 
for lii** readers that the |iart whieh was put oif for later eom- 
pvsitioii should he proeisely that rni whieh the whole narrati\e 
hinges. The first and greatest stage of the ("oiHpieM, tlie 
landing at J^cvenscy and the fight at Scnlat*, have to be 
siipplieil from tlio small history which was ptddished thirty 
years ago, and which most certainly diics not represent the 
matured state i>f Sir Fraiiri® Palgrave's knowledge and re- 
Hcctioii. 

Of the two voliinios heforci us, the second, that is ihc fourth 
of the whole series, may he huiked on as a ‘finished work, and 
inav he juilged aeeonliiigly. We gather from Mr. T*algra\eV 
dodieation to the Master of the Rolls that some corriH^* 
rioDS in it were eoiitemplated, but ii(»t enough to liave seriously 
alfected its chanu'ter. The volume, as it stands, ‘ repn»- 

* sents, on the whole, liis father s muturest juilginent on tJie 

• events narrated.' But of the first vohunc thrw ehiiptcr*' 
4*nly, and th^ise the three which have the least lauiriiig u|M>n 
English history, were revised hy the autlntr. The reniainder 
of the volume, that is the whole reign of William the Con- 
queror, is ail more or less iinfiiiialied. Tliusi; jiarts wliieh had 
been worked into a e<inliniini^4 narrative have iu»t rt^eeived 
tim autiair’s final revision, while other parts are al'togetlier 
fragmentary, (laU-hed up out of materials^ left hy Sir ^alll•i^ 
Palgrave, but never w'orked by him into shape. Unhappily 
tliis is the case w'ith the most unportnut cha]>ter of tlie wlmle 
work, that on the results of the 'Oniquest. That chapter con- 
tains hint> whieh make iis long to see them worked out at 
length; but it contains little l^yond hints. With the most 
imjiortaxit piece of dissertation thus utterly fragmentarv, ami 
wiUi,the most imuortant piece of narrative altogether wanting. 

indeed the spring taken out of our year. 

/... It follows then that no part of the work, except the fourth 
voiu^ and the first three chapters of the third, is a subject fw 
criticism strictly^so called. The remaining parts it is our duty 
to examine, to accept or reject the sUtemento and viewa which 
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they <‘onl:iin, hut in so doing nf>t feel tiiat wc^arc 

tTitiri.siiig Sir Francis l*algravc. We have no certainly that 
the statements themselves, still less that the forms in which 
they are put, are tlmse which Sir Francis Palgrave’s mature 
jiKiginciit would have finally given to tlie worM. Not that wc 
are at all sure that these parts of the book would always have 
been improved by receiving the author’s final revision. In ]x)int 
<if form, at all events. Sir Francis Palgrave’s second thoughts 
were by no means alwa\\-« his best. We suppose that no one will 
read thnnigh these two volumes without adtnowiedging their 
vast superiority, as a lMM>k to be read, over the volumes which 
went befi»rc them. Of the merits and defects of Sir Francis 
I’algrave's way of w'riting we hraMpoken at large in two former 
articles.* It is easy to see that, though the same merits and 
defects are there still, yet the merits are eonsiderably height- 
cnetl and the defects considerably siiftened di>wn. Jn the 
unfiiiished |)ortions the ci^se may partly l>c because they arc 
iiiifiiiishcd, because th<^aiithor bad not time to sfioil what he 
first wnite. But this i:f not all. In the finished parts the im- 
]iroveiiient is no le,<s remarkable. Sir Francis Palgrave has, 
in a great tneosiire. cast aside the strange grotesqueness of his 
first twi» voliiiJies, an<l has largely fallen back upon the far 
better style of bis earlier writings. He is still garrulous, he 
>till loves a digression, he still loves to tell a story familiarly. 
Hut in these volumes he can tell a story familiarly without 
putting on the garh of a bufftnin. The Inset things in these 
volumes are better than the best in their predecessors, and 
the worst things arc by no means so luul as the worst. 
There are many tKt<.'^ages whiqh are absolutely beautiful ; 
there are n6ne [icnia]is w’hieh are absolutely ridiculous. Sir 
Fraiiei** is as ibud as ever of ^topping to tell us his mind 
nl)oul eiftreiit events, or events which were eiirrciit when 
he tvas writing. The* s|mce of time which has ^mssed since 
much of the 1 mm » k was wTitten gives to many of these pas- 
#4agcs a curious effect. It is startling to come sudde^y, 
ill a newly published IkkiR, on* expressions which imply that 
IjOuU PhiIi])i)C is still reigning in France, and that M. 
(luiaot is still his Minister. ^anc of us may dispute the 
relevance of these digressions on recent affairs; some may 
dispute the wisdom of many of the ojnnions which they 
contain. But no one can deny that Sir Francis Palgraye^s 
sentiments on all matters, whether sound or not, are 'the 
dictatoB of a warm and generous heart, and are invariably 

* £d. Review, voh xcv. p. 153 ; and Ed. Review, vol. cis, p. 486. 
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oxpiesficil vi^rour, eamc8tnoi>f%, nn<l thorough iVarlctRs- 

iiess. In point of mere beauty of eoinjiosition Aomc of thoKc 
ptiRsaf^eR stand highest whieh have least to do with the subject 
of the book. 

And, if wo Toeogniso an iinprovcincnt of this sort in tlic 
mere ft>rm of these volumes, W'e e^n rooo«pii>c it equally in the 
matter. We find here more of Sir Francis Palgrave’s strength 
and less of his weakness than in the earlier jiiprt of his history. 
That he is still an advocate and not a judge, a brilliant scUct- 
forth of «me side of a disputed case, is what cv^ry reader of his 
earlier works will be profiared to hear. But his advocacy is 
by no means so unrest rainetl, his statement of his cMse is by no 
means so one-sided, as sonic of hi*> wTitings, es]MH;ially bis small 
History, bad led us to ex|»eet. His way of looking at things 
<till require." to be ch<*ekt»d hy an op|i4isite way of l<ti»king at 
them, hut w'e now see, far nmre clearly than before, hi" iin- 
inea.«ural>le superiority to the chi<*f niaiiitaizier of that op|x»vitc 
view. ThieiTv w^rites simply to set fi>rtli a theory ; lie let." 
that theory* <M)Jour every sentence ; it k* nc\ or absent from lli^ 
."iglit fur a inoiiicnt ; in sc*asoii and out of M*a"'on he liurp^ iijum 
the 4»nc string whii'li is in his mind the kev-iiote of the whole 
history'. It i." not so with Sir Francis PaJgra\e. He loo ha< 
a the<»ry, a theory which we certainly look a." exagge- 

rated. but he does not allow it to give this sort iif twi^t to 
every word that he writes. When we hiok ba«*k at forim'r ar- 
ticles on these .'subject.s, wo feel surpri.s(Hl that wc should Ii;nc 
[flaced Thierry and I^algrave so nearly •>!! a le\el.* Sm*h a .fiidg- 
ineiit was a fair and natural one with the i^^aterials tlu^n witliiii 
oiir reach, but it is one which wc should ecrtainly never have 
passed had the present history then been before* us. W<* .-tili 
hold that tlie true key to tlie pheiioiiieiia of the time i** to in* 
found in' a combination of T^iierrvV Aiew with that of Sir 
P^anci« Palgravc. Wc still hohl that exact truth i" to he foiiiul 
at some point between the statements of Thierry awl the .siati - 
inents of Sir Francis. We think still, as wc have thought all 
along, that Sir Francis shir." cn'cr some* fw*ts on one ."i»lc‘ a" 
Thierry slur> over some im the other. But, with tin*?!* 
volumes before us, we iiiu."t ai'knowledge that, though triiih 
lies siMnewhere between the two, yet it lies for nearer to Sir 
Francis Palgravc than to Thierry. Though Sir Fraud" ."Inr." 
over some points and gives an undue colouring to otlur.". 
yet* the de^cc in which this is done ia trifling compared with 
that in ■which Thierry docs it in every |iage. And, in ^ayi ng 


» Ed. foview, tol. cix. p. 501 ; and Ed. Keview, vol. cxii. p. 14£). 
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sill wo sin* not at all (umsoious of Laving oliangcd our own 
judgment on tlioso iiiattors. It is simply that thirty years’ 
further stinly and reflection have wrought in Sir Francis 
Palgrave that iinprovoiii(*iit which on a mind like his they 
roiild not fail tr> work. 

In (»ne most impifrtunt fxiint, howcier, there is no advance, 
no iniprovoinciit. Wo moan Sir Francis Palgrave’s perverse 
way of sending V book into the worhl without a single refer- 
,01100. Against this practice wo made onr protest in our 
last article, but out of more ivearincss (»f spirit wo cannot helji 
making it nguiii. It i^ unfair alike to the author and 
to his roailer. ft makes it ini]M>ssiblo to a[)))re(*iatc tlie real 
resoandi, the :ilm(»>t iiniurving accnra«*y, which lies at the 
bottom t»f all Sir Francis's eccentricities, witlnnit going through 
an amount of labour which no author has a right to impose on 
his readers. Sir F'rniicis Palgruie Iia^ no reason to dread the 
-iovorost scrutiny to which#his narrative can bo subjected. Wc 
olti'ii rojcc*t Ids inferences, we often object to his colouring, wc 
often think thc'autimrity on which he relies insufficient to 
pro\e his point: biit he has some auth(»rity, of some kind or 
other, ftir c\or} wnni that ho says. Wc have tested him so 
rigidly that wo fed that wc caa safely say this, even though, 
as ill Id'S former volumes. Ids grounds for some few statements 
liavc yet cM*aped us. The reasons which may have led 
Sir Francis to tliis strange course we c*aiinot pretend to guess. 
Wi* can only say that while to read Sir Francis Palgrave 
through, simply as a narrative, is a process ciniiieiitly pleasant, 
tr> compare him in <?etail with the original authorities is one of 
tin* mo.st wearisoiin* of lalMUirs, Aid a labour whose weariness 
i*. a ivliolly wanton infliction, which might have been saved by 
a tar smaller amount of exertiiui on the imrt of Sir Francis 
bhnsclf. 

Tlu; scheme i»f Sir* Francis Palgrave, if we rightly under- 
stand it, was to assume the earlier history of England as 
•already given in his own sinaljer wc»rk, to w'ritc the history of 
Xorinandy down to the jMiint at which the histories of the two 
countries c-onvorge, and from that jKiint to continue the two 
as one whole, l^iifortunutely, as avc before said, the scheme 
has broken down at the very jMunt of union, Wc have in 
those volumes the reign of the three Dukes of Normandy 
who }ircceded William and of the Kinj; of England who fol- 
lowed him. But tlic reign of William himself is fragmentary, 
and a narrative of the turning-point of all is wanting. As wc 
have no narrative of the great wager of battle in which William 
made good liis claim, so wc have no full discussion of the 
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uathre and \aluc of that claim itself. Mr. Palgravc tellH ns 
that his father doubted whether to reprint this jmrtiuii of the 
small History « as he has done himself, * or to omit fnini this 
^ book what he had described beibre, tir to rewrite the iiuiTa- 
* five.' W£ feet sure that Sir Francis Pnl^avc’s final determi- 
nation would have led him to the last clioice of the three. Wo 
feel sure that he aH>uld not have been finally satisfied eillier t 4 » 
leave such a friju^htful in his sturv. or to fill it up with 
the immature pi^uetioii which he wrote so many year.** before. 
Many {leople li^ill read that narrathe as an integral |Hirt of the 
bcM>k, and will not tiiink of making the neceM«ary di.<tiiictioii 
between this part of the history and the rwt. W'e are there- 
fore bound to say tlut it is quite unworthy of the place in 
W'hich Mr. Palgrave has .put it. "Fhe st 4 >ry is pleasingly 
and vigon>iisly told, hut it really eannoC he trusted. Jt is 
not inerely that wc differ from some of the coiicIumoiis con- 
tained in it : so we do from some of the coiielusioiis contained 
ill Sir Francis Palgra\e’s latest writings. Hut tlii? earlier 
narrative contsiius, what liLs later writftigs di^ not contain, dis- 
tinct and important fKMitivc err*»rs. Jf Sir Fraiu‘is Palgr:i\e 
had rewritten or rcraetl hl< narrative of the events which led 
to the Conquest, we do not ^at all siipjMwe that his \iew i>f 
Edwanl, Handd, and Williaiii would have been altered iiiiii 
agreement w'ith our view of them. Hut we do feci -*11 re that 
he would have rcinovetl from his narrative all (M>siti\e in- 
accuracies, great and small. We shmild, as in the re.st of the 
book, have been able u» trust his statement^, IntweviM- >troi)gly 
we might dispute some of hU iiifercn(*c». it is, ue cannot 
do so; anil we cannot but^ think that Mr. Palgra\c would 
have dune better to leave a mere gap, howe\er *ugly, rather 
than to fill it up with a subi^titute which the critical reader 
feels to be quite out of phu^e. 

(The book then t^uisisU of the reigifs of the tliret* Norman 
Dukes, Kiehard H., Kichard III., and Robert the Devil, of u 
fragmentary hiatory of William the Conqueror, and t;f a his- 
tory of William Bufus in Sir ‘Francis J*algravcV fullest and 
best manner. This last |M>rtiou, including the accession of 
Henry L, fills up the whole of the fourth volume. Wc need 
not thtteforc say tliat it is told at infinitely greater detail than 
the reign of the Conqueror, which the auUtor V final revision 
would ^ubUc^ have greatlj’ expanded What we profiosc t4> 
dci in examining the book, is to deal mainly with the great 
abject of the Norman Conquest and its results as reganls 
Euland. If this inquiry leads us across some of the weakd* 
aim less acciy*ate portions of Sir F rancis l^ulgrave's writings. 
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we ri*gret that niich Hhouhl h<* the c-ase^ but wc domot see* that 
it \a any fault of ours. 

The Nonnan (\>iif|iiest aiicl its effects can be cliscussetl ncm 
in a very dificretit spirit from that which was* brought to their 
iliacussioii two hitiuirecl years back. The nature of the acces- 
sion of William the Ihistard was then looked upon as involving 
the nmst iruporfant <if all |K»litieal eonseqiienees. "Was he — 

, Willeliiiiis ('onqua*sl(»r— strictly William the -Conqueror, or 
was ho merely, in legal phrase, William the Purcliaser ? Thai 
he ^eonqiienHl' Hiiglnnd, that his acquisitiiai of the Cniwn 
was legally a ' (kuiquav'^tiis/ nolssly dtiubted, but grave ques- 
tions iiiiglit be raiscMl as to the exact for(‘c and bearing of the 
word ‘ Con(piH>stus/ Was William, in shiiii, * Conqueror’ in 
the eominim colloquial use of the word, in the sense in which 
Nebucliadiicxxar was coinpieror of «Tenisalem or Claudius con- 
queror of llritaiii, or was«he ‘Conqueror* only in some tech- 
iiioal legal sense, a m*ii<o in wiii<*li ‘ conquest ’ is equivalent to 
* purchase,’ and*in which a man may bo said to ‘ conquer * any 
estate which ho obtains otlierwiM* than by direct inheritance ? 
In short, was lie a more foroitrii iiivndc?r wIk» reigned only by 
llic right i»f the sword, or wa<s he a legal claimant wh(» was 
driven to employ force laily in the same -way that a man may 
>till h.i\i' cidbrco his rights by tho hcl[> of the jwsxe ronti- 
tutus f Wc <*an now oxainiiic into both views and poo that 
caidi cniitaiiis half tlic truth. l»iit no one iii>W' snpfiOBes that any 
diivcr prai*tical coftM‘(|ii(*ncos How' from cither cxmolusiim. It was 
in»t so ill the days nV llrady, IVtyt, and Atw'ood. Nothing less 
than the libortie- of Kngland \v:u<4ie]d to deinnid on thedwisioii. 
It was hchfin those days that, if William was really William 
the Conqueror, il’ he made an * alisolute ocmquest by the sword,' 
then ull curlier laws, all earlier rights. i>erislu*d, that all tho 
later liberties of KngRshmcii were more gifts of royal fav<wr. 
which Kings bad granted of their <»wii fivowill. and which, by 
•the same ri^ii’^oning. llicv might some tlay reclaim. Ibit if 
Williniii were merely William the Purchaser, if what he. did 
at Hastings was not to conquer a nation but to ovcrthniw a 
coin])clilor for the oroWii, if be roigncMl, not by the s-word. but 
by the be(|iu*Kt of King Kdivanl or by the election of the 
Witan, then all older liberties survived his eutry, and all new 
ernes tvere held by the same tenure, aa liberties inherent of 
right, not mere privileges cimfcrred by favour. When the 
iiMue was so in<imeiit>ous, it was no wonder if a va-st deal of 
ingenious rc.^carch and argument was laid out on both sides. 
It was easy to And fui*ts ami expressions which, takini alone. 
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wotfld make out the case on dthor side. It was cosy to show 
that William always studiously gave himself out us a lawful 
claimant of the cn>wn of his cousin, hindered from a peaceful 
accession only by the forcible entry of the usurper Harold. 
It was easy to show that he studiously professed to tibserve the 
laws of the prcMlecessors from whom he claimed, that he really 
made no extensive changes in legislation, that the transfer of 
landed profK‘rtr from Englishmen to N(»riitaiis was aceoiii- 
plishcd under \arioiis pretexts of legal right, and was, after 
all, much le.^s eompictu than is olU'u uiiagined.* It was ik» less 
easy to prove, on the other side, that, whatever pn»fes.'>ioiis ol' 
lawful right William made to justify either Us aceessimi or \\\< 
subsequent gti^enimcnt, he was in very truth a etuiqueror, 
who eaino in by the ^w<trd and who govenu'd by the .^word. 
Whatever might be bis professions, England dui receive a 
foreign King and a foreign aristwraey : her ancient laws, if’ 
formally re-eiiactt*d, were pracficaJly trainplefl under foot ; 
her broad lands w'cre taken fniin their ancient owikts, and 
divided among intruder alien in bliMHl and language, 'fhi'^ i'*, 
in short, one of tho^e iHrtitrcn<;rsies in wliieli Uitli side^ are 
right in what they u'^.'-ert anrl lioth wrong in what they deny. 
Allowing for a little nattiral exaggeration on either side, Imth 
pictures are .substantially true. The «»nly tiue ^iew 4»f the 
ca.'se is that which rtiuaily reel»gIl^^«^'‘ both .'*et'« of faet.s, and 
works them tiut in their pn>per relation P) each <»ther. 

Now the days are long past when the <iiie«tM>n as to the 
nature of William V aceossicin was held to In* of any praetirai 
|»olitical im]K>rtunee. But the two w.iys nf l«Mikiiig at the 
matter still remain, ami probably alwa\s will remain, 
because each appeals with «*qnal fori‘e to minds of a lairtieiilai* 
class. One class of obser'iers) is most forcibly struck by the 
great outw’ard facts of histoiy, great territ<irial <'ftnqiie.«its, 
re»‘ohition<& of race nml rc^ttliitions of iahgiiuge. Others dwell 
more ujiou fornwl laws and institutions. u|M»n tillt*^ and ijsagi*s, 
u]ion all those details which are dear alike to anti<|uari€*s and to 
lawyers, hut which m<*ro general observers are oftiMi apt to 
]Hiss by. To the.*^e two different classes the aercssion of Williaiii 
the Bastard must api>ear in two quite different lights. Tt> tin* 
one it must seem the most iinmitigaU*d ftiroigii eonqiie.-«t ; in 
the eyes of the other it is little more than a change of dynasty. 
How thw two classes, answering exactly su they do ’t^i the 
two parties of the old oontroveray, are aptly ami elofiiiently 
represented, the <»nc by Thierry, the other by Sir Francis 
Polgrave. ^ Sir Francis indeed, as having far more of the 
historic sjdrit, doc-a not carry out his view to “such extremes as 
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Thierry does ; he docs not deal bo recklessly wkh his atitlio- 
ritics ; he dors not so darinj^ly trample under foot all that is to 
he said (*n the other side. Still he does rejircsent one ten- 
dency, while ThieiTy represents the other ; and the exact truth 
can <»iily be got at by keeping always in diind two distinc^t 
sets of phenomena, ea«;h of which fme of our rival historians 
brings fonrard t<i the prejudice of the other. 

These tw(* op|N)sing views have n<»w happily become quite 
^ independent of the jioiitical controversies with which they were 
long thought to be inseparably connected. Sir Francis Pal- 
gra\c most certainly does not write in the interest of this or 
th.Ht po]iti(*al party ; indeed his incidental reroarJes show him 
to be tcM) inde|ieudeiit n thinker to identify himself unreser- 
vedly with any jiarty. Still more certain is it that Thierry, 
who. as an historian, represents the s(‘hool of Urady, had 
n4)r. ns a |H>liticiaii, the sliglitest synijiathy with that school, 
lie writes throiiglumt ia the interest of the conquered; he 
mil uses us by seeing the history of the eleventh century 
n*pcat('d in thc^ history of the seventeenth, and by hxvking on 
the ^t^nggle bcf\^ocn Charles J. and his Parliament as a 
continuation of the struggle between the Norman and the 
Saxon.’ So the practical tcmlencv of Sir Francis l*aJgrave’s 
view, like that of iiradys adversaries, is to soften the most 
repid-i\e aspect of the C’oiiquest. and tliis naturally leads to 
taking a more fa\oiirable view of the character of tlie Con- 
i|ncri»r. Thierry's view', on the other hand, as setting the 
i’oiHpicst itself ill tin* darkest light, naturally tends to <lo the 
lik<* by the Coiniueror and hU follfiwers. And he who i.-* in- 
clined to look more favourably mn the Coiiquemr is naturally 
inclined to*liK>k less favourably on his op|)oneuts, to depn*ciate 
Harold and the whole family of God wine, i^ractieally. then. 
Sir Frun(*i» Palgrave may be Imiked on as a partisan of 
William and the XoAnans, though he is very far from being so 
extreme and undisccniiiig in his partisanship on their behalf 
as Thierry is in his fianisauship against them. 

Two great (jiicstions then arise, in examining laith of which 
we must bear in mind the cautions which have just been given. 
These are, first, the cOiaraetcr of the Conquest itself, invohdng 
the charac'ter of the Conqueror himself, hia companions, and 
his opponents ; seiHindly, the cliects of the Conquest, imme- 
diate and pennonent, on the destinies of the English people. 
In examining Inith of these questions we must tSke into our 
view both sets of facta, and keep a careful watch over both sets 
of tendeucies. We must go carefully through our authorities ; 
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we «iuuBt ^ft them and wei;r|i thoiii and estiinate the com- 
parative value of each. Id no part of histury ia tliia com- 
parative proceisa more imperative, because in no part of histiiry 
arc Btatemcuts, even contemporary BtatciiientB, mort; directly 
contradictory. And it is the more needful, because wc liavc 
to ch^e both of our guides, Thierry and Sir Francis alike, 
not with auy failure of research, not with any misrepresentation 
<if their authorities, but with a negle<*t of the wide diflercnci' 
between oiio authority and aiuvthcr. lilac*h, in his eagerness t4> 
catch at anything which falls in with his owir theory, is oftem 
ready to put the most wortidcss w'riters on a level vith the 
most trustworthy. This fault is far mon; cotispicuoits in 
Tliicrry than in Siir Francis Palgrave, but we camiiU honestly 
say that Sir Francis is wtiolly free fn>in it. 

The main aiitlioritics for the history of the Conquest iMinsist 
of be\eral eoiitoni|s>rary and nearly C4)Utcni]M>rary w'ritcrs, 
English and Xorinaii. And a}on|<^idc of the wriuen (*bru- 
nicles we may place what is virtually a chronicle in another 
material, mid whose early date wc arc glad to lind fnll> 
admit teil by Sir Francis Palgrave, Wc' iiicati the famous 
Tapestry of Hayeuic. There are also tlu>sc ci»ntcm|M»rarv char- 
ters aud documents which ilo not come under the head of chm- 
uicit'>, i>egiuuiiig c*f course with the great Ihunesday Survey. 
It is from these sources that we must draw our real know- 
ledge as to the events of the Conquest. Later writer-* mu^^ 
be used with even more caution than usual, fin- we arc 
dealing with a histriry of which almost every ch*tail h- matter of 
dispute, and the true vereioii of which wa;> corrupted so vcr\ 
early. Still even later wrgers have a sei*muiary a> 
vehicles of tradition, as showing what their times tiioiight of 
earlier times, and witnessing mainly by negative tc-^tinioiiy, 
what the final results of the Conqu(*si were and what lliev 
weyi not. Our materials will therefore fall under fmir heads. 
First, Euglish writers contcra|Nirary or m*arl\ s<»; Smmdly, 
Norman authorities oi* the same period, including the llaycux 
Ta|jc.«try; I'hirdiy, Domesday* and other coiitein|s«ran<Mnis 
documen^: Fourthlv, later writers of all sorts, from the 
middle of the twelfth century onwards. In reckoning tip these 
BrmrceB, it is not without a feeling of iiathuial |)ridc that we 
platx* on our list two authoriticK to whioli no other cnuiiiry 
can fupply 11 parallel, namely Domesday and the Saxon 
Chmiicle. 

IHub last VGiierahlc record stands absolutely alone ; no other 
Mtioii can bIkiw a strictly historical work written at w» early a 
date in the vulgar t^mgue. And, as written in the vulgar 
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tongue, it is invaluable beyond all other authentic as a secord 
of .the real mind of thc*^ tune. Other writers tell us with 
greater fulness what KiiigH and Princes did ; no other book 
tells us .in tlie same way wliat the mass of the peo};de thought 
of tlieir deeds. The work uf tlic good old*£nglish annalists 
lias about it a real life to which uo Latin writer can evor 
attain, and its nathotic simplicity not uucsommonly apjtroaches 
the sublime. £vcry Euglitoluoan, w'c might say every man of 
Teutonic speech, may be proud of such a pusaeasion. 

' Tlie Chroiiielc forms, to a eoiisiderable extent, the basis of 
the Latin Chixmicle of Florence of Worcester. Florence, 
clear, simple, straightforward, recording events under their 
years, never seduet^ into irrelevant digressi<»ns, never carried 
away by the lures of a |)SGiid<HcIassicaI eloquence, stands at the 
licad uf the Latin historians of the fieriod. 

It \> in these two sources that wo must l<s)k for the purest 
Liigli.sh traditions of thejConquest itself. The audiors of tlie 
Chronicle uere doubtjoss stric^tly contemporary; the WTiter who 
gives that wonderful pi<;ture of William the Conqueror claims 
directly t4i s|>eak- from porn null kuowlcslge of the King; 
Florciic'e, tA>o, who died in 1118, may well have rcmeinbereil 
Williams invasion, in thchc writers wc see absolutely no 
trace id* Nc»niian influence. They arc not only Kngli^ in 
feeling as op|Hised to Norman; they arc more; they distinctly 
sissert the hiwtuliiess of Harold's accession and the excellence 
of his g<»vernmeiit. Tlu‘ C'onqiicst itself, and the events wdiich 
imniediatciv led l4» it, arc subjects which they avoid as much as 
|Nl^^ih]e. ^fhey give very few details 4)f Williams invasion, 
and arc iilHolutely silent as to it^ causes. From them we should 
learn inulritig of KdwanlV allogetl bequest of the Crown to 
William, or of Harold's alleged oath of fealty to him. We. do not 
look ii|a)n thi^ sih'iu-e as diMpr4»ving the fa<'ts; but we tliink that 
it sh<»ws that tlu*y we»o fact^ which were little known in Eugjaiui 
ai the time that they hapjioiioti, and wliich the coiiteuijiorary 
gcueration of Englishmen ilw'clt on afterwanls as little os they 
4*oiild. Ill the next gencratiefn, as we shall presently see, men 
learned to feel differently. 

Along with these we may jdaee another writer who certainly 
cannot be calleil an historian of the Conquest, but who is most 
remarkable, if only fur his silence alxmt the matter. This is 
the author of the aiioin'inous Latin Lite of Edward the Con- 
fessor edited by Mr. Liiard in the series of Chronicles and 
Memorials. This biography was clearly writtai after the Con- 
quest, and us it is dtnlicatea to Queen Eadgyth, it must have 
been written lietwecn 1060 and 1075. It is totally silent 
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w t<y* WilliaiiiV iiivai«ioii «>r even aa tn Han>ld’s reign as King. 
Such a ailcncc is more impressive that any words could have 
been. But the ivriter gives a glowing description of the merits 
of Harolds govcmineiit as Karl, and he is most valuable as a 
eouteni(K)rary, eridently thoroughly wcU-infonned, bearing full 
witness, under the hostile Norman rule, to the real character ol* 
tjio caluniniatc<l House of Uodwine. 

In the next generation another spirit arises. To men who 
did not rcnicnihcr (vodwine and liandd they became (Miiivcnient 
scajK'-goats on whom to lay the sins of the nation. Nothing 
was easier than to find out that Harold s jK'rjury had brought 
on the Nttnnan invasion, and that Harold’s ra*«hness in fighting 
with insufiicient numbers* had <*aiised that invasion to he 
successful. This sort of talk fell in alike with Norman and 
with Kiiglish feeling. To lay all the blame on the King, a 
King too. it might now be said, wrongfully ch<»hen to the pre- 
judice of the right royal line, vras more consoling to national 
pride than to bring out the manifest fact Uiat Harold wa** the one 
great man tliat England iMxsscaacd, that he alone C4»uld keep the 
divided land together, and that, when he gone, it fell, as a 
dividc<l land must fall, piecemeal into the hands of tlic invader. 
Of this riew wc may take Eadmer and Henry of Hiiiitingdon 
as the rcjireseutatives. They arc quite Engli<*k in feeling, hut 
they turn de<'idcdly against Harold, and enlarge on his siip< 
posctl {teijiiry, about which the Chronicle and Ploreriee hold 
their ]icace. This same version is also strangely thrust into 
the mid&t of the narmtivi* of Flnrcneo.hy his e«»pyist SinuMin of 
Durham, who, for the affairs of the north of'Enghind, is hiiuself 
a primary authority. The ‘iHistorias Xo\orniir uf Eadmer, 
the English monk, the faithful attendant id* .Vnseliu, fonii a 
monograph rather than a chrtmiele. The work is one of the 

t 

^ The bogiiiii ini's uf this charge may be seen even in Flureu(!<s 
devoted as he is to Harold. It i.< mixed np^ however, with charges 
against those who deserted him, especially the northern (>urls Kad- 
wiiie and Morkerc. On the other hand, the Norman writers are 
fond of dwelling on thi^ vast numiM*rs of the English. In s of 
this sort w'e mast always allow for exaggeration on both sidi ^ ; still 
there may bo germs of truth in both accounts. Iliirnld^ forced 
taarch from \ork may have hindered him from bringing a suflicioiit 
iiumber of picked troops while tbo irregular levies of Sussex and 
the neighbouring counties may have flocked to his siaiidar<l in my* 
riads. The Tapestry too bears out this view, 'J'hc English 
liost seems to contain a vast multitude of half-armed darters, while 
Harold’s terrible battle-axe* men apiicar in comparatively finnall 
numbers. ‘ ^ 
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authority for thcroiprns of William Rufus aqd Henry 1., 
and it forms Sir Francis Palgravc’s principal guide through a 
largo ]»art of his fourth vohiine. Eadmer, in many rrspccts, 
roads like a precursor of tho biographers of Thiirnas (ff Caiitcr- 
luiry a couple of generations later. But theit» is an im]K)rtarit 
diflereii(*o between them. Aiiseliii forms the principal figure 
ill Kadiner’s picture, but he diics not crimpletelv overshadow 
everything clsc.» Eudmer, in short, still writes history and not 
hagiography. For Eadmor, with all his reverence for his 
'master, was not dcsaling with tho life oi a roooiit martyr or of a 
c^anoni'^od saint at all. Ansohii did not find a place in the 
C'alendar till a much later ago. 

Among tho purely Nonnan writers we have, first, William 
of Poitiers, the ConquerorV chaplain, whose narrative must 
have boon written very soon after tho event. Ills * (iesta 
* ( i iiillchni ’ was not continued- probably the writer did not live 
- tlinuigh tho w'holo of ^Williams reign, and our inijierfect 
extant e4i]>ie< break tdT at a much earlier jioint. Ho gives a 
number of dctnils*whioh id* course are of tho highest iin- 
jMirtancc, but he must bo usihI with caution, as he is the mere 
laureate and flatterer of his patron. Against (iiKlwine, Harold, 
and the English |»ooplo generally, ho i.*^ rabidly bitter. Vet 
e\en be is far from ilonying llaridd's merits either as a ruler 
or us a ea]>taiii. His stylo and manner, his ajiostrophcs, his 
violent imeetives and extravagant |ianegyrics, remind us S4>me- 
what of our old acquaiiitanee Diido of St. Qnintin.* William 
of .liimiege^ follows in the same line, though, as he is really 
an hi'^liirian r>f \orniandy and not a mere paneg\'rist of 
William, he is not ({iiite so leiig^iy nor quite so savage. The 
inctrieal eh^oniele^ ot’ GeoflTrey Gaiinar, Robert Waco, and 
llenrdiet of Saint More, iMime later. We do not think that 
their iniHrical form tells against theiii; that is to say, they are 
:is criHliblc as pni^c <*hroniclers of their own date, only t)mt 
date is not eontonqiorary. Ware es^iccially seems a very 
honest w-riter, w'ho had taken great poind to procure c»orrcct 
information, and who often niOtitions when he has failed to do 
so. l^robahly he preserves many Imuil and persiuial traditions 
which the more amhitioiis Latin writers paaseil by. All these 
writers have a further value as examples of old French verse. 
French prose ww not yet; it began in the next century nith 
Villehardoiihi and Joinville. The Latin poet, Guy, Bishop of 
Amiens, author of the ^ Carmen de Bello HostingeiM,* is chiefly 
valiialde as preserving some curious details of Willianrs siege 
of fjondon. 

* See Ed. iteview, vol. cix. p. 495. ^ ^ 
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along with tliwc writ ion Xornian chn>niclers, pcrhaj>s 
at the very head <»f tliem, wc oannut hcl]) placing our chronicle 
in stitchwork, the Bayciix Tapestry. 1'hat it is a genuine 
production, wrought within a very few years of the Conquest, 
is proved to our^niud. if by no other endenee, by the great 
number of small details^ of nmnes of persons not cuisily to he 
idendiied, which make some portions of it difficult or impossible 
to explain. It matters little whether the tapes^y w*as wrought, 
according to the trailitinn, by Queen Matilda, or whether, as 
Dr. Lingard more probably maintains, it was nmtlc by order of 
Bi>hop thlo ns an ornament c*f his Cathwlral 4>f Bayeux. The 
really iiii|»ortant matter to be estnblishetl is its (^iutem|)oniry 
date. This is a matter ou which wc have only internal ca i- 
dence to go by, but it seems to us that the internal o\idencc 
for the contem^Hirary date of the Tajn’stry is scancthing «iuifi* 
unanswerable. 

B(*sides the purely English and tly purely Norman writers, 
there are two hist^wiaus m great cch'brijly whi> may be lookeil 
on as in some measure eranbiniug !>oth Miamcters. These arc 
Orderic, otherwise Vitalis, monk of St. EvronI, Utica,, or 
Ouchc, in Normandy, and the still better knijwn name *»f 
William of Malnieshiiry. 

Orderic is one of Sr Franci'i favourite autho- 

rities, and. wc think, w'itli gooil reason. II w work is ahsidiitely 
impossible to read thnnigh, on m'tHtunt of his constant digres- 
sions and gfiings baekwranls and forwawls; but, when w'c hove 
picked out the parts which really relate' to Norman and 
English history, wc shall find them highly valuable and very far 
from uninteresting. He is hrmost, and ap})aTCiitly well-informed, 
and he deals largely in detail and phonal incident. No contcin- 
|H>rary writer gives us so clear a picture of the real life of the 
time. Sir Francis takes Orderic under bis special protection ; 
he tkes not, indeed, n4cr to him by bemk dSr page any more than 
to any of hia fellows : but he often mentions him and sometimes 
quotes him, and he gallantly deftmds him against Lord Hailes, 
who called him ^ an ignorant an'd blundering monk.’ Of the 
man himself and his life nc know nothing but the little that 
we learn from his own history, but that litfle is very important. 
Orderic was a native of England, but he came, not indeed <»f 
the blood of the ctmquerors, but of that of the more jieaxrcfiil 
settihm who followed in their wake. He was the son of a 
nadaioA ]>rieHt of Orleans, Odeitrius by name, who came in 
IliA train of linger of Montmnnery and was settled by iiim on 
a benefice at Shrewsbury. Ordene himself was born in 1075 ; 
Jib was baptised by the priest Orderic and educated by another 
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prS(‘Mt Siwiird wli(i»«c* iiainc*» betoken tlicir Kiiglish or 

l)aTiiHh birth. Of >vhat ruco liii» mother waip« ho doef^ not t^l 
iw. At the a|?e of ten years he waa soiit over to Normandy to 
booomo a monk at St. £vroul, where he spent the rest of his 
(lays, with the exooptioii of (M'casional yisits to England on the 
atialrs of his moniistery, or U\ collcsct infomnation for Jiis history. 

'William of Malmesbury was a rery diifcrexit sort of writer, 
and ofie who, in e,;(act ofiposition to Orcleric, has gained far 
greater fame than he ditserves. Because he writes scnnewliat 
better Latin than his fellows, because he make6 a certain show' 
of eritiei<m nTid ini|iartialitv, he has been read and quoted and 
believed in. !(» the nrejutliee of writers who are, in every 
essential (piality, his betters. But it is obvious at first sight 
that Williuni (d‘ Malinesbury''s way of writing history is 
utterly ('onfii^ofl and disorderly, that he never gives a date or 
tells anything in its natural order, that his digressions arc 
as frcftiient as those of Orderic. and inconiporahly more 
1 riding and irrelevant. Ilfs classical affectation makes him, 
to our tsifrte. far less Vlear and pleasant to read than the 
.-traightfor^vard dictum of Florence- Some passages read 
like hits of |x»piilar ballads, which they very prob&ly are, 
>trange1y clothed in the garb of WilliaiuV grandiloquent 
Latin. But William of Malmesbury has graver faults than 
these. Uniting, as he tells us, the hltaid of both races ; 
being, that is, most likely, the son of a Norman father and an 
Knglir>h iin>thor. he is hound to |»rofcss a sort of impartiality 
between th(» two. But his feelings are wholly Norman, his 
iinpiirtittliTy is all a l^lind. lie is the mere flatterer of Henry 1. 
and lii> son. a flatteri^r, not so barefaced, but cpiitc ns servile, 
:is William of i^^it^e^^ is to the Omqucror. Both of William 
and of Orderic w'c shall have to speak again, when w-e come to 
consider the eftects of the Conquest, on the nature of which 
tlicsc several ways of Uioking on things throw such remarkable 
light. • 

« (Jf later writers w'C need not speak. They arc useful only 
in tlie incddeiital way of wdiich «re have alrea 4 ly s]K*keu. It is 
one of Thierry's greatest faults that he constantly relies 
with as nuieh confidence on Broiiiton. or oven on Knighton, 

* Ord. Vit. ap. DucboMie, p. 548 A. Siward h ‘nobilis Presbyter.’ 
Elscwhcri' (p. 579 D) he says tliat Uie church of which his father was 
incumbent was built ‘priscis tomporibus a i^wardo consanguineo.* 
This is nut very clear ; * prisca tcmpoiu’ may mean generally time 
before the Conquest, and it is not plain to whom Siward was cousin. 
Possibly Orderic’s mother was a kinswoman of Siward's, which 
would at once supply a direct English clement in Ordcric himself. 

9cTiTp«n »-•« — ■“tlUrlStanij . 

- 13 . 7 . 
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as cm the coiitcm}iorary sourcea. Sir Francis Pal^jrave’s way 
of not cidng anthoritios hinders ns from testing him with 
the same minuteness. We fiuicy, however, that wo have soinc- 
times seen traces of it in lum also. But when Sir Francis, 
as we venture to tliink, goes astray, it in not cnininonly 
fiimi relying on writers of this class. It is most conuiionly 
from failing to exercise due criticism between writers nearer 
tlic time, lie does, however, sometimes scQjn to rely on more 
tradition in a way which rather iiniaxcs us. For instance, he 
accepts the story which gives the countryman who brought ihV 
IhhIv of William Rufus to Winehester the strange name i>f 

* Piirkis,* and wliieh affirms that genemthms of Parkises, hi^ 
descendants, have ever since remaincMl on the same s|>or. 
]iractising the same humble craft. The petligrce is, of ccnii'so, 
(|iiite possible, though ' we should want some stiviig c^ridence 
Ibr it. But who can believe that any man was called 

* PiirkisMii the eleventh century? We find nothing of the 
sort even in Bromton and Knightofk. 

Our last, and one of the highest of nnr authoritic‘s, is the 
great Dcunesday Survey. We now haik. and surely with 
rcasfiu, on the compilation of this n*cord as a roniarkable 
monument of the (VuiqoerorV administrative saga<'iT\ . Thierry, 
of course, tries to depret iate it, as he d»H?s everything else that 
is \onnan. With regard U\ iN compilation at the lime, few 
things arc more instructive, than to remark the extranr- 
dinarv indignation which the minute inquiries reqninnl li\ 
the ^ur\cy called forth at the time. ^ It is a shame l>* 

^ say what he thought it no shame to, do/ sujk'i the F.n- 
glish Chronicler, and on this the feelings of Norman 

and English occupants woifld prohnbly be much the sanu>. 
But to us, at all events, the record is invaluable; indliing 
else could give us so cimiplete a picture of tlie state' of tin* 
cemntry at the time, es[iccialiy «>f whfit formed sfi gn*at a 
fciiture <>f William’h reign, the extcnsi\e transfer of landc'd 
])roperty frenn English tt* Norman owners. Perplexing, again. i 
; ^ are many of the names by whicdi different clsisses of tncii 
are debcribed in the Survey, they still give ll^ inr«»nnalioii as 
ti> these matters which no uthier means could supply. It 
no small matter, in a period so surrounded with controversy, 
we can at once lay our hand on the great legal record of tlic 
f'lmquerors, and on the still living expression of the embittered 
|M)polar feeing of the conquered. 

Such arc our materials. Let us now try, first of all, to 
realise, from the accounts of those ^ who had looked on him, 

* and Hved in his household,* a true picture of the |>ersonal 
character ami position of the Conqueror himself. 
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If wo Iciok upon an KoinotUing separable 

piudness, us soinethin^ not iioecssarily aiitagoriiAKt to, but 
still a]t<i^otluM' distinct fruin moral excelleiirLs we cannot hesi- 
tate to pla<‘e William tlie Bastard in the very first rank of 
the world's pvatost men. And, judging him .by the standard 
of tiiose of his own age, and, abfivc all, by tliat of his own 
fiimily, WjC! shall be very fur from placing him among the 
Avorst of men. , lie wa^ a man aaIiodi no man could have 
ln\ed, but he \\a^ one wlmin most certainly no man could de- 
•spise. As we read the Avoiiderful (sn’trait of him given in tlie 
(.'hroniele, w'o sec that the feeling Avliich he inspired, even 
among the \an<piished, was not exactly hatretl, but a sort <if 
feaiTiil awe. such a fe,eling its might he excited by tbe ])rcbenec 
of a being of anotlier nature. The illff'ereiiee is at t>ncc 
realised when we C(»nipare the feelings with w'hieh men looked 
up(»n tin* ('(»in|nen»r from the feelings with which men h)oke<i 
iipon bih sneeoMir. Tbe f«*eliiig toAvards William among 

all sa\e tbo>e wboAfere the companions i if ln> wickedne.—, 

was one of >Lmple lo:fWiiiig. lli* perhaps ihc only recorded 
rnb r of a C'hristiiin Kingdom avIiom* eternal damuatiou was 
assumed by all men as a matter of «*onr.«'e. lie, tlic greatest 
of sinners, died under no eeeh>i:i.-lleal censure; but be bivame 
ilie olijert of a popular ex comm ii idea t ion. oxaetlv answering 
to tin* pcipnlar (‘anoniMitiomt of Waitlieof and Simon of Mont- 
fort. It si'ciiis not to lm\u come iiitti any man's mind that 
pr.iMT-*. iiia.-sex. or aliii'* for .-neb a soul eoiild be otherAviso than 
iVnille.-s, lle-peet for bis royal ofliee proenred Idni a re^tillg- 
pl-.ee in IioIa ground, but, in all sa%e the place of bis iiitiTmcnt, 
bf' vAJi< buried w itli the burial of an a.'*-. But bis father, after 
all bis erynrs and iippH'.-simi.-,* fares a cry ditferently. Tbe 
(.'bi'onieler jndieiall\ sniiis up Avbal AA*a*« good and Avhat Avas evil 
In liini,be exborti- men to folioAV tbe good and toaAoid the evil, 
,iiid sends him out of jhe AA'orhl with a eliaritable prayer for the 
u'lio^e of his soul. Yet WilHain Knfn.s gave many Mgnt 4«f 
^ high ahility, and .signs, too, tif natural teiiden(‘ies AH'hich iniglit 
liaAe been developed into \ifit lies of a kindlier .^ort than the 
stern greatness of the C.'miqueror. It was not till his father and 
bis guide. Lanfranc AAcre gone, that h<‘ ran riot in Aviekodness of 
every kind. lli> jiolitieul sagaA'ity and lii^* soldier-likc daring 
ncAcr forsook 1dm, but used as they wore, with no settled aim 
and for no lionoiinible ]mr|M>se, they became in him vices 
ratlier than A'irtiies. But in the Conqueror we cannot but 
admire, thruiighout lii*^ earc^er, tlie highest emlKKliment of tbe 
fixed piir])ose and the unbending Ai'ill. No man, }ierbtt]>s, cAcr 
«»ven‘aiin* so many enemies or passed triumphantly through 
VOL. i xxi. NO. rrxLVii. c 
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BO many difficulties. For difficult as liis position was in 
England, hb earlier position in Normandy was in some respects 
more difficult still. He had almost as many enemies to struggle 
with, and he had not the same force at his command to suMuc 
them. Coiniug^to the duchy under every disadvantage, at 
once bastard and minor, witn competitors for the crown con- 
stantly arising, with a turbulmit people to govern apd envious 
neigfam>urs to giianl against, with a jealous ^overlonl, who, if 
he sometimes acted as a protector, actid far inorc c<»mnionly as 
an enemy — William was, thus, through the whole of his early 
life, beset by troubles, none of which were of his own making, 
and he came honourably out of all of them. His duchy, from 
a di\idcd state open to the attacks of every enemy, became 
under him a loyal and well-ordered land, respected by all its 
neighbours, and putting most of them tet shame by its pn»- 
sperity. And thf'se great successes were accomplished, as far 
as we can sec^, ^ith much less of cruelty or oppression than wc 
might have looked for in so ruthless %n age. As a man, bis cha- 
racter was singiiiiirly stainless: in a raoPt pmfligatc gcnenitioii 
he was a model of conjugal fidelity: he }vas an affectionate 
brotlier, and a ])CThaps tcH> iudiilgent father. C^iie dark cloud of 
suspicion is the only shade over so bright a picture. He was 
accused, in more tfian one case, of r&sorting to the ixtisoned 
bowl to get rid of those whose life was inconvenient t<» liini. 
The charge has never been clearly made out, but of such a 
crime the mere suspicion tells against a man. On the other 
hand, his incty was hmdiy ext^illcd, and tliorc is reason 
to believe that his ]iicty 'aiis not the more conventional piety 
of lavish grants to monasierics. We have seen that in hi** own 
person he ]»ractiscd some molt unusual virtues, and it is clear 
that in his ecclesiastical govcmnieiit he ivas actiiat(*<l by a 
real desire for reformation. He was almost the only prince of 
tlie time free from the guilt of simony, apd most of hi.- ecclc- 
siai^cal appointments do him high honour. The ]»atrnii of 
Lanfranc and Anselm cannot be Sfiokcn of without res|>cct. 
ami nothing can he metre unfair |han the way in which Thierry 
dismisses the bishops and abbots whom William ap|K>iiitod in 
England. Undr>abtcdly, there were some black sheep among 
them, like Thurstan of Glastonlniry; but the general un- 
favourable impression which Thierry gives is pnaluced by 
mixing up the prelates appointed by tlie Cotiquerornith tbV 
rascals who bought bi-sh^ipricks of WTlIiaiii Eiifus, or who 
were promoted by him as the rewanl of their jjartnership in 
his iniquities. Altogether the reign of William as Duke of 
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the Monnans waa alike prr)ft|ierou.s and honourabltf ; he fairly 
won for himself the high position which he held among the 
Princes of Europe. 

If we turn from William Duke of the Normans to William 
King of the English^ wc shall indeed in a moral sense see the 
fine m»ld become dim, l>iit our admiration for mere greatness, 
for the highest craft of tlie statesman and the soldier, will rise 
higher than evef. No doubt he was highly favoured for- 
tune : nothing but a combination of extraordinary circumstances 
could have made the conquest of England poKsiblc ; bat then it 
is the true art of statesmaiisliip to grasp every favourable mo- 
ment, to (lercetve what c-an be done and what cannot, to see, 
ill a woriK wlmt to do and how and when to do it Undoubtedly 
William could never ha\e conquered England except under 
|K!eu1iiiriy favcturable circumstances, but then it needed a man 
oi* William's greatnc^s to conquer England under any cireiiizi- 
stanccK. lie oiiiqtiered and rctaiiietl a land far greater than his 
]tatcriiiil dindiy, and a lend in which he had not a single native 
partisan. Formally a legal claimant, hut in truth a foreign 
iiivu<li'r. he eoiitri\e<l to win the English crown with every 
oireiini^tancc of fonnal legality. lie was elected, crowned, 
and amdntiHl like his native preclccessor.^, and he swore, at 
the liiiiitl> of ail English Primate, to ohser\e the ancient laws 
of lOiigland. Hy force and by craft, bin with the outward 
pretext of law always put prominently forward, he gradually 
obiaiiKxl full po^^ession of the whole land: he deprived the 
pei»pli‘ one by one of tlieir native leaders, and ]»iit in tlieir 
piaeo iiieii wfiolly dd^iendcnt on himself. None but a man like 
liim eoiild have held dtmii botlf euiiqiienirs and (‘onqneri*d, 
and lia\4; marte his will the only laiv for Engli^hnlan and 
Nonnan alike,. lie riehly rew-arded those to whom he owtHi 
his cniwii, but lie took care tliat they shoiihl never be able to 
bring bis cretwn into jeopanly. Ity tuo eoiiMimiuato stroKbs 
of |>oliey, be giiardctl against the ilangers which lie satv rife -in 
S'very other cnaintry, and made Eimiand the most united king- 
dom in Western Christeiidmii. The manors granted to hia 
great huroiis were carefully scattereil through ditferent coun- 
ties, ami the vassals of his vassaU were made to swear alle- 
giance to the King as their coniiuoti master, Noriiums and. 
Kiiglishiiioii (xiusiMriHl and rebelkxl against him, and calleil in 
the fleets and Imsts of Deiinuwk to their aid ; but William held 
bis own alike againat rot oltpi^ at home and against invaders 
fixim abroad. Nonnan and English rebels were alike crushed ; 
siiiiictimes the Dane was Imught off, souictiiucfi he slirank fiuiu 
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the' firm an*ay by wliich the land woa guarded. All o|)]K»aitioii 
was ([iieHed by fire and sword; but when it was quclIiMh 
wherever and whenever Williaius rule was quietly aeco]>ted, 
his hand was heavy upon all smaller disturbers of the pcaec ol' 
the world. Life, property, female lioncmr, stood indeed but a 
small chance while the process of ednquest lastetl, but, when 
the conquest was fully accomplished, they were safer than tli«\v 
had been under England's native Kings. "The English an- 
nalist himself records with thiuikftilness the gtaxl ‘frith’ which 
he made in this land; a merit wliieh always covered a mul- 
titude of sins. To chastise the robber, by any means, by 
any piinisbinent how’ever iiicreiloss, was then held to be the 
first duty of the ruler. To have aceomplislied this duty is the 
praise which sounds highc*st hi the panegyrics of God wine, of 
llandd, of William, of Henry I. ; to have neglected it stands 
out foremost in the dark indictment against the ruffian Kiil'iis 
and the he^lcss llohcrt. We may be sure that Williams 
English subjects did not dove him, lint they may well ha\ 
felt a sort of sullen resjiect for the iCiiig who was richer and 
mightier than all the Kings that were' before him. And 
under the scorjnons of his hateful son, they might well regn*t 
the wliifis of a tyrant who at least had somewhat of tiie fear of 
(irKi before his eyes. 

Here then was a career through which none who was not ot 
the greatest of mankind cwuld have passed sueccssftilly. Hut it 
Mas a career nhich brought out inU» full play all those darkew- 
features of his character which had found but little scope for 
their development during his earlier rule in his native duchy. 
There is no reason to tmnk that W*illiam came into Enghiml 
with any fixed determination to rule worse in England tiinn 
he liad nilcd in Normandy. At no part of his life dties (tc 
apiiear as one of those tyrants who delight in injiistice and 
oppression for their own aakes. But hb was a man who stm^k 
at n<i injustice and no oppression which was needled to carry 
out Ills purpose. Hb will was fixed, to win and keep tli4#^ 
crow'n of England at all haaards. He winild havq been well 
]»lca8cd, as he professed, to win that crown without blood- 
shed. But rather than not be a King Im did not shrink from 
the guilt of canying on a desolating war against a pitople 
who had never wronged him. Wc may' well believe that when 
he swore to govern nb new subjects as well as they had been 
governed hy their own Kings, he had no fixeil intention of 
doing offaorwbe. That he acted on any settled scheme of 
itprooting Englbh nationality, English laws, or tlie English lun- 
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^ua^o is an exploded faille.* lie re-enaeted the aycient laws, 
and even strove to Icam the language of the country that he 
might the better administer them. Had it been ]iossible for 
him tn govern Knghind as well as he had governed Xor- 
maiidy, he would have been well pleased to 'do so. But to 
do so nas beyond his power; he gradually found that there 
v.as no way for him to govern Hliigland save by oppressions, 
exaetioiis, and rondseations at which humanity shudders. 
Jie made the discovery atid he shrank not from the practical 
<Mins4K|iiencc. A reign which liad begun with as good hopes 
as the reign iif a foreign conqueror could begin gradually 
<'hangcd iiiUi one of the most tremendous tyrannies on 
ripcord. Xorthninberland was haid to be kept In order, and 
North iiiuberland was made a desert, lliis was the dictate 
i»f a rcdcntlcss |Kdicy, but he showed tliat he could do equal 
\irong when no policy required it, simply to supply means for 
hi'< personal gratification. « To lay waste Hampshire for the 
mere formation of a hqii ting-ground was a blacker crime than 
to lay waste Northiiiuhcrland in order to rid himself of a |)uli- 
tieal rluiigcr. He foulil he memful when mercy was not 
liaiigcroiis. but he coiihl shed inn<»cent hlotKl without remorse 
il* its shedding seomcii to add saf€*ty to his throne. The rc- 
}ieat(Ml revolts of Kadgar .Ktheliiig wore forgiven as often as 
They oiTurrcd: but \V:iltbe«if, caressed, fiattcreil, promotetl. 
w as M*nt to the >eafibltl cm the first <*onvcnicnt jirctext. It is 
hardly sn|>ci*stitious to point out. alike with Sir Francis Pal- 
grave and with bis aucii'ut aiiiliorities, that the Now Forest, 
tlie scene of WilliamV blaekest inhumanity, became a s\K)t 
fatal to his bouse, and that., aft«ir the death of AValtbcof, hi< 
old prosperity forsook him. Nothing indeed occurred to Imiscn 
hii* hold oil Kiigland : but bis last years were spent iti bicker- 
ings with his unworthy son, and in a petty Ixirder warfare in 
wiiicli the (\inqiicror1ind for the first time to undergo defyat. 
The victor of Valcs<luiio and Senlac found his dcath-w'ound in 
• an inglorious quarrel, in the very commission of the basest 
cruelty t, and at last the mighty King and Conqueror had 


* Tills notion comes almost wholly from the false Ingulf, that 
pestilent imposition whieh Sir Francis Palgravc himself first exposed, 
and to which one would have thought that Mr. Stubbs and Mr. Kiley 
hud dealt the death-blow. But all the small fry of local antiquaries 
and the like still quote him as unsusjieetingly as ever. 

t The circumstances of the burning of Mantes, and the share in 
tin* devastation personally taken by the King himself, seem to have 
suriiasscd the ordinary cruelty of the age and to have aroused special 
indignation at the time. As the Chronicle says : * Reowlie Jiing he 
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to Qwe his, funeral rites to the voluntary charity of a loyal 
yassal, and.' mthin the walls of his own minster, he lunild not 
find an undisimted grave. 

Such was William the Great; a title which, in the moiitlis 
of his contemjierarios, he sluirea with Alexander and with 
Charles, but which in later times ha<« been displaced by the 
misunderstmal description of Conqueror. And now as to the 
Conquest which he wroadt We have seen that he claimed 
the cn>wn as lus legd ri^t How far was such a claim to be 
justified on any leec^ised jnrinciple of law or morals? Let 
us hear Ihiw Sir Francis Pal^ve states his case: — 

* Wbatever-aspects William’s pdlioj sssomed, he never departed 
from the principle that he had placed himself in the position of a le- 
gitimate Mvereign, asserting legitimate rights. William did not 
present himself as a bai'hariaa stranger, a Sweyno, or a Canute, 
wielding his batUe-axe, siqring old and young, thirsting for blootl, 
greedy of gold, seeking rapine, pursuing revenge; but as n lawful 
oiaimant, contesting the inheritance withheld by an unjust adver- 
sary ; and, as will have appeared from tlnf preceding transnetions, 
it is hardly possibU to deny hvt that, on constUuHonal grofinds, he 
had a betteryremndsd title Mm he who woe vanquished by the 
haide^tnal qf* Hastings. When, therefore, William, as such lawful 
claimant, obuined the dominion, the reign of the usurper was en- 
tirely blotted out from the legal and constitutional annals of Eng- 
land. In the same manner as the ordinances of the Commonwealth 
have no place in onr atatute-boMes, and the patents of the Protector 
are expunged fhnn our records, so was the reign of Harold passed 
over, and never recognised by law. Even as King de farto ho 
was not acknowledged. Domesday, which was to establish the ter- 
ritorial rights of the Conqueror, the record 1^ which be was willing 
to be concluded, that great memorial, not of an arbiiraiy power, but 
of the principle of eataUtshii^ tiie rights of the erown, so far as 
property was concerned, by an immutiS^lc law, always dates them 

tempore Reg^ Edmardi.^^ William wanted nothing more than what 
Kin^ Edwa^ had; he would take nothing aa from Harold; ho 
asofided the throne not as the vietor of the son of Oodwin, but as 
sneoeeding the Confessor. Therefore, he was to be bound to the 
responsibuity of the monarch of whom he claimed to be the adopted 
son, the constituted heir.* (Vol. iiL p. (»22.) 

Now, except the words which we have maarked in ItulicK, thU 
is a dear and aoeorate statmnent of Williain’s case as WiIJiain 
himself might have stated it, but we confess that those few 

stid reowfioor him mlamp.* But it should not be forgotten 
lAiilrin the war itself Wiluam was not the ugressor, nor was ho 
■aeroly^jaovoked by the silly joke of King Jraiip. See Ord. Vit. 
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worvh, in which Sir Francis steps out of his way fb express a 
iiersonal opinion of liis own have perfectly amazed ns. Sir 
h>anci8, holding, as he did, a doctrine of heredita^ ri^ht 
in which we believe that no other scholar agrees widi him, 
was perfectly consistent in condemning Harold, but the same 
argument must condemn Willimn also. William was as little 
the heir of Cerdic and Woden as Harold was. Sir Francis, 
on his principles, ought iincomprcmiisingly to have supported the 
claims of the ^Sthelmg against hoth. But he had a strange 
prejudice against Harold, which, as we before smd, led him m 
the earlier work i>art of which is here reprinted, not only into 
such strange ju^^ents as we have quoted, but into distinct 
inaccuracies <»f some importance. Here is Sir Francis’ account 
of Harold’s accession : — 

'On the very day that Edward was laid in his grave, Harold 
prevailed upon, or compelled the prelates and nobles assembled at 
Westiuiiist«*r, to accept him is king. Some of our historians say, 
that he obtained the diadein by forces This is not to be understood 
M implying actual violence ; but, .droply, that the greater part of 
those who recognised him, acted against their own wishes and wiU. 
And if our autliorities are correct, Stigand, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, but who had bcLMi suspended by the Pope, was the only 
prelate who acknowledged bis authority. 

* Some portions of the Anglo-Saxon dominions never seem to have 
submitted to Harold. In o^rs, a sullen obedience was extorted 
from the iwople, merely because they had not power enough to raise 
any other king to the throne. Certainly the realm was not Harold's 
by any legal title. The son of Godwin could have no inherent 
right whatever to the Inheritance of Edward ; nor had the Anglo- 
Saxou crown ever been borne by an elective monarch. The con- 
stitutional ri|fhte of the nation extended, at fariheet, to the selection 
of a king from the royal family ; and if any kind of sanction was 
given by the Witan to the intrusion of Harold, the act was as 
invalid as that by which they had renounced the children of Ethelr^ 
and acknowledged the Danish line. 

^ ' Harold is stated to have shown both prudence and courage in 
ihe government of the kingdom ; jmd he has been prused fm his 
just and due administration of justice. At the eame time he is, by 
other writers, reprobated as a tyrant ; and he is particularly blamed 
for his oppressive cnfiircement of the forest laws. Towards his 
own partisans, llirold may have been oitettiatioualy just, while the 
ordinary prerogative would apprar tyrannical to cboee who deemed 
him to bo an usurper. 

' Harold, as the last AngItHSajBon rtfler, has often been viewed 
witli peculiar partiality ; but it is, perhaps^ difleult to justify these 
feelings. He had no clear title to the crown in any way whatever.’ 
CVol. iii. p. 285.) 

Against this we need do little more than quote the woijds o| 
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.the^Chroniele* and of Florenoef, which distinctly state Jii kn- 
guage which seems e^iressly designed to meet cveiy cavil, that 
llarmd was elected^ ung, on the rccoinmendation pf his pre- 
decessor, by die Witan of all England, and was solemnly con- 
secrated by Archbishop Ealdred. Sir Francis Palgrave’s story 
k made up out of m vague and rhetorical expressions of 
Nonnan and kter writM. For Harold’s tyranny and op]>n‘s- 
sive enforcement of the forest, kws be has to stcNip as low a< 
Knighton. % assertion that no bishop but Stkand rccug- 
niseu Harold ill not only refuted by die fact '&at ho was 
emwn^ by EaUred, but it is most curiously refuted by Sir 
Francis’s own nbrt sentence. The only authority we can find li »r 
the assertion any part of England refused to ackiimvlcdgt* 
Harold, or paid him omy a sullen obedience, is a story told by 
William of Malmesbury in his liife of Saint Wulf8taii.§ Ar- 
cording to him the Northumbrians did for a while refuse tt> 
acknowledge Harold ; but whi^ followed ? Harold went down 
to Xorthumberkndj accompanied by the holy Bishop of Wor- 
cester, whose eloquence* soon won over aU tnalconteiits. Sir 
Francis should really have chosen lietwech his bislio[is and lii> 
Northumbrians. It was open to him to nmresent either of those 
clas^ of men as enemies of King Harold ; but he could ha\ e 
no right to represent both. 



Palgrave' might, 
pleased, deny the validity of the act which elected llamld. 




* A. 1066 : * And Harold eorl foog to Englalandes ^cyneric** swa 

* swa se cyng hit him goufie, and etc men hino perto gecuron, and 

* wes gebletsod to cyoge on Twelftan mmssediag-’ 

t A. 1066: ^Quo tumiilaU^ subregalus Hasoldai, GodVini duels 
‘^iuB. quean rex ante sum decessionem suecessorein clcgcrat. 

totInsAngIm priniatibus ad regale culmen cleetus, die codeiir 
‘ ab Aldredo Eboracensi arehiepiicopo in regem cat honorineiv* 
' consceratas.* # 

{ K Scriptt. 2339. It is amusing to compare his account of Harold 
with that of Florenoe. 

i AngIk Saera, vol. ii. p. 258* 

We cannot help menttoaing one inaccuracy of detail which 

English toctics at Senlac. 
says Sir FVanets Palgrave, * drof^ from his steed in 

M (yol. iu. p. 817). Bui Harold, according to tlio custom of 
k»ng*, fought on foot. He is so dnwn on the Taiiesiry. 
^ Malmesbury (vol. lii. p. 241) gives the reason, ‘Rex 
f •!!!?• pwecjHxla vcxltk stsbat cum fratribus, nt, in communo 
* penCilto ax|uaU^ nemo de fuga eogitaret.' 
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jiiKti 08 he might deny the validity of the aet which dcjloHod 
Kichard if. or of the act which elected William and Mary. 
But we protest a direct misstatement of the facto, 

and we arc amazed when* we are told that 'William’s consti- 
tutional right was better tlian Harold’s. To us nothing can 
he plainer than, that^ if there ever was a lawful King in this 
world. King Har«»id was a lawful King. Bequest, election, 
etu'lcsiastical coilsecration, wiu*e all unit^. He was not of the 
• royal house, but the principle which' allowed the rejection of 
the direct heir f hi use modem language utterly nnknown in 
those times) in favour of a better j(|[ualifiod uncle or cousin 
would justify the rejection of the wlme family if all were un- 
qualified. The descendants of Eadauind Ironside had already 
been passed by on the election of Eadward himself, and they 
were now reduced to three children, a boy and two girls, wh(» 
would have been passed by at any earlier time.* And wc sup- 
|R>se that the sound diK'trine that Pariiainent may do anything 
was as true in the ele»;cnth century as in the seventeenth. 

Harold then was, beyond all doubt, rightful and lawful King 
of the Kiiglisli. Where then were the daims of William? 
William m^e out his case by ingeniously mixing up tw'O dis- 
tinct tilings, the alleged bequest of Eadward and the alleged 
perjury of Harold. We have already remarked that the purely 
English writers say nothing whatever on either head. This 
sort of silence on a matter of which tliey must have heard 
si*eins to UK rather to prove that they could not deny that 
siiiuethiug of the kind really did happen. The bluest and 
the fealty may Imtlfaf them have been little known in England 
at the time when they happeniri, but Florence of Worcester 
must luive*known all afioiit them after William had blazed them 
abroad through all ('hristendoni. We must therefore admit 
the faet‘<yf a certain svpprfssio veri on the part of our national 
authorities; we must acknowledge that Eadwanl probably 
difi in-ike some sort of bequest to William and that Harold 
probalily did in some shape or other sw'ear fealty to WiUiam. 
But for details wc must go lib the Komian writers, and they 
tell tlieir story with such an infinity- of conttoulictiou as to time, 
place, and eircumstonoe that nothing satisfactory can be made 
out.f As for the claims themselves, they admitted of an easy 

* The two sons of Eadgar were elected as minors, but there was 
then no better qualified person in the royal HRurily, nor any very 
eminent layman out of it. In all earlier caaes minors had been 
passed by. Alfhri himself reigned to the ezelusion of hia nepbetra. 

t We do not remember to have ever seen any refierenoe to the 
wonderful version of tlieae events which Gervase of Tilbuiy pnt 
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Ifrithcr Eadword’s bequest nor Harold’s fealty could 
rive William the slightest dam to the crown of England, 
becanse neither Eadiimd nor Harold, but only the assembled 
Witan of the realm, had any right to dispose of it. This is so 
plain that the Norman writers themselves i>ut this answer into 
Harold’s mouth** Eadward^ bequest, in itself worthless till 
oonf^ed by the eleetion of the Witan, was set aside by his 
later bequest in &vonr of Harold. HaroldVi oath to William 
might bind Harold’s own scnil, but it could in no way bind the 
English people. Its riiilation might be a |Mnrsnnal trime on 
Handd’s i^, it might afford a plausible cftsus heNi to the 
Duke of m Nonuans, but it could not convert the Duke of 
the Normans into the lawful King of the English. Nothing 
could in itadf be weaker than either claim, but the oon- 
fusiun of the two, ini rod up with various collateral matters, 
such as the esmulsiou of the Normans iroiin England, the 
murder of the ^theling Alfred^ tint neglect of Peter V|)ence 
on the part of tlic islanders, was enough to obtain for 
William a favourablo hearing both from, the Papal Court 
and from Europe generally. The circumstance which aroused 
most indignation against ffarold illustrates one of the lowest 
superstitions of the time. The mere breach of fealty was a 
matter of everr-day occurrence, which awakened no special cen- 
sure; it would nave been hard to find a vassal prince who had not 
broken his fealty over and over again. Harold’s great crime— 
as the story runs — lay in profaning tlie relies of the saints by 
which he swore. Yet the siuiic story rewesents him os being 
basel^r entrapped into this more solemn Wrm of oath, and as 
swearing without the least nnition that it was the relics of the 
saints on which he was swearing. Surely, if the saints were 
thought to be capable of peTsonaTTengeancCt their wrath would 
have fallen much more justly upon Willi^ for profaning holy 
objeets to such a fraudulent end. Yet there can be no doubt 
that it was diis, more than anything else, which turned general 
Eitropcan mpnim iu William’s favour and gave to his invasion 
of En^uid something of the charaotorof a Urusade. 


togedier for the benefit of the Emperor Otto the Fourth. Harold, 
King Eadward’s nephew or grandson (nepesh ^ ^ Normandy 

for bis educatum. w there eontraets a dose friendship for William. 
Th^ ^ oarry eaeh other’s sisfiers. Harold is unwilling to 

^ sa ^ umdinig in FUmden he is entrapped into the marriage^ as 
in dffiifihcr vensSoiis into the foalty. As he fidls to give his sister to 
the Duke comes over, wins the battle, kills Harold, marries 
w nfafier^and reigns by aCkown Matrimonial. (Oita vol. 

f’H Jk J0, ap. Leiuiits, i?rr, Bruiuw, SenpU^ vol. i. p. W6.) 

* ^ WH. Malmcs. vql. Ki. p. 238. 
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Anncd with Hucfa a title us this, William vcnturcA on the ih- 
vasion of England. A cuinbination of cireumstanccs, above all 
the simultaneous invasion of Harold Haidnda, enabled him to 
land at Povensey and to mnquer on the hill of Senlac. As soon 
as Harc»ld had fallen, it at once became jdain what England 
had lost in him, and how little fitted any surviving Englishman 
wa^ to take liis place. To that tremendous enei^ which had 
sped from the fimd of victory at Stamford-bridge to tlie field 
4 >f overthrow nt Senlac siiceeroed two months of the most con- 
temptible drivelling on record. England was not conquered ; 
the invader at most bad possession of a single county ; there 
were plenty of hravc hearts and stout hands t^ resist him, but 
there was no h*ader. It to<»k William full five years really to 
ecmqiier England, but, after Harold was gone, William never 
again mot Englishmen arrayed against him in a pitched battle. 
Indeed he hanlly met them a^in in amis at all till, as elected 
and ixniscerated King, he hfd a formal right to deal with them as 
rcdiels. Two or three short sieves were all the opfMisition that 
William met with lietwecn his victory and his cxironation. Had 
the courage and patriotism which spent itself m local rovidts after 
Fie Itecame King been concentrated in another effort like Harold’s 
to hinder him from becoming King, tbc Norman Bastard would 
never have reeoived the crown of Cerdic in King Eldward’s 
minster. The ]irccious intervid was spent within the walls of 
l^mdon in selfirsh dissensions and conspiracies. The child 
Eadgar was e1o<'.ted King, and the Northern Earls, as faithless 
to him as they had already licen to Harold, and were about to 
be to U'illiam, left liiift to lus fate. \Miile the strength of the 
country wa^ still untouclied, L<ftidoii surrendered, the chief 
men of the whole land did homage, the invader was dccted, 
crowned, and anointctl King with all the rites which national 
usage prescribed. Tl\jc* wonderful advantage which he thus 
gained cannot be ovorrated. But we must here make a dls- 
tinctiem which is apt to be forgotten, and vre must guard 
^against two errors of opposite kinds. In the vulgar view 
William became King at once upon his victory ; the almanac- 
makers date his reim frma St Calixtus-day and not from 
Christmas. In the view of Hume and writers df that sort all 
later opiiOHiticm is mere rebellion, justifiable rebellion peihom, 
but still rebellion against a de facto King. Thteny, on tne 
other hand, dwells exclusively on the gnmal ci^uest of the 
whole country, as if the reristanee wlmh Willuun met at 
Chester in 1070 was exactly of the same kind ns the resistance 
wliich he met at Bomney in 1066. There vras between the 
. two all the differenoe whieh was invdved in WlUiamb Amud 
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aradUiption^of the English Crown. The resistance which 
William met widi during the first five years after his coronation 
was not exactly revolt against an established King and not 
exactly resistance to a foreign invader. William was King, so 
far as being formally chosen and crowned, formally acknow- 
ledged by most of the diief men in Church and State, could 
make hiiii King. He was Kiw in so far as, excejit during 
Eadgar’s momentary reign at l^rk, there wife no other King. 
But he was not in possession, either military 4 ir civil, of the, 
whole country, and it diis or ^at earl or bishop had*acknow- 
Icdgcd him, the mass of the people had done so only in Ijondon 
and the neighbouring shires. A resistance to a King so placed 
could not be odhed rev<dt i^piinst an established government. 
But it ivas necessarily resistwoc of a local and desultory 
character; each city or district fought for its own liberties ami 
not for the liberties of England ; and in many eases, though the 
people had never subinitt^ to the Cenqueror, tliey were led by 
chims who had become his men and 1;^ rccoiv^ honours at 
his hands. Add that the whole resUtance t<iok the form ol' a 
reaction after submission. When William first left Knglnnrl 
in 1067, he had actual possession of hardly half the kingdom, 
but within that half he was the acknowledged King, uiid there 
was no acknowledged King anywhere else. The oppressions 
of Odo and William Fitz-Osbera during bis absence leil U> in- 
surrection in the jiart which was already subdued and to more 
determined resistance in tlic part wliicii was still unsubdued. 
But all this gave William altogether the a{»pearanee. and in 
some measure the reality, of a lawful King sufodiiiiig rebels 
against established authority.* He was thus cnabletl to ccm(|uer 
the country bit by bit, and to use the forces of one district in 
bringing another under his obedience. William, like* Henry 
VIII., had the wonderful advantage of Jlieing able to*do wbaf- 
evur cruelty or injustice he wished to do* under the mask of the 
forms of law. 

'William then gradually conquered England; he gradually^ 
substituted foreigners — by no means always Normans — f(»r 
Englishmen in w hiah offices; he gradually, as lands came 
into his hands, transferred all the greatest class of estates 
from English to forei^ owners. The English thus became 
m inferior class on their own soil. But William did nothing 
dire^k to uproot the laws, the langiii ^5 or the nationality of 
ij^anniincn. Whatever was done m this way was the 
and indirect result of the Conquest, l>ni nothing 
gotn * * French * and * En|^ish ’ are distinguished throughout 
Wftlittni*s reign and those of his sons; but though there was 
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iiittcli to dcfircsi) and to opjircss the Efifflishman, there was no 
distinct legislation against hinu He laboured under many 
practical disadvantages, but there was nothing to prevent his 
fivercouiing them if ne could, nothing to hinder the two nations 
from gradually fusing into one. Lands and honours were 
largely transfOTcd to stran^^ers, but the foreign landowner 
held his land by the old English tenure, luid the foreign judge 
had to administer the old English law.* Let us again hear 
Sir Francis Palgravc - 

* England suiTcred most acutely by the Norman Conquest : but, 
comparing as far ns we can imi>erfecily know and tell, the similar 
or analogous pnnisbments of iiaiionss never was so crushing a sub- 
jection accompanied by ]c«s oppression and wrong. Bitter oppres- 
sion, cruel wrong ; — jet oppression, which, accormng to the world’s 
opinion, is inevitable ; wrong which the statesman never fails to 
justify. In pro|x>rtion as the grades of society descended, so did 
the hardships diminish. There was no permanent evil inflicted on 
the great masses of socictyt The shattered and decayed elements 
of old Eiigli>h policy wsfe preserved, and the means provided for 
reuniting them in a more efficient organisation. Loudon retained 
nil her Anglo-Saxon Integrity. London Stim was not moved. All 
the Stokes preserved their franchises. Colchester Townsmen met 
in rolchoter Moothall. Lincoln’s Lawmen kept their statutes. 
The Burghs of Mercia lield their ** morning speech ” even as their 
kinsmen in the red Westphalian land. No Englishman, who 
patiently had continued in »«‘ot and lot, became an alien in his own 
country. No peasant was expelled from his cottage, no churl from 
his patrimonial lirld. So far as the Norman administration reached 
the villein, he obtained greater protection for the fruits of his 
labour, more assurance in tlio quiet and comfort of house and home, 
than he hud enjoyed under the CosifuBsor. Ilis rent could not be 
raised, his Services could not be increased. Above all, no pmal 

laws,” po persecution of iiiitfi, no legalised degradation, no spite 
against nationality, no proscription of dress or language, no useless 
iiHult, no Inbonr of liihtred to render contempt everlasting no 
‘‘Glorious Memory,” no “Boy no Water,” no “Croppies lie down.” 
— Before the first year aftiT the Conqueror’s death has closed, we 
^ shall we the favonr of the EpgUsii nation sought by the Norman 
king.’ 

Here, aa usual, there Is exaggeration, but the main fimta are 
indisputable. The picture drawn by Sir Francis at least comes 
nearer to the truth than the extravagant colonring of Thierry 

* ‘Lagam Eadwardi Regis vobis roddo,’ te,, says Henry I. It 
is amusing to find in tlie eorreotions of the press, ‘for lagam 
* ri*ad Irgom: Sir Francis accuralelp copied X3^ Henry’s Latin, 

barbarous as it may be ; but his editor seenie not to have under- 
stood it 
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thee other way. Thierry, throughout his narrative, colours 
every story, by thrusting in epithets which he does not find iu 
his authorities. If any one is oppressed, he quietly puts in 
the words * Saxon/ * Englishman,' and the like, to imply not 
only that the oppressed |>erson was necessarily an Englishman, 
but that he was o)»prcssed berausv he was an EngluhiUtin. We 
can well believe that •this was often the case, that an English- 
man often failed to obtain justice when a Konuan would have 
obtained it without difficulty ; but we have no riglit to assume 
it in every case without evidence. It would lie a good exercise 
for any one to go through Thierry’s whole storj', verifying all 
his references. lie ivould not often find direct inlsreprcsen- 
tati(»n or misquotation. But be would almost always fin<I that 
the context of the orijrinal gives the story an utterly different 
tone from that which it receives in the vivid and picturesque 
narrative which has led so many astray.* 

We are, indeed, inclined to Uiink that most modern writers 
have a tendency to exaggerate tlie amount of conscious national 
feeling which existed in the eleventh cetltury. either in I*]ng1aiid 
or elsewhere. If any people over w'as. in the slung of (»iir 
day. an * oppressed nationaliiy,’ the English were so under our 
two Williams. But they show very little consciousness of llii'ir 
eonditiuu. Nowhere do we find so little expreftSMiii of .<lrietly 
national feeling as in tlic most strictly national roeonl, thi* 
Saxon Chnmicle. 1'he Chronicler bitterly deplores the op- 
pressions of William's I'cign, but he never once suin.^ them up. 
as a modem writer w'ould do, in the one phrase of * fV»reigi> 

‘ dominion.' lie feels that William is \ct;y different I'roin the 
kings that were before hlm.die feels that the stale of thing> 

* Let us take two instances out of many. Wiiliain. in lOSo, 
arrested his brother Odo on several charges. Orderic 1).) puts 
a speech into the King’s mouth, in which j[hree of tlie accusations 
ruit tiius: ‘Angliain vehementor opprossit,’ ‘crudeiitcr paufjcres 

* eppressit,' * toium regnom injustis exactiunibus concuticna cx- 

‘ agitavM Thieriy, professing to follow Orderic, leaves out the ^ 
last chsr^ and thus colours the two first, ‘ roi accusa IVvi^ue 

* d’avoir inaltraitd les Sajeonj! outre mesure, au grand danger dr ht 

* eauMe commvne,* 

Tlie other is the story of one Brlbtslnn in the reign of Henry I., 
given at Iviigth by Orderic, p. 629. It is clear that Biihtstan was 
of English de>e4;UT, that he was a man of consiticrabh* wealth, that 
he gras vilely treaUd. But there is no evidence that lie was so 
. fasiftdi brvnuic iic was an Eitgltshman, or thdt tJic >anie uiijiisi 
judge might not liave treated a Normaa as vilely. Bui Thierry. 

constantly sticking in M’Anglaia,* * le Saxon/ &c., giroa the story 
a turn for which there is no foundation at all in the original. 
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has greatly changed, and changed greatly for the. worse, vbut 
he BceiiiH to have no idea of the real cause of the change. No 
* oppressed nationality^ ’ now-a-days could lament more bitterly, 
but modem lamentations would take another form. We do 
not mean tliat no natioiiaJ feeUiig existed, that men were not 
conscious of the difference between a countryman and a 
stranger ; we do not mean that, even in the Chronicle itself, 
the cons(*iousncss of such difference is not plainly marked. 
But we doubt wliethcr, cither in England or anywhere else, 
tiie feeling had, in that age, assumed the distinct shape whidi 
it has assumed in later times. England especially was used 
to the presence of foreigners. She had learned to place one 
foreign con(|ueror, whoso beginnings had promibed much worse 
tlian die beginnings of William, among the best and noblest 
of her native princes. The experience which England had 
bad of the good government of Cnut, pmbably helped in no 
slight degree to pave the way for the suexscssof William. And 
the promotion of foreign cSrls and bishops was only the con- 
tinuation to a greater e??teiit of a system to which men had been 
already u>ei1 under King Eadward. They knew that a stranger 
was not necessarily iiii oppressor; even Godwine and Harold, 
ill the full swing of triumpli, did not drive out all Eadward's 
ibreigii favoiiritios ; the bail were driven out, but iliosc who 
lioil n«»t abused their position retained their honours.* But 
liowever all this may be, it is certain that tlicre is a remark- 
able absence in the (Mironielc of the sort of complaint wliich 
we should liavc looked for, complaint of the domination of 
strangers as straiigerj?. When we eomc to writers who lived 
furl her iVoiii the event, the expression of national distinction 
heeome^ iiiucli plainer. That is to siiy, in William s own reign 
men had no leisure for speculation on these matters; aftcr- 
w’ards they began to think and speculate and remark the 
distinction between the jraces and the effects of that distinctiop. 
Each generation saw the difference more clearly as a matter 

history, c\en wdiile each generation saiv another stage in 
the jiractical healing of the breach. When wc reach Robert 
of Gloucester, he talks of * Nuniinns and Saxems.’ as Thierry 
liiiiiself might have done, in words which Thierry has appro- 
jiriately clukscn as a quotation to wind up Ids history.'t 

* ('oinpare the Chronicle A. 1052 with Roger of Howden on 
the some year (Scriptt. post Bed. p. WUliam, the Norman 

Bishop of I^mdoii, seems to boar a good character both before and 
after the Conquest 

f ^ Of |>a Normannes be)> |>^ hoy men, ]iat be|» of pffi lend 
And 1*0 hiwe men of Snzoiis, as ^ch understondc.’ 
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1a estimatuig the effects of the Conquest, no question is 
more important^ or rather we may say tlmt It is the qu^tloii 
itself, how soon and what steps were the Normans and ISug- 
lish fused into one nation ? It is very curious to trace the way 
in which the old phrase, * Franci et Angli,’ as an exhaustive 
division of the ^ King's men/ gradually dies out But the 
inquiry is rendered more difficult by the quesrion which con- 
stantly occurs — who was French and who was JSnglish? 
There is no doubt as to the iKWition of a ^man who had 
fought for William at Senlao; there is none as U\ tliat of & 
man of unmixed Old-Englirii descent* But under which 
head came the children of the first Norman settlers? What 
were the feeling of a man, son of a Norman father, but born < ui 
English ground, often of an English mother, holding English 
estates and English honours, obey ing and administering English 
laws? When the * King's men, F'rench and English,' were 
summoned to his standard, among yrhich class did such a man 
do his service? We do not ask alraut great earls and bisho|M ; 
what were the feelings — in modem phnhe, what vras the * nation- 
/ ality/ of a citizen, a yeoman, an ordinaiy priest, an ordinary 
countiy* gentleman, to whom England was his birthplace 
and his home, but whose father or grandfather had fought 
on the winning side at Senlac? We are inde^ U>Id, in 
a rather rhctoncal way, that, at the end of the Conqueror s 
reign, it was a disgrace to be called an Englishman t ; but, 
surely natives of England, burn subject of the King of the 
English, knowing no other country anti owing no alicgiaiii*(* 
to any other sovereign, could not verr hmg have refused tlie 
name. And in cstimatingrthis difficulty we must not forget 
the constant immigration that went on after the Conquc'^t. 
the multitude of foreigners of all kinds who kept eomiiig over 
to make their fonunes in England, to the prejudice alike of 
men pf 01d*English race and of the descendants of the original 
setUw. The words * Angli,' * Franci,’ ‘ Nomianni,' thus be- 
come ambiguous ; in a transitional jieriod they were doubtl<v 
often largely used, so that the same man might call himReif 
Norman or English almort indi^eriniinatcly. The resiiit i^ 


TIic whole of this writer's remarks on tliis subject are very 
curious. See vol. i. p. 363, 4th cd. 1310. 

* * Aagli naturalcs,' Ord. Vit p. €66 * Antique Anglorain in- 

*geniitfBs.’ Eadmcr, p. 48. 

t Hen. Hunt. p. 212; ‘Ita etiam ut 'Anglieum voeari foret 

* opprobrio.’ Cf. Ord. Vit. p. 732 B. : * Num pmeqoi me ritum 

* atftuaat Anslorum.’ 
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that we do not alwayR know under which hetfd to c^ass 
iiativefl of the Jand of foreign cxtractkin. When we read 
that Thomas of London was the first Englishman raised 
to the sec of ('anterbiirv sin<;e the Conquest, it undoubtedly 
means, not that he was, which he w'as not, of Old-English 
descent, but that he was the first native of England, of 
whatever blood, wdi(t had held tliat place since Stigand. 
Blit when Eadnlcr eunqdains that Henry L promoted men 
jtf every nation except the English* * * § , does he reckon the 
grandsons of William V foll<»wcr.s among the favoured or the 
rejected class ? When an English pfict exults over the fate 
(if the Norman companions of the ..Ethcliug Williamt, does he 
mean by Normans natives of N’fwinandy or men of Norman 
blood w lien* ver horn ? There is an obscure story, of which, 
ol' t'oiirse. Thierry innke.*i the iiio^^t, of a conspiracy against the 
• Norinan>’ t^nrly in the reign i>f Stephen.} Have these 
ords the same meaning wliieh they would have had in the 
ihi\-* i»f the Conqueror, or do they merely mean what a con- 
spiracy agaiiiRt the Poitt-viiis i»r ilie Savoyards would have 
iiieant in the days of Henry 111.? Kally to answer these qiies- 
li(ln^ wtiiild require' the niiniiTosI -fiidy of every indication 
lo be fbiimi ill the writers of ^evcrai generations. Such a 
would be a long but, as a .'^pcciincu of what we mean, 
we will M*e what light thrown i>ii the matter by the manner 

«>f thought and speaking to be ^eon in two of our |trine.i|>al 
authorities, one of them Sir Frances V s}>eeial favourite, namely, 
William of Malme>bury iiial Orderic. 

t >iilerie, os we hate seen, wa> horn in England of a French 
father, hut ^very pnibably ^*f an •English mother, nine years 
after William V neeessioii. Now* Orderic undoubtedly looked 
u]KJU biinself as an Englishman. He ealls bimself ^ Angligena,* 
be speaks c»f his rcm«>val to Nonnandy as banishment- § It 
may be said that to one who w.'is not a native Norman, Nhr- 
niandy was a land as strange as England. But then we must 
^ remember how vast a pro|w)rtiun i>f William s tbllowers were no 
more Normana than Orderie*s father. Soldiers of all countries 

* P. 110,cf.94. ^ 

t Hen. Hunt. A. 1120: 

* Num NormannigcniB Gallis clari snperatis 
Anglica regna petunt, obsiitit ipse l^us.' 

The title of ASiheling — Gutllclmus Adelingus— is given to this 
prieoe by Orderic 869 B. 
t Ord. Vit. 911, 2. 

§ Ib. p. 548 A : * De Anglia in Normanniem tcnellus exsol ut 
etemo Begi militarem dcstinata<i sum.' 
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ftAowed his staadard and received Enslisii estates and £a^- 
Kah wives as their rewards. Priests of all countries came ti» 
riiare the benefioea cd* the conquered land, fixim Laufranc 4m 
his metropolitan throne to Oddirius in his wooden chapel at 
f^rewdbury. Nw it is dear tliat Odeliriua, an immediate fol- 
lower and favourite of a great Norman earl, took no pains to 
bring up his son otherwise than as an Englishman. Earl Rogers 
French confessor was clearly iivii^ on terms of friendship and 
equality with the two English priests, to one of whom he paid 
the oompliment ef naming his son after him, nrhile t4> the other 
he entrusted tliat sou for edncatinii. It is clear then that he 
did not look on all his English neighbours as ^ Saxou ' churls 
and swine. And if Odelirius was thus well i&pofied, bis iiidit- 
ence over his patron and soil in the faith could liardly fail to 
have been cnerdsed to soften the fate of those among the con- 
quered ^vith whom Earl Roger had ti» deal. Now no doubt we 
here have a ajmcially favourable oase, but it can hardly have 
been an unique cose ; it at least shoqss that it was not hn|Kl^- 
sihie for the o(»nqiierars and the conquered to sit down quietly 
side by ride. What liaupcned at Slirewrimry must have ha|»- 
]»ciied elsewhere^ and the son of many a foreign m^ttler must 
hale gn»wn up with a heart as truly English as Onieric had. 
Through Orderic's whole work w e see a roost curious struggle 
between his natiemai English feeiiugs, Imcked to be* HUt*c by his 
natural sense of right, am the iqqiosiDg traditions of a Noriimn 
monastery. He folkws the narrative of WTiUuun of l^dtiers 
as far as William of Poitiers could guide him, and llicii 
l>egins to write tor himself in a more indcqieudent spirit. 
He had hem taught — evSn tSiward would not l>o albrncxl 
to eontradkst. that lesson- -that Harold was wixAig and thui 
William was right ; but he is no alavisb flatterer of the 
Conqueror, like William of Poitiers. He admircc? the great 
king, doubly his sovereign, whom lie bad heard of with 
awe and wonder as a boy ; but he exeroiaes a fnnt criticisiu 
on his aolaoiis, and he censures lus cruel devastatum of 
Northnmboriand as it deserves. Altogether we Ibkik tliat 
Ordcric, his whole position and his whole way of wriLing, 
supply a most important witness on behalf of tlio general 
view taken by Kir Francis Palgrave. Nor does William 4»f 
Malmesbury really tell a dHTercnt story. TIis profeb;iioii of 
impartialit} , combined with liis constant insinuations to the 
pr^udicG fif the Ei^lish, is to our mind less endurable than 
the outspoken. enmity of William of Poitiers. Rot the way- 
in which William of Malmesbury is obliged to mask liLs 
JKTorman partisanriiip is, in its way, a witne^M U» tlic gradual 
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blending <vf dne two raoes no leas than the hoaest Eii^lish 
BjTnpatbies of Onleric. William was nndoabt^jr of mixed 
race, and he spent his life in England. Why, then, is he less 
English in feeling than Orderic, whose mixed _ orifpn is only 
matter of surmise, and wlu» spent his life in Normandy? 
^6 difference in feeling between the two is probably owing 
in a great degree to diderent social position. William was 
evidently bom in a higher rank than the son of the priest 
of the wooden church at Shrewsbury. Doubtless the pre- 
judice of birth was more enduring in profKurtion as the rank 
of tlie f»ersons coneemod was lugber. No doubt the mix- 
ture of the two races had a most real, though mainly un- 
conscious influence. But wc may auspect that, among die 
liigher ranks, tiie (vfispring of a mix^ marriage was, for 
the first generation or two, liable to be looked on as a sort, 
of half-caste. Lou'er down in the social scale the feeling 
would l>e much less strong. Thomas of London, bom in lllK 
of Norman parents si^tl^ in Englanil. gives no sign that lie 
was ever ItKikfd u)ion as anything but an Englisl^n eitlier 
by himself or by anyone else. 

* And noa* as hi the transfer of the IoimI from English to 
foreigners, i >n this jioint Doineaday is of course mir chief 
evidence. Now a careful study of Domesday will certainly guide 
the inquirer to tliat middle vic-w of the siibieetfor which we con- 
tend throughout. The Sun ey shows that there wsas a transfer of 
property on an eiHtniuiiis scale, a transfer complete enough to 
exclude every native Englishman from a |)lace in the highest 
class of lamlowneiy. and thus to found a real territorial aristo- 
cracy of ftireign origin. But Domesday gives no support, to 
the pipniar ni»tion that cverv' Eiiglishnian was turned out of 
luaise and home. We find, in^cetl, no Eiiglishmaii in ]K)SBesBion 
rvf sucirenonuous estates as those held by some C 4 f the Norman 
liarons. i^t we finSi a vast number of Englishmen either 
retaining siimller holdings of die King m eapife or holding as 
tenants of some intennc*diate lewd. We may snnpect that, in 
a great number of eases, the actual <*ocii|iant was not disturbed 
at all.* He often lost a {lorthiii of bis lands, he was otlen 
retiiie.eri t 4 > hold of another what had been bis own, but there is 
no ground for the beJief tliat men who quiedy submitted to die 


• See a curious story in Wilkins' ‘Leges Anglo-Saxonicae^’ p. 287, 
how a cr*rtnin Eadwine in Norfolk contrived,, after tnueli tribula- 
tion. to kc'Cp part of his lands, but we need not infer that every 
Engli-'h landowner who ocenrs in Domesday was worried in the 
same manner. 
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foi%ign gdveniment were, as an ordinary tluiig, turned sulni'fc 
landless and humeless. As for the mutual process of the trantder, 
there can be no doubt that confiscations, doubtless soinctiuies 
very arbitrary and iinjust, lai^ely helped in this work, but 
mere confiscation was not all. In many cases tlic Norman or 
other foreigner got peaceable possession t>f an English estate 
by marrying an English heiress or widow, fn this case tlic 
possessor in the next generation simply inherited tlie estate of 
his znnternal grandfather. All )>roperty again which wjis 
attached to any oflScc, all land — and Sir Francii >liows that 
there was a gfM deal of land t»o circiiinstanccil— whiidi w:u4 
not strictly hereditary, came gnduaUy into the King s hniiib 
for fresh disposal. And at William^s first entry, the vast 
estates of Harold and his funily lay ready to be dealt with 
as the forfeited (uroperty of traitors. Indeed, tluTc' seinns rea- 
son to think that this rule was applied to all who could he 
proved to have fallen or (ought at ^nlac.* 

The two points to be established that the transfer nt* 
lands and honours was very gradual) and that, though \ery 
extensive, it was not absolutely universnl. The picture, in 
short, which Domesday gives us is, when translated into 
inixleni language, that of a great nobility wholly, or aliniMt 
wholly, of foreign origin, a nobility of which prtibably none 
were * of Old-Engliah descent by the full blood, but (»r a 
smaller gentry, a yeomaniy*, a class of burgliers, among whom 
the two races were mixed up in such a way tliat in a giiiic- 
ration or two there could be little means of distinguishing 
them, t • 

We think that we may fakly set down as established truths, 
in utter oppenition to the theory of Thierry, and in siibstautid 
agreement with Sir Francis Palgrave, that the transfer of Katul 
at the Conquest was much less ccnnplete, and that the fu.<iou 
of the two races hmk place much nforc speedily, than liu* 
|ii»piilar version of the shiry represents them. It is dear to ns 
that, by Ae time of Henry II., every native of England iookcil' 

* 8ee * Dialogas de Scaccario^* voi. i. p. 10, spud Madox, * Ili.<«tory 
' of £xdieqaer.* 

f 8o the * Dmlogns do Seacearld^' voL i. p. 10 (ap. Madox, ITitU. of 
Eimhcquer) : *Tam cobaWtantibos Anglids et Normannis, ct alter- 

* ntris uxores duoentibus vel nitbeiitiboa, sic permixtat sant nHiioncs 

* ut vix disceixii possit hodie, de liberis loquor, quis AngISciis qiiiii 
^ Normaaiuia sit gonere.* He goes oa Ul except the villains at one 
end, and he ndght doabtless have excepted the great nobles at the 

but no dottbt the deseriptioD is euiiieDtly true of the intci me- 
diate etesaes in the reign of Heniy IL 
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on liimseli' as an EnclMiman, and tliat even Kn^li^hincn o1 
iorci^n descent were bei^mnlng io share the genuine insulai 
feeling towards men oftiireign birth. And we iiiUHt alway.^ 
roinenibor Uiat * EngliKhinaii,’ * Angliis/ * Angligcna/ was the 
only name that was ever opimsed to * French * or * Xormans. 
We talk of * Normans and Saxons/ but no Englishman ol 
that ago called hjmself* a ^ Saxon/ or was called a ^ Siucoii 
by his Nonnan neighbour or master. 

* We arc deeply grateful to Sir Francis Palgrave for more thar 
one energetic protest against this xnisleadujg |)opular use of the 
words * Saxtai'' or even * Anglo-Saxon/ as the jiroper term 
U\ op[K)se to * Norman.^ It is thcrefoi'c .to be regretted that 
his Editor simiild. in his Table of Contents and his marginal 
analysis, have constantly brought in the cxprcssbii which his 
fatlicr so distinctly cs(*hcws. * 1 must needs here jiause/ sayg 
Sir Francis, ^ and substitute henceforward the true and ancient 

* word English for the tinfihtorical * and conventi<»nal term 

* Aiigh>-Saxoii, an cxprijtesion convoying a most false idea in 

* our civil history. It disguises the continuity of affairs, and 

* siihstitutes the aptiearnncc of a new formation in the place ol 
‘ a progressive evolution.’ ( voL iii. p. 596.) So again ; — ‘ Our 
' readers will recollect that, in coiifonnity with our denial of 
‘ the real existence of an Anglo-Saxim nation, except as a con- 
‘ venient. thtiugli somewhat delusive mode of dqBignating the 
‘ English of the unte-Norman ]»eriod, so also must we deny 
' there being any Anglo-Saxon language. If you liad asked 

* Alfred wdmt he liad^in Lis hand, lie w^ould have answered it 
' was ail Englisc-lNic, and would ^ave been wonderfully sur- 
‘ if you had given it any other name.’ (vol. iii. p. 631.) 
The nann* of our nation then^ as now, was ^ English,’ the only 
name known to ourselves, the only name known to foreign 
nations, save that the Celts within Britain, tlien, as now, thought 


« * The form * Angli-Saxones ' or ^Anglo-Saxones* issometimes used 
to expn^ss Me wUivH/ormedby the umon of AngUt and Saxam ; not, 
as people commooly mean by it, * Saxons settled in England.'^ But 
‘ Afigli * alone is far more common, and ^ Saxones,* we think we 
may safely say, is never found in ibis sense, except when the words 
or matter is borrowed fimn a Celtic source. Seuron always means 
the inhabitants of the distinetlj Saxon part of England, never the 
whole people^ and it it never opposed to * Nomuu^* * Frenchman/ 
or the like. Orderic, indeed (666 A.), makes corUilsi Normans say 
* Saxones Anglos p^stravii^iit/ but sorely this is n mere flourish, 
like calling the Bycantine Empire *XouU’ and its inhabitants 
‘ Danai * and * Pelasgi.’ 
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good to call us * Saxons.’* Hie familiar c^pomtion between 
* Normans ’ and * Saxons* wipes out, as 8k Francis shows, the 
real facts of the case. It mucs us fancy the * Saxons ’ to be 
some foreign and extinct people, instead of being simply our- 
selves. It was the English people over whom Wuliam claimed 
to rekn ; it was the E^lisk people among whom he establishetl 
himsw and his formgn followers, and it- was the English 
people into whose OTcater mass the smaller Vorman element 
was gradually absoroed. It was the English language whichi 
he strove in vain to learn, but which his young^ English* 
born son s]K>ke seemiuj^y from his childho<Hl.t It was the 
English law which he confinned : ^ King of the English ’ was 
the l^hest title which he har^ded down to his defendants, 
and it was to the known loyalty of Ei^i^ishmen that those 
descendants appealed against the assaults of Norman traitors.^ 
By using the * aelusivc” name of * Saxou ’ where writers of the 
time know no name but * Englishidaii,' we not only wii>e out 
a characteristic of the age, but wc gH'e up our national in- 
heritance, wc separate ourselv^ from those earlier jicriods o1* 
our history from which William himself hail im» will to cut 
us off. 

Sir Francis Palgrave’s remarks on the effect of the Conquest 
on language deserve most attentive study, but we have no 
space to do more tliau call attention to them. Like the wholes 
of the chapter on the Bcsults of the Conquest, they arc mere 
hints which we long to see wc^ked out at gi^tcr length. 


* This is perfoctly clear of 1^ age of Wifliam, it is not quite so 
clear as to earlier times. Eginhard (Vita Karoli, p. 25) jsalla Alcwine 

* Saxonici generia homincm,* and (Annates, 808} a certain Eald- 
wulf * de ipsa Britannia natkme Saxo.* Now Alcwine certainly, and 
Ealdwulf probably, were Norfoambrians, therefore not iSffxona. But 
in4^nfaard*s time the two nadons had ndt coatescod, tlie name of 

* Anglia* waa hardly known, and the names of its inhabitants 
might well be QSfd oonfnaedly. Even in the sixth century Grego^ « 
tlie Great speaks of the Jutish ASthelberht aod his people as * Angli.' 

The point is that, in the eleventh cenluiy, 'English’ and not 
' Saxon’ was the name of the nation and the wm opposed to 
'Nmnan.’ 


t Sr Fraaeis Palgrave (vel. iv. p. 22A has dearly made this 
out, Heniy, bora in £iq(ted of a crowned King and Qoeen of the 
StegMlb, was throoghoot keked on by tim English as a kind of 
eoMryman, It wonld qntee^ Iktt in. with tha pdicy of WlUiam at 
time of Heuy's bra to cause hiia to learn the Englislt 
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And among these hints we come acrom one hint more iha- 
i^rtant than all, and one of especial interest to ourselves, 
xhe readers of our former articles on kindred subjects may 
perhaps remember that we called attention to die vast import- 
ance of the reign of Henry II., whose accession we spoke of 
as ‘ almost equivalent to a second Conquest’* We are there- 
fore rejoiced to find Sir Frauds Falgrave reaching substan- 
tially the same cdncliision as ourselves, though apparently by 
iL diilcrent procesb. We were speaking mainly of what Dr. 
Vaughan calls * Kevolutioiis of llacc,’ of the practical subjeo- 
tioii of natives of England of both races to utter foreigners. 
Sir Francis is speaking, as is his wont, of formal laws and 
institutions. The changes in the law commonly attributed to 
the Conqueror Sir tVancis attributes to his Angerin great- 
grandson. ‘ In all these drcumstances I can find the most 

* eviilent and cogent proofs tliat a great revolution was effected, 

* not by William, but by Henry Plantagcnet’ (vd. iii. p. 601.) 
To this * rcvohitiofi ' Sir^JiVaneis attributes the introduction of 
those special feudal incidents which we commonly attribute to 
lhcCouc|uci'or. hut of which Sir Francis's own researches have 
iliscovered no trace either in England or in Xonnandy before 
the accession of the line of Anjou. Here then is a most impor- 
tant line of iu(|uiry barely hinted at and in no way worked out. 
Tliih again makes us deeply regret that we have fiom the 
hand of Sir Fniiicis Palgravc only a firagmentavy account of 
the reign of William and of the reign of Henry no account 
at all. 


As a iHimposition, die luasterjiiece of Sir Francis Palgiave 
is his histoiy of the reign of WiXiam Rufus. For our own 
sakes WG woidd gladly exchange it for a finished narrative of 
the reign of his lather, but it is a wn to have any^ jiortion of 
our national bistiiry thus recorded by Sir Francis in his best 
manner. Every reader can judge for himself of the life-lito 
tale which Sir Francis had wrought out of the actions of the 
Worst man— posbibly ncjt the worst ruler — who ever sat on 
the throne of England. We can add onr own witness to the 
unfailing accuracy of the whole narrative. ^ Francis baa 
here no theories which could posribly lead him aatray, and bis 
unvarying sympathy for everything good and fl^erous finds 
the fullest play in this part of faia history. The portraits of 
Ansplm, the true aaiiit, great, not in any comioandmg poUtioal 
ability, but in the siin|de miyesty of h» rightsousneos, of the 
King, highly gifted by nature, ever and anm in his worst 


Ed. Review, vol. ezii. p. 159. 
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riving signs of nobler capacities within him» but sinking 
from imd to worse till he reached a depth of wickedness and 
vice over which history is obliged to draw a veil- Imth tJicse 
are portraits drawn indeed with a master’s hand. We must not 
confound the struggle between William and Anselm witli the 
later struggle between Henry and 'rhomas. The hitter was a 
struggle between two i^iiiical lrillcip1e^. each of which had in 
that dny much to say for ; but the opposition of William 
to Anselm w'us simply the natural op^Kisitiun between evil and 
gold. The saiutship of Thomas, though sincere, •was still 
artificial ; he had a theory of what u saintly bishop ought 1t> 
be, and be consciously tried to act according to tnat theory. 
Anselm had no theory at all ; he simply obeyed the instinct > 
of his own conscience and tlie lawx of the society to wliich ho 
belongeil. The thoiv>wh clcawness of insight and fairness of 
judgment with wliich Sir Franc^ Palgravc has set fortli the 
lesser * ecclesiastical struggle of the eleventh century rives 
another ground for regretting that vve cannot have man lii<« 
hand, a picture of the greater ecclesiastical struggle of the twelfth 
century. We should be well pleased u» enlarge t»ii inaii> 
other points in this volume, especialiy in the two brilliaiu 
episodes on Scotland and on the First (^nisade. In the 
Scottish chapter, again, w'c have another {lersonal picture, 
that of Queen Margaret, drawn in Sir Francis PalgraM*’s bc'>T 
manner, and we have a clearer description than can perhaps hi* 
found anywhere else of the process by which the Tcutoiiii* 
element in Scotland finally triumphed over the Celtic. It 
most singular to trace how, on the one hand, tlic Celtic kiug.-* 
gradually estranged thems^clvcs from their own pcojile, and 
identified themsdves with the Toiitoiiic ])ortion <»f their Mih- 
jects, and how^ on the other band, the Teutons — in plain 
words, the English — in Scotland gradually adopted 'the name 
and the natioiw feelings of the Celts whom thi^ contiuiitNl to 
look upon as enemies or bondsmen. No part of the book too 
ih Aill^ than this of those passages in which Sir Fraucis in 
some sort assumes the prophet’s mantle, and deals forth those* 
denunciations against our own age and our own nation 4»r 
which some of us may dispute the justice or the relevancy, 
but of which no one can deny the earnestness or the elo({iiencc. 
The chapters on the Crusade are equally brilliant, but, a-itli 
regard to a large portion of their contents, we are obliged to 
pi^ company with Sir Francis. We cannot diink that he 

* 'Qieater and lesser in England ; in Christendom generally the 
two epithets would be reversed. 
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lias done justice to tlie Crusaders. Wo esannot think that^the 
crusading spirit was in itself so essentially uArighteous as he 
represents it. We mean of course the mere general principle 
of the Holy War, ns distil igiiisluMl from the vast mass of indi- 
vidual folly and wickiftlnchs with which that Holy War was 
in jiractice disgraced. A lew sclieinci's like Bohemond may 
have taken the cross with the ulterior object of overthrowing 
the 1‘^astern bulwark of Christendom and of carving kii^loms 
^fur tbenuiclves out of the tottering empire of Alexius. But 
surely no such calculations animated the great mass of the 
Crusaders, good and bad. And surely, if arms arc ever to be 
iKimeat all, the Christian nations of Europe were fully justified 
in drawing the sword to preserve the right of iierfonning what 
tlioy looked on as the holy work of pilgrimage to the Sepulchre 
of CUirist. In so saying, we of course simply defend the ]>rin- 
ciplc of the Critsade. On the actual conduct of must of the 
Crusaders Sir Francis Valgrave may be as severe as he will. 

We end our remaijks with a feeling of real sorrow that 
iioUiing more from the same hand ean follow this noble frag- 
ment. As critics We regret that it is only in a ]iosthumous 
woric that Sir Francis ralgrave has done his powers full 
justice, that we have hod no op|)ortunity of ooiigratulatiiig the 
living author on so brilliant a success, or of arguing out with 
him those points on which we still hold his views to be un- 
founded. We have endeavoured to treat the dead writer as 
wc should have treated him had he still been spared to us. 
Wc have endeavoured to record our general admiration, our 
general agreement,* and at the same time to point out the 
freiiuent exaggerations of Sir Francis’s theory, and also to 
express our regret that one of the noblest of England's worthies 
has found at his hands a treatment so unworthy of his deserts. 
But if Sir Francis Palgravc has been cut off while the greater 
part of his task was* still imperfect, he has left behind him 
iiints ahich may make the fortune of more than one future 
historian. A full examination of the effects of the reign of 
WOliam the Conqueror as compared with those of the reign of 
Henry IL would be a worthy siibjcot for any one of tlie fore- 
most of those true historical schoiarB who have at last learned 
to draw the knowledge of Elfish hislovy from the only sources 
where it can be fouM. 
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JllD. 


Abt. II. — 1. A IHrthna^ of the Bible^ comprising its Ann 
tignitiesn Biograplty^ Geography^ and Natural History. 
Edited by William Smith, LL.D. In 3 voh. London; 
1863. 

2. A Cgcloptedia of Biblical Literature. Originally edited by 
John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. 3rd edition, greatly enlarged 
and improved. Edited hy William Lindsay^ A lisx- 
ANDisn, D.D., F.S.A.S. Vols. I. and II. A. to L.* Edin- 
burgh; 1862 4. 

proverb which describes a ht^ book as a huge evil did 
not contemplate the case of diotumaries and works of refer- 
ence ; nor will any one be inclined to apply it to them, except 
|>eiliaps the uicfartiinate student whom Dr. Smith invites in 
his Preface to read hk three thick iiu[>erial octavos ^thro^li 
* fri>m beginning ti) end.* We confess that even our own critical 
appetite has not enabled us to tlcvour the whole of the six thou- 
sand closely-printed adumos which iv)inpos^ the ]>i<'tifiiiary of 
the llible, still less the even ampler instalment of its yet more 
pemderous rival. With the lifter, lu>wc\ er. we have long been 
familiar in its origjiud form ; and with the former, of which we 
puqsjse more es|iecially to speak, we have continued t4> make 
acquaintance since we noticed it last January, turiiing, to it 
constantly, lM>th as uceasion required and as a systematic ex- 
amination of its various departments has led us. Meanwhile 
we have given careful attention to the remarks of our con- 
temiKirnricA — some of tliem couched in terms we tliiuk of 
tcKi inrliscriminate praise— nithcrs of blame, wliich, though by 
no moans indiscriminate, and evincing indeed in mure cases 
than one a profound knowledge of Biblical subjwts, has 
yet eippeured to ns far too sweeping "and severe for the 
iaults which have been either detected or alleged. But de- 
taikni critieism of a work like this k apt to involve a more 
than proportionate expression oC censure. Having ourselves 
no wkh to dwell on blemishes exerting so far asth^ affect the 
prevailing comfdexion of tiie book, we shall give to our own 
remade a more general ehscaeter, attemptug rather to estimate 
the somewhat eWiged {xwition which the Bible k now as- 
munuig b the economy of Christianity, and the help which the 




The revived study of the Bible b tfak oountiy is one of the 
most raiwkable features of our time, and one which k doubt- 
less destined to be further and yet further developed. Sevived 
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ritiidy 'wc call it ; hut we ]>aiise over the exprcflaion, wliiclf in 
more than one aspect may be challenged aa inaccurate and 
ambiguous. In one sense (and that the moat important), the 
study of the llible has never ceased to be eminently a cha- 
racteristic of the English, and still more <if the Scottish mind. 
In no nations of Christendom have the hearts and thoughts, 
the feelings and language, of the i>eople been more profoundly 
lnfliicii(*e(l and nioulded by it. And though, (»ii the other 
band, there has been till lately a marked cessation of that deep 
interest tii Biblical subjects among the higher intellects of the 
ct)unrry. which ut a fonner e|K)ch marked our literature (and 
it is in this sense that we hail the reviving study of the Scrip- 
tures), yt?t hen* uw we can hardly defend our expression as a 
correct one. For the fonn which that study is now taking is 
iihscdiitely new. ft is a recent development — a gnnvth (so 
far ns thi^ c«)iintry U concwnwl) of the present generation. 
The Bible is now a]»pronclied n«»t merely as a manual of theo- 
logical «lognms--not nwely as a vast repository of texts — ^not 
merely even a field in which a<*i‘urate Mcholarship and varied 
icamhig may find their worthiest exercise in the elucidation 
of idioms and allusions. Tt is more justly riewed as an in- 
tricate combination of the most iliverse elements — a complex 
collectifm of the records of a jirogressive Revelation, and of the 
utterances which that Revelation inspired : reconls, moreover, 
fragmenturv an<l partial, and varying both in their minuteness 
4>1' detail, and in their historical value, yet neither minute in 
pro{Mirtiim to their inifiortaiice, nor historically valuable in 
pntportioii to their ther>logtcal sigtiifiraiice ; utterances, again, 
dcvtitioiiul, \)idHCtic, |KH*tu:nl, and farying widely in the spiritual 
culture, if not in the degree of inspiration they exhibit, yet 
not varyipg aiu'ays cither in accordance with their place in the 
ascending series, or wjtk the apparent qualifications of their 
authors. To estimate and use aright such a collocation « of 
writings requires care and judgment and discernment of a 
very diffei*ent kind from that which anlBices for the comparison 
and*^ ex]ilaimtioii of texts. And the attempt to do this is a 
novelty lit the British mind, almost as groat a novelty t«> pro-, 
feesed theologians as it is to die pubHc in generaL 

The very name of Bible (on whirh Mr. Plmnptre has a 
good article in the Dictionary before us) bears antness to its 
fieculiar character. SiMia — not only so called as being spon- 
taneously acknowledged by the gratcfhl reverenee of the Church 
to be thr liook, unrivalled^ una]mro8chable,'bttt bearing still by 
the ' happy solecism * ^as both Dean Stanley and Mr. Westcott 
have expressed it) of its shigularised plural* the indication €i 
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thaf mnltitiidinousnceis in nnity, which it is no losii eFf^cnttal to 
rememher ii* we woold estimate it aright, and wliieli it has been 
tof* nineh the habit of Prot^tant tlieidbgy to foi^ct or lo 
igiioiv: the Itoahs^ the ScriptiiTep, the cMdlecthm or ratJier 
aggregation id saer^ writings, through which our Ueligioii has 
been heralded and announceil as well as sot forth and ih^- 
vdoped— the Hol^ Library j as tieroine and others felicitously 
named it. 

To trace the theological harmony and unity of the parts thus • 
brought into juxtaposition has hitherto been t(H> cxehisively 
the favourite object of Biblical students — to keep out <»f sight 
or explain away the inequalities which betoken diserepaiiey »>f 
sentiment or doctrine — to fit a text from one b<M>k of Scripturo 
into a text fnrni another, maintainiiig the absolute sameness of 
their testimonjror else their snmdciiientary design— to draiv 
further conelnsions from their combiiied propositions-- to merge 
as much as possible the hnman authorship, ami insist on the 
Divine — to lead away the thoughts i>f the reatler, after a brief 
recognition of the undeniable facts of date, origin, and parti- 
cular purpose, and fix them on ihe central unity which pi r- 
vmles the whole collection. 

We are far from intending t<» db]>:irngc the reverent care 
which loves ti» bring out more definitely this tiniipje characte- 
ristic of the Scriptures, It is the appropriate \\»»rk of de\»>- 
timial theology to do so. And timiightfiil critieisni on its part 
will always recognise the unity thus indicaH*d— ackiniwledgiu*: 
a uneneas of fundamental pitqiose, a harmony of testimonie.^. 
and, in a transcendental sense, a unity of authorship also. But 
wo are sure that juster, truc^i and even mtire reverent vicw< 
of this great principle will he g^ned, if we recognise fully and 
intelligently, instead of grudgingly and partially, the human 
variety of the several parts of Scriptugs*, idiscmng imt the 
fact^only, hut its necesm^ significance, and acquiescing in its 
legitimate and ineritable consequences. Then we shall see the 
utter fiiflacy^and more than fallacy, the misehicvousiicsai also- - 
of that species of theology^ still so common amongst us. which 
is manipulated by the use ct a * Reference Bible ^ — culling here 
a text from the Gkispels, and' there a sentence from Chronicles- 
here an aphorism of A. Paul, and there' a dark saying from 
Eoclesiastes — here a devout aspiration of 8t John, and there 
a pn^ential cautkm frota Proverbs — and forming out of the 
codibination a terHum quid, which is supposed to contain the 
tAe maid of Scripture. We shall he delivered, too, fnim 
that stBI more plausible and deeply« 4 rooted jicrsuasion which 
tinnks to extract iatent doctrine out of delicate shades of 
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phrascolojry, atul rcganln Greek and even Hebrew scholatnhip 
aa an engine for penetrating to occult intimations of divine 
Inith infu.*^ecl by inspiration into the sacred text Important, 
unquestionably, as is the most careful and ri^rous philological 
criticism to tfle right understanding of Scripture, it can only 
be successful accfirrling as it deals with language as a thing 
essentially human, investigating therefore the forms of thought 
\\ lueh ebaracterisc a pe4>ple nr a ])criod, tracing the idiosyn- 
^«Tasies of a writer, and proceeding to estimate tlie doctrinal 
value <»f this or that expression according to the standing point 
of him who uses it, the tieculiar c(»louring of lus style, and the 
]N)s]tioii which he occupies in the graduated development of 
revelation. 

In pnqtortion as we recugni>e the reality of an object or 
group i»f objects, so do we lieiMiiiie more and more aware of 
tli(»sc shades of distinction and subsidiary niceties of detail 
which invariably exist. The broad masses of colour which 
popular opinion 2 iscril>e^ to the Bible, the unfaltering outlines, 
tiie utter al>seiiee of relief, are jilienoineiia never actually found 
in nature, cither in the }ihysteal or the moral world. It is the 
sjiiiie with the pnnlucts of the spiritual world. We are 
learning now at last to apprelieiid a thousand marks of dis- 
crepant* v, which it has long been thought a religious duty to 
ttverlckok. And the recognition brings to our minds a sense 
of expanse, of reality, and harmony of blended diversities 
wliich the ojqKisite habit prevented our attaining. 

Ii(K>kiTig forth over the wide field of Scripture, we feel our- 
selves to lie gazing* on a vast and varied land8ca)>c, with its 
endless distiii(*.tioiis iif shade and distance, its multitudiimus 
tletails, its hoiuplex and delicate outlines crossing, interlacing, 
nudting into each other. To trace out consistently all the lesser 
lines whi(^h mark the middle ami the further distances would be 
it (ask of indefinite majrnitude. On sfimc few of these' we })«f- 
IMise to dwell with the ai<l of tlie works which we are uoliciug. 
Blit U'fore passing on to smaller matters, we desire to insist 
strongly on one brimd distinction which is too idten insiilfi- 
ciently ' attended to— the shar]>, stroiw line (we mean) which 
marks the interval between tlie Old Testament and the New. 
Here are two regions widely and definitely separated. The 
one, though in some sense distant firom ns, belongs to the. 
very plateau on which we are stationed, the remotest points 
of which are still not only comparatively near, but lying ou 
the same general level, and (^dogically one with the ground 
beneath our feet. The other is like a vast extent eouiitiy 
lying stretched below us, and melting into the natural horizon. 
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VSat wide and faiweachinj^ tract— 4lie field of the Old Teeta- 
ment— is beyond oompariBoii more varied and diverafi'od in itH 
MrtB and proportions tlian the upper and nearer regionB which 
Mcmg esBentiaUy to Christianity. It is in tlic Old Testameiit. 
espemally, that m trace that composite character of which wo 
apeak — ^whioh it is so fatal to a tme oompreliension of it to 
overlook, so foolish to disregard or to slur over. The interest 
which attaches to the Hebrew Scriptures, 4s a literaiy' study, 
depends mainly on the rocogiiition of this fact. It is chiefi v 
because Christendom has dinink firmn the recognition,^ that 
scholars and philosophevs have been so averse in general to 
Biblical studm, neglecting to so sur])risiiig an extent a branch 
of knowledge whidi, iiKle])endeutly of its doctrinal value, 
prasents such peculiar charms a tl:oughtful mind. And tht* 
interest now newly awakened in the subject is ctiincideiit 
accordingly with the newly dcvelo]»ed sense of its diversity and 
range. * I gave up a book.' says an eroinont Oriental scholar, 
in his remarks upon the Bible; * 1 gi)»’e ii]i a iM»ok. and found 
‘ a literature.* And like all other instances where tmrh is 
brought out into greater distinctness, the* I'esuit is gain for all 
to whom troth is precious — gain certainly, iii thi*i instance, im- 
mediate as well as eventual, in the deparhnent of Theology. 
The impression left upon the religion^ student by^thc eontein- 
{dation of the Divine will so diversely inanifeijA^, working in 
many and snecessive modes, a,j^ deriving its.eljectire unity 
not from a formal and monotonous samcneM, Imt ironi tin* 
superintending laws of harmtmious perspective, i> far grander, 
far more satisfying, far more pnaluctive i»f faith and adoration, 
than the dull submission df the mind ti» the coin^lusioiis for- 
merly imposed on it. 

W e may lie pardoned for dwelling a little more minutely on ihe 
convenient and suggestive image which wo have just einploved. 
We remarked that in lookhig back on the field of Scripture 
we are surveying on ahnast boundless prosfiect (if tb<> tenii 
may bo aHow^ for what is a retrcgj/ect in reality )--a pn)spect 
bounded tmly by that beginnHi^ oi‘ tlie heavens and the earth 
which form its ultimate horizon. It will liardly l»e questioned 
that thcbcaufyof this pros[iect, as well as its interest and in- 
struct iveness, is enormonsly enhanced \yy the analysis of it. But 
such an analysis cannot but modify many of tho imjiressions 
which first strike the beholder, especially when it is conducted 
with the aid of the delicate instrunients whieJi modern scienc'c 
is ever bringing nearer to pcrfoctkin. As we concentrate our 
attention on this point or on that, w'e sjHi apparent masses 
^broken up, unsusjiected inrlervals revealed, relative pookious 
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materially modified. Here a tract of fiireat is resolved ^into 
gladea and groups of scattered trees; there a £mt ridge of 
land disdoses many minor outlines, intariaidiy, overiaf>ping, 
receding from each 'Other. Here a pile of building is perceived 
to have no oonnexioii witii tlic edifice of wfaidi it seemed to 
form a part ; there a supposed obelidE on the hill-ride is dis- 
covered to be the tofi of a spire rising from the nearer valley. 
And what the ideseope revmils may be tested and folhiwed 
out ill detail by engines of yet more powerful agency. A 
ready good Dictionary of the Bible supplies us with a whole 
apfiaratus for examining the vast and complex field of view 
before us: the alphabetical arrangement affording tliis con- 
venience that wc are thereby enabled to turn our telescope at 
will uiH>n any minutest portion of the field. Kor, as we have 
said, is the process of observatiou confined to the telescope 
alone. In many respects it has a still higher and more scien- 
tific value— like the use of the sextant ai^ the theodolite uiion 
bases ciircfully and exactly measured. Indeed, there is a dose 
analogy between these jirocesses and those of aualytical cri- 
ticism. The exact mcasureiiients, the angular observations, the 
calculations by M»iind, the far-flashed signals of the geometrical 
surb'cyor. And their parallel in the investigations of the critic. 
He too selects the |Kui)t.s of vantage ground, measuring and 
ascertaining the indubitable, and thereby estimating the doubt- 
ful and unknown ; observing and registering coincidences and 
divergences both of statements and of phraseology ; comparing 
the inward sentiment with the outward expression it; and by 
the application of the rules of evidences the laws of tliought, and 
the principles of language couipsting distances and intervals, 
whether between the readci* tuid the narrator, or between the 
narrator and tlie fact. Such being the case, we arc put by a 
giNsl Dictiouarv in possession of c»bscrvatioiis already made, of 
the registered culciilafious of (tx]terieuGcd mirveyors : wc arc 
invited also, and assisted, to employ tlic same processes ourselves, 
and to verify, correct, or carry further (if our ability permits it) 
ilie oontdiwions which others liave arrived at. And w'hatevcr 
errors these computations iu some coses involve, whatever imt>er- 
feetkkiis ncoessarily adliere to every human instminent. yrhatever 
difficulties and acknowledged uncertainties remain after all, and 
must remain to the end in aorae regiens of research inaccessible 
to human scrutiny, it is in vain to deny that entannous progrchs 
has been made lioth in the i^mstructioa and im the use of riiesc 
implements of observation ; and that an cuermous increase t4) 
uur knowledge has been realised — ^knowledge fairiy oautpanblc, 
though under narrower limitaricms, to that wltich is gained by 
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enj^incerB and chorographeni hj a systematic survey from a 
carefollv-measured Ime. 

Whether the volumes before us are all that tliey might bo, and 
all that they claim to be, is another and distinct question. But 
that they possess high merit is at least indisputable, ^^othing 
equal to them is to be found in other eountrios. France is 
still contented with improved and enlarged editions of Calinet 
— that especially which has been issued b^T M. Migne in his 
gigantic * Encyclopedic Th^dogique ’ — a work which, thtmgh 
incorporating many of' the researches of Oriental travellem and 
scholars, scarcely ventures on some timid advances in the de- 
partments of scientific illustration and of Biblical criticism. 
There are doubtless many scholars in France eminently fitter! 
for the task required. But, as Credner has truly oliservcd, * the 

• uncliangcable d<K*-rees of the Council of Trent hinder all free, 

* critical, and scientific treatment of the subject ' in tlic Koni:iii 
Catholic Church ; and any united «cti«m of French Protestants 
for tiic purpose seems very unlike^ji at pn'>cii4. Even in 
Germany the want still remains. AV'iiior's * Bih1i<<ehcs Ueal- 

• Wortcrbuch' is still (we believe) the Ihst and best attein]it 
to supply the deficiency. But highly and tleserM^flly as this 
is esteemed by s<'holai:a, largely as it lias contribiitcHl to the 
execution of the works before us, and fuvuuraldy a> it oi'tei: 
contrasts with both of them, not only in comprehensive gras]», 
but also in the less usually German excellences of terseness and 
decisiveness, it lacks Uith the range and the eoinpleteiK^s to 
which these works aspire, and which was claimed with sonu* 
justice in comparison with it even twenty years ago for Kitto's 

* Cyclopfcdia.’ • 

But if these volumes be in some respects a proud trophy of 
British scholarship and judgment and ontcr|>ris(N cannot 
pretend that the learning which they embody is drawn chiefiy 
m>m native sources. On the contrary, both the iiu)mlsc and 
the guidance come in much the largest measure from Gmiiany. 
In the case of the ^ Cyclopaedia,’ a considerable number of the 
actual iHintributors are German; and in both brniks, indeed, 
more espeoiaU^ in the DiotionaET, it is to Oennan scholars 
and German thinkers that by far the greater part of the critical 
information is due. What our own country has contributed, 
except in some noticeable departments, is mainly the strong 
good sense, the practical tact, and the power of sifting cumbrous 
heaps of learning, whidi has reduced whole libraries to an 
avsalable compass, and made aceessible to ordinary students 
what wne but the few could attain befeire, and they with 
^prodKgious Uboor. And if this practical good sense is some- 
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times accomimnied also by too strong and decided a consdt- 
vative leaning, we must not quarrel with that whidi is eminently 
an English characteristic also, and one which fulfils so important 
a purpose in the economy of Christendom. 

The most OMual^ examination of these Tolumes will show 
the supremacy wbieli the great German ' authorities have 
ac;quired among well-instructra English theologians. Indeed, 
the progress of Biblical studies anum^t *us duriiig the last 
thirty years has been commensurate with our increash^ ac- 
quaintance nrith German dmnes — an acquaintance hardly 
begun when Dr. Piisey \iTote his famous manifesto, carried 
oil, under much obloquy, by Hare, Thirlwall, Milman, and 
Arnold, conciliating g^uallv a more fa^’mirable notice in the 
hands i»f Trench, Alford, and Stanley, and harmonised with a 
stricter Anglicanism in ElHcott; while its influence among 
Dissenters, encouraged by the example of Dr. Davidson, has 
been promoted also by the exclusiveness which drove ibm to 
the (ierinan Universitics^and has been extended further among 
all denumiiiations b^' the cheap translations published by 
Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, till at last it has |)ervadcd every 
scctifui of the Church in Britain. 

The accelerated grointh of (t^rman influeneo amongst us is 
also due in great incasiirc to the jKisition occupied of late in 
tlicir own (nmntry by such critics as Hengstenbeig, Kurtz, 
Kcii, and Delitzs^, who have conducted an extensive, and, in 
sonic sense, whedcsome reaction fn»m the rash and too often 
irreligious speculations of many who preceded tiiem. And itis 
in thw sense, we suppose, that by a claim literally rather than 
substantially true Dr. Smith profcsKcs to give his readers the 
rt^sults of * the* latest investigations of the best scholars.’ How 
far tins reaction has gone in Germany may be best estimated, 
nc 8up|H)se,* from an examination of Herzog's 'Beal Encyclo- 
* pudic/ just completed.* Tliat it is lioth reel and extensive* 
there can be no doubt; nor, though it is due in grebt measui'C 
to political causes, are ive ^posed to underrate its importance 
in a higher aspect. Still wc cannot believe that the present 
state of Gennan ojiinion on Biblical matters is to be accepted 
as the nett result of the critical labours ei the last hundred 
years; iior that its iiermanent continuance is either possible 
or desirable. Meanwhile in Enj^land it has certainly famlitsted 
the spread of au influence which here at least assumee the 
form of progress. An English diseiple of Hengstenberg 
writes in quite a.difierent tone and with quite a different ol^ect 
from Hengstenberg hipiself; and even when stoning at the 
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fittie point as hia master, must turn his £me in a very different 
direct^ to address an English audience. 

In comparing the two works before us it would be unjust to 
forget what is due to the ^ Biblical Cyclopndia ’ as the first in 
the field. It is now twenty years since the first edition of tlio 
'Cyclopsedia’ was brought out bv the late Dr. Kitto, being 
perhaps the most useful and valuable of the many productions 
of that remarkable mao. He had obtained the assistance of 
several respectable and some eminent scholars and divines of 
both kingdoms and of various denominations of Great Britain, 
of others from America, and lastly, of some of the princi]ml 
Biblicists of Gennaiw, including Ewald, Hengstenberg, Haver- 
nick, Tholuck, and Credner. ^d the result, though very un- 
equal in merit, and in some points decidedly weak, was, on the 
whole, of great value, sup^dying to the candid reader help which 
he woidd vainly seek io the best of the recensions of Calmct, 
English or foreign. The work qf Winer supplied to a great 
extent the model of the undertaking ; jsmd Dr. Kitto, while abl\ 
fulfilling the editorial duty of fiunisluiig what his colleagues did 
not provide, abstained (and, as we cannot but think, wisely 
abstained ) fiom Imrmonising the opinions of the contributors, 
and reducing them to his own theological views. The Ixuik. 
accordingly, though undeniably discordant, and (as we have 
observed ) weak also in various }ioints, was such as to oaii>o an 
enormous impulse to the study and knowledge of the Bible, 
and soon acquired a posttiem which till lately it had maintained 
without a rival. 

Now, how'cver, that Dr. Pith’s Dictionary is com]ileted, wo 
cannot hesitate to acknowledge its decided superiority to its 
predecessor. Though confining himself almost entirely to 
England, and within these local limits Ut clergymen for the 
most part of the Established Church (balanced, however, by 
a lay element, of the utmost importaneb to the general result)*^. 
Dr. Smith has secured the aid of a body of cuutributorK who. 
fiir the purposes contemplated, have done almost all that cimld 
lie wished. This is the more creditable to England and the 
English Church, and the more promising for the future, be- 
cause (truth to say), witii the exception of some fifteen or 
twenty, the contributors were not especially marked out for 
the task assigned them. Tlie names of these exco])ted chiefs 


; * The followii^ Ih, we believe, a correct classification of the con- 

u'yribators 47 Anglican clergymen, 2 Scotch Presbyterian do., 
1 Diseenting do., 4 American do. 1 Jew, 10 Protestant laymen, 
i Boman Catholio do. 
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will reaflily occur to all who read the fiat prefixed to {he 
volumes, ara amone them assuredly must be placed the Editor 
himself. Dr. Smiw has exercised his office in a much more 
thorough way than Dr. Eitto^ yet without the unfortunate 
consequences which might have been apprehended. A learned 
and accomplished sdiolar liiinself, he hu also brought to bear 
on the present work the fruits of his large experience in similar 
though less grave*undertaldngs ; and we see in the result the 
^ects produced by consummate judment and prudence. We 
^not profess to have anv per^nu knowledge of the secrets 
of his editorial closet, but knowing how much depends on the 
arrangements and distribution of a composite work like this, 
and h(»w much may be done imperceptibly by editorial sugges- 
tions and counsels, we cannot but admire Hie forethought and 
skill by which so general a harmony has been secured. That 
very wide dificrcnces of opinion exist between the contributors 
is aininduntly evident from the mere mention of their names ; 
but inconvenient collisions are prevented by a skilful distribu- 
tion of the i>arts. Sometimes indeed, even now, a simple 
reader is perplexed lietw'een Hie doctors whom he finds ms- 
agreeing in the columns of the same learned oracle : as when, 
after being convinced by Mr. Twisletcm (art * Shiloh’) that 
the ]K»pular interpretation of Jacob’s prophecy is uutdnable, 
he finds (in art. * Saviour,’ followed by that of ' Prophet ’), that 
the preillction thus interpreted is ^a great step made,’ the 

* first case in which the prophecy distmcHy centres in one 
‘ person : ' or, as when Mr. Twisleton, on his part (art * Tyre/) 
maintains the late date of Job and of the second half of Isaiahi 
in op]M»<iti(iii to the writers of the articles on Hiose books. 
More iiii)Mirtant discrepancies on far graver subjects o^me also 
sometimes to the surface, involving the quesHons of inspira- 
tiou, tradition, inodes of spiritual t^ncy, and the relation of 
J udaisui to Chrbtiaiiity *: and these mfferenoes, while approaclf- 
ing perilously near to a contradiction in terms, are also some- 
times brought inU\ |»erilouB juxtaposition by the alphabet, or 
actually confront one another on the same page, as in articles 

* Micaiah' and ‘Michael.’ Still Dr. Smith has succeeded on 
Hie wh<de in producing a general coherency and agreement 
sufficient for idl practical purposes. He has also discharged 
admirably that other office of an editor of which we spoke jwt 
now — ^thc office of furnishing the connecting finks, filling in the 
gaps, and supplying the articles which were ovetlookeS in the 
general distribution of jiorts — a tha^eas office, for the most 
jiart, and a weary one, bnt which it is highly important to 
[lerform efficiently. In this he has had the anle assistance of , 
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mV Grove, of Sydenliain, whose contributions fai- exceed nume- 
rically those of anpr other writer in the Dictionary, and whose 
more important articles are among the very best which it con- 
tains ; and the co-operation also, in the later part of the work, 
of Mr. Aldis 'Wright, the librarian of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, whose learning and accuracy make him a useful ally, 
though his own contributions are sometimes diy and |)ouderoits. 

Meanwhile the well-deserved reputation of ‘ Kitto*s Cyclo- 
* patrlia,’ and the desire of bringing it u]) to the level of the pre- 
sent day, has induced the pro]n*ictors, Messrs. Black, to issue a 
revised ^itiun, which tliey have confided t<ithe care of Dr. W. 
L. Alexander, of Edinburgh. We haveherethc firsttwo volumes, 
issued in a still more gigantic shajie than Dr. Smith s, and 
reacliing ns yet only to the letter A, with tlic promise (though 
one Avhich we think scarcely possible to perforin) of completing 
the work in one volume more. In this new edition the articles 
on Egyptian and As>vrian Antiquities have been almost wholly 
i*e-written ; as have also for the most part those on the (.leo- 
graphy of the Holy Land ; (diiofly by two of T)r. Smith's own 
contriinifors, Mr. J. L. Porter and Mir. Stanley Leathes. 
And if, notwithstanding the very gi'eat improvements effected 
here, we can hardly allow that these departments have erpiallcd 
Dr. Smith's, we must concede a countcrhalaacing Mipcriority iii 
another class of ai'ticlcs wliich have also been entirely ro-written, 
those wliieli treat of Jenish anticpiitiea and embiNly Babbini(*ui 
and Masoretic lore; some of them by the learned Editor hinise!r 
the greater part by a scholar favourably known to the public 
already by his works on the Mcgilloth, *Mr. C. D. (linshurg. 
'Wisely resolving also to avoid too close a competition wirli 
his fonnidablc an<l ^vell-fiimished rival, Dr. Alexander h:is 
carried nut more fnllv the original diversity of tlie t,wo works ; 
lyid leaving Ui the Dictionary on acknowledged superiority a> 
such, has enlarged his oum dqiartment of ‘ Biblio^il Literature,' 
adding to Credner's and Davidson's articles on ^ Biblical Ol- 
* tic'sm,* * Introduction,' nud ' Ititerjwetation,’ a scries of notices 
oTi eminent coinmentatoi*s and critics : which, th(»ugh occupying 
too much space already, and ever tending to claim more, is 
highly appropriate and useful. On the other hand, a part which 
is little altered, and when altcreil not always we think for the 
better, is that which consists of introductory articles to the 
\wous books of Scripture. More should have been done to 
bring these up to the Ict'cl of the day. It w'a« a homage justly 
due to the respected memory of Hiivcmick to leave his coii- 
trftutionB (thfise on the Pcntatcnch) unaltered, Imt bring writers 
»migbt in all cases have rcviscfl their articles with advantage. 
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This Dr. Davidson has done for his part, with his usual exactness, 
ill Ills notice on the Chronicle ; in which as well as in a new 
article on the book of Ezra, he has been allowed to speak with 
entire freedom, not (wc ho]te) as a preparatoiy compensation for 
tlic loss oi* his old subject, the ‘ Bcvelation.’ Dr. Henpten- 
berg's article on Ecclesiastes (in which less than any other of 
his we saw necessity for change) has been replaced W a more 
clatMirate one, nenerly to the same effect, written by%r. Gins- 
burg; and the Book of Lamentations receives a fuller and 
fictter treatment than before, from Mr. Deutsch. The con- 
cessions made to histiineal critidsm arc almost impercq>tible ; 
in sonic* cases the present Editor ^hows a more decided opposi- 
tion tfi its claims than his ])redeeessor. 

Nor i^ it only in the clcpartment of Introduction that the 
reactionary tendency of this new edition is displayed. Under 
the re\ising hands of Dr. Alexander, we lose a large portion of 
the more liberal articles whivh characterised the first edition of 
the work. AVe arc soiTy^to exchange the clear and manly statc- 
nicntfe of the late Professor Powell on the facts of physical 
science for the elaborate attempts of Dr. M'CansIand and 
others of the same school t4> jirovc that the statements of 
Moses and other >acred writers * C(>m]K>rt, with admirable pre- 

* cision, with the pnifouiidest scientific conceptions of moclern 

* times ; ' and wc regret all the more the cancelled article on the 

* LonVa Day,' when wc observe the ominous reference to 
' Sabbath ' which takes its place. On the other hand, the 
Editor has presort ed the article on ‘ Inspiration,' which was 
one of the weakest of the contributions to the first edition 
iiii|K)rtcd from America, and repi^sents a phase of opinion 
wliieli thoughtful divines, even in Scotland, have begun to 
feci and confess is no longer tenable.* Dr. Smith, liappily, 
has i*oiiiniittcd himself to no such line of ailment, and it is 
well, probably, that in the jirescnt state of opinion he has fo> 
borne to intndiice any article on Inspiration at aU. 

Before we proceed to follow him in his survey of the 
several books of Scripture, we may be allowed a few prefatory, 
remarks. W e protest^ in a recent Number against the assump- 
tion ]x>pularly maclc that the ancient Jewish Scriptures were 


* The reactionary character of the present edition may be seen 
especially in the following articles, some of which, however, we do 
not deny, are improved in other respects. Accommodation^ Antile- 
gomena^ Canon^ Chaos, Circamcishn, Creadon, David, Deluge, 
Demon, />c/Mon?a« fretained under a protest from the Editor], Esther, 
Firmament, God, Magiographa, Beavens^ Hellenists, James, Jehovah, 
Joshua, Jude, Law, Logos, Longeritg, • 
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piAposdy and expready adapted hj Divine wisdem to the 
wants OT the whole human race; that their teaching was not 
only adjusted to the capacities and circumstances of the Jews, 
but intended also to be a constant and essential element iii 
Christian doctrine* furnishing an indispensable gnmndwork of 
primfeA’al truth* and daiining coextensive (though subordinate) 
authority ^-ith the precepts of the Gospel itself. Kecctgnising 
equally with our opponents the Divine origin and authority of 
those Scriptures* we conceive thdrnse to be limited tievortheless 
by the conditions of their acknowledged purjiose! and that the 
very peculiarities which fitted them f(»r the jmrt they originally 
fulfilled* disqualify them without special adjustment for uni- 
versal application. 

The writers of the canonical lMNik>, though divinely com- 
missioned and supcmatiirally qualifier] to instruct the men 
of their own time and nation, wore loft nevertheless to their 
own resources in all departments onlinar)' knowledge, in- 
cluding the knowledge of events atvl incidents, 'lliey de- 
pended, even for contem]M>rary history*, on the best iiifonnation 
which they eoiild obtain : and for bygone times they tirew 
their knfiwledge from such oral or d«K*umcntary cliainieU a.s 
preserved and condiieU*d the memory of the past. 'Fhe area of 
their inspiration extended only to the doctrine wlut*h they had 
to deliver; and, in dealing w-ith hktory* only to tlie. s]Mrit, 
the judgment, the mind with which they regarde*! the evont-^ 
they commented <»n, and applied llie existing records to the 
instruction of their hearers. Inspiration did not imjdy a clair- 
voyant acquaintance with transactir>ii&^ and cii*ciimstaiiee< 
remote from the range of their natural fa<mllies. . 1’Jiese «’on- 
elusions* in which thoughtful men are continually inclining 
more and more to accpiiescc* are strietiy in harmony, we 
believe, with the claims and assertions pf S<?rij>tnre itself. The 
]S>sitioii which we maintain admits of ain]jle illustrate »n from 
the earlier sacred history ; it finds its culminating exemplifica- 
tion in the A|>ost]cs and Evangelists* whom all Christians 
agiee in rogo^ng as the highest addiieible instances <if 
inspired men. How then are we derogating fWnn the insjii- 
ratif>n by which |iro{>hct8 or sacred chroniclers s])oke, ii* we 
deny that there is sufficient reason (still loss any rcligioiis 
obligation) to flap|M)se that the facts m which they comment, 
the events which they record, the recollections of the distant 
past^ ])y wdiich they enforce or illuHtratc their |>roce]>fs, were 
certified to tliein hy divine light* or guaranty] to all ages as 
absolutely and unquestionably iM»rrect? We believe, for our 
^ own part, that such records and statements are freely open to 
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criticism ; that ivc are perfectl]r at liberty as Christians, slid 
indeed should te at liberty as Jews, to sulgect them to the 
keenest scrutiny, without invalidating the dams of the writers 
to inspiratiun, even when forced to question the accuracy of 
their statements — or, indeed, when convinced of their in- 
accuracy. Prove that sudi and such facts were beyond the 
scope of the sacred writer's knowledge, whether in science or 
in history — that cten when satisfactory to liimself the sources 
qf his information did not deserve riic implicit credence of 
others ; and errors of statement or conception on his part, as 
they will detract nothing from his truthfulness of purpose, so 
neither will they shake our belief in his inspiration, nor lessen 
the reverence due to the religious teaching of which those 
statements were the occasion and the vehicle. Were it not 
for tliis ])cr.suasion, wc should shrink from challenging any 
assertion, however trivial, which is contained in the Scrij^ures. 
Uut armed with this priiiaiplc, wc see without dismay the 
necessity for doubting or.qualifying many parts of the Biblicd 
narratives, as well as for canvassing the received authorship of 
several of the ScriptilTal luHiks. gl 

The Mibject of the Mosaic writings is first in impormice as 
in onlor. We admire the candmir, ability, and extensive kiiow- 
Icilgo of his Kiibjoct with which Mr. J. Stenurt Perownc has 
treated this weighty matter, cs])ecially in his concluding article 
* Pentateuch,' conceding as he lias tione so muc^ to the just claims 
of critiri.sm, while maintaining on the whole an essentially 
eonscr^ ativc ]kOsition. Such articles as the one wc speak of, 
mid even, to a certain degree, those on the five Mosaic books^ 
would have raised a few years ago a })erfcct storm of alarm 
and indigiiatrnn. Wc rejoice to see an acknowledged member 
of the Evangelical scIkkiI venturing to look such questions in 
I he iuco, ana not only rising aUivc the prepossessions of his 
party, but eschewing tfie elmiorate evasions and mystic dog** 
luatisin of Hengstenberg. He fully and fairly allows the 
composite natiu*c of the Pentateuch, and the certainty both 
that it was originally in jiort a compilation, and that it has 
undergone various rccensiqns and additions since its first ap- 
pearance. If wc do not altogether agree wj^ his ooneiusions 
as to the proportion in which the iiooks ar^to be ascribed to 
Moses himself, wc value his articles none the less on that 
iiccoiint. believing them fo be most important indications of 
what has been established already, and serviceable contribu- 
tions to a discussion which must continue to be carrieil on, 
though it may never admit of a complete solution. Perhaps 
it may never be possible to decide indubitably when or by 
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^vkom the l^cutatcuch, either in its present or its primary 
fumi, was committed to 'nTiting. lint in tlie toco of this un- 
certainty it is much if we can satisfy ourselves how little such 
uncertainty aflccts tlie value of the book as a religious manuni, 
when the true limits of its use among Christians are under- 
stood. Indeed, if we were obliged to acsccpt the hy))otli(>Kis 
that it is only iu an oral fonn that any strictly Mosaic element 
has been jireserved, the marvellous fidelity with wliich ritual, 
legislative, and didactic formularies have been transmit! cmI 
ill otlier cases through an hereditary jiriesthood (though 
without the guarantee of pcr]jctiiity which attends di\inc 
truth), would be almost as great a security to ns as writing 
Itself for the correct jircser ration of tliohc essential parts, 
if the naiTative parts have not been ecjually safe fiinii tra- 
ditional cnlarg(‘inents, wc must Imiw t<» the laws whicli 
goveni the uorid, and thankfully rcmoiiiber that our faith as 
Christians is not bound ii]» with the details of Isnicditisli 
history. 

The ]»re-emii]ciit iinportauce of the I^ontatourli and of tlie 
questi^s respecting it, makes the date aiid authors1ii|i i>f tiic 
Book nf Jtishiia coniparatiiely iiiiim|H>rtaiit, except, iudeeil. 
(and this is a weighty considcratuai ; in so fur us it bears upon 
and iilu^iratc.s the foriiicr priibleni. But in the Book of 
Judges we enter on groiitiu distinctly separate and more 
ascertainable. Jlcre wc have an iindeniahlc instance of a nar- 
rative, or Series of inirrati\es, coiiqiiied long after tin* e\cuts : 
and one, also, fur which the iiKist tcnacdoiis (*ritic will hardly 
claim the authority of ctintcni]M>rary chnmicics, iiicorponitiiig 
though it diies s«>ine most t precious fragments of undoubted 
anticiuit}’. The article tijion this subject in the Dictionary, 
mainly following Bert hean. i.^afair and reasonable one, Y'et 
it hardly does justice to the exceeding interest which attache^ 
t4S this ]M>i‘tion of Scrijitore. The of Judges would 

have been better treat c<l by one who was investigating 
s«>riatim the sources and the diaracter of all llic histo> 
r'.eal Scriptures. Here, if anywhere, we are ciiahied |wiie- 
trate to indubitalde oirments of antiquity, to obtain some 
unquestionable dj^ concerning the condition, the ideas, and 
even the languaj^of the Israelites before their consolidation 
under Samuel, and thus to obtain a basis for exploring 
matters of more doubtful certainty, a criterion whereby to 
estimate the dimmer objects and distances beyond. 

"With the Bemks of Samuel opens a new era of the Hebrew 
aiinds. We have already expressed our admiration of the 
ability and acum^ with M'hich Mr. Twislctou has handled thi^ 
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subject ; aiifl we cannot but add our regret also, that tliw is 
the only article belonging to the department of * Intro* 
* ductiun ’ which has fallen to his share. A layman possessed 
of the requisite learning, and qualified in other respects for 
the task, has advantages <iver clergymen which no honesty of 
intention on the part of the latter can altoge^r compensate. 

The fundamentally historical character which Mr. Twisleton 
claims for the Books of Samuel belongs still more undeniably 
^to those of Kings. # Througlioiit this period we are resting, 
without doubt, on the authority of contemporary records, though 
the date of the compilation as it actually stands, and the 
amount of license which tlie comjnicr allowed himself, are 
matters which involve jMiints of |preat diflScidty. Lord Arthur 
Hervey s article on these book?« is a good s]iccLmcn both of the 
merits mill the peculiarities of that eminent clergyman, and 
furnishes a satisfact(»ry supplement to the very insufficient 
notice of the Chronicles avhich he contributed to the first 
viduino. lie gives a ^ir and candid estimate of the way in 
which the coiiqiilatioii grew; though maintaining, we tliiiik, 
much too confidently the Ralibinicai tnulition that Jeremiah 
was tlic compiler ; and his revolutionary holdness in matters of 
chr<)n(»]ogy and genealogy, and the rcailiiiess with which in 
these matters he supposes the sacred text to have hecn handed 
over to the mercy <»f empirics, contrast rather strangely 'witli 
his hclief in the absolute hiipeccability of the narrative, and 
wiili his exalted idea of the divine puqiosc which has botli pro- 
duced and preserved the entire volume of the Hebrew ScrijK 
tiires. • 

After a ])eri<Hl itf so solid an iiistorical character as that of 
the Kings, 'illustrated too so fully during the most ira]>ortant 
part of the time by the eontemporury utterances of the Prophets, 
it is strange to come once more ii]K>n uncertain ground at the 
ciM)ch of the ('aptivity. But the way in w'hieh the Books cof 
Daniel and of Esther arc to he roganicd is so obviously ques- 
tionable, that the question was raised even in the Jewish 
C'hureh,and has been revived whenever there has been a revival 
of criticism. The case of tlio fonner book has been stated 
by Mr. Wcstcott 7n the Dictionary before us, with a strong 
conservative leaning, and not altogether with his usual fairness 
and judicial exactness : that of the latter by Lord A. Hervey 
witK a still more settled determination to uphold the popular 
view. We cannot say tliat we are convinced by the calmer or 
the more eager arguments of either; and we believe that were 
the same measure meted to a Scriptural as to a secular book, 
no doubt would remain in the min& of competent critics that 

« • 
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neilber of these narratives is ^contemporary with the events 
related. But two considetrationB prevent a dispassionate 
juc^ment on this matter ; and the considerations deserve our 
respect, though we believe the Reprehensions w'hich accompany 
them to be wrong. Finrt, it is felt that if these books be not 
contemporaneous history, they ace not to be accounted history 
at aU. They cannot he rcgiurdcd like those earlier Scriptural 
narratives where the authors committed to wiitiiig what ‘ they 
' had heard with their ears, and their fath#B had declared uiito 
* them, the noble works which God had done in theia days, and 
^ in the old times befiire them ; * and in which the action of tlio 
imagination, dther on the writers part, or such as had been 
incidental to the transmission of the story, was wholly or almost 
wholly an unconscious one. In the Books of Uaniel and 
Esther, if they be not exact and autlicntic history, imajginatioii 
must have jilayeil a mere deliberate part. Ana this is a con- 
clusion from which good men naturally shrink with alarm. 
Again, is not the authority of Chij^t himself pledged to 
the genuineness and" the voracity of these books, to that of 
Daniel expressly, to that of Esther by implication with the 
other Scriptures ? and ought not this to he abundantly con- 
clusive against all the doubts of critics ? Now, with rcganl to 
this latter consideration, wo» cannot admit that in any case the 
citation by our Liord of a StTriptural b<Kik for its moral, its 
doctrinal, or its prophetic teaching, can justly he uuderstiiod a 
general voucher for its historical accuracy or its reputctl author- 
ship. And furthennore in the present case (and this is our 
answer to the first objection also ) it is most important for us to 
observe that the books in qwesdou l>elong to that |>art of the 
Jewish Scriptures known as the Cetubim or Ilaghigrapha— a 
portion definitely distinguished, not only from the Prr^>hets 
pro)M^r]y so called, but also from the historical books { including 
these ik Kingsl w'hich by the some classification were ranked 
among the propiietical writings. 

We have no wish to revive or to advocate the old Babbinical 
the<^n that a lower degree of inspiration must he assigned 
to the Hagiographa; nor do we fmrget that in this division 
are comprised the eminently prophetic Psalms, and the simple 
authenue narratives of Ezra and^ehemiah. But we stn»ngly 
assert nevertheless the peculiar liability of books in tliis division 
to cfaidienge and discussion ; and the fiuit that the BimiE of 
Dajmitwas placed in it, while Hi^gai, Zechoriab, and Maladii 
,i£e placed among the Prophets, is indiR|)iitably a most significant 
ditinction. Why arc narratives to be set down as histcffT wbicli 
pei*liaps were netaer intended, and never. at first taken for 
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such ? Why are wo to suppose^ as Mr. Plumptre well asks (ttt. 

' Ecclesiastes ’), ^ the inspired writers were debarred from 

* forms of composition which were open -withont bhune to 
** others ? ' Why are wc to regard as abhorrent from Canonical 
Scripture all exemplification of that tendenqr which Lord A. 
Hervey himself (art * Kings’) points out aa a characteristic 

• of the Jewish mind ? 

It is one of the weak ]K>ints of the ordinary Protestant system, 
tliat, throwing as it does such enormous weight upon the received 
Canon f>f Scripture, it yet gives so little heed, and allows so 
little interest, to the question of the composition of the Canon, 
and to the phenomena there presented. Mr. Westcott is doing 
eminent service to the Church in England by the attention be 
is drawing to the suljcct. We ourselves cannot but regard 
the oitlinary Protestant view of the Old Testament as an 
cxaggiM'ated one. But all recognition of the Jewish Scriptures 
as exceptionally aa^;red ini;|ilics a |)eculiar deference to the 
judgment of those who Jomied the Jewish Cancm. The more 
therefore the object and result of that judgment arc exalted, 
the more slioiild it be considered and respected in its minor 
(letail> also. 

Xow, .-urcly, in this nsj^ect. the distinction established from 
the first between the three divisiims> of the Hebrew' »Scripturcs, 
and miifirined hy Apostolic usage, becomes of the \ cry greatest 
lin|Mirtniice to us: and the loss or deliberate disturbance of 
that di««tiiirti(»n in the Bibles of Protestant Christendom is a 
scrioii> evil. We are in danger of mistaking the very nature of 
the lMK»ksi we revere ;*and this, by our own neglect or removal of 
the ancient landmarks. Nothing is^iuore easily niisajtprehended 
or f(»rgotten*tiiaii the object of a writer in com)M>sing ab<H)k,or 
the views taken of it by those who put it into our luntds. A 
paralile, ah aptdogue, an allegory, may readily be stifiened into 
matter of fact by tlie mistaken apfirehensioiWof ovcr-reverence, 
till we are in diuigcr of cx]Mising t«> the charge of forgerj* one 
whom w'c have misunderstood tlirough our very eagerness to 
pay him honour. 

Kor is it only the seimration of the llagic^aplia from ibc 
Law and the E^>pbets, which shows the thoughtful spiiit w'hich 
presided over the settlement of the Canon, whether that were 
the work of one or of many generations. The alterations 
and ada)itations of the sacred text which were then made, or 
then at least confirmed as valid, indicate an estimate oF that 
text very different fi*om the superstitious notions which sub- 
sequently prevailed. Wc feel what delicate ground we arc 
touching on here, and we forbear to go farther. But this, at ^ 
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ledHt^ we may say, that every proof of diBcrimination and dis- 
cretion, exercised by those earlier Doctors (rf* the Jewish 
Church, is of peculiar importance as a justification and en- 
couragement of the exercise of s<»iind reason now; it assists 
the emancipation cf theology from hurtful trammels, under 
sanction of that very respect which is due to sacred antiquity. 

There is one book of the Hagiographa to which these con- ' 
sidcrations give peculiar imiKirtance, a bdok of which the 
ancient (and as it seems the original) estimate has been well- 
nigh lost by later generations. We s))eak of the Book of 
Psalms. Few of the Imty are ^srobably aware, and even of our 
clerical instructors few care to remember, that this familiar 
and dearly-prized iMirt of Scripture was originally divided into 
five portions or l^ks. StiJ fewer know what signifi<*ant 
results are deduciblc from this dhdsion. It is a division wholly 
lost sight of in the vernacular versions and ecclesiastical 
arrangements of the Psalter; lost sight of too, apparently (for 
all popular purposes at least), before the Christian era. And 
yet we are justified in speaking of it as the original dinsion. 
Its antiquity is unquestionable and unquestioned, far more 
than that of the titles prefixed to the Psalin<. It is not only 
recognised by Christian Fathers and Jewish Doctors, not cmly 
(like the superscriptions) traceable still in all existing versions, 
the Hebrew and the LXX, as well as all subsequent trauh- 
lations, but it is indelibly imprcs8e<l on the most ancient text 
at once by the established order of the Psalms, and by the 
doxolomes with which the five bcwiks arc severally concluded' • 
those doxologics, namely, which occur at* the end of the 41 st, 
72nd, 89tli, and 106th the ]ioints w^hich we know from 

indepei^ent sources to have lieon really tlie (Kiints of divisi<in. 
Now wire this all that could be said, we might merely regard 
these lines of distribution as conventional or con veniciit breaks, 
like those in tho#Anglican Prayer-book, (»r in the ancient 
Ferial uses of the Latin Church; and adapted, pcrliaps (as 
has been suggested), to the fivefold division of the I’enta- 
teueh. But here is the importance of the phenomenon. Of 
the books thus marked ofif, the first (reputed to be wholly the 
work of David) is characterised by the almost exclusive use of 
the word Jehovah as the name of (jrod ; the second (even in the 
Psalms which are ascribed to David) by an almost equally pro- 
pondterating use of the name Elohim ; the third is comjioBed of 
two portions, between which the very same distinction exists as 
between the two ])roccding books, only in a reverse order, and 
in a somewhat modified degree ; while in the two last bmks, 
both professedly • of more miscellaneous anthorehip, and botli 
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of them exclusively Jehovistic in their phnueology, the fourth 
bepna with a reputed Psalm of Moses^ and ends with one 
evidently niitten during the Captivity, while the fifth still more 
evidently consists in great measure of Psalms oompo^ after 
the return from Babylon, and exhibits other marks Msides of a 
late place in Hebrew literature. It is true that when we come 
to interpret these phenomena, so many comidications present 
themselves, that it is impossible to be satisfied with what at 
first sight promises to be an easy solution. But the phenomena 
are in themselves so remarkable, that they cannot have been 
accidental. Arc these divisions due to the arrangers of the 
Canon, sortuig the Psalms on some systematic ]dan ? or do they 
rather betray the previous existence t)f separate collections 
ultimately combined? And, on cither hyiwthesis, are we to 
seek the key of the arrangement in chronological order, in 
diversity of authorship, in diversity of purpose, in local differ- 
ences, or ill differences o£ thcidogical opinion? All these 
theories, or modification^ and combinations of them, have been 
suggested ; the qucstioii in debate being still further complicated 
by the doubt what authority, or whe&er any authority at all, 
is to be conceded to the suiierscriptions of the Psalms. Mr. 
Thrup]), who has treated the subject in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary, 
maintains with Hengstenberg the entire trustworthiness of the 
su]iersrriptions, but with this singular, and (as wc think) quite 
untenable proviso, that a psalm may be understood to be the 
production of the descendant and representative of the author 
di*siguatcd ; so that as a ^ Psalm of Asaph ’ may be really the 
com]>osition of the Devites of Asaph’s family, so a * Psalm of 
‘ David ’ may be taken (when requisite) to mean a Psalm of 
the heir and representative of David for the time being — 
Hezekiali, fqr instance, or Josiali, or even Zerubbabel ! Allow- 
ing liiiuself this license, Mr. Thrupp takes chronological order 
as his guide throughout in his survey of the Psalter, regarding 
the first book as David’s own collection — ^the original book of 
Psalm?* —provided by him for the service of the tabernacle; 
and the other biKiks as compiled under Hezekiah and Josiak, 
during the Captivity, and after the Return. On almost all of 
these [loints we are entirely at issue with Mr. Thrum, whose 
brief running commentaiy also on the whole series of Psalms is 
far more ingenious than satisfactory. But we rejoice to see such 
indications of the attention which this portion of Scripture is 
attracting to itsdf. 

The writings of the Prophets, if they do not open such a 
field for venturous and reconstructive oritidsm, yield still 
ampler materials for solid historical conclgsions ; 'as Ewald 
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above all other writerB has ehown. Even Gbsmian analysis 
has here found little to destropr, thouffh much to aet in a msw 
li^ty and illustrate by aug^tiTe combinations. Breathing the 
atmosphere of a higher spuitiial level than in the earlier bonks 
of Scripture, we mid ourselves also moving here in the ele- 
ment m unquestioned and unquestioi^le contemporaneous evi- 
dence. A doubt may sometanes be raised whether the usual and 
received date of some prophetical book be indeed the right one, 
or the ^ition asrigned to its author be indeed what he really 
oocupied; but there is seldom a doubt in any case thid; the words 
which wc read came straight from the personal experience of 
the writer, and were addressed t4) his own generation amidst 
dangers or under dmsdkements which actuolre drew forth the 
inspired message. Bven in the case of Isaiah and Zectiariah, 
the discussions which are raised concerning the integrity of the 
books do not challenge their prophetical character, but rather 
seek to recover the true standing point of the writer by |Kiiiit- 
ing out the signs which indicate his epc>ph and his circiimstances. 
IVitli reganl to tiie Book of Zechari^, the difBciiities alniut 
which are really great', ami have been well stated by Mr. 
Perowne, the consequences depending on the alternative; are oi* 
smaller amount. But in that of Isaiah we cannot hut think 
that the theory which assigns the chapters from the fortieth 
onwards to a prophet of the Captivity is not only borne out by 
the strongest internal evidence, but adds double beauty and 
force to theise sublimo and pathetic strainK, giving tliem an 
appropriateness which on the popular hyinithesis is palpably 
wanting, and bringing them into hanmmy with the known laws 
of prophecy, while it in no way detracts from the Evangeliral 
tone or the Messianic im^rt of the whole. Mr. IluxtablcV 
article on this subject in the Dictionaiy seems to singularly 
undiscerning and inconclusive, while it is far' too leiigthy timl 
rhetorical in its summary of the contents of the liook. The 
rest of the series on the Projdiets, of which Mr. Wright's con- 
tributions are the most learn^^ and Mr, FarrarV article on 
Ezekiel (though palpably defective) is perhaps the most inte- 
resting, are more or less useful and instructive, but call for no 
special notice. Here again, as in tlie historical liooks, wc feel 
the want of a uniform treatment by a single hand, to trace out 
and oomjMire the pervading elements, and to follow the varying 
evigoi wa i a of the prophetic office — now in alliance, now at issue, 
priesthood — iif»w mging resistance now sub- 
JVlapon to the Assyrians and ChaldeeB~whilc under their touch 
conscdeuce of Israel expands and develoi»es, and clearer views 
out befinre tjie chosen race of their high vocation in the 
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future. Such matters arc but slighthr touched upon in these 
unconnected noticeSy and Ihe defect-is ul supplied by those who 
have executed the articles on * Prophet’ and * MessialL’ One 
hook of the series forms an obvious exception to what we ob- 
served just now about the Prophetic writing — the Book of 
Jonah. It is exceptional on any hypotheau^ in its fonn and 
character; and also (as sober criticism eonrinces us) in its 
authorship and date. The article upon it in the Dictionary is 
an unsuccessful attempt (and a far weaker one tiian that which 
IS made in the Cycloproia) to controvert the conclusions which 
are suggested at once by the \o,yrs of nature, by Scriptural 
analogy, and by internal evidence. Tliough brought into 
conflict ap|)arently with the judgment of the authors of the 
Canon, we are farced to believe that the proper place for 
this book was in the Hapografdia, among writings framed 
hy pious men upon the basis c>f a traditionsd story. 

We will not dwell long upon the biographical articles of the 
Dictionary. They are^^constructed for the most part on the 
princi)>le that such noti^ ought not to be encumbered with 
the critical examination of the Biblical narratives, and tliat 
the WTiter s only task was to present a clear and careful resnmi 
of all which can 1)c learned frmu Scripture of the peraons 
whos(> life they relate, elucidated and set forth by all the light 
pi'cKrurable. The distinctness and coherence thus obtained are 
in sonic cases very remarkable: and while the leading char 
ractci> are thus elaliorately dealt with, care has been taken 
also not to omit any name however trivial and (ibscnrc, down 
to the tw'enty-one Mesliullams, and the twenty-five Shemaiahs. 
Amongst those of greatest * merit ^we would more particularly 

K aiit out th^ biographies of Moses and, Samuel, contributed by 
can Stanley — vivid sketches, which he has repeated at greater 
length inlhc first volume of his Jew’ish Lectures; as also those 
by the same author on Saul and David and some of theii* eon- 
tem]Hkraries and siicccssrirs, which make us look forwarrl with 
increased interest to liis forthcoming second volume. Tn this 
latter cycle of lives he has been abfy seconded by Mr. Gnivc, 
whose articles, moreover, on Elijah and Elisha (with the sKght 
hut fdgnificaiit critical observations intrcKluced) are worthy of 
special notice; as also that cm Ishmael, son of Nethaniuh, hy 
the same writer, wliicli the Editor justly cites as an instiuicc 
of the successful use of scanty and scattered materiaLs in the 
construction of a vivid and accurate picture. Among the 
New Testament characters we are more particularly pleased 
widi Mr. Davies's article on . St. Paul, well seconded by the 
mmor contributions (biographical and geographical also) of^ 
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Dr* Hovson^ the Nestor of this department of Biblical know- 
led^ Nor can we pass over Dean Stanley’s remarkable 
ar&le on Stephen, especially his comments on the martyr’s 
speech, and his felicitous notice of the precedent tiiere furnished 
by Scripture itself for the free treatment of the subject matter 
of Scripture narratives. 

We now come to those departments in which English learn- 
ing has an independent standing, and in which this country 
has been the instructor ratlier than the piinil of Germany ; 
the departments of Geography, Oriental Learning, Monii-' 
mental Scsearches, and (to a certain extent) of Science and 
Natural History. It is this portion of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary 
that has assur^ly tlie greatest absolute as well as relative 
value ; unless it be that subsidiary department which treats of 
Texts, Versions, and Translations. We regret that we cannot 
notice more at length the learned labours of Messrs. Deutsch, 
Plumptre, Selwyii, Tregelles, and* Westcott. Of these the 
most remarkable arc unquestionably ^those of Mr. Deutscli 
and Mr. Westcott. The article ‘ Vulgate/ by the latter, is a 
masterly and exhaustive account of an elaborate and ungrateful 
subject, which has hitherto escajied the researches of German 
scholars, though of great moment in the textual criticism «>f 
tlie Bible. Mr. Deutsch's contributions on * Samaritan Peii- 
^ tateuch ’ and * Targums ’ are o]»cn to even higher praise. 
They combine a new and thoroughly original treatment f»f 
subjects on which hitherto each successive writer has been 
content to follow Gesenius, or still more ancient guides, nith 
a freshness and vigour quite without parallel in the v^hole 
range of similar investigations abroad i»r at home. His de- 
scription of the Methurgeiuan (p. 1639) is quite a resurrection, 
and his examination of the jiersonal existence of Onkelos an 
admirable piece of historical criticism. 

The geographical articles are worthy of all praise. Tliey are 
ba.<ed for the mobt part on the conditions of Dr. Stanley, and 
other able and discerning English travellers who have (M>n tinned 
and improved on researches < if Dr. Robinson. And they are 

written almost wholly by men who take rank among thost* 
travellers. Dr. Stanley himself hadng contributed two or three, 
an^thc others having been added principally by Messrs. Porter, 
FMOkes, Bonar, aim Grove. Of these the latter gentleman 
oodip^s the chief place, not only os tlie latest contributor, but 
as the author of many of the principal artides, those on Palea- 
tine, Jordan, the Dead Sea, tne tribal territories, and (for the 
topography ) Jerusalem. We can harrlly sprak too highly 
.masterly pgxMluctions, which happily combine a careful 
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aod impartial consideration of what others have advanced with 
the judgment of an indej^ndent and competent eye-wHness. 
Mr. Grove’s general superintendence alao^ and careful inser- 
lion of all necessary supidemental details, grve this department 
of the Dictionary an unrivalled completoesa and unity. It 
does not merely reach the l^hest level of ezmting knowledge 
ill tliesc matters, qpnsolidating mid presenting in the ctearest 
foim the Results of the latest investigations, but also (trans- 
cending here what can be expected of a Cyclopaedia) does aome- 
tliing considerable to advance it. 

One only exception we are com]iel1ed to dwell on ; namely, 
Mr. Pergiisson's jicculiar thef»ries on the topography of Jeru- 
^alem. We uttered our ])rotcst against these some years ago, 
when they were first pnijMiunded, and more es|)ccia]ly against 
the article in question. Since his return from the nSast, Mr. 
Fergusson has lost no time in iiifomiing the public that his 
\iews are unclianged. We* wish him a fair field for the pro- 
secution of what we nevertheless re»rd as a hopeless contest 
against authority and. fact. Wo shtdl look for his new argu- 
ments with interest; but we hojie to read them in a more 
ajipnqiriatc place than a Dictionary' of the Bible. 

The praise of being on a level witli recently-acquired know- 
ledge may be securely claimed too for that cognate department 
ill which the records of Scripture are illustrated by the monu- 
ments of profane antiquity. Mr. Stuart Boole is no unworthy 
representative of English Egyptologists. But he ]irocccds on 
a vicious plan, when (as in his artide on ‘ Egypt ’ more espe- 
cially) instead of distinctly u^ing monumental records to 
illustrate iSerqiturc, he su]»|)urts a scries of statements by ])rn- 
iniscuous appeals now to one source of information, now to the 
other. And his reliance on the sacred writers is obviously 
misplsu'ed when he cites Isaiali as an authoritv on the qumtioiob 
of uic ancient Shepherd dynasties, or St. i?aid (art. * Cliro- 
* nology ') as determining the true duration of the Egyptian 
Captivity. Ilis chronological system is an unsatisfiictoiy piece 
of patchwork, grounded in great measure on the disputable 
authority of the LXX, and supported by a oonjectural coin- 
cidence of the Hebrew and ^yptian calendars, which seems 
to us far frenu conclusive. His criticism, however^ of syn- 
chronistic theories opposed to his own is able and generally 
conclusive; and except when carried away by a too eager 
desire to establish the harmonies he looks ror, his articles ai'c 
excellent and sound. Mr. lAyard’s article on Nineveh is 
pi^ecieely vfhat is most apimpriate to a Cyclopaedia like this, 
and could conic from no hand so well aar^firom his own. 
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BaFlinson, who takes a wider range of kindred subjects 
in ^bis contributions to the Dictionary, aims at someifaiim 
more than merely to register wliat is dready aseertame^ 
and shows more cfinfidence perhaps i|i his interpretatinn of 
Assyrian and Persian inscriptions ibui others will always 
share. But no one could so fitly exTOund the ccmclusions 
which, In the hands of his Inxitfaer and of Dr. Hinckes, are * 
apiiroximating gradually to the rank of astartained facts, or 
hare executed so wdl the artioles which he. has undertaken. 
The interesting sulgect cf the * Philistines ’ is ably handled 
3Ir. Bevan. we must add to the articles of ^cial merit 

Mr. Twisleton's masterly abstract of German, Frendu and 
English inrestigationB on the sulject of Phoenicia and the 
Phccnician cities. 

The light thrmi'n upon Jewish history by the new revelations 
proceeding ficom all tnese quarters is doubtless most remark- 
able, nor is it by any means fuUy developed yet. One thing 
we must oliser^'e in passing, ujkui which wo often find our.'^clvos 
at issue, both with Mr. fiawlinson and Mr. Potde. L'nreason- 
able, and indeed impossible as it is Ui roganl the Jewish 
Scriptures as a homogeneous whole, we cannot grant that the 
confinnation of this or that detail by mouiiinontal testimony 
supplies even a presiunptive prciof of inralliblo ai*caracy in 
the rest of the Biblical narratives. On the o<*iitrary, it seems 
to us that the now evidences brought tti light tend remarkably 
to confirm the broad distinctions laid down by uide|H*]idcut 
criticism. That the historical period Cf>mprised in the liooks of 
Kings, Ezra, and Nchemiali, and Mustmted by the Prr>pliets, 
should receive new confirulation as well as new vividness from 
the unconscious witness of contemfiarary Gentile inscriptions. 

Is a fact which wc not only gladly welcome, but should be 
fully prepared to expect. But how is it with the times of the 
figTfrtian deliverance, which criticism regards as prehistoric ; or 
witih those episodes of the Captirity which secin to be didactic 
works of a later age ? Do nut our newly-found witnesses help 
to substantiate the distinction which a searching aimlysis Kats 
suffiested? We readily admit that fresh pniois have come to 
lij^ of the reality of the historical basis in some of these 
m^era (as in the case of Belshazzar), and of tlie Ufe-likc 
oqkuring of sacred tnulition (more particularly in regard to the 
sqjfburn in Eg}'pt). But do not the cEfficulties harmonising 
names, facts, dates, characters, stand out all the more distinctly 
in emttrast with tluisc periods when all is {dt^7 Where is 
^ true or even suitable place amongst the scenes imiw newly 
dhtelosed to tis Bgypt, Babylonia, Persia, fur many of tlie 
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stories ivliich we seek to verify ? Who even (to go no further) 
was the Pharaoh of the Exodus? ivho the Darius of Daniel? 
who the Ahasuerus of Esther? These questions, we- know, 
arc confidently answered ; — answered with eager and elaborate 
ingenuity in support of tliis hypothesis and that But they 
arc answered differently even by the associated oontributors to 
the work before us. The ominous silence oF Dr. ThompBon (art 
* Memphis/ * Tliebeif ’), seems to betoken the disagreement 
with Mr. Poole upon the subject of Pharaoh which is avow- 
entertained by Lord A. Hervey, and winch another of his 
eolieagiies, Mr. Leathes, has more recently expressed in the 
Biblical C'yclopariia. . Mr. llaw'linson^ views Darius, as also 
of Belsliazzar and the capture of Babylon (art * Medea,’ ‘Per- 
sians/ ^ Babylon’), arc impugned by Mr. Wcstcott in the co- 
in inns of the Dictionary itself (art. * Darius’); w'hilc the iden- 
tification of Ahasuerus 'with Xerxes, supfiorted perhaps by 
collie singular coincidences, but contradicted by the general 
tenour of the liistory, ii^ discredited by Mr. Bullock (art 
‘ llanniii ') if he is re^y to abide by the consequences of liis 
suggestion. We do not firesume to assert that further 
light may not some day alter the aspect of these questions, 
l»ut wc do say that thus far the conclusions arrived at by 
critics ha\e to all appearance l)een confirmed; and we aliro 
repeat that no devout Christian; and we would add no devout 
flew, need he troubled for a moment by the character which 
is thus assigned to some books of SiTipture. 

Tiio dc)»artinciit of Botany and Zoology has suffered iu some 
measure fiyiu having clmngcd liands three times during the issue 
of the work; but in those of Mr. tloughtou it has received 
ainjdc justice and a copious Appendix brings up the earlier 
subjects to the level of the last. This department seems to us 
almost worthy to rank with the geographical articles, and is 
enriched with wiuidcutK which, though unequal in merit, are* 
niosth' of singular beauty and accuracy. It is a creditable 
feature of tiicbo articles that they tell dieir stoiy with an uu- 
faltcring love of truth, undeterred by the fear of bringing the 
clear and definite conceptions of modem science into ccdli- 
sion with those va^e and often incorrect notions of natural 
jdieuomcna which inspired men shared with aU others of their 
own tune and nation. Thus Mr. Houghton aflowis that, in 
Isaiah’s predictions (xiu. 21, xxxiv. IdVof the desolation of 
Babvlon the jfHrophet reidly intended mat half-human satyrs 
would haunt tm ^acc : confesses that the * fiery fiyii^ serpent’ 
of Isairii (xxx. 6) ‘can have no existence in nature;’ and 
that the snail does not consume away and die ^ reason of its 
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ooUBtantly emitting dime as it crawls along (P8.1viii. 8) ; while he 
gnmts, gcnerallyy that the language of i^rijiturey in such cases 
(for instance) as the Ant, the Hare, and the Ostrich, *is ailapted 
* to the oi>iiiioiis commonly held by the people of the East.' 
Yet even Mr. Houghton carries sometimes to an extreme 
length his unwillingness to let the sacred text say anything 
inaccurate. He denies that the curse iiix>n tlie serpent ((icn. 
iii. 14^ iinjdies that it consequently * underwent any ohanjee of 
' form/ and he would have vm conclude that when it is haid fo 
' eat dust’ nothing more is meant than timt its habits coin])cI 
it (a tact justly denied by Professor Owen) to swallow with its 
food large portionB of earthy substance. 

Seienee, even more than the less certain writness of ]»rofaiic 
monuments or of language, is the test which compels us to 
modify our long-cherished 'notions of Inspiration. It is with a 
profound sense of the hopelessness of tlic undertaking, though 
not without a certain feeling of Yespect, that wc see tlio at- 
tempt still persisted in so oilen U>*uuike out an entire har- 
mony between* the language of Scripture and the severe 
requirements of physicu philosophy. Dr. Alexander (as wc 
have already noticed) has devoted to the attempt a whole 
derartment of his Cyclopaedia. From tliis crrc>r Dr. SinlUi 
and his contributors have kept clear for the most part. ^Ir. 
Bevan in his excellent articles Earth,’ * Firmament'), as also 
Mr. Farrar Heaven boldly and unreservedly ]»rocrcil on 
what we believe to be the only tenable principles, accepting the 
language of Scripture on these matters in its sim]»le»t souse, 
and dcducii^ therefrom^ what the htkman authom thought 
about them iu common with all among whom their duties lay. 
On the subject of the Creation (art. * Genesis’), Mr. Perowne has 
somewhat grudgingly, on that of the Deluge (art. * Xoah’}, more 
^fairly ami fully, nme concessions to the demands* of science ; 
though clinging so closely to the popular belief oi' an inspired 
communication of faett, that he brings himself, we think, into 
some very uncomd^table dilemmas. Mr. Barry of Chelten- 
ham, the chief (or at least the ablest) representative in Uic 
Dictionary of the strictest theory of Inspiration, goes further 
still ; and for the sake of this same theory of infiiOible accuracy 
iit^ S^ptural narrative, is willing to sliut his eyes (it would 
to the harmony^ of uaturaT laws, even in matters w here 
.i||jj|iiestion of miraeb is involved. In languiige whicli reiiiinds 

m the very words of Maiipeituis, at whimi we have liceii 
laughing latel;^ wiA Dr. Akakia, in Carlyle’s Life tif Frederick, 
he gravely maintains (art. * Patriarchs’), thali * our scanty 
* kbowle^^ oAi^what is really meant by dfyiny of joM — 
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* with tlin certainty that veiy great effects are product 

* on the duration of life, both of men and animak, by even 
' slight changes of habits and circumstances, — it is impos- 
‘ siblc to say what might l>e a priori probable in tliis respect 

* in the antediluvian period, or to determine under what con- 

* ditions the jirocess of continual decay and reconstraction 
‘ which sustains aiymal life might be iniilefinitely pn>Ionged.' 
(f ranting the abstract jKissibiUty of this, we fdiould like to hear 
wliat Baron Liebig or Professor Owen would say to the 
assumption that such a state of things has ever really existed : 
wliat fdiysical changes in the whole organised world would its 
former existence imjilv ? what traces must it have left behind 
it, traces which ought to be visible on the very surface of 
orr earth ? what explanations moreover, on such an hypothesis, 
arc we to give to records which geology discloses of a period 
in the history of man far more remote than is contemplated in 
t!ic chronfilogy of Genesis ? * Let it be remembered that ac- 
<*ordiiig to tlic Pentnteifeh, this alleged longevity continued 
(disappearing grndunll}' and by a natural pnx^ss) till the 
fifteenth or even nineteenth dynasty of Egyptian kings ; and 
wiicii in op|K>sition to these statements we consider the 
<*vidciico yielded by actual ol)servati(»n and induction (not 
to s|H'ak of the testimony of the iisalm which is ascribed 
to [Sloses himself), we shall see what dangers we incur — 
rbrnirers increased on one side, when we avoid them on the other 
— if wc* shrink fnim the simple and reasonable principle of 
leaving to science thc^ things whicdi belong to science, while 
Me render unto (lod tfie things whi^h are God’s. 

Wliy should we be afraid to say or to think that the traditions 
of their patriarchal ancestry among the mcc of Abraliam u-ere 
liable to the same disturlnng influences as other traditions 
have iindcrgvme, to the action of forgetfulness, of misappre-^ 
licnsion, of wonder, of imagination, esi)ecially when wc Iwlieve 
them to have pass^ across the dark ]teriod of the Egyptian 
C^aptivit}’ ? Why should we insist on ascribing to the sacred 
genealogists a divinely imparted information which they do not 
claim for themseh-es ? and which, if really imparted, irvoiild have 
involved consequences of which there is in fact no indication ? 

Such questions as we speak of belong to Science and to 
Beason to pronounce on; not to religious Faith. We do not 
indeed wish to magnify the amount of knondedm whidh scien- 
tific inquirers have arrived at or can aspire to. In many points 
it is but small at best The highest efforts of resam and 
induction may fail, both now and hereafter, to penetrate the 
secrets^ even in physical matters, of the prim^’al world. But 
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.this at least we may be able to ascertain, that the facts of the 
. remote paet must hare been quite as little copiisablc to the 
earliest Hebrew writers as to ourselves. Our keenest instru- 
ments of observation may fail to convey to us any mcisc 
knowledge of that olondy mountain outline which houn^ our 
view as we look ovjsr the expanse of the mysterious past ; but 
this at least it may be possible to demonstfate, that the details 
of those distant mountains were scarcely more distinguisliahlo, 
hi some respeets even less so, from the point of view occujued 
by the earliest depositaries of Revelation. 

It is wholly different with the facts which arc of real and 
supreme importanc/e to us, the facts of our Christian faith. 
The maintamers of the po^mlar view of Inspiration arq con- 
tinuaUy sounding the alarm, that the invalicUtion of xthe* his-* 
torical accuracy of the Old Testament is only a prelude to 
attodss upon the Now; indeed that concessions in the f4)nncr 
quarter necessarily involve concessions fatal to Christian lailh. 
We are quite unable ourselves to soil the jii>tice of these fears. 
Indeed it has always appeared to us, that the ('hristian religion 
is not more definitely distinguished from its Jcwi<]i prede- 
cessor by the universal character and iutrinsic superiority (»f’ 
its doctrines, than by the unassailable evidence and established , 
certainty of the leamng facts on which it rests. Let it only be 
conceive what would be the comfiarativc precarionstiess 
our Christian belief (in spite of the potency of inteniid 
dence), if our knowledge of what Christ was and did and ^l 1 ffored 
came to us from sources bitc^ by soipe generations tlinn his 
own, or could not be trac^ indubitably to the authority of eye- 
witnesses; and then we shall be more dis|)osed to do justice to 
the . foundation which it has pleased God to give us here for 
our faith to rest on. 

, That even here criticism follows ns, comiielling some moclifi- 
calaons of the ordinary view of the Gospels, do not deny 
— anoflifications to the grarity of which W'e cannot be indifferent, 
lequmog as. th^ do some readjustment of our ctmvictions. 
But His coosoliDg to remember lliat this readjustment will bring 
ns in some respects actually nei^rer to .thc^faith of the primitive 
ChnroL We shall learn to letter, and more on 

the Jpivine realties of wfaidyMn^^i' is hut one of the wit^ 
On iliis subjeotwd^^ffi^ had occasion to speak lately 
/ length m nqi^apg j^nan’s ^'Vie dc J^sus.’ Even 
laced to aieteptm weory of the composition of the Gos- 
|[:wj^h, l^ever, we have shown to be utterly untonahlc), 

' repar^ ^tfa afanost equal ooufidenco to combat 
spectiiig Christ bimself. And die Gospels 
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even HO would Htill possess an anthori^ as documentaiy nafra- 
tivos unparalleled hy any book of the Old Teatament, excepting 
those perhaps of Ezra and Xehemiah. 

We can hardly class among the^ vely best parts of the 
Dictionary Archbishop Thomson^ artide^.on the Gospels, still 
less that on Jesus Cnnst. But they are nevertheless chwrac- 
tensed by a spirit of fiumess and openness to reason which 
contrasts favourably ^rith the time prevalent in many quarters 
on these sacred subjects. The Archbishop does not attmpt 
to represent the three synoptic Gospels as wholly independent 
sources of infonnation, the verbal coincidences in which are 
but fu]*ther*con'oboratio]is of their inspired accuracy — a theory 
which can only bo maintained by setting aside all received tests 
of cridcncc. He sees that it is safer to regard them as three 
indeiMmdeiit versions <if a common 6os[>cI a^ced nprm and orally 
taught by tiu* A]iostoIic liody. Even this position can hardly 
be maintained, we think, •witfac»ut qualification. We firmly 
believe Aviili the Archbishop that we have in the synoptical 
Evangeli^t'^ the oral Gospel tif die Apostles. Tr^liat we can- 
not so assure our**olves of is the personal audiorship of the 
existing fliM'iimeiits, their independciH*e of each other, or the 
altafohito i<1ontity of the present with the original texts. The 
Archbishnp^s jKisitivenoss on these jHnnts only provokes con- 
tradietiim. and reasonably so. lie makes, for instance, the 
astonishing asscrdmi that there is more cridenee for the 
genuinene^s of St. ^fatthew’s Gosjiel than for that of any other 
w'ork of antiquity ; and addue4» the supposcnl quotations from 
the Evangelists in Irenseus, Justin Martyr, and others, which, 
whether tliey establish, eertaini}* do anyAing but prove an 
unaltered text 

The tUffieiihy cX the problem w'as not onlj' in the differences 
existing between the Gosj >els, nor only in the closeness of their 
similitude, but rather in the pectiliar intermixture of the twv, 
and the |>eculiar nature of both. Hie Ardibishoji regards 
this matter far too lightly. Shoals and shallows lie in many 
parts where he sees plain sailing only. We forbear to dwdl 
upon these difficulties more at leiigtli. It is castr to suggest an 
rs^lanation of them than to rindicate what we suggest : eiuaest 
of all to raise fretdi objections to any explanation mfty be 
offered. But whatever we may be forced to ld|^:jn 
doubt (Minecming the actual authorship of any of tij Bp fes- 
pcls, which, after idl, k cain{mnitively i iugqo CTi^uj^^)||| aB- 
suranoe remains that we have in them, as my n^ ktand, 
the record of facts and. events believed and clung fo as their 
very life by the first generation of Christi^; records rifted 




and fixed in their present form hy disciples of Apostles; 
records, moreover, which in their main outline, their super- 
natural particulars, and their distinctive doctrines are confirmed 
by the express testimony of writings unquestionably Apostolic, 
while in their remaining details they exhibit that inimitable 
purity and elevation and wisdom which none but A];)ostolic 
models can approach to, and not even those c«*in fully reach. 

The article on St. John’s Gospel is a very slight and 
unsatisfactory production — an article which hardly does so 
much as recognise those striking differences the existence of 
which constitutes so interesting and momentous a ‘problem. 
Dean Alford’s article on the Acts of the Apostles, too, is a 
meagre and insufficient summary of the Prolegomena containeil 
in his Greek Testament But allowance must be made for those 
parts of the first volume of the Dictionary which were written 
before the scale of the work was sufficiently fixed or suffi- 
ciently understood by the contribqtors. 

The Pauline Epistles have fallen, in great part, to the can: 
of Bishop Ellicott, who though preeminent among English 
scholars for his knowledge of Hellenistic Greek, and of the 
niceties of language in the New Testament writers, and tho- 
roughly furnished also with sjiecial accessory kiunvlcclge, is not 
equally remarkable for the y>ower of seizing the idea and doc- 
trinal iK>sition of the several Epistles ; a |K»wer very impurtant 
even in a commentator, and which seems more c*«scntial still for 
the production of such suggestive notice ns a Biblical Dic- 
tionary should contain. In this respect Professor Lightftmt has 
done more justice to the sul^ects assigned him, the Epistles to 
the Bomans and the Thessrlonians. 


Throughout the observations we have made nt* have tried 
to keep in view the fiust that the work before us is not a 
religious book but a Dictionary of the Bible — that we have to 
oriticise, not matters of Kevelation, not matters (pro{>erly 
speaking) of Theology, but matters respecting the vehicle 
tmugh which Bevelation has been conveyed to ns, records and 
prodnots by which Theology has been built up. The distinc- 
tion is very justly dwelt upon by Dr. Smith himself, mid, on 
the whole, it has been adhered toin the execution of the wc»rk ; 


though some departures from the engagements of the Preface 
tmve been painted out and severely commented on with con- 
uderkble justice hy critics of ottusr persuasions. In some 
respects we cannot altogether regret the inconsistency. Hiat 
devout expressions of adherence to received articles of faith and 
appeals to the religious consciousness of readers should some- 
times break forth even in a Dictionary, is what no man of right 
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feeling would ni^h otherwitte or fail to think creditable to the 
earnest purpose of the contributors. And that certain opinions 
should be maintained, savouring sometimeB too much of contro- 
versial dirinity, though in some cases to be regretted, was 
perhaps beyond the power of the Editor to prevent, and is a 

d enable blemish almost inseparable from the zeal which 
\ men to devote themselves to the advocacy dP truth. 

On the whole, we repeat emphatically the favourable verdict 
which we have already pronounced. We turn again and again 
to this Dictionary with interest, with confidence, with respectful 
admiration of the labour, the learning, the judgment, the con- 
scientiousness, and we again add the courage it displays. Even 
where we differ from the writers we do so with respect. We 
see throughout a conscientious love of trudi, and an intelligent 
and successful endeavour to collect and present to us correctly 
the facts on which they report. It is generally the bearing 
and mutual relation of thcj^e facts upon which we are at issue 
with them rather than on the facts themselves. They seem to 
us not seldom like surveyors who, after carefully and correctly 
taking the requisite observations with their sextants, should 
neglect or refuse to reduce the observed angles to the plane of 
the horizon. If wo are right in this judgment, time will work the 
iiec(*ssury change. We liave no w'ish to precipitate it mischie- 
^oiisly ; thoiigli wc wish to be prepared for what we ourselves 
foresee, and foresee for our own part without dread. Meanwhile 
wc congratulate Dr. Smith on tne success of his work. That it 
should satisfy e.veryhoily was of course impossible. That it 
should satisfy, and at the same time instruct and stimidate the 
great mass <»f odu(*ated thoughtfal Biblical students in this 
country, was a success within the bounds of possibility. This 
succ^ess we can claim for Dr. Smithes Dictionary ; and we must 
not comptaiu that in order to achieve it the necessary con- 
ditioiis have been submitted to. To meet the requirements 
of the English mind, the nature of the English mind must be 
oonsnlted. A graft will not grow unless homogeneous to the 
stock to which it is attached. We are far from thinking that 
this work deserves to be translated into all langua^ges, and 
erected into the handbook of Christendom, or that it will, in 
its present form, meet the wants of our own countrymen for 
all time. But we hail it as a noble achievement of a band of 
Christian scholars, a work of eminent usefulness in the present 
generation, an eflectual step in advanec and a pregnant pledge 
of what may be realised hereafter. 
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Art. III. — Life of General Sir William Napier, 

Author of ^History of the Peninsular War/ &c. Edited 

by the Right Hon. 11. A Brugk, M.P. London : 1864. 

rPiiE JiLstoriau of the Peninsular War, not the least dls- 
tinguished member of a renowned and liighly-gifted 
family, well deserved the honours of a biography, and wc 
may add that he has been fortunate in the Iiands to whieh the 
delineation of his life and character is committed. The 
natural ])artia]ity of a son-in4aw has not blinded the author 
i>f these volumes to those flaws and bleraiidies in a noble 
character, the omission of which would makc*the ]iortrait of 
Sir William Napier a flattering deception; at the same time 
he has touched with a gentle and considerate hand on those 
passages in his career which lus warmest admirers must r*on- 
template with regret, and he has wisely rt^frained from esinnising 
the prejudices and onmitLes into which a tix) impulsive nature 
was apt to hurry the subject of this memoir. Another C4»ni- 
mcndable feature of the work is that the hero is made to a 
great extent his own biographer through his numerous letters, 
which not only aftbrd the most authentic information as to the 
various passages of his' life and the motives and feelings by 
which he was actuateil, but illustrate a large diversity of topics 
of public interest and of amtroversies u]>on passing events in 
wlilch his active intellect impelled him to wee part. Inter- 
spersed with these are striking anecdotes and notices of 
CTninent itcrsons, with some of Whom General Napier Avas nm- 
nected by ties of cordial fKendship, Avith others a too irritable 
spirit br<3Ught him at various times into unfriendly collision. 
Upon the whole, the biography is one which ivill pos>oss, if avc 
mistake not, a singular charm for a certain class *of readers, 
especially for the young, to whom it may ivell funiisb a keen 
incentive ^ in anthpiam virtutem animosque viriles,’ and for the 
more ambitious and aspiring members of the military profession. 
It Is well that the thoughts of young men should be raised 
by the study of high models of character^ and assuredly that of 
Sir W. Napier, with all its imperfections, towered greatly above 
the level of ordinary beings. 

At the same time it is an undoubted fact, and one which 
may pc^sihly procure for these volumes a less favourable recep- 
tion than they deserve, that there exists in many minds a strong 
distaste fin- that spedal phase of cliaraeter which stamped the 
'whole * genus irritabilc ' of the Napiers. .Granting to them the 
posseesioii of high gifts and extraoidinaiy energy, wesc qualities 
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were qiiJto overshadowed, in the opinions of many, by certain 
repulsive; features in the family portraiture. True, it is said, 
they were brave and chivalrous in spirit, lofty and disinterested 
in their views, devoted in their sciise of duty, but were they not, 
at the same time, bitter and acrimonious in their tempers, 
arrr»{raiit in their self-assertion, fierce in their resentments, 
intolerant to all^whf* presumed to question their nnerit^ or to 
differ from their judgment ? Were they not almost disqualified 
for the exercise of power by their inoi^inatc strength of will, 
their tendency to encroach upon the authority of others, to defy 
and denounce all who were not disjKiscd to yield to their 
supremacy ? Did not Sir Charles, after all his s]>lendid victories 
in Scindc, make India, through his ovcrbcai'ing conduct, too 
hot to hold him ? Did not Sir William outrage ail jwopriety 
by his intemperate denunciation of men as brave and hlgh- 
iiiinded as himself, because he iinjustly^deeined them to be his 
brotliors enemies? * 

It is }iainfiil to acknowledge that there is a foundation of 
tinith ill this iiiijieachment, and that the lustre of high genius 
and of eminent public services 'may be tarnished, if not cffitcediii 
the estimatifm f»f some minds, by the frailties of an irascible 
temper or an iingoveriicd tongue. It was wisely said by a 
great man*, though himself not quite immaculate in this 
respect, that ' wc must live at peace with our sjiecies, if not 
• for their sakes, yet very much fur our own.’ The man, 
however giftt‘d and emiiient he may be, who recklessly ^^ounds 
the fe<dings and tramples on the self-love of others, <*oinmits 
snicidt* of his own liiine. Had tjic temper of the conqueror of 
Scindc been equal to his genius for w'ar or his capacity for 
govcriinicnt, to what heights of glory or of poAver might he 
not ha\u^ attained? Could the chividrous spirit and rarcly- 
ciidoAved intellect of the Peninsular historian have been com- 
bined w ith a calm, discreet, and conciliatory tcmpcrainentr no 
mail til at over lived would have gained a larger raced of 
affectionate admiratiim. But wc have to deal with human 
beings, not with angels. Wc must take men as wc find them 
in this world, a strange compound* of good and evil. It is 
apparently not the order of Providence that all gifts, all attrac- 
tions, all proprieties — ^thc greater and the lesser virtues alike — 
should ever meet in harmonious proportion in one perfectly- 
adjusted character. The bio^aphies of all m^ Avhose lives 
are worth writing, teem with instances of tSie infirmities of 
genius, the inconjnst4sncies of goodness. The Napiers were no 




* Edmund Burke. 
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exception— rather a striking illustration— of thitK rule. In 

S rtioii to the hish stature of their intellectual and moral 
ies was, alas ! uiat undergrowth of besetting infirmities, 
^ose moral macultp^ which sully, though they cannot destroy, 
the splendour of great endowments and of noble deeds. But 
while we concede thus much, our admission must not be 
stretched beyond its limits. If w’e plea<1 guilty in their name 
to much that was faulty in temper, in ju^nent, in propriety 
of act and language, from another and leas excusable class, 
of sins we claim on their behalf an absolute exemption, 
^^othing that was underhand, mean or sordid, no selfish aims, 
no bye-views of personal advantage, ever caused them to dejOcct 
one hair's-breadth from the strait path of probity and honour. 
Charles Napier, rejecting all the costly gifts which barbaric 
princes would have laid at his feet, could say with truth, 

‘ Certainly I could have got 30,000/. since my coming to 
* Scinde, but my hands do not waift washing yet. Our dear 
* father’s sword which T wore in both battles (Meanec and 
* Hyderabad) is unstained.’ And with r^anl to him whosii 
career is now before us, it may be left to any dispassionate 
reader of these volumes to judge, whether the instances which 
they exhibit of irritable temper, of violent judgment, or of 
reckless language, are not counterbalanced, aye, and doubly 
atoned for, by the countless procjfs of an hen)ic soul— of a 
cfiuragc tested alike in facing danger and in enduring anguish — 
of a more than womanly tenderness of afibetion — of a piibli<* 
spirit sometimes erring, yet ever pure — of a hatred of oppres- 
sion which often misled, but never ceased *to animate him — of 
an unflinching honesty and love of truth— of a spo/less purity 
of peraonal conduct, and of an humble faith which sustained 
him to the last ? If qualities such as these could not avail to 
procure for William Napier the favourable verdict of English- 
man, the country which he adorned would be unworthy of her 
noblest sons. 

The family of five brothers, of whom the subject of this 
biography was the third, and of whom all were eminent for 
character or talent, cam»of aj^entage which might well give 
p^raise of a distingnished ofnpring. The father, the Hon. 
George Napier, the sixth son of the fifth Lord Napier, was a 
man of no common stamp. Of remarkable personal beauty, 
activity, and strength, in moral qualities he apfiears to have 
been still more raised above the stand.artl of his f‘oiitemporaries. 
{n an age of far less scrupulous political morality tnan our 
he maintained an uncompn^mising intmitv in public life. 
^ In his oflSce nf supi^rintendent of Woolwich I>oc1cyaru he intro- 
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duced, by means of his chemical knowledge, a valuable impnfve- 
ment in the manufacture of gunpowder. Subsequently, the 
appointment of Comptroller of Army Accounts was pressed 
ufKin him by Lord Cornwallis, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

* I want,’ said the Viceroy, * on honest man, and this is the only 
^ thing 1 have been able to wrest from the harpies around me.’ 

Colonel Napier refused more than once the representation of 
his county (Kudare) in the Irish Parliament. The factious of 
that time were too violent and corrupt for a rnstn of fastidious 
integrity to take part either with tlie oppressive depositaries of 
power or with their turbulent opiKinents. When the insur- 
rection, of 1798 broke out, and many families t(K>k rcAige in 
Dublin, this gallant gentleman declined to do so. He fortified 
hU house at C'clbridgc, near Castletown, armed his five sons, 
tlie subject of this memoir iKung then but twelve years old, 
and offered an asylum to all who were willing to resist the 
insurgents. The little garrison w'as aftci'wards removed to 
C'iistletown, and he, bping invested with the command, con- 
striu*tcil field-w<irks, sccnired the country wdth some of his sons 
by his side, and, while he repressed outrage, often interposed to 
protect the ]>(K>r inhabitants from oppression by the ill-disci- 
plined soldiers under his cliargc. iSuch was the father of the 
Napiers, a man to whose character and talents his more famous 
suns often refenusl in after days with unbounded admiration 
and reverence. His second wife, tlie motlier of his sons, was 
the beautiful Sarah Lennox, daughter of the second Duke of 
Kichmoiul. by Sarah, the daughter of Marlborough's famous 
lieutenant. Lord C'udogan. Her connexions were ^stinguislied 
by more hoiionrs than those of* birth. One of her sisters, 
married to* tlic first Lord llcdiaud, became the mother of 
Charles J uincs Fox ; aiiotlier, who married the Duke of Leinster, 
^was the niothcr of the ill-fated Lord Edward Fitzgerald*. Of 
the features of Lady Sarah we have a channing representatiou 
from the pencil of Sir Joshua, and the tradition of her beauty 
is heightened 1)y the circumstance that she captivated the 
youthful heart t»f Ueorge III., and had not the exigencies of 
State op]H)scd his wisli to make her his wife, she^ might have 
become tlic mother of kings. Her fate was a very different one ; 
but, as it is patural t<» ex^iec^ the circumstances which threw 
a doud over her first marriage are not recorded by her admir- 
ing descendants. As the wife of Colonel Napier her position 
was not brilliant, and after his somewhat premature death, 
poverty and eventual blindness saddened the dose of her life, 
wliich was iirotroctcd to a very advanced age. But diough 
poor in wealth, she was rich in treasures of another sort : me 
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nioilker of nobler tliaii the Gracchi. It was to this lady 
tliat Wellington vn*ote again and again mill liis own hand 
from the fields of his victories, to soften by words of courteous 
syni[)atliy the announcement, that her sons, ^ brave felkyws 
^'and an honour to the army,’ had been wounded in the actions 
in which tliey had jdavetl, as always, a cousjucuous part. 
It was coih])as3ion for her forlorn and stricken stale that 
moved a generous enemy of England to an act of chivalrous 
humanity which ought not to be forgotten in balancing the 
aocouiit i»f honourable rivalry between the two pations. 
Charles Napier, desperately wounded at Corunna, was miss- 
ing after the fight — his friends supposed him dead, ai)d his 
family mourned for him ; but hoyte lingered, and after three 
inoutiis tlie Government sent a frigate to ascertain bis fate. 
Harou Clouet received the flag and hastened U» iiifonn Ney. 

* Let him see his friends and tell them he is well and well 
^ treated,' wa^ the answer. Clouet Icatked caniestly, but moved 
not. and Ncy, smiling, asked ^ wbat hj^ wanted?' ‘ lie bii- 

* an old mother, a widow, and lilindL’ — * Has he ? then lei him 

* go himself and tell her he is alive.' The generous kiiid- 
ne.v< (»f the action is enhanced It}' the fact that there was at 
that time a bitter feeling between the two Giiveriiinents : the 
exchange of jirisoners Jiot admitted, and Ncy risked b}- 
this step the disjdeasurc of his chief NajM)lcon, however, 
uppr«>\cd the act. 

The feeling with which, through<»ut her long life, this m«»tlier 
of henies was reganled by her sons was that of an iiitcn'^e 
aflection. which neither time nor distance nor the formation of 
new ties could distract or chill. Tlie afleciions of tlic Napiers, 
like the other elements of their natures, were intensely fcr\jd. 
Sixteen years after her death, on the eve of completing tliat 
daring cx]»ioit, the dc>tnjcHon of the desert fortress of Kmaum 
Ghur, Charles Napier writes thus in his journal: — * 1 dreamed 

* of my mother — ^her beai]toou.*< form smiled upon me— am 1 

* g^fing to meet her very soon ? ’ So -decidy was this bchivetl 
image stamped after the lapse of many years ujion the heart 
(»f the grim conqueror of Seinde ! 

The early crlucatiou of the Napiers owed little to scholastic 
aid. AVilliam was sent to pick up the elements of knowledge 
at a largo grammar-school at Celbridgo, under * a (piecr old 

* pedagogue,' as his sister describes the master, totally unfit to 
cogdmt the cducatuin of such a boy, and from whom, as she 
deittwes, ' he learned nothing.’ But his natural aptitude and 
iMat^cnee, seconded by the lud of a kind and lively female 
rcMtive, went far to compensate the want of schooling, and 
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under the * voluntary system ’ thus adopted, his inborn love f>f 
knowledge was speedily developed. Though he preferred 
romances and tales of chivalry, among which ‘ Don Bellaynnin 
^ of Greece ’ was his cspCKsial favourite, he read everything he 
could lay his hands on — history, poetry, travels — all were eagerly 
devoured. Another book — the cherished study of many a 
young and ardent mind — * Plutarch's Lives ’ — was constantly 
ill liis hands, and imbued him mdi that passionate admiration 
for the great men of antiquity which distinguished him tlirough 
lilc, and had a marked inilucnce in forming his character. His 
iU'i|iiiKition of knowledge was aided by great jioivcrs of appli- 
cation. and by a memory of singular tenacity. AVe have it 
on the authority of his most intbnatc friend General Shaiv 
Keniiody* tliat at twenty years of age he knew by heart the 
whole of Pope's Iliad and Odyssey, Insides many other ])ocms, 
and could bay off. after once reading, long [lassagcb from a 
iieu.''|>aj)er. Yet he must have had great deficiencies in early 
education to repair through his own aftcr-exertions. Some of 
his early letters, written between fifteen suid eighteen years of 
age. arc prescr>’cd, and exhibit such eccentricities in spelling 
and coinpr>sition as would make the hair of a Ciril Service 
Coniinissioner stand on end. Thus he writes when a lieu- 
tenant of artillery : — ** i am extroeinely miserable at having 

* made iny father uuneassey,’ and. tw'o yearb later, when a 
cornet of hor^e : — ‘(’harlcb is a lazy theif, T wrote to him a 

* week ago to send or come himself with my ten guineas, and 
‘ has ncith«*r sent it nor answered me, the unatiiral villain.’ 
Put the resolute energy and perseverance of the man over- 
eanic these ditficiiltiea, as they did many greater. A year or 
two ufterwarUs his letters ai-c not only correct in orthography 
and gramfnar, hut neatly and w'eii com{iosed. Already he was 
making strides towards that funver of expression which was to 
stamp him as one of the. most vigorous masters of English 
style. 

Yet at the earlier age of fourteen he had been taken from 
his studios, if so they can lie termed, and launched into active 
life with a commission in the Royal Irish Artillery; from 
whence he was speedily transferred to the 62nd regiment, 
and again, hy the favour of his iincJe the Duke oi' Richmond, 
to a cornetcy in the Blues. While in this regiment he came 
under the notice of Sir tiohn Hoorc, then engaged in form- 
ing his experimental brigade at Shorncliffe, who, pleased witli 
the young soldier's evident zeal for his profession, gave him a 
coinmission as ninth Captain in the 43rd regiment. Kapici* 
was then only nineteen years old; the raiment was in a 
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baltt state of discipline, and the company which he took was 
reput^ to be its worst: yet in a few months, by his euer^ 
and zeal, and tlie high standard of military duty which Tie 
upheld and practised, his company became second to none for 
orderly conduct and discipline. The character of his general 
impressed the young oflScer with a warm and even passionate 
admiration, which exerdsed, as will be seen, no small in- 
fluence on his subsequent career. Moore^s noble bearing, 
his chivalrous spirit, above all, the lofty disinterestedness 
and purity of his public conduct, captivated his admiration. 
* Where sliall we find such a kingf^ he exclaims in one of his 
letters to his mother. To emulate the soldierly qualities of 
his model became the object of his youthful ambition. Still 
more impenaant to himself and to t&e public were the after 
consequences of this connexion. To vindicate that sacred 
memory against uujust aspersions was, as we know from 
Napier’s own statement, the motive with which he commenced 
his great historical work, the original design of which was 
limited to an account of the operations which terminated at 
Corunna. It was the flattcriug reception of the first > oluinc 
which induced the author to ezjiand his scheme into a complete 
histoiy of the war. 

Let us here pause a moment to view the brilliant young 
ofiScer of the 43rd as he apjieared in the prime of his life and 
the outset of bis career, before pain and sickness liad begun to 
undermine his frame and sadden his existence. 

*ln appearance William Napier was one of the handsomest men 
of his lime. Six feet high, formed in the xiiost powerful mould it 
is possible to conceive as comfiatible with extraordinary grace and 
activity. lie was able to jump six feet in height. The head of an 
Antinoos covered with short clustering black curls — the square 
brow, both wide and high — the aquiline nose— the firm 'mouth and 
the square massive jaw, indicating indomitable finniiess and resolu- 
tion — the eye of tliat remarkable blucish grey so terrible in anger, 
so melting in tenderness, so sparkling in fun. In his youth his head 
and face might have served for a portrait of the War-god. In his 
latest years, with milk-white hair and board, his appearance was 
that of a Jupiter.' ( VoL i. p. 27.) 

Such was his visible image. Now for his demeanour. 

* Quite wild with animal spirits and strong health, brimming over 
with fun; joking with his comrades; racing, jumping, swimming 
with his men; studying Napoleon’s campaigns witli liis friend Lloyd; 
poring ever the lives of rcid and fictitious lieroes, and the writings 
of.jigoent and modern philosophers, and astonishing all by his 
wnjP^fl mcmoiy ; raging like a lion at any story of opptx‘ssion ; 
mefthig in pity ovpr any tale of misfortnne ; with a fondness for 
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animals amounting almost to a passion, and delighting to obserVo 
individualities of character even in a bi^ or a kitten ; this strong, 
tender, beautiful, and gifted man, surrounded by so many tempta- 
tions, passionately admiring beauty in women, and with every attri- 
bute of success, was yot never known to have been otlierwise than 
pui'c in thought and deed by comrades who lived with him in all the 
intimacy of a barrack life ; and this, too, at a time when society 
uas far more indulgent to certain transgressions than it now is.’ 
(Vul.i. p.28.) 

, William Napier's first service in the field was in the Copen- 
liageii czi)cdition in 1807. He was present at the siege of 
that capital, and aftcrw'anis marched under Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley to attack the Danish lines ; wsis engaged in the battle of 
Kinge, and took part in the pursuit of the defeated enemy. 
Ho roconls with indignant disgust the* brutal niaratiiling con- 
duct of a (icnnaii general, under whose command his detach- 
ment w*as tcm|M»rarily plaei^d, while bis own comfMiny * took 
^ not so much as a cherry irohi a bough, and not a man plun- 
^ dered or inisbcliaved.' *1118 next experience in the field was 
more severe. Aeeompanying his regiment to in 1808, 

he bore his full sliarc in tlie hardships and sufferings of Sir 
fToliii M(U)re's retreat, and ]iaid the ])eiialty by a fever which 
weakened his constitution and nearly proved fatal to his life. 
Marching for days together with bare feet, bleeding at every 
step, and witli )io clothes but a jacket and a ]iair of linen 
trowhcrs, he declared that be must have [icrishcd but fc»r a 
spare horse lent to him by a brother officer. 

Ill 1809 lie became aide-de-camp to his uncle, the Duke of 
Kichmond, then ViceiV»y of Jrclaiul, but gave up that easy 
])OKt, as he always gave up ease or emulunient for honour, to 
go with his regiment to Portugal. On the march to Toulouse, 
he was seized with pleurisy, and was bled four times in two 
tlays ; but hearing that the pi^ition of our forces was critical, he^ 
got (»iit of bed, walked forty-ei^ht miles to Oropesa, and tlierc 
getting post-horhcs, nidc to Talavera to join the army, an 
exertion which nearly cost him his life. And now came a 
succession of stem combats in which the blood of the Napiers 
was fj*eely spilt, and their iiidoinitalile spirit uianifested. At 
the fight on the Coa, where Craw*furd with five thousand men 
and six guns, stcHxl to receive the attack of thirty thousand 
French, Imviug in his rear a steep ravine and river, with but 
one narrow bridge for retreat. Captain Napier received on the 
field the thanks of his commanding officer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macicod, for mllving his com]>any under aheavy fire, and thereby 
giving time for the passageof the broken troops across the bric^. 
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William \n]nor was phot through tlie left thigh, but the hone 
was not broken, and he continued witli his roginicnt notwith- 
standing his wound until the battle of Busaeo, in whicli four 
of the Najuen were engaged. ITis brothers Charles and 
CJcorge wore both wounded, the former most severely in the 
face. His cousin Charles, afterwanls the well-known Admiral, 
was shi>t in the knee. The gallant appearance of William 
\apier as he rode in front of the enemy on that bloody day 
was recalled in after years by his veteran comrade (jencral Bn)- 
thcrtoii, who described him as ‘ going dow'ii among the enemy 
‘ f/i sahrenr with his glass to his eye as coolly as if he had been 
* dancing a quadrille.' 

But a day of ret keener trial to this gallant brotherhood wan 
.-•till to come. At Caza Xoval, during the retreat of Masseiia. 
the 52nd regiment had been rashly piislied forward during a 
f<»g into the midst of "Ney’s c»orps. The mist suddenly lifting, 
disclosed the little hand eneirclotl by the French column^. 
William Napier was detached wih six companies to .-iiqqnwt 
the left of the 52nd, hut unable fn>m«Jic nature of the ground 
to see the men he w.as sent to su]»]K)rt, he suddenly found 
liimself w-ith two companies in the midst of the enemy. Under 
the deadly fire <if an overpowering force, his men hung back — 
two or three only followed him, and while returning back to 
urge them to a fresh advance, he was struck by a shot on the 
>pine, and escaped death by dragging himself, his lower ex- 
tremities )>eing paralysed, to a heap of stones which aflonlerl 
partial cover. From this fjositiem he was rescued by scanc of hi-^ 
own company coming u}> who drove off the enemy. Whilst out* 
brother was thus severely, and as was then supposed, mortally 
wounded, another ((Teorgo) had his arm broken by a bullet, 
while carrying his dying subaltern otf the field. A third 
(Charles) hastening u]», unrh his frightful Busaeo wound 
jinhcaled, to the front of the army, met the. two litters carrying 
his wounded brothers to the rear. The story is t4»ld with 
striking cftcct in the ‘ Life of Sir C^harles Napier : ’ — 

* Combat followed combat, the Light Division led in pursuit, and 
Charles Napier with his wound still bandaged, rode above ninety 
miles on one borsoi And in one course, to reach the army. His 
regiment being with the main body, he heard each morning the 
ever-recurring sound of the Light Division’s combats in front, and 
had hourly to ask of wounded men if his brothers were living ? 
Thus advancing, on the 14th of March ho mot a litter of branches, 
homo by soldiers and covered with a blanket. What wounded 
officer is that ? Captain Napier of the 52nd, a broken limb. An - 
other litter followed. Who is that ? Captain Napier, 49rd, mor- 
tally wounded^it was thought so then. Charles Napior looked at 
them and passed on to the fight in front.’ 
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(j<M>rprc Napier soc»ii rccMiverccI from liis wound, hut 'at 
Ciudad llodricro, where ho headed the Btorinin<r party of the 
Li^ht Division^ lie hail the same arm again broken with more 
sori<»iis results, and, like many a gallant man of that period, he 
hore tJliroiigh life the trophy of an empty sleeve. But from 
the day of this to liiin disastrous battle-field, his l)n>thcr 
William was a stricken man, for he carried that French 
bullet, the unceashig source of i^iiflering, to liis grave. The 
hall had passed round the s]>iiie, fracturing one of the 
liVnecHses in its course, and there it remained, causing at times 
iuhtlerablc neuralgic pai 1 l^, and pr«»ducing on such occasions an 
Irritation of mind, for vihicli, in reviewing the painful contro- 
versies of his after-life, a large allowance should he made. 
Who shall fray how niiieh of that hitternass of heart which 
.sometimes einhroiled a iKdile-lieartinJ man in unseemly con- 
teiitimis, was due to that ever-present cause of phy.^ical ind- 
tation, the ' lisereiis lateri letalis amndi*,' which racked the 
nerves and cxacerhalccl ^ the temper? Gone fur ever from 
him was that gaiety of heart, that elastic bimyancy of feeling, 
which had made him the delight of his friends and the life 
and -loul of every joyoii'* eoinpaiiy. Tlie energy of his spirit 
indeed w.*i< imt (|uelhHl: ]iain «*onM nf»t master that; nor was 
the lbrc<* «»f liifr intellect weakeiiiHl, nor his warm affections 
(‘hilled h\ that mojuttony of .'^iifibring, which thenceforth made 
liis ]>n»traotcd life a long di-^eufre. But from the shock his con- 
stitution had sustained. it was im|>usfril)lo that it should recover; 
lie was an altered man, and in the tone of depression and 
eomplaint which thencefortli hreatho'* through his letters, in the 
melancholy thoughts and de.<|Miiidiii*t \iews of life which escape 
from him, we' see jinmfs that the ino-'t lieroie minds are not 
wliolly jiroof against the effect of shattered nerves and physical 
prostratkm. 

In coniioxioii with the action of Caza Noval, the following' 
letter addrc.ssed hy Colonel Sir John Morillyon Wilson to the 
writer of these volumas is too interesting to he omitted : — 

* My first interview with nij dear departed fri<?nd Sir William 
Napier was on the battle-field of Caza Noval. 1 was then captain 
of the grenadier company of the Royal Scots. We were advancing 
to wank the enemy, when 1 saw an officer, nt the distance of about 
eighty yards, stretched on the ground beneath an olive tree, to the 
right of my company. Believing him to be cither dead or badly 
wounded, 1 ran towards him and siud, “ T hope you ore not danger- 
oufrly wounded,” at which he shook liis head. **Have jrou been 
attended to by a surgeon ? ” lie nodded assent. Can I be of any 
service to you ? ” I said ; and he again shook his head, but did not 
utter a word. He looked deadly pale, and 1 was deeply impressed 
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wfth the classical outline and beautiful expression of his handsome 
countenance. 1 told him I had some cold tea and brandy in my 
ilask, and asked if I should give him a little of it; at which he raised 
his head, a sudden beam of pleasure sparkled in his eyes — ho 
stretched out his hand, and I gave him a tumbler-full, which he 
drank with a most interesting expression of unexpected enjoy nieist 
— so much so, that 1 gave him a second dose ; and when he had 
finished, he seized my hand and grasped it several times, as much as 
to say, 1 don’t know who you are, my good fellow, but 1 feel must 
gratefully thankful for your kindness.” I then said, Heaven pro- 
tect you ! ” and ran off to join my companv. ] had not the slighieSi 
knowledge who he was, and amidst the firing and excitement of tlie 
moment 1 did not notice his uniform. In after-life 1 often spoke 
of this wounded officer as Uic handsomest man I had ever beheld. 
1 never met him again in my wanderings through the variuua 
thoroughfares of military life, until about sixteen years afterwards, 
when he resided at Freshford, near Bath. 1 was then on a vi.sit to 
Lady Wilson’s father when dear ** William ” dined there, and after 
dinner when wc were just about to join the ladies, and while 1 
standing near the fireplace with my arm resting on the mantelpiece, 
the gentlemen were .speaking about *MianMsome men,” and 1 said, of 
all the handsome men I had ever scon in the various pari.*( ol‘ the 
world where I had been, there was none to be at all compared with 
the one whom I then described to them as above written — Napier 
sprang from his chair, put his arms round me, an'd <^‘xchiimed, .Vy 
dear Mllsout was that you ? that glass often and brandy saved my 
life!** And a few tears trickled from his bright and aniinatt'd tyi •<. 
expressive of his grateful recollection of the gornl service 1 had 
rendered him in that hour of his need and painful Fuli'ering.' 

The two wounded Napier.*? were selected out of th<* wliolc 
army by Lonl W'ellingtoii, for the liretet rnnk of Major in 
acknowledgment of their zeal and eondni’t in the actions. 
William rejoined the army with lii'^ still open: nus 

appointed brigade-major to the Portuguese brigade «>f the flight 
Pivision, was present at the battle of FtientC'* Onoru.nnd until 
tlie raising of the second si(*gc of Badajoz. Being tlieii attacked 
with fever, which terminateil in ague, ho was sent home, not 
without reluctance on his own part, b\ L(»rd Wellington. 
Arriving in England in the autumn of 1811, lie married in the 
following spring Caroline Amelia, daughter (»f General Fox. 
and niece of the statesman, a lady whom all testimonies eoneiir 
in pronouncing admirable, not only for her domestic virtues, 
her gentleness of character, and unfailing patience under tlie 
severest trials, but also for those mental gifts which made iier 
an invaluable helpmate to her husband in some of the most 
important undertakings <if his life. The reader will find at 
page 259 of the first volume an account of the signal service that 
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Lady Napier rendered to the historian of the Peninsular War, 
in making available for his use a most important collection of 
Fn*nch corres])ondcnec in eijjher, which but for her ingenuity 
awl [latienee iiiust have remained illegible and useless. 

Napier’s attachment to this devoted wife was deep and 
constant ; nevertheless he had been only three weeks married, 
and wa^ far from* recovered of his wound, when, hearing that 
lladajoz was again besieged, he started off once more for 
Portugal. At Lisbon he hcanl of the (‘apture of that city, and 
of the death in the fatal breach of his dearest friend, Licut.- 
('olonel Maideod, an event which plunged him into an agony 
of grief. ‘ Macleod is <1ead.’ he writes to his wife, ‘ and I am 

• grovelling in misery and wretchedness. I eoiild roll in the dust 

* were it not for shame.’ His agonies of distress for the loss 
of those he loved were in pro|H>rtion to the ardour of his affec- 
tions. lie iHuv took the command of the 43rd, of which ho had 
hoe<tme regimental major, ifcclining a flattering offer made to 
him by theoftieers of a Portuguese regiment, the 3rd Caeadores 
--to cuter that ser\ice and take the (command of the regiment. 
In the battle r»f Salamanca, the 43rd under his command bore 
a di^lingui<iied part, and gained a))plaiise for the admirable 
order and dis(:i))linc of their advance in line under fire, Major 
Napier riding in front of the left centre company^ a mark to the 
cannon of tlie enemy, yet unscathed. After the raising of 
the si(^gc of lliirgos, he was with liis regiment in the harassing 
-ctreat into Portugal, which terminated at Ciudad Rodrigo, 

, nd rcnder('d gt>od service, by bis energy and vigilance. After 

br.efiut val j.*‘'«cnce in 1813^ be again joined the forces, 
1 vob ^ »‘rcd . rad the storming party of tlie Light Division 
'n«f . ait Seba-:ian. Major Napier’s services were at first 
-but tni repairing to liis post he found himself 
'HcJcii by tlic ap)>oiutiPent of another officer. lie appealed 
i<.*rd Wellington, who, however, declined to listen to him, 
.' viag that he did not approve of volunteering, though obliged 
I'j resort to it sometimes, as he lost his best officers in that way. 
Rut though disap|N)iiitcd in this, ]Major Napier achieved a 
marked success in another operation — that of stonning one of 
the sirotigcst mountain positions on retwd, the hog’s back ridge 
of La iNditc Rhuiic in the Pyrenees. This exploit, though not 
ono of the least brilliant in the war, and equally marked by the 
sagacity and courage with which it was conducted, did not 
happen to fall under Wellington’s personal observation; had it 
done so !t could hardly have escaped a prominent notice in 
his des[intchcs ; and though it was in the power of the his- 
torian of the war to redeem this injustice of fortune by a notice 
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Irom his ovm pen« he has made no mention of an octiieve- 
ment i^hich, if performed by another officer, would have been 
sure to receive his especial commendation. 

At Arcan^es, Major Napier was again wounded, but did 
not quit the field, nor would he allow his name to appear iiL the 
list of wounded, lest he should alanu his wife, who was ex- 
pecting her confinement. After the battle of Orthos, in which 
also he was engaged, being sorioii>ly ill nnth dysentery, and 
sufiering from the effects of his wound, he was advised by 
General Pakenhani to ask leave to go to London* fur advice, 
and that officer in fact obtained the leave for him. 11c thus 
missed, to his great chagrin, the battle of Toulouse. Amving 
in England in April or May 1814. he re<‘cived at the termina- 
tion of the campaign the l)revet rank <»f Lieut.-C^>lollel. lie 
now jcnneil, together with his brollier Charles, the ililitary 
College ai Faruhoni — so anxious were they l>4»th to take ovt‘ry 
opportunity of improving their profosituial knowledge, and so 
little did they regard the distinetion Miey had achieved in the 
field as affoi^iiig a dispcii<ation from further stud\. Wliile 
thus engiiged, the news nf .\a|K»lcraiV fiiglit from Llbu startled 
Euro|>e from its dream of ]>eaec, otuI William Xapier, <*ager to 
be once more on the scene of action and i»f gl(»rv, embarked at 
Dover tf) join his regiment in Jielgium : )>u1 it was tiM» late. 
While he \va^ putting hL baggage on board, the decisive battle 
was being fought at WaterlcHi. After a few da}^ ^pent in 
Brussels, he aeeompanied the arniv to ruris, where he wu.-^ a 
witness of the triumphal entry of Louis XV 111., a spectacle 
which he regardo<] w'ith no. favour. For the ncM three ears 
he remaiiieii in Franco with the army of occupa*‘on, the 4,‘ird 
being quartered in variuu.'^ t4)\vns in the nortli-ea. torn parts of 
that a>untry. Tliis a])peai's l4> Jiave been tlic nio-*1 pii»fitless 
gnd uninteresting periiMl of his life. [naetioii.Mieeeeding to the 
stirring scenes in which he hud previous!} been an actor, dro\e 
hib thoughts inwards to the contemplation of his own (mfeebled 
lu^th, his iJl-reqiiited serviecs, and his separation from the 
wife and children for who-e society he pined ; ho eons^Jed 
himself, as best he might, with laMiks, with pictures, with 
letters l4> Ids wife, and with occasional outbreaks of that old 
Adam which neither wounds nor sickness, nor the sorrows and 
disappointments of life, had been able to subdue : — 

'About a week ogo,’ ho writes to his wife from Bapaume, ' I saw 
a bricklayer, an old French soldier, beating an English ono in the 
street . . . This excited my rage, and upon my interfering, the 
French gentleman informed me that he would serve mo in the same 
way. This did not cool me, as you may guess, and 1 put mysolf in 
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ntiitudo, and we had a fit, wliich ended in mj knocking liini dean 
ulf his legs eight times following with as many blow;^ when he 
<lecliuf3d any iiioro battle/ (Vol. i. p. 198.) 

The proviKiution might l»<> groat, but wo caiiiint admire C'oloneJ 
XapiorV roudiiioss lo ' fall to ’ on this and some similar occasions. 

The period fix(*d for tin; Jlritisli occupation at last expired ; 
the anny retiirnoil homo, and in the ^car 1819 the military 
oareor of this distinguished offiocr, then only thirty-three years 
of age, wiis brought to a close. Tlmugh terminated thus early, it 
laid been active and very bonoiu’able. He had been thirty times 
(nigaged; hud c(»iiiiiianded a regiment in several general actions, 
and <ictachmonts nearly erjual to a regiment in several others. 
He hml gaiiKnl two steps amltliree decorations in the held — he 
Mood high in the estimation of tlie Duke of Wellington, who 
had lioiii Hired liim with hi'^ einifidenee, and had oondoseended 
lo discus*^ with the young pfKcer strategical questions w'ith a 
familiarity which ho allowed lo few. He hail missed WaterlcM», 
indeed, but we know n*pon giUMl autbority that a few days 
before that batth* (ionoral Alton, who commanded tlie Light 
Division, in j>a^<ing in review the characters of the various 
|•ffioers in it, fixed iijHin Napier and Haring ( his own aide-de- 
camp, who afterwanls so iv^oliitely defendcil La Have Salute) 
a-, the two men of the whole dixiHon whom he would have 
••elected fm* a d<*sperale M‘r\iee. Jli> courage, indeed, the in- 
iierihmec «if his race. na> nlmoM :ipro\erh, hut to this he united 
pr<ifesM(»nal knowledge, the result of zealous and diligent study, 
which few officer- ni'.his rank could pretend lo. In addition to 
lhes«‘ claim.-, he had re«*ei\ed thia.*e wounds, one of them so 
-e\erc a- to' make lii^. life a martyrdom »tf sutleririg. And inuv 
what was hi- n*ward ? Though a lieutenant-colonel by brevet, 
h<* wa.- mH! hut t\ regimental major, and be officers much 
les> sigiiali.<etl than himself, proiiuited over his head. A^i 
opportunity was indeed afforded him of (»btaiiiiiig the lieu- 
teiiant-eolonelcv «>f hi.- regiment hy purchase, but the means 
for such an outlay wen* wanting to him, and though Lord 
Fity.roy Somerset generously pressed the required sum iijKm 
him as a loan, William Naj>icr would not borrow what he could 
fiol foresc'e the means of repaying. -Vnothcr officer, W'ho had 
-mi but little scrvi<*e, was about to exchange into the 43rd as 
major, witli the view <»f purchasing the lieutenant-eoloncley 
over his head, and to a>ert this mortification, Napier resolved 
to go half-pay, and to suHik distinction in another field, 

since his own poverty and the neglect of those in jNiwer denied 
him ad\aiieeineiit in his own profession. 

Tlie question naturally «H;curs. what oniisc is this iiisen- 
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sifiility to the claims of a highly meritorioufl officer to bo 
ascrilied ? The * cold shade ’ under which Napier pined, could 
not surely have been that of ‘ aristocracy,’ for his connexions 
were high in rank, and he came of distinguished lineage. 

* Tlie circumstance is inexplicable/ says his biogi'aphcr, 

* except by the axiom — ** Nothing ask, nothing have.'* 
^ William Napier was too proud to ask for any recognition 
‘ of his merits.’ Both in that and in some other respects, 
no doubt, he was wanting in those peculiar arts and qualities- 
of disposition by which more supple men procure the favour 
of the great, and secure for the]n^elves a large share of the 
good things of this life. He was not one. of Fortune’s cour- 
tiers ; he held his head too high : was too little studious to 
please, perhaps t<x) little cautious not to <lisplease, the dis- 
pensers of favour. In those days, too, the claims of simple 
merit were pcrlia])s h'ss regarded than at present, when even 
upon the sacred ground of military promotion the encroach- 
ing force of public opinion has presckined to intrude. Wc 
may add one more circum.staucc — Williani Napier was a 
Radical in polities, a student of ('obbett, whose proscribed 
tracts his wife used to forward to him in France for his 
perusal. Such opinions were at that time, eten more than 
now, tabooed in the army, and the military authorities of th(»so 
days were not likely tij be propitiated towanls the ardent 
professor of that {mlitical faith. Wellington liiin.'<elf, albeit 
through life the firm friend cif the Napiers, had no love to spare 
for a Rudicid. lie evinced that feeling in the characteristic 
sentence, in w'hich, while protesting against the writers po- 
litics, he set the stamp of tiis high ssinction on tlv truth and 
fidelity of the History. 

To whatever cause it may he due - to the fault of I'inmni- 
stances or of the man — >uch was the result. The si^coiid cjss'Ii 
of William XaplcrV life had now' begun. After twenty years 
of service he retire<l a brevet licuteiiant-cnloncl, and settled 
hi*n?elf in Sloanc Street with his wife and young family. 
Many testimonies of lionour and regret attended his retire- 
ment. Among others, the lieutenant-colonel and officers of 
the 43Td presented him with a splcndirl sw'ord, as ‘ a mark of 

* their lul miration of the gallantry and conduct he ever dis- 

* played <luriug his exemplary career in that, regiment.’ He 
was now to enter upon a new irnurse of life, but one which 
opened to his versatile genius a career of usefulness and honour 
not less brilliant than that which he had relinquished. More 
jfbrtanate than most other men who, debarred from the exer- 
cise of their original profession, find themselves una]>t or dis- 
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qualified for other pursuits, William Napier could scarcely 
liavc been transferred to any sphere in which his mind would 
not have found a field for exercise and his talents for dis- 
tinction. Ill-educated in his boyhood, he was a signal example 
of ^ self-help.' In the midst of his active emplo 3 nnents, he had 
fi>und time and energy for the cultivation of yarious branches 
of literature, for jhe acquirement of modem languages, and 
oven for the study and practice of the fine arts. He had 
naturally a fine taste for both painting and sculpture, and he 
qualified himself to excel in both those arts by extraordinary 
porscvcrance. lie devoted much time to the. study of anatomy 
and of the HIgin Marbles ; he became an a(*.curatc draughts- 
man, and in the departments both of form and colour attained, 
in the opinion of eoinpctcnt judges, no mean proficiency. His 
statuette <if Alcibiadcs obtained the approval of Chantrey, and 
in the judgment (»f C‘niincnt artists his natural powers and his 
indefatigable industry would have raised him, had he addicted 
himself to the pursuit, td*a high place among the painters of his 
day. It seemed, indeed, as if his genius had an affinity with all 
that was grand or beautiful in art or nature, or in the sphere 
of human action or pursuit. To him might be applied w'hat 
1 1 lime has so finely said of one with whom the Napiers were 
e.oiineeted by lineage, and had some features of character in 
eonimon — the great Montrose : ‘ The finer arts too he had in 

* liis youth successfully cultivated, and whatever was sublime, 

* elegant, or noble touidied his great soul.' And considering 
the double s]»herc of imtion— of letters and of arms — in which 
William Nnjiier acquired hisrenowi^, it will be allowed that few 
men of modem times have been better entitled to appropriate 
the gallant vaunt of the Scottish hero : — 

• I’ll make thee famous by my |K?n, 

And glorious by my sword.* * 

The f»en was the instrument with which the retired soldier 
was henecforwanl to gain his triumphs, while ho immortalised 
those of the army in which he had ser\'cd. It was a weapon 
which the members of this gifted family were admirably skill^l 
to wield. No one can read the despatches or letters of Sir 
Charles Napier without being stmek with the force, clearness, 
and facility of the composition. Viewed merely as literary 
])rodiictioiis, they possess a high degree of merit. Another of 
the brothers, Henry, is favourably known to literature by the 
‘ History of Florence,' to which be devoted his retirement from 
naval service. But the written style of the historian of the 
I’cninsular War places him, by common consent, high in the 
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scale of the writers of his age. It ])os8csses in a remarkable 
degree the qualities of energy and perspicuity, while it de- 
rives wannth and colour from a rich and fervid imagination. 
No writer attains to a high degree of excellence in prose unless 
he has something in him of the poetic temperament. William 
Napier had this element. He loved [toetry ; he showed in his 
attempts at versification, some of which are .presort cd in these* 
volumes, though slight and unpretciuling in tliciu<*clvcs. that he 
had a mind attuned to |x>etical thought and feeling. But tiA* 
most convincing evidence of the tact is tt» be found in flmse noble 
paMsages of his ^History/ in which his dcscriplions of ‘ tlie 
• pride, pomp, and circumstance ' of war, of the shock of arinies, 
the thundering charge, the ebb and fluw t»f wa\cringand surg- 
ing hosts, or the hand-to-hand struggle in the deadly breach, 
are touched and animated with the living fire of imaginative 
genius. Did our space permit, we could multiply exam] ties of 
beautiful images and gho\ing thoughts which re(]uire onN the 
outward form of verse to make them absolute jioctry. Vet 
admirable a** is the composition of tliis great work, the writer 
when he coniiiienced it had had little (*r no j)rac-fice in his art. 
His first a]>i)earaiice in the field of literature was made 
In our own page>. In the • Kdinhurgh Kevicw/ vti). xxxv., 
published in 1^23, will be found a \ery aide erlticisin on 
Jomini's ‘ PriiieiiH;» de la Guerre,’ the book wbicli eomainoil 
the first exp(»sitioii 4d‘ NajMiIeon's system of warfare. Napier 
had bt tidied the great *'tratcgist's eanquilgns with tiniisiial 
care, and no man was bolter qualified to review the treatise. 
The mode in which lie d»4cliarg<‘d his task retealed to hi' 
friends in what direction his streiigtli lay, and prol*. ^bly brought 
home to his own mind the eonscionsiie'is of powers equal to a 
more extended work. A wise ad^i^cr, to whiwe rourisi ! he wa'^ 
indebted at more than one crisis of his life, pointitl out tin; 
])ath to fame wbieli lay o]i*'u to him. The lol lowing aci'oiint 
of the origin of his gr«*at v\ork was given by Najdt r to oni- of his 
daughters the year before his death : — 

‘It was all owing to Lord Jisuigihile I e\er wrott i hat history ; 
he first kinillfd ike fire within me. J was living in Sloaiir Street on 
half-|iay, and for the time jii't living a very pleasant, di's'iUory lift*, 
enjoying my home and friends in London, dining out, going to the 
exhibitions, and talking to the offlc4*rs 1 had known in the Peninsula, 
and consorting with Chantrey and Jones, and so forth, and painting 
a great deal. 1 had never written anything except that Ueview, 
when, soon after it ap]>eared, I was walking one day willi Hickersteth, 
and he asked mo what 1 was thinking of doing. 1 thought he meant 
where I was going to dine that day ; but he said. No ! what wajb I 
thinking of turning to ns an occupation ? and then he went on to 
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urge mo lo uiidcrtako froino lilcrarj work, tolling me 1 had powerb 
of writing yet undeveloped ; that the Review proved it to him ; that 
I must not waste my life iu mere pleasantness ; and he urged me 
so seriously and so strongly, suggesting the late war as my province, 
that it began to make roe think whether I would not try ; and what 
he said about not wasting my powers made a great impi'ession on 
me.* (Vol, i. p. 234.) 

The idea thus dropficd, like a seed, into his mind, germinated 
and took root. He pondered much ujxm it. and passed some 
sleepless nights revolving it in his thoughts. The project 
fuseinated hiin ; his wife ciieoiirogcd him to attcnifil the task, 
and after u short interval i>f hesitation, the resohe was made. 
Ilis first .Nlep was to call on the Duke of 'VV elliiigtoii and 
ret|uest the iihO <d* his jiapers. Tlie Duke's reccfdion nf him 
was kind, and hi-^ answer, though with some rcnervo, was en- 
couraging. It ap|>ear(Ml tliat he meditated writing a narrative 
of the war hiiiibclf, not ti* be published, how’ever, till after 
ilis death, li^t the tru/li, which he was resolved .should l>e 
spoken out. slimild wound the feelings of some worthy men, 
whereby ' I shouM do as iiiueli inischicC be said in a laughing 
way, ‘ as Ihuiaparte liiinscU'.’ lie declined, therefore, to give 
Napier his prixate pa|>ers; but he ga\o him some valuable 
oflieiaJ iloeunicut'^. all his oivn 'Orders of Movements,’ and, 
infrr alia, King .loseiih's ])ortfnIio, taken at Vittoria, and con- 
taining lii*-’ wliide military eorresjHindence. The Duke did 
mort^ he ]in»iui.<ed that he would always answer any (tiiostions 
as to facts which Napier might put lo him. This promise the 
w'l'itcr freely aeted ufnm, and the Duke punctually jierformed. 

C'outiniially, during llic progiv.ss of the wwk, Napier both 
put u» him jiersonally, and addressed to him in writing through 
Lord Fit^roy Somerset, a \ariety of questious which were 
always fully and carefully answered without delay, llie Duke 
replying to the queries w'ith his own hand in the margin. It is 
amusing to find lliai many of the facts whieli were most 
cavilled at or denied by the eritie.«, were those which liad been 
related on the sole aiitiiority of the groat t^omniandcr hinisclL 

Sir George Murray, tlie (inarter-master-Gencral, to whom 
application w.'Ui next made for the use of the maps and plans 
illustrative of the operations iu the Peninsula, was in the same 
predieament as the Duke. lie too had a History of his own in 
view, and on that avowed ground declined to part with tlie 
documents. Now' Murray was a man of wcU-proved ability; 
he held a high rank in the jmifessiou, and d priori it woidd 
have been assumed by the majority of* persons qualified to form 
an opinion, that he was likely to produce a more worthy record 
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of the Peninsular camjmigns than the young lieutenant- 
colonel, who both in military and in literary standing was at 
that time considerably beneath him. On these grounds the 
editor of these volumes acquits the Quarter-master-Gcneral of 
any blame for his refusal. Napier himself, it seems, was not 
quite so charitable. However, undeterred by the repulse, he 
set himself to work diligently in the early part of 1823 to 
collect materials. lie made a visit to Paris and obtained an 
interview with Soult, who gave him a very cordial receptioif, 
furnishing him not o^y witli the documents ivhich he required 
but n-ith more than he had asked for. Through Soult’s 
courtesy Napier was put into direct communication with 
Alarshal Jourdan, he had interviews with oilicers high on the 
staff of Massena and Ney, and obtained copies of the official 
journals kept by the chiefs of Marshal \'ictor*s and General 
Dupont s staffs. He likewise procured admission to the llureau 
de La Guerre at Paris, where he vrorked for several w'ceks* 

‘ Here, among otlier important documents, ho had access to the 
muster-rolls of the French army in tho Peninsula — that is to say, to 
the real correct mu.ster-rolls which were drawn up by Marshal 
Bertliicr every fifteen days during the war, fur the .-pociiil informa- 
tion of the Emperor Napoleon : for there were other iniistTr-rolls, 
systematically fabricated to impose on tlic French people, and even 
on the armies; tho distinction being tliat the (rue returns wore 
bound in green, the spurious in yellow'.* 

On returning from Paris Napier look up his residence for 
some weeks at a farm-house near Htrathheldsaye, for tin* sake 
of greater facility of refercv.ee to tlie Oiiive oi* 'Wdlingbui. 

Besides the materials deri\ed from thci«c foiin^ iii-h(‘ads of 
information, in Enghuid and France, a great assortment 4>f 
letters and jotimals of officers of every rank in the scTviee, 
describing the events which they had ftcrsonally witnessed, were 
freely placed at the histonan’s flisprtsal. One (»f his most 
serious difficulties was to reconcile the conflicting versions 
of the same transactions w'hich these narratives contained. 
So rare is it to find an exact eoneurronee of testimony among 
several persons, how'cvcr veracious, when speaking of the same 
facts and w'ith equal opportunities of knowledge. There 
were alsc* competing jicrsonal claims to the honour of parti- 
cular achievements, wdiieh could not be ndjiist(*<K even with 
the utmost desire to do impartial justice, without tiffending 
sensitive feelings and sometimes involving the author, against 
his will, ill angry controversy. These difficulties were in- 
evitable, yet when w'c consider the advantages which Colonel 
Napier brought to the performance <if his task ; the fa4?t that 
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ho had h(*(Mi an oyc-witncss of and ai^tor in many of tlic 
operations doAiTihed — his j;rcat mental qualifications — his 
previous dilij^ont study both of the science of war and of its 
practice as cxeinplificd in the c^npaigns of the most famous 
geiicrals, and csjiecially of the great modem master of the art, 
hia|K»lcon— his confidential relations with the Duke ofWelling- 
ton — the facilities so liberally granted to him by the French 
authorities — and lastly, his op{Nirtunitics of communication 
with his old friends and eomrailes of the Peninsula — wc may 
s'iiicly conclude that he of all other men was the best qualified 
li» write the history of the war. 

The result fully (umfirnuHl such anticijiations. In tlie 
spring of 1«2S the first volume of the book was published, 
Mr. Murray having paid the niitlior 1,000 guineas fiir the 
copyright. The reception of it b> the jiubiic, apart from 
those who were ))(M'sonal]y attecteil and considered themselves 
aggrieved by the statements cf»ntaitie<l in it, was highly favour- 
able. The caj>aeity of the author for his arduous undertaking 
w*a.«i cstalilishcd lieyond all question. Testimonies to the merits 
of the h(M»k ]M»urod in from many (piartors. The author's 
aee(»ni])1ished friend, tieneral Shaw Kennedy, declared — w'hat 
was tpiile true,- that, as a military history, nothing in our 
language eoiild he plaee<l in comparison with it. Other com- 
petent judges >pi>kc of it in like terms. In France it received, 
if possible, still higher ajiprcciatioii. George Napier, writing 
rn»ni Paris, thus reports to his brother the cordial testimony of 
Soult ; — 

* Soult desired I would give hi** best regards, and said, “ Your 
brother s work is perfect ; it docs horlbur to his head and heart, and 
must be us sutisfiictory to the French army as it is to the English ; 
it is the work of a just and honourable man, ^vho^e only object is to 
tell the truHi without fear or vain boasting. As to his remarks at the 
end of the ^hapter^, they arc most scientific, and require no con\- 
Trent from me or nii} other military man — they speak for them- 
sedVes.*' lie afterwards said to me, ** Your brother is the most can- 
did, fair, and honourable man I ever saw, and his History is truth, 
and cannot be contradicted.”' (Vol. i. p. 314.) 

G(H)rgc Napier reported also the opinion of C/ount Mathieu 
DiimaH, himself a very eminent military writer, lie said: — 
“ I liaAe written a few lines to y<nir lirotlier upon the very few 

* IMiints on which we may have a trifling difterence, hut upon 
^ the whole, 1 pnmoiinee the work a mcdel of trutli, skill, and 

* e1(M|Uciiec Although I am an old author, and have 

* met with much approbation, 1 do not feel competent to 

* criticise it: indeed, it is impossible.’ (P. 317.) 
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The second voluiiio wa^ iniblislied in the folhiwiii^ yoju*, 
and fullj' sustained the reputation of tlie first. Some dis- 
parojting critics, indeed, there were, hut their hark lias lonjr 
sitiee been silenced ; some ai*eiisations of partiality and unfair- 
ness, but time and inquiry have pronoiint^ed their refutation. 
The war of pamphlets ra^ed for awhile, ami the author was 
obliged to desist more than once from the prosecution of hi^ 
task ill order to rejdy to his assailants, bu! the foundations 
of his work were firmly laid iii historical truth, and the ilarts 
hurled against it jiroved innocuous. The political tone of tin* 
book did not escape animadversion: one complaint was that 
the conduct of the Spanish (Tovernment and the character of 
that nation had been represiuited in too harsh colours ; hut tin* 
publication of the * Wcllingtoi Dcsjiatclies ' ha*^ since given 
a decisive answer to that charge. ()ther> tlioiiglit that an 
English historian hail done more than justice to the enenlie^ 
of his countiy. But the >arcasm of Lord Stanhope, that 
Colonel Napier hud written ‘ hy far the 1m*<I French a(*coiint 
•yet published of the I'eniiisular ar,‘ v\a«« in truth llic 
best ciilogiuin of the History. 'To refrain from dispai- 

* agement of a gallant enemy wa>,’ a^- llic author rejoined, 

* not iiii-English and it \Mi< jii.^'tlv ^^bser\cll by one of hi.- 
gallant i’ciiinsuhir CMunraAle^, ‘that truth required that the 

* French should be sbowii to have lieeii liighly ^kllle(l and 

* formidable ojipouents, ami **iiroly, on their having been 

* and being >o repre>ente<l, dc|MMid*i llic glor\ of* the British 

* arms.' 

The sixth \uluine wa.*> publislu*d in IHi'O. and, after sixteen 
years of continuous labour, tlh* ‘ History ‘ was coiitplelcd. #1 udg- 
nicnt may be pronouiK'ed it in a few worib, a. id will now 
pass ncminc contradirenfr. It l*» the lir^l wurk of il*i elass, the 
best Tnilitaiy- history extant ; in fulness, eloquence, and truth un- 
equalled. We have already ex]ire>sed oiir opinion of the coin- 
posiiionand style. In matter and subMance the hook i^ uo les^ 
a'lniirable. The eoinplieated laovcmeuts and evoliitioiiN of the 
campaigns arc des(*ribed with a clearness and skill which make 
them — unlike uiilifary narrative,^ in general— intelligible to a 
non-military reader. As Napier biiiiself said, in bi^ criticism 
of Jomini's cxiKisitions, ^aii Alderman iiiiglit undei^taiid them.' 
The sieges and battles arc related witli a spirit and graphic 
force wliich captivate and delight the reader. The characters 
of the chief actors are sketch^ with a free and di.srriminating 
hand. The dotailh arc skilfully grouped and kcfit in due sub- 
ordinatitm to tlic leading events. The whole work is pervaded 
by a tone of pure and elev'ated morality, and bears on cverj' 
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pa«re the impress nf'uri upright and tnithful mind. It hespoakb 
lit (nice th('. gallant and <*hiva1roii8 soldier and the acc^ompllshed 
man of h'lU'rs. S(» long as the honour of the Rritish anny 
and the nicinory of one of the keenest struggles in which thi> 
country has ever been engaged are dear to Englishmen, this 
l>o(»k will live, not only as the best but the only record of the 
great transactions which it eommeroorates. Before, indeed, the 
work was half thnnigh the press, it was evident that there wa« 
no riM>m left for a com pet i tor. Wellington was much too wise, 
Murray iiir t(K> gfMid a judge of literary merit, to entertain a 
thought of entering n]ion the same field. As for all previous 
cornpilniions, they were reduced at once to the condition of 
unsaleable stock. The last fiagcv of this immortal ivork, 
including tlic ndinirable comparison between Wcllingttm and 
\a])oleoii, were cimiposcd, like many another effusion of genius, 
under the jm^-ssurc of seven* pain and )»hysi(*al depression. As 
an (example of the author's striking ]io\ver of figurative descriji- 
li(»n, we will extract only the last sentence of that celebrated 
paraihd * In followirig^ip a \ict<»rv the English general fell 
‘ "hort of the Frencli Kiiip(*ror. ^hc battle of Wellington 

• was the stroke of a battering ram —down went the wall in 

• ruins: the battle (»f NafKihHin w‘as the sw’ell and dash of a 

• mighty wave hefon* whicli the harrier yielded, and the roaring 

• flood poured onwards, cohering all.’ 

It might seem if 1 he eloquemie which breathes through 
llii»>-c and similar ^la-^sages had derived increased fervour from 
I he ra(*kod nerves and agonised frame of the sufferer who 
penned them. Other and not less admired |H»rtions of the 
w«»rk were writ ten 'under cireun^stances less discouraging, 
'riiiis, the iiiuiiortal page wdiich deserihes the battle of .\Ibucra 
was e(nupleted, we are told, in a rare interval of health, on a 
stonny day of ^Iar<*h, as the author strixle along an upland 
down in \V'iltshir<s battling with an eipiinoctial gale. 

So nuicli of AVilliain Napier in his tw(»fold character of 
soldier and historian, in both of which he shines with untar- 
nished honour. We now approa(*h u passage in his life reapeet- 
iiig which a more <|nalifled judgment must he pronounced. It 
is im|K>ssihlc. indeed, not to commend the feeling which prompted 
him to devote years of labour and all the |)Owera of his intellect 
to the task of vindientiiig the character and actions of bis de- 
famed brother, the cmiqiieror of Seindc. Fraternal affection. 
(*arrii*d t(» an almost romantic pitch, had from the days of 
tiieir early companionship in the Peninsula, been the charac- 
teristic of the Nafiiers. William, witli his eloquent tongue 
and reatly pen, W'as through life the champion of the brother- 
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L(i«)d, the reclreNior of their wnmgs, the eulogist of their noble 

deeds — 

‘ Notus in frutres animi paterni.’ 

He loved them all, but Charles, par excvllenve the lion> of 
the family, was his especial pride. Kcgardin^ with intense 
admiration the rare and splendid (qualities (»i the man — his 
eminent talents for war, his scarcely less eminent adinimstrati\ e 
ability, his generous self-devotion and his penetrating sagac'ity, 
he overlooked, in his fraternal partiality, the aberrations and 
indiscretions of that eccentric genius, lie was blind, with 
more than a lover’s blindness, to those grave faults of temjter 
and of judgment which alone prevented this highly-gifted man 
from attaining, with universal assent, the highest honours 
his country could bestow. Taking this one-sided vi«*\v of liis 
brothers character, and goadetl by the ealuiiniies with which 
his enemies pursued his name, William Napier a as far from 
being in that frame (»f mind which is required in a Judicious 
and impartial biographer. In the * JUistory of the C'omnicst 
‘ of Scindc,’ and still more in the * Life and ()pinion> of Sir 
^ Charles Napier,* aeriim)ny of spirit and obliquity of jmlgiiuMil 
are painfully eonsjncuous. Jn reviewing this work shortly after 
its publieatioii we expressed with frank sincerity tin* very 
unfavourable opinion wc had conceited of s<i iniudicioll^ a pro- 
duction. It was unjust to the memory of Sir Charles Napier: 
it was unworthy of Sir William Napiers pen. lliil as wc 
expressed our reasons for this judgment at length on that 
occasion, we shall not now revert to the huhject, except witli 
reference to a single incident. Among flie ]Kls^ugc^ in t]ic>c 
volumes w'hich excited our Aidignatimi there wa^ eMiet'ially one 
relating to the outrage on the feelings (»f the inotluT of Sir 
Charles Outrain. Accordingly among the letters of remon- 
strance and reproach wdiicli the puhlicatitai of his* brother's 
* Life’ brought dowm upon Sir W. Napier, was one bearing I lie 
signature of the aged mother of that gallant and high-minded 
o^cer, w'ho, to tlic deep regret of all who honour tin* name oi* 
Napier, had been the object of the unmitigated enmit\ of* both 
the brothers. This letter wa.s written, not to vindicate the fame 
.'if her more distinguished son— which required indeed no vin- 
dication- but to protest against the inconsiderate and unfeeling 
mentwo of another son, who had died in India at an early 
ageJQKiSer very painful circumstances, wdiieh, previously to tlie 
pttbHeation of Sir W. Napier’s work, had been carefully con- 
cealed from his mother. The fact liad been bluntly men- 
tioned in a letter of Sir C. Napier, thus, * Outram’s hmther 
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* cut his throat in India/ and this letter, printed in the ‘ Lffe/ 
and ex<riict(‘d in a Review, made the distressing truth first 
known to Mrs. Ontrain. Overcoinc witli at tlic di^- 

c Insure, sh(‘ addressed Sir William in a letter of severe, yet 
difrnifiod rehiike, eoiieludiii^ with this pathetic a])pcal: — 

* Vun and 1, Sir, will never meet in this world : — ^in that one to 
whicli W(' arc both perhaps rapidly upproacliin;', earthly feelings 
and viiiflioiivc pas'^ons inn>t tlicMi be o^er, but their efTeels remain : 
w e inii>t ve an account of our own trespasses. I trust you will repent 
rtl* liaviii" de.xtroyed the peace of a widow who never injured you, 
and AvliO'.e grey hairs you are bringing wdth sorrow to the grave. 

' Maru.vket Outram.* 

Sir 'William Na]»ier, sis one t>f his most iritiiiiate. friends 
tfNlifii's. overwhelmed with grief and compunction on 
rcceiiing thi< letter. Tie siii.swercd it in these terms : — 

‘June -4, 1857. 

‘ Mai>\m — V rmr ••iliinn. and to me terrihle letter has just reached 
me. to it 1 e;iii give iwi answer. 

‘ I hope (jod w'iJl pardon (he paii^ I hiive given yon, though uiiin- 
i( iiiioinil ; i May unintentional, !!•« it was a cai'cless transcribing of a 
pi'<''.igo iie\tr intended for puMieity, and to which publicity onglit 
not to have been given. I pray Ciod may allevijite tin* suAeriiig of 
venr aged heart and the M‘ir-repio:ioh which 1 feel. 1 csiii say no 

inori*. 

‘ W. XAriEU.’ 

J/r.N. Out mm fo Sir f!\ Xupirr, 

•dune 10, 1857. 

• SiH — Your an.-vvei; to inv better dtn>aiid'> an aeknowlc^igmeiit. 
Aware in my ovv n lnntr Id’* of l.a\ in^fi'oininif ted man}* errors, I am 
n :nl> wM'; iiiy v;hnb* heart t(» p.ir»Iiin iriuri»’>doMeUMne,}'artieu- 
lavly if aioiifd by ivirret or repeniaiic**. Jl is due to your feeling-* 
arel jiiy own to n-.-nni yon that your answer to my letter soothed 
ai i! graiiiieil me, as expreN>ed l.ke :i Mildier and a Christian genlle- 
n'iiii. -Ml I lni\e to n join in i> to ex pre-*s my regret that your 
i'ieiinu>> and my own li:i\e liiM*n to iniieh pained, and to as-ure you 
oi’ ti.e r/ifirc fmgiv eiie.-s of 

‘ y»)iirs truly. 

• .AIaRGAISKT OUTII.VM. 

— I am iniw nnvimi-^ to hiiri this .-ad allair in oldiiioii.’ 

li 's pleasing to record that the interctuirse, commenced so 
dill not iiltooriher terminate with the above eurrc8]K>n- 
deiice. A \ear later Sir William, \iben lying very ill, reoeivwl 
:i uiesl kind and cordial letter from the same lady, and lie hehl 
her in the highest e-tiieni and reverciiee to his death. * Re- 
• inciiiia r tin' end and let enmity eoasc," saiil the wise man. 

'flic h■lt«*r■^o^ Sir AVilliani Napier eonianied in ihc'-e volumes 
\ \l». t'CM.A tl. H 
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are for the nioBt part of great interest. They ombrat'c a larg<* 
variety of topics, both public and private, and there are lew of 
them which are uustam[>ed with the peculiar and vivid genius 
of the man. The intensity of his domestic aifec^tions, tin* 
warmth of his friendships, the imjietuous imtflow of his feelings, 
when moved by grief, pity, or indignation, they find Aent in 
‘ thoughts that breathe and words that burn,’ can scart'cly fail 
to touch the coldest hearts with sonic enuftiem <tf s\inp*:ilh\. 
One letter in jiarticular addresseil by him, after iiiany year^ 
of sejTaration, to hia early but long-expatriated friend Lady 
Hester Stanhope, though it would exceed our limit'« to insert it 
here, may be pointed <»ut as a striking spceiincn of tlic pas- 
sionate eloquence with which, when deeply stirred, he ponrc<l 
forth his feelings. 

AVc have little s|»ace left to bestow, though the subject 
occupies many pages in the volumes before us, u| on the |M»liti- 
eal opinions and conduct of Sir W. Napier. Tlmsc who Jia\c 
seen tlio (jiiality of the man. so \chifincnt in his feelings, ^o 
warm in liis sympathies, will not need to be told that be was 
an ardent and outspoken politician. Residing in Kngbuid, and 
unemployed, except ujion his unfinished Ilist«>rv, (luring the 
feverish op(K*li of the Refonn Bill, and taking the kcc'iiest 
interest in that struggle which brought the count r\ to tin* 
verge of rovcdiitioii, he threw himself heart and soul into tin* 
cause which he believc'd to be that of jnsliee and freed(»ni. 
While he held fast to what he deemed the esseiilial ]iriiit*iple- 
of the Constitution, bo did not hcsiUite t(t (‘n^t in liN Jot with 
the Radical Reformers of that day in their* ad \i»eae\ of a widely - 
extended sufirage, \ote by^iallot, and short I’arJianients. He 
denounced the short eoinings of the Whigs. in\ eigln d auaiiist tin* 
barbarity of the New Poor Laws, branded the alui-e> of the 
Irish Cliiircb, lashed the selfishness of the rieli, aild de])iet(*d 
in burning language the wrongs and siifTering^ of the poor. 
He regarded a social convuLrion as imiiiinenl. * K\er;t thing,* 
lie wrote in February 1831, ‘is tending hovanL confusion. 

‘ The declaration of the Ministers will be the signal llir ])eaei* 

‘ or civil war. Reform must be grantetl, or <*i\j| war follows. 

^ . . . It is really time to do snincthiiig. j\ly li(*an is sick 

‘ at .seeing the miserable children starving in the streets, and 
‘ the squalid wretches that are spread in all part.s (*rving for 
amidst the rolling of carriages and the lllo^t insulting 
' and selfish luxury, which the rich people seem to ])ridc theiii- 
‘ selves in display ing.’ ( Vol. ii. p. 341.) 

The truth is, that in all coses in which tlie condition or feed- 
ings of his fcllow-crcaturcB were concerned, the conclusions ol' 
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William Niifucr were batted nut on the reasoningB of his brain, 
blit on tlie emotions of his hewt. Witli him every poor man 
was primu facie tlie vietim of social injustice; mendicancy and 
distress were jircsiirnptive jiroofs of political mis^ivcrnment. 
As his biographer truly says, ‘ his peculiar temperament led 
‘ him t*) accept as true every allegation of injustice or oppres* 

' sioii, and droYc.hiin, like a goad, to repair the wrong and 
‘ ]iiinisli the oppressor.’ llurri^ away by his keen sympathies 
and his generous llioiigli sliort-sightccl indignation, fie did not 
st/)p t<» analyse tin; causes of social derangements or inequa- 
lities ; not that his mind was unequal to such investigations, 
but that, where the question was one of human wrongs or 
afflictions, his feelings woultl not jiermit the exendsc of a cm\ 
jiiclgineiit. He wa< a Ra<lical not from envy, or vanity, or selfisli 
ainintion, but from an iinjuilsive and o'ler-sangiiiDe philan- 
thropy. Ibil never, under the pressure of the strongest 
temptation, did he condescend to pander to jiopular ignorance 
or passion; never did** he ^surcease to hoiimir his own 

• Inith,' «ir belie the loyal convictions of his heart. When 
a member of the Hath AVi»rking Men's AssiKdation spouted 
vonie wild tra«<li ahoiit * pulling dowm all kingly and priestly 
^ institutions, and e>tah]ishiiig a ropiihlie on their ruins,’ 
Na]»ier at miee frankly dccdanHl his severance from their com- 
])aiiy. AVhen another orator at a ]niblic meeting included the 
Duke of Wellington in his dcniinciatioii of the enemies of the 
p(M>ple. Napier iimnediately stood up to vindicate his old chief, 
whom he knew t«» he as honest and true a patriot as himself, 
Imwever ^\idel^ different in tlie eoni|dexion of his politics. 

The temptations to which his entry on the political arena 
4'xposed this fcr\id clKtinpion of the jMipiilur cause were of 
no onb'oar.y kind. Napier then resided near Bath, and his 
publi<* demonstrations were confined to ]K>litical meetings In 
that city and its rieiglihonrlioiKl. The sensation which his 
appc^arancc on thi'M^ jirovincial phitfonns excited is no matter 
of siir])nse. Mis di.stingui.shcd name and reputation, his noble 
aspc^c't, the ehsinns ttf liis voice and manner, were aided by an 
(doipicnec rarely lieanl in siioli assemblies. We may be sure 
that it is no flourish of the rejMirters wJieii wc arc told that the 
cheers that followeil his spirit^tirring harangues ‘.shook the 

* r(M)ui,’ for how could William Mapicr have been otherwise tliaii 
elo(|uent ? 1 1 is was the ‘ perfervidura ingenium," the true native 
source of eloquence: that electric oratory by which heart 
speaktt t4i lieart, and hearer and speaker arc together borne 
along by a resistless tide, of over-mastering orootion. The 
fame of^ his speeches sinm spread beyond the limits of his 
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])rovincial sj»hcre, and he was niarkod out for :i Meatier of the 
• peojjle* ill the struprnrle which, in the eves of many at. that 
excited lime, appeared imminent hetweeii the party of tlie 
' iiioveinent’ and their o])poneuts in ]iower. First oaine toiiipt- 
in;r titters of a seat in Parliament. More than once llie reft)riner'i 
of Bath ottered to return him ns tlieir memlier, and on Ids 
refusal prtived they would have the [Kiwer so t<» do by electing 
Mr. K<»el)iirk. Other oonstitiioneies ]>resset1 the same lionoiir 
uj)on lum — DcMzcs, Mottiughnin, (ila.*5gow, BiriiniigliiiHK 
Oldliam, Kendal, ainl "Westminster. Sneh invittititms were 
riatferiiig, but, tm the other hand, there were .<trong reasons 
impelling him to decline. Ilis retirement on half-pay had 
left him with straitened means and a large family unpro- 
\klcd ftir. The great work tin which his fame and jinrsc 
alike de]>eiulcd was yet unfinished. Ilis constitution was en- 
fceMoil from tlio eflects of his wound, and ]>ain anti sit'k ne.s.'s 
were his eonstant vi.'*itants. ITow would that .-liattertnl nervous 
system have Imme, at such an excititig peritHl, tlic wrar and 
rear t»f the IIoii>e of t’omnitins? Again Iriciid I^ord 
Lsmgdnle was ajipealed to, and the counsel whieli lie gave lo 
abstain from the risks anti anxieties of a political caiwr wa.s 
^cciintlod by Xa]»ier\s tiwii convictitms. But pro|)ositioiis t>f a 
.-rill more important and delicate nature wen* atltlressed to him. 
Mr. Ej>kine Perry, then a .'stranger lt» him, wrott‘ t*» ask per- 
mU>iou to add hi.s name tt» the Coiineil of a Political r'ldon, 
of which Sir Francis Bimlett W'as tti be the ('hainiiaii. "riic 
objects and operations <»f thii» league are but slightly iuilicatc i 
ill the letter, which eonck-ides by inftirming the ptM-'-oii aii- 
tlrossetl that * the grand dcsideratiiin tif ytiiir naiin* is ihaf. if a 

• crisis >hou]d arrive, you are the man t»f all tithers iu tin* 

• country, and I .«ay it without flattery, that wc -^hmihl look to 

• as a leailer.’ ^Vol, i. p. IWJ,) In aii.-weriiig this letter, 
(/clunel \ajiier Maie.s several reasons fur dei-liiung tlic pro- 

his ill health. Ids family ties, and his reluctance to 
aA>nme a loading part in jiolitical agitation, lie r<•llla^k^ ai>o 
♦hat no moveiwut in this country w'a.s likely to he -siicces.'-tul, 
iiM'cpt under the guidance of men of proper1\ and infiiuaua', 
and tlial * wdicn they stirred iheiiisclves etteeliiully, tlic ohjeei 

• iu view wfMild be gained without the neec.'-'it\ of any aji|»eel 

■ to arms.' A few' days later another and more definite applica- 
tion ifll'' addrc.ssed to him in a letter fmm the late Mr. Oliarh-’^ 
Buller, dateil NoAoiiiber 4, Coni] ili men ting him on his 

• noble speeches,' and assuring Idiii that, in tlie ‘jireseiit dcplor- 

• able prospects of the cuuiitry,' and * the utter iiicapacdly ' of 
‘ hll the known leaders of the people,’ he (Napier; is the only 
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hold, lioiiesi, and wIko man,' who can he liKikcMl to to ^savc 

* the <*ouiitry,’ lliis ardent rcionner urj^cs him to ooine fiirward 
and draw out a ]ilaii for a national guard, and ^ wo .shall ha\e 

* \oii at its head in a fortnight/ 

('oloiiol Napier showed by his inode of rcsjaniding to thi> 
o\ertiire that, however \eheineiit he might occasionally he in 
his language, he was in the matter of political action more 
tli^creiM and sagacious than his eorres|H»n< tents. After urging 
'ibiniilar reasons to those already given to Mr. E. Perry', he 
addi^: ^ No doubt a national guard ought to be formed; but 

* unh*.-> we can gi't it done siinultaneoiislv all over the kingdom, 

* anil proi'iirc the aci'cssimi of iMiwerfiil men, 1 fear that we 

* .•'hall only widen the breach, already t(Ki wide, between the 
‘ different classe.sof "oeiety ; and il i?» certain that the Ministers 

* will n<•^er favour it until they find that the desire i^ univer- 
‘ <al. and the men of iiiHiienee who are ready to aVt mimeroii''/ 

( \'ol. i. ]». ;JG1. ) 

(^idefer tinu" eaine, M4id at length eanie aNo a reeogiiiliMii 
of the ehiiin.s of the veteran officer ami iiowemiiienf writer, who 
had hillierti» rea])e<l but a seaiily ."hare of material rewanh. 
Karly in ihe year wu" intimated to him through a 

friend that, if he would make aii application to the (loverninent, 
he niighr obtain a pension of .‘iOO/. for ‘ literary servieo'^.’ lint 
"iicli an a]>p!ii'ation wa." repugnant to C'olonel NypierV sense of 
honour, lie feared hy so «l<dng to eoinpromise his well-known 
|H)iitieai opinions; lie was restraiiieil also hy the eonseiou.sness 
that il wa" in truth hv perniiud, not piihlie. motives that he 
had lnM‘M proin])ted 'to become an author. The reward was 
conferred in.aiiotln r ^ha}ie. less lueratL\e, huf more gratifying 
to hi*^ feelings. A ]ien.rion of l.>f)/. a year • for distinguished 

* servin' a^ a soldier,' with a speeia! jMisition in the Army List, 
was granted to him. and made him, as he said, * quite eoiitent.' 
l-aler in tim same year. Sir Koliert Peel being then in office, 
and his old friend Sir II. Ilanliiige StM*retary at War, the 
latter ammiinced to him, in a very flattering letter, that his name 
was about to appear in the (la/ette aa a Major-Cioiicral, and 
rerpiestcd him also • to consider the service in time of peace 
‘ whi(di would best suit him.' Ireland, Canada, and (iuernsey 
were se\erall\' suggested. Sir II. Ilardingc enclosed in his 
own a letter fnim Sir K. P(*cl, highly creditable to that Minis- 
ter, w ho, respecting the jHilitieal iiido]>endeiiec of an op|N>iient. 
declared that he knew Ctilonel Najiier in no other capacity tluiii 
us a soldier of distinguished gallantry, and as * the eloquent ami 
‘ faithful historian <»f the Peninsular War.’ 

In tiuniiary 1842, (lencral Napier, who now gi'atefiilly 
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desbribeil liiinsolf ‘ as ovem’heluiod with favours/ was appoiiitcsd 
Ijieuteiiaiit-(i<»venior of (i iiemsov, mid in tlio April of that 
year he eoninionced his residence in the ishiiitl. The post was 
an hoiioLirahle one, but the eliniate was iiiisiiiteil to liis 
liealth, and the piveriinient diil imt pro\o m> smooth a )iii]ow 
for liini as liis friends would have ilesired. 'I'he eonstitiition f»f 
the linyal (\»urt, whieli elaiined the chief exeeutive us well as 
the >ii])reiiio. judicial authority, \\ns that M an oli^andiy, 
eoniposcil Ilf the ineiiibers of a few leadiiiii: families, all 
eoniieeted together by bloiHl. Its aihninist ration of justice by 
no iiieans squared with the Liciitenaiit-(io\t*rnorV ideas of 
equity and reetitiule. TJio irritability of his teiiqxT, a^jpra- 
vated bv disease, rendered ac*conmuKlation inueh more diiH- 
cult. ilarassiii^ eoutn»e]>ies between tin* local potentates 
and the representative of the C’nnvii speedily arose; hi'^ 
vehement cftcirts to refonu abuses -were met on tlieir part, h) :i 
pertinacious opposition. Ajqieal wa^ made to the Privy 
Couneil at home, which ri'siilteil in,«a decision iifMin sub- 
stantial |K)iiits in favour of the (iovoriior. These iciids. which 
eoutiniied w’itli more or Jess a<fgra\alioii during the whole 
].>eriotl cif his residence in the island, o(‘casionei1 (ietieral 
Najiicr mueh disquietude. TJio truth was that, whether in 
tjuoriisey or elscw'hcre, this euerjjetie ix'fonner could iic\c«* 
succeed in tua|:in^ men so puhlic-sjiirited and disiiiterc‘Sic<i 
as his own hi^h standartl rccftiired, yet hi^ iincoinpi'fimisiii*: 
sense of duty w*oiild never let him aeqiiic'ice in the concJii- 
siou oi experience that ' that which i< crooked cannot be inmlc 
* straight.* Xevertlieless his Tide in ihi- petty community, 
however disap)M>intiii^ to hhnself, was not unfruitful of ^oisl. 
It was through hi< exertions that a Ko\u) C'oiiinii'«siiin of 
Inquiry int^i the eriininaJ and civil jurisilietion of the island wa-. 
appointe<l. whose hthoiiii^ have been. siikI are lik(‘1\ to be, pro- 
ductive of improvement. lie reorpraiiixMl and arined the niilifia. 
and he demised a •*ysteiii of defence for the ('haiiiiel Islaiuls. 
which was adopteil hy the (to\ crnmeiit. and has since Ikmmi 
jiartidlly executed. Laatly, though hew'as a thorn in tlu^side^ 
of the ruling class, he ^aiiieil coiisidorahh* popularity umon^ 
the ]>eople at larjjre, and reeeivetl the thanks and approbation 
of the Crown. After the resijiirnation of his ^uvernment in 
•Tanuary 1848, the cominaiid of the first vai'ant regiment ( the 
27tli) was conferred u|K>n Iiiiii, and he was shortly afterwanis 
appointed K.CM1. upon the oemirreiv'e of the earliest vueaiiey 
in that Order. 

With these honours, having now rcafdu*d hig sixty-fourth 
year. General Napier retired from the scene of his last puhli<’ 
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employ intmt 1o ]iiu>is the remaining yeara of a .secluded, hut*}>y 
no nieatis immtive, existence in the bosom of his family. Jlis 
tenure f>f lift', indeed, had been for some time precarious. Hy 
many a >h!irj) anti agonising attack death had of late knocker] 
at tlie floors of the shattered tencinciit which eiitdoscd that 
iiuiomilablc s])irit. Uuable any longer to walk t>ut t»f doors, he 
rcinttved with his family in 1849 t*> Seinde House, CMaphain 
Park. Hers he \Va.s vi^it<Hl on ocesi.*«ions rif military tir poli- 
(ieal iiiti're^i by simie of the ablest men of England, desirous 
to ctmsidt his o])imon. or tf» profit by his experience. From 
this rt'ti lenient ho watched witli an interest which never 
flagged the great events passing *)n the theatre of the world, 
hut e.«j)et;ially tho.'^c which affbc*ted the honour of his twn 
roiintrv, nr the well-heing of tliosc most dear to him — his 
greatest iiilerest being the career t»f hW absent brother in 
Indiiu From this retreat earae from time to time a reminder 
to the ]ai]>lif* in one of his truiu|>et-toned iettervS to the ^ Times,’ 
to .stir nu^nV minds hy«$oine ease t)f oppressitm tir neglect, or 
by some appeal to tlie jiatriotic s]arit t>f the nation. The state 
and pros|u*cts of European pcditics, tlie campaigns on the 
Indus and the Sutlej, the War in the Crimea, the conduct of 
tilt' l»riti>li deet in tJie Baltic, the Italian C’aiiipaign of 1859. 
the tlefonee of England against invasion, the organisation and 
tliseipliiio of Volunteers, the merits t>f the Minie Rifle, the 
-ysteni iif di»ggiiig in the anny, the veracity of M. Thiers’ 
History, till' neglect tif old Peiiinsiilnr soldiers, the care of the 
Eg\ jitiau .•'tutiies in the Britii^h Miisciiin — such were the 
iniiltifnrioiis topics ^xliieh by turns tmiploytHl his active mind 
ami urivsting (>en. But to those who were admitteil to 
familiar intiTcoiirse hi.'^ dLscoiirse was .<ti1l more interesting and 
tdiaraeterUtif'. Belwet'ii the [airtfxysms of his acute neuralgic 
paiii'^ lii^ mind wnrketl nitli ext raordinaiw vigour. He would 
then ptMir forth --sfunet lines ft»r three hours at a time without 
break or pause, his ideas, clothed always in graphic and 
nervous language, upon the familiar topics ou which his mind 
loved to dwell — on antdciit and modern generals, statesmen, 
suid systems of go\ eminent; sometimes even on complicated 
]irob1enis td'e.urrency tn* finances — or he would descant in glowing 
tcriiiH tni the eharaetei*s of some of the objee.ta of his bero- 
wtirshiji— of fluiiiis (^a!.sar. Ids favourite among the ancients — 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, or of Napoleon, whose marvellous 
intellect he regardetl nrith an admiration which blinded him 
tiNimueh to the darker qualities of that dazzling genius. 

Time ^\eiii on, and the appnmchiiig end was heralded hy 
those saddest monitors, the deaths of friends, of brothers. 
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of liis early (*oiii])aiiii)iis in anus, of iho ^reat CJiief himself. 
Sir Charles Xapier had returned fnmi India in Man*h lS/>7, 
crowned with the fume of his splendid victories, hut crushed 
with the weight of sixty-seven veal's of hanlship and toil, and 
bearing in his frame the seeds of a mortal disease. In 
November 1852, the two brothers stcKHi together under the 
dome of 8t. PaiilV, and looked cUiwii with bowed he^ids and 
with tlioiighta which none might penetrate, intotbt* opeiigraxe 
of the great Commander under whom they both in their hot 
youth had fought and bled on the fields of the Peninsula. 
They were great men alike — the departed and the nioiirner> ■ 
alike in loyalty, faithfulness, and truth— <lifferent, indeed, in 
many qualities f>f eharaeter, and widely ilitferent in llu*ii 
destinies, yet united through life by the bonds of a imituid sid- 
iiiiration and regard. What tlie Najaers thought of Wellington 
has been reeowled by bi>th brotliers in terms as ehupient si-^ 
discriminating: the force of language cannot add to them. 
"NVliat Wellington thought of the Xayiors i> <»viuciHl by miui\ 
public, and private testimonies— by bis speeches in Parliament, 
by expressii)ii> forcible, thmigli brief, and wliicb none will 
suspect of flattery, preserved in tlies«‘ voluincs : by his firm 
adherence to them through all flie «'Iic<|uon*<l seeno ol* their 
career ; above all, by his >electioii of th<» one to deliver :ui 
empire in a great <‘nsi^, and by the confidence with which he 
left to the other tlie transuli^sion of his own fame and action - 
to |>osterity. 

The grave luul not long elose<l over the nMiiaiiis of the great 
Duke ere it wa> ojtened to Receive one who in military genius 
had a]i]iroached iiuist nearl\ to lli^ famous ('hief. .Sir ('liurles 
Napier died in August IK53, at Oaklands. near Porismoiitij. 
His brotlier William, who never left him during, his la^l 
illness, received his ])sirting breath, and * for many honi> con- 
^ tinued ill the riM>m, keeping his solemn watch over the dt^ad. 
^ and almost as niotionless.' The funeral, though ]>nvate. was 
voluntarily attended by the wliole of the l^irtsmontb garris<in, 
liy the Lords of the Admiralty, and a large bod)r of naval 
omeers. The line of road along which the procession ]ia/i^'etl 
was dcn.scly crowded, the most eons])i(*uuiis figure hciiig that 
majestic old man, who with snow white liair and hcani flowing 
to the wind, stood over the grave, striving to find words to 
express the feelings of his over-burdened heart. ‘ Soldiers,' 
was all he could say, ^ there lies one of the best men — the best 
* soldiers — the best ChristianB — that ever lived. He servei! 
‘ you faithfully, and you served him faithfiillv. Ood is just.’ 
(VoL iiVp. 348.) 
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A sliort interval of only two months elapsed hcsforc the 
iiiourner was sunimoned to attend the deathbed of another of 
the famous brotherhood: Henry, the naval captain. An ac- 
eoiiiplis1i(Ml sailor in his early years, he liaci been laid on the 
shelf when the pe.aee came, and had turned, with the ready 
talent «)f Ins family, to literature, as an occupation for his 
leisure and a solace under d^aiiestie bereavement. His death 
was f(»llowed in 1855 by that of the second brother, Croorge, 
!*• Major-(ieneral and li. C. Jb Ho had been a gallant and 
p)od soldier,^ and tlunigh he did not ])ossess the command- 
iiipr jrenius Ilf ('liarles or William, more fortunate in this 
respect, that he is said ne\er bi have made an enemy. He 
rendered valuable service in several capacities to his country, 
:iiul ini^rht have attained even ln|;her positions than he reached, 
but for hi< own modesty and sense oi‘ honour. Distinguished 
tliroiighout the Peninsular war, having been aide-de-camp to 
Sir #l<»hii Moore in the Corunna cam]»aign. shot through the 
thigh at lbisaa)« and dcpriv<‘d of an aim at C'iiidad Rodrigo, 
ho bc'caine a A'lajor-Cjciieral in 1837, and was appoiiitc<l 
(io^eniorof the C^ape, wliere he carried out many measures of 
pulilit* benetit, abolished ^Iavery, jiromotcd edticatioii, reduced 
taxes, and kept the eoiiiitrv free, for more than seven years, from 
Cattre war. lleing at Nice in 1849, he was oftered by Charles 
Albert the command of the Sai'dinian army, but declined it, not 
**lioo‘«ing to light cxcejit in the cause of his own country. In 
the ^alnc \ ear, when war wjis raging in the Piinjaub, and Dord 
Ciougir> fortunes seemed t<» waver, the voice of the public at 
lininc demanded a change in the ij^mnnand. and the Duke of 
Wellington reiMmiiiieiided the ablest soldier in Knglaud to the 
J‘!ast India Direelors. Rut the ajipointmeiit of Sir Charles 
Najiier was too liittcr a pill for them to swallow: the time was 
not yet eoiiie. The name next suggested was that of his brother. 
Sir (Jeorge, and to him, albeit not fond of the family, they 
were willing to assciit. But Sir (leorgc loved his country and 
his brother too w€*IJ to allow liiinsolf to be put in the jdacc of the 
best mail. He declined the offer, and Sir William Ciomm was 
nouiinatcil— speedily, however, to be recalled. Tlie sequel is 
w'cll known. The news of the battle of C'hillianwallah reached 
this eouiitry, the fate of India seemed to be at stake — ^the voice 
of the nation imjierioiisly eallcHl for tlie Conqueror of Sidnde. 
'Fhe Duke sent for him, and saul : ‘ If you don’t go, I must.* 
He consented, and went, but found the ^ntest decided ere he 
arrivcil. 

Deeply afflieted by these and other domestic* bereavements, 
as well as bv the J*)ss of old friends and comrades w'ho were 
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falling fast around him—of Lonl llaglati, whose talents fur 
command he had early diseemed, and 4>f Lord liai'din^^ to 
whose fame he had raised so noble a trophy in his narrative of 
Albiicra — AVilliani \a]ner, the last survivor of the soldier 
brothers, was now fast sinking under the increasing burden of 
his infirmities. The force' of his intellect^ indeed, was unabated : 
when he could no longer hold the pen. he could still ]iour out 
his thoughts by dictation, ii}ion the subjects which interested 
his heart. And though he b(»re his days of pain and restless 
nights with great fortitude, yet ever and anon some remi- 
niscence of his early life, bnnging «iut the sad (ron trust between 
his then enfeebled state and his youthful eiicr^ and prowess, 
ivould wring from his heart the sad w'ail of the msablcMl warrv>r: 

' Oh I mi hi practerhos referat si Jupiter unnos, 

Qiialis eram ! ’ 

(In the 18th of November 1856, he writes to a friend: -- 

‘This is tlio anniversary of the battle ^ Nivclle, in which 1 won 
my Lieulcnant-Colonelcy. I was then strong uiul ^wifI of toot : only 
one man got into the rocks of La Bhuiic before me, and lie was but 
a step; yet eight hundred noble veterans, strong »» lions, were 
striving inudlr to be first. 1 am now old, fet'ble, bent, miserable, 
and my eyes are dim, very dim. with weeping for my lost child, and 
my brain is weak also. . . •’ (Vol. ii. p. 404.) 

The last paper which lie ever inniiposod. cMii^isring of a v.oAv 
Ilf inslni(*tioiis for the training of Volunteers, wa** dictatwl to his 
son-in-law. Mr. llriice, about six weeks beftirc his death. And 
now came the last scene, whieh derives a iiiournfiil interest 
from the beautiihl ]iirliire (V t^njugal affection;, strong in death, 
which it presents. It was the c1o^c of 1859: toe health of 
Lady Napier had been long failing, but at this time alanning 
symptoms appeared, it was not, however, thought' nceessar^ 
to disturb her hiishand with the tidings, and when her daily 
visits to his room were discoutinue.d, he Mippo.-ed ordinary 
aiknent to be the cause. 

The close should be described in the liiographerV own 
words: — 

‘A few days after the date of tlie last letter. Lady Napier was 
seized with budden insensibility, and continued in that slate so long 
that her medical attendant thought it very doubtful if she would 
ever recover from it; it became therefore imperative to inform Sir 
WiHiam of her real condition. That annonneement was accepted 
him as bis own summons ; from that moment it appeared as if he 
gave up all thought or desire of life. lie who had shown wonderful 
fortitude under his own sufibriugs, and even to the very last, when 
not in the worst paroxysm.**, manifbsted such a springing elasticity 
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and cheerfulness of mind, now at last gave up Uio. struggle. Re 
refused nil noiirishmcnt us loathsome to him, turned his face to the 
wall like tlie Israclitish king, and almost literally grieved his life 
away. For days after his wife’s danger became known to him lie 
would sec no one ; and when his son-in-law on first arriving went 
to him by the doctor’s wish, in the hope that ho might be roused to 
talk, ho found him with tears rolling blowly down his cheeks, think- 
ing, as he said, over forty-eight years of married happiness which 
was coming to its end. A&r all his long pains, it was not his 
tl^caso but sorrow which overcame his cxtraordinaiy strength and 
vitality ; and had it not been for the departure of hope and the 
desire to live, it is probable that lie would liavc lingered on for some 
time longer. 

* Contrary to ex}H;ctation Lady Napier became bettor, bat as she 
lay in one room and her liu>baud in another it was doubtful which 
wouM first break by death the strong chain of forly-eiglit years* 
riveting which bound them together. 

‘After lying in th«' state alS^ve described all January, on Frida 3 % 
the lOlh i)V Februarv", Sir William's great strength began to yield. 
During the la»t tu-o weeks, to the inexpn'ssible comfort of his chil- 
<Ire]i, all aento pain appeared to have departed. On Sunday morn- 
ing, the l:itli, death was evidently very near. His wife was wheeled 
into his numi on a sofa and placed bt^side his bed, where she re- 
mained about an hour, lie did not speak, but she said he certainly 
know her ; and thus they took their silent farewell of a companion - 
>liip which had hi greatly blessed their earthly pilgrimage. His 
luce haul worn all day that indescribable expression of peace and 
ineffable rest which often marks the countenances of those in their 
hitCHt moment', who have gone throngh very prolonged sufleringa ; 
and at about four o'clock in the ailcrnooii he brcathecl his life away 
so gently that it was impossible to say when the breathing ceased.’ 
rVol. ii. pp. ' 

The iuju^ral, wbieli toi>k place at Nonvi>o(l, was strictly 
private, biit all the 8iirvi\iiig vetcroim of the old Light 
Division axIio were within roach voluntarily attended to pay the 
'.Kt mark i>f’ honour to their departeil comrade. Six weeks 
afterwartU, she xvho liad been his mainstay tlmnigh life, without 
whose ludp, as lu* often declared, his History of the Peninsular 
War could not have been 2 ic.i*omplis]ietl, who had endured with 
hcriHc constancy siudi trials as seldom fall to a w’oman’a lot to 
bear, the wife of bis y<»uth, the prop and comfort of his sufter- 
ing old age, was laid ])eacefully by his side. 

So litwl and so died, after seventy -four years of an exist- 
ence of extraordinary energy, e*wifliet, and enduranoe, William 
Francis Patrick Xajiier, a man w’hose name the country which 
lie served, and the profcHsioii which he adorned, will ^ not 
willingly let die. What he was as a soldier is but partially 
known to the tvorld fi>r this reason, that, being himself the 
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chroniclor of •the operations in whicli lie t<K»k part, liis iiiili- 
vidual share in them haa escaped the mention wiiieh it would 
dollbtlo^s have received from another pen. Moreover his 
military career was prematurely closed, and an <ipport unity 
was never afibrded of testing his ability in the more ardimus 
departments of his profession. He never held a high cnininaml, 
and his eaimcity for handling large bodies of men, and coniluet- 
ing the greater operations of war, must remain in some tlegree 
problematical. Hut he had apiilunl Ids sagacious and I'onipn*^ 
hensivc mind with great xeal t<i the study of military science ; he 
had deeply ]K>ndercd and coiiiinentt^l u|)on the most colebrutiMl 
eampaignsoi ancient and modem generals; he had been admitted 
to discuss with WcllingUm the plans and eoinbinatimis of that 
great master : he had skctiduni out, with a hiiigular emieiirrenee 
of ideas, the scheme of those operations in India which Id^* 
brother Charles had eomlueted willi such marvellou> reMiIt*- : 
and if any judgment can be safely ibrnuMl from the jirineiplr^ 
and views A\hieh he has loft on riM*ord«in hi< writing**, ii seeing- 
not uiirca'^onahle to believe that, had eireniii'<ta!U*es permit t<Ml 
him ti» take the })oMtion of eommund to whitdi Id'^ genius aiel 
ambititiii |)oiiited, he would have exhibited in praetire, wliat In; 
so fully eoiiipreheiided in theorx, tlic skill, tin' judgment, ami 
the maidfohl resoiirecs oj' a great eoininaiidcr. In the moral 
and phy.sieal attributes which 4iiulify a man to lead and ii> 
gain a mastery over the minds of others, he was certainly pn*- 
eminent. Such was he as a soldier : as a writer, it is enough to 
say, that in the special field of literature whieli lie selected /br 
himself, he stands alnmst ^\ithout a rival. Hut, unless the light 
in whieli he is exhibited in the vohmies lu^tbre us ^ entirely dis- 
torted and fallacious, we may venture to say that there wa^ in 
William Napier soiiictliiiig yet greater amt more adiujnible than 
either (he prowess of the soldier or the genius of the historian, 
and that was— the character of the man. 'I'here was in him a 
large infusion of the heroir element, that nobleness i»f nature, 
that loftiness of thought and aim, which elevated him, notwitli- 
.•^taiiding his full hniiian share of faulN and im|)cTfections, above 
the stature of common men. lie walkefl in the light of a grand 
ideal, of wdiiclt self-devotion, disinterestedness, loyalty, and 
truth were the leading outlines. ' England has necxl of * huc'Ii 
men ; when she ceases to pnjduee them, the star of her great- 
ness will be on die wane. And as she owe.s them a large dc'bt 
for their spirit-stirring example, she owt's it likewise to tlu*ir 
memories •' to guard tlieir honour fnim eoiTiiption,’ 
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Aut, IV. — 1. A gcnrrul Vitw of the Criminal Law of Entj^ 
huifL liy .Iamks Frj'z.rAMEs Stephen, M.A., of tho 
luiUT Temple, Barrister at La'w, Recorder of Newark ujniii 
Trent. 1863. 

ti. First Report of her Majvstfs Commissioners appointed to 
comidrr the Reform of the Judiriol J^oeedure and Laws 
. of India. 1856. 

3. (24 & 25 VieforieBy vhaps. 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100.) Acts 
fat the Consolida^io 7 t of the Criminal Law. 

wi»rk of Mr. FitzjaineK Stephen on Criminal Law, the 
title of vvliieh we have prefixed to these oliscrrations, is, he 
iiifor]n> ns, intended neither for praetieal use nor for an intro- 
diietioii t<i pr<»fessi(»iial study. Its oliject is to "ivc an a(‘e4)iint 
of the general seo)>e, tendency, and design of this iiii})ortunt 
part of onr institutions.^^ The in.atter is scarcely cleared u]) hy 
this aniioiin(*einent, for it seems quite clear that, either for 
prai*licc‘ or study, it is m^cessary to apprehend the scope, 
teinlencx , ami <Iesiffn of the criininal law. The ap])arent tlif- 
fiindty, lunvever, vanishes on iii.’«peetu»ii of the w'ork itself. 
Mr. Stephen has formed iminv opinions as to the nature of 
tin* ndorni^ required in the eriniinal law, and well knowing 
that he would ha\e little l■hanee of a hearing were he to 
(‘iul>od\ his proposals in, a siujrle pamphlet, he has preferred 
to adopt tlu* didacti(* in preferenec to the expiisitory form, 
iiiter>p(Tsiii^ his explanations with such remedial sugges- 
tions as iVoiii lime to time occiif to him. The course he 
Inc' takt n se'ems to he a judicious one, anil the result is a work 
ivliit'ii ^\es the fair and impartial view of a man of sense and 
Iciriiin^ <»h a Mil»je*'t well deserving the attention of Knglish- 
incii oi'exerv rank and condition. 

Maii\ things eondiine to draw attention at this particular time 
to the present >tareof onr eriniinal law. A hideous exhihition of 
depriMity ami uiekedness uhieh attended the execntioii of che 
jiuinlerer Miiller has made men doubt whether it is wise U) retain 
llie present ]dnii of puldie executions, or whether more tciror 
might not he inspired into evil-doers, less opportunity' might 
).(• <dvcn fiU’ the exhihition of hra/eii hardihood on tlie j»art 
of The enlprit, and much hriitality and obscenity might he 
a\oided, if the execution \M're conducted privately but attested 
l)v (Minjietout witne^ses. Then there is the coinmiashm a]>- 
])oinUMl to impiire into capital puniKlimoiitS' which seems t4» 
aiinotint'O a doubt on behalf of the advisers of the t'rowii. 
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wkether death-punishment in any shape ouglit to bo oontiiiucd 
at all. If we turn to the subject of secondary punishinont, wo 
find matters involved in still pfreator uncertainty. The ill- 
advised recommendation of the Boyal Coniinission for the 
increase of trans)K)rtation to Western Australia has, as was 
foreseen at the time, created such a ferment in the colonies, 
tliat it was i/rithdrawn before it was acted on, and the victory 
has been so actively followed up, that thc'Ciovernniunt have 
aiinonnccd their intention of aiif}! viiift to Parliament for powor> 
to discontinue transportation to Western Australia altoj^cthor. 

The remarkable and very unsatisfactory case of Dr. Sni(‘t- 
hurst, where the verdict of a jury ivas virtually sot aside by the 
report of a medical man employed by the Home Sc<Tetary to 
investi^ratc the case without having power to administer an 
oath, and without being examined on oath lumsclf ; the case 
of Jessie Maclachlan, where a pris<mer who was, by her own 
confession, the princiiml in a murder in the first degree, n- 
ceived the pardon of the ('rown; and the case of Tc»wiiloy, 
whore the execution of the law wa'^ virtually set aside by the 
certificate uf two Derbyshire magistrates, put in motion by the 
attorney for the defendant, have draw'ii uiueh attentimi to the 
jMiwerfi exorcised by the Home Scc*ivtary, and raised a iloiibt 
in the minds of many persoiu* whosi* opinions are ciitillcil to 
great respect and consideration, w'hcther the p<*wers now vt'stetl 
in the Home Secretary should <Hintiniic to remain in liLs hand, 
or whether some court of appeal should not be provided. 

Thus the whole question of sceondar}' pnnishmeiit for the 
graver class of ofifcnccs is ^nec more reo|M*iied. and every man 
is at liberty to otTer his views in opp4)sitioii to n system in 
which those who direct it seem to have so little eonfidenee. 
The digestion of the criminal law by the Acis of 1861, the 
recent introduction of a corle of pciuil enactments into India, 
avowedly in place of English common law, tend to slmw 
that things can hardly be allow'cd to remain a< they are ; and 
yet notwithstanding all tliis fiocxl of innftvation, opinion, we 
believe, lies generally in the direction of leaving things alone*, 
and not endangering the good we jkisscss by any exaggerated 
zeal for reformation. To those who entertain any sucli con- 
viction on the subject, we recuininend Mr. btejihcn’s work 
well calculated tu raise intelligent doubt, and to prc|iare the 
mind for arriving at sound and beneficial conclusions. It will 
be our endeavour in what follows to suggest reasons why the 
criminal law, though so much and so deservedly praised, re- 
quires alteration and amendment, and to point out thoM^ 
reforms which W'c believe may safely be made without im]mir- 
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mg iJio fltability , and with gi'cat improvement to tiie syinmet^, 
of this venerable fabric. 

The argnmeiit against capital punishments derived from the 
prcsiiiiied sanctity of Iniman life and the absence of any right 
in soeicty to deprive any of its members of that existence 
which it did not confer ufKui them, finds, as might be ex[)ected, 
little favour. In this hard and practical age, people have 
found that the nietajthysieal assuuiptious which met so much 
favour thirty or forty years ago, are very fallible guides in 
the affairs of human life. Nor are wc now much pressed by 
the :isHertion that it is the duty of Government to set a good 
exam))lc to their ]>eu|»le, and encourage them to respect human 
life by showing respect for it tlicmselvas. Tlie answer of the 
French philosopher is as true as it is witty : the w'holc thing 
is nothing but a question c»f priority. Who is to begin — the 
(.fovcriiment or the inurdciw: ^ Abolissons la peine de mort, 
' mais qiic messieurs Ics assassins eommencent.’ Let the 
murderer nholish the pigp of death, and Government will he 
most happy to follow his exam})lc. But wc have no similar 
security on his behalf. 

The arguments which are iiriiieipally pressed are, that the 
i»bjeet of piinishment is either l4i reform or ti) deter; that in the 
ease of dcsith-puiiishineiit refonnatioii is of course fiut of the ques- 
tion. while it is broadly denied that death-]>innshmont has any 
deterring f‘fh<*aoy. The argument is an abstract one, and it is 
(»ld as TIuicvdidcs. It is to be found in the memorable speech 
of Ditalotiis on behalf 4)f tlie Mityleniaiis, and deserves quot- 
ing at length, as being, as far as wc arc aware, the first remon- 
strance of hiiinnnity and good sense against the indiscriminate 
use of tlic punishment of death. 

* in the cities/ he says, 'the punishment of death is propounded for 
innny faiil(>*e\ en los than the one wc are considering, yet still men 
irried Hwny iiy hop(* run the risk ; and no one yet advanced to danger 
liaving convinced himself in liisown mind that ho would not prevail. 
It is the nut lire oi nil men to err both in private and public matters, 
and th(*rc is no law tliat will prevent them from this, since men have 
gone through all punishincnts, adding and adding tliat tho;^ might 
be less iiijun'd by the evil-disposed, and it is probable that originally 
more gentle punishments were imposed for the greatest offences, but 
these being traii*«gre<i«cd in course of time, the greater number arc 
raised to death, and this law is still transgressed. Either then you 
must (ind a more dreadful terror than this, or this at least in no 
degree restrains ; but poverty giving boldness to the needy, and 
opportunity suggesting covelousness to insolence and pride, and other 
external circuin>«tauces giving similar incentives to the disposition 
of men, as each is ruled by some incurable master-passion, lew them 
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forth to ilangiT. And hope and dcsiro, in every case de&iri) leading 
and liope following, desire devising the plot and hope suggesting 
the facility of its execution, do most evil, and, unseen as they arc, 
prove stronger than the dangers that ai-c seen.’ 

Another argument is the one from familiarity and eoinjiassiori, 
stated by Sir JQdward Coke in his Fourth Institute: — 

‘ True it is, we have found from iiscftil experience that it is not 
frequent and often punishment tliat doth prevent like ofTciices. 
Those oifenccs that arc often committed arc often punished, for llie 
frequency of the punishment makes it so familiar that it itknot feared. 
For example, what a lamentable ease it is to ace so many riiri-*iiaii 
men and women strangle^l on that accursed tree the gailows. inso- 
much as if in a large field a man might see altogether all the Chiis- 
tians that but in one year in England come to that untimely and 
isiiominious death, if there were any spark of grace or charity in 
him, it would make his heart to bleed for pity and compa**sioii/ ‘ 

Another argument much Inai>tcd on is that the di>]ike that 
is felt in many quarters to the punishment of deaili rail''*.-. 
juries to fail in their duty in dealing with capital ea>(*s ; .,*» that 
the severity of the puui^hinenl when inflicted is in lliir^ \ie\T 
more tJiaii counteraeted by the diflienlries wlii4*li that \erv 
s<;vcrity puts in the way of (obtaining :iny juiiiisliiiu iil at all. 

The first remark we have tti make on thi-^ <*iiiitn>ver>v i-, ilmt 
tlie assertiem so eoiistantly made, that the two ei)d.H of punish- 
ment are to deter or to rcfonii, is a very in<-omplete at'i-nuut i»i‘ 
the matter, since it omits an office jierhups as valuable itlu r 
of the others— that uf preventii^ further crime. K\ cry erinilnal 
is a heavy ineiibus «)n the public, and gains his siihsi.-teui e in 
the manner most wasteful Viid most injurious to their resource^. 
The thief rocx‘i\es a very small jKirtion of tlie prop, rfy which lie 
takes away ; the man of ^ iolcii<‘e inflicts niircry infinitely great r 
than the satisfaction he derives ; the criminaiV luisiiu \< <-arried 
on at a frightful waste i>f human fwoperty and hiunnii \\ ell-heing. 
Ihiring the time when acriiuinai i.- kept under restraiul '*oeii ly 

a gainer by the whole amount of the rairory he wnuM h.n e 
cau.oed had he been at large, and by the cliflerem'c ht tweeii the 
expense of his maintenance in firhon and the fax that lie 
would levy on society by wa'^tefiil and ro<*kIoss dejiriMlatioru 
If these eon.rideration3 arc' stj^ng when applied to nn-re ini- 
prisoninent, how niiieli stnmgcir imist tlicy be when applied f«i 
a species *»f ]iunishment which relieves the community altn- 
gctficr from tlic cost and anxiety of inaintnining and /guarding 
tlie criniinal, and jmt-i it ahsolutedy out nf his iiower to do any 
fiirthoT mischief to his fellow-crcaliires? It is a strong pn‘ 4 *f 
of tlie Kiiprrficial. and what we may t-all pseudophilunthropieai 
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)M»mt of view from which this question is ordinarily regarded, 
that men eoiic*outi'ate their attention on the suffenngH of tiie 
eriminal, Jca\iiig out of sight the misery tliat lie has inflicted, 
and die misery which, in ^c e%'ent of his escape, he will be in 
n eoiiditioii t(» inflict on innocent persons. To the act of wise 
vigour which prevented Strafford from acting as the minister 
and general of C-harles I. during the great civil war which he 
prcivoked, and wfiicli he alone could probably have brought 
fi» a Buccc*s.«rul (foncliisioii, more than to any other circum- 
stance do ^^c tnve the establishment of our liberties. It 
is said thal Palmer hod (vnniiilttcd in all fourteen murders; 
hail Ik; bc(*ii detected and executed for the first, on which side 
would liavt' }>ecii the gain to humanity ? In a recent work by a 
(udonial judge, wo are told of the case of a man called Lynch, 
who was irie<i and acquitted for inunler by a merciful jury, 
aud who HmmI to murder ten other persons witli ever}' aggra- 
vati(»n of cruelty and atrocity that can be conceived before he 
was o\crl:ikcn by tardw»iustieo. We are justified, therefore, 
ill saying that one end of piinislinient is to ]>j*eveiit the coni- 
iiiis*^i(*n of crime, and that this end is attained by the piinish- 
niciit nf death in the very highest degree. 

It woiiltl be. perhn])s. unjust to pres^* too liard on the argu- 
ment of 1'liucydidcs. which wa.s directed not against the cajiital 
piiiii4inicii; (•! imli^idiials, but against the indiscriniiiiate mas- 
sacre of the whole male population of a groat city. But it is 
(piitc c\idcul that such an argument iwo'ses loo iimeh. If the 
iiui*‘li r )>as>^ioU' *'f mankind are so absolutely irresistible, if 
d«‘'^liv nicctiug Avirh op|M)i*t unity and stimulated by the etinfi- 
• !i*ncc 4*f 'Mcecss i' -ure to make the attempt, we may give uj) 
.lol only the piini<hmcnt of death, but all piinisliment what- 
'•\ IT, and iimst trust fi>r the rejiressiou of crime to an education, 
i! -iiu-b a one (*:in bi‘ found, which will enable men to control from 
'thin their unruly paissions, and to such a jiolicc from without 
a- will afford suliicieiit protection against violence. The argu- 
ment reduce^ itself* to an absurdity. The truth is, that the career 
of a criniliiul be looked ii|H>n like any other career: it has 
attnudions and its drawbacks: its attractions c:oiisiBt in 
obtaining tlio jirojHTty of others without steady labour, in 
gratifying any inqiulse of revenge or lust as it arises, and in 
a certain sjiirit of ailventnrc which leads some men to court 
: I anger for tlio sake of its excitement. What its drawbacks are 
luuinlv depends upon the law. It is the duty of the legislature, 
oil bcfialf of the honest jiart of the coininunity, to make those 
drawbiK'ks as great as ])Osslble, witliout shocking the general 
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feeling of humaiiitv or defeating its own end by the iinpunit\ 
whidi is sure to follow on overstrained severity. 

The only proof wliich is given i»f the assertion that tlio 
punishment of death docs not deter from the <*oinmission of 
crime is the unquestionable fact that those crimes for which 
the punishment of tleaih is denounccti do nevertheless eontiniK* 
to be committed - -that is« the remedy is no nsmedy at ail. 
because it does not, in cverj' ease, effect a peifeet cure. Tli<* 
question is not of completely preventing crime, but of materially 
checking its spread and increase, and may be reduced to riii^ 
siinide issue — is fir is not the punishment of death greatly 
dreaded by criminals. Lcaik at tin' faet>. If a man is sen- 
tenced to any pniiishineni eshort of little nion* is heap I 

of him. He vanishes from the sight the mind of the ]mblT *. 
and considerable atieinpt^» im* si'ldtn.i made lossne him froni 
the penalty he baa iiicurrcfl. 1! »w don rent i** it in the oa'se "f 
the piiiii^hniont of death! flow stremnui*; an* tin* ixertioM- 
inade on every haml to '|»re\eiii its* i*.\ecntion ! How nr) 
rarely is a cnminal found to ph-nd p;i!t ■ u» a chergf* iintdvin;: 
capital ]}unishme]it ! How strong i- \!ie to de.p 

and extenuate his crime, and to treat u, eNcii if thonmghl) 
proved, as worthy of **01110 less scv(*re puTii«.hmcnt ! It 
difficult to meet contrn<lietory argiimentT* at the same tiim*. l-ui 
wc confc>s of the tw'fi, we arc more '‘tnn-k v\ith the \iew wM- !i 
reiireaents the punishment of death a> Inning too mucli tlniii 
too little terror, and as teinling to der<*at ItM*lf by tin* strenritli 
of the sentiment against it<« execiuiun wliieb it raisc*'^ in *in* 
public mind. Some ycqrs ago. when, fmm ruiiM*'* mainlv 
political, pcfiple had lcs> ccmfidence than ihc) ,ba|>pily h:i\»* 
now in the afliniiiistnitbin of justice, thi** argiiimuit again.*-! i!i • 
punishment of death, fr4»in the impunity which if often se**nn-d. 
undoubtedly carried with it great weight : but ft is jinn^ni: 
many rcasfcunng and gnitifying sympton)> wiiicli t-luLraeien*- * 
the time.s in wdiich it is onr good fortune to live, tliat we h**ar 
litlfc now of this morbid sen-ibility. and that juries are tbiiiMl 
to dciddc on ca]>itid eases with a euro, indeed, and with an 
anxiety befitting the ftoleuiii and irrevoeable. doctm wdiieh liHng> 
on their liceision, but with no greater lieaidiig in fat our of the 

S 'fioner than is exhibitcxl in castes of less uwfiil iinportniieo. 

le^milder our government has become, the less disiiosition do 
the 'people show to fetter its efficiency hy faltering in the 
eseeutioii «>f those painful but nce^essary fluties tvhich devolve 
upon Aem. The whole question is in me hands of the juries ; 
for if it were found that they habitually nsfitscd to convict in 
capital cases, the legislature would have re.s<niree but to 
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abolivh the puuiHhincnt of death. ahogetlier. There w no ^ear 
in the present day thatdeath-qiunishmentB will lose their efficacy 
by too p^eat frecpiency^ and the argument from oompaauon, if 
it be once conceded that they deter fnim crime, is certainly not 
on the side of their abolition. 

Assiiroiiipc* then, that the puuisliincnt of death is to con- 
tinue, shall it coTitiuue as at i»resent, with every drcamstancc 
of ih(* most extr&iio publicity? The arppimcnt in favour of 
piii)]i(*ity is, that ii is absolutely iioccssnr>' that the execution 
shall 1)0 notorious, so that no idea may exist that the cri- 
minal ha-, o'joa.pod from iJic hands of justice by any culpable 
.'tinnivu»i(‘<* ol’ tin* »^ltho^itio^. It is also said, that, ajs the 
objoot of jiiini^linirnt U td deter, it should be made as public 
:i- ptis-ii)!'*. Ill »»rdt‘r lh:ii this object may bo the more fully at- 
■ained. < uir - J *i Isund tliore i'i a jrroat deal to be urged. 
It (|in:i- |w'-<il>i*‘ i.. * lusdn such e\*i(loni*e of the execution 
i>i' a a- ^lla)l he more satisfactfirv to a reasonable 

man than In* lo'-tiinoiw* tif a i'I'oxmI. in the midst of a scene 
ol* ind<*rr‘riha!>)<' mini U and ronfu-ion. little able to identify 
the inah‘'‘.i< Jdr. nlio-e last siniggle-^ are theatrically parmkxl 
In 'ort- tliei/ evi '. We are also ilisposc<l to think that a private 
^ M'eiiiioTi.ali thiii^T'* well \\«*iirlied and eoiisidercfl, is much more. 
i!.el\ t.i inspire ii-rror into the mind of the piisoner than the 
pulilie e^hil»itinu with wliieli wc are familiar. Wo must view 
those ♦hing", ji'H tioni tJio |HMnt of view of* men of education 
and ri tinenu’iii. hnt of ilinse for ^^llom they are designed - - 
the elir-M'' Snnfdl'ad hx Igiuwanee, intein^iorance, and crime. 
\o doiiin. a gi'iitItMPiiii -ir we e^i iinagiin* a ]ierson I'cally 
wortliy of’ tin* n:mi<* in ^ncli a *^huation — would feel the public 
oKposim* as the l)ittt‘resf and mo^t intolerable i>arl of his 
punishment. ' Kut though the *aw !< made for all, the e\- 
pedii'iie} oi' its proxigioii'. must he estimated tvith reference 
to the feelings and notions of the elass on which it is des- 
tined ])rineipalh to net. A little consideration tvill sliow that 
this verx ])uhlieity is, to the honlened criminal, the greatest 
possible eonifort ami support. He lias the excitement of 
appearing on a pnblie theatre to act a very notorious part, to 
he for the moment the ohjeet of undivided interest and atten- 
tion many thousands of his fellow-creatures. The Sfiinion 
which he values is not that of his su])eriors ; it is the opinion 
of the very eJass from which he is taken, and who stand by as 
critical judges to applaud or condemn the moaner in whioh ho 
y Misses through the closing scene. There are familiar faces in 
the crowd, there are nods and recognitions, there is a soiHid of 
well-known voices even in that extremity, lie does not £aU 
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altogether Bolitai}'^ nor altogether dciseiled. He has still one 
feat, to acconudish. He must jKe game. Turn next to the 
spectators, llie whole exhibitilon is to them one of tliiilling 
interest and excitement — of interest into which they can tlio- 
rougUy enter, of excitement wliieh the coarsest and most 
callous natures cannot help feeling: they arc encouraged in 
crime by the exhibition of courage and hardihood, and feel 
that, placed under similar circiimstani^es, they avouUI be able 
to act a similar part. If die execution be as it commonly is. 
as in the case of Muller, for instance, death almost- wi thou tV 
struggle, they learn the fatal secret — to persons wluisit <ul 1\ 
terror is the privation of life- - how easy it is to die. 

* Victurosque Dei celant ut vivere duront 
Felix esbo luori.’ 

If, on the other hand, as occasionally luip]>eiis, the sufferingN 
of the criminal be long and protracted, a Iceling of indignation 
is engendered against the execution c»f justice, and there* is 
great danger that the criminal slnmld b<* convert i*<l into u 
martyr. As far as abstract argument goc^, then, the so^lo 
seems to prqionderatc very decideilly against the juiblicity of 
execution. But we arc not left wludly to abstract argument. 
Ill the colony of -\cw South Wales, where, if anywlierc in 
the world, the feelings, habits, and pro|>ensitit*s ctf the criminiil 
classes ought to be thoroughly uiHierstmxl. private execution'* 
have been the practice for the last elo\cii years, and we arc 
enabled to lay before our readers a very interesting account of 
the eA»h»nial law and its eifeets, as described by the liiglic'^t 
legal authority in the cfdon^’. By the Act of the Icgi'^laturo of 
Xew Sf«ith W‘ ales which passed in any iiuiul t of justice’* 
of the peace at their own cliseretioii, and :uiy iiuinber (»f nii- 
ofBcial siH.‘ctators at the discretion of the sheritT. may be 
admitted witliin the jail to witness the execution: and tin* 
execution must be witiicsM*d and the fiU’t certified in writing 
by the sheriff or his deputy, and the surgeon and gmenior of 
the jail and two or three otner jiersoiis. In fact, e\ eiy' such cei - 
tificate is usually signed by about eight or ten credible pcrMin^. 
It is twice published, aa die law requires, in the (iovenunent 
Gazette, and any fidse statement in it is punishable as a felony. 
In addition to this official puMication, tlicrc is f^neraliy a 
detailed account of the excc'utioii in one or more of the new's- 
papers by a rej^iorter who has obtained admission for thid; pur- 
pose. Th^e is, in sliort. no reason for doubting the reality of 
the execution in any case, and wc are assurctl that no such 
dmbt ever has been entertained as to the execution of any 
eriuiiiial w'hatcver under the existing system. It is be1icve<l 
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tliai this coin])arativGly private execution is, aa luight have 
been expected fnjTn the arguments adduced above, more 
dreaded hy the criminal than public executions used to be. 
There is no excitiMncnt, no opportuni^ for display, no sym- 
])athy, iKi one who has ooiiie to see if the criminal will die 
game. Tlu* spex^tsitors arc unimpassioned, they come to witness 
and rocHiiil the transacthni, and have no associations or feelings 
in roiiinion with the snilerer: all i'i solemnity and calm. If, 
on the other hand, the case be one calculated to excite the 
pa^^ions and hatred of the ])eoplc, the last moments of the 
]«risoner arc undisturbed by the bowlings and execrations of a 
mob, many of whom, the secrets of all hearts could be re- 
vealed, would l>e found little better than himself. The secresy 
of tlie event gives scope for tlie imagination, and invests death 
w ith grent(M' terrors tliaii the actual sight of the struggle. Add 
to tliis that secret piinishinent saves entirely the demoralising 
^ccnc< whit'h usually surround {mblic executions, and of 
which liaA'c recently hiul so fearful an exhibition under the 
M'aifold of Midler, and ive think that a very strong case is 
made out for the consideration of the Commission now sitting 
in favour of the substitution of private for public executions. 

Wer may assuincv after the recent authoiutative announce- 
ment; that trans|K>rtation to Western Australia %rill henceforth 
be given up: and this raises the question whether we are, 
therefore, to give up tran^pfvrtation altogether, and, if not, in 
nhatf«>rm and under what eonditions it ca.n ])Osaibly be con- 
tinued. I'bc old notion of transportation was the sending 
prisoners to a new ^ctt 1 ement for or for a certain number 
111’ years, there t<i be held to lalxnir, ns originally in New* South 
\\'ale^. either in a regulated kind of slavery to work for 
[riwate p'wms, or, as more recently in Van Dicman s Land 
:iiid AVestem Au>tralia, to. work together in gangs on roads 
« I other ]>ublic undertakings. ()n the expiration of the 
eriminalV sentenee, it was cxpeeled and intended tliat he 
^hoiiUI be alisorbinl and lost in the mass of the free setders^ in 
tlie (Miloiiy, and it was hojicd that the facility of finding 
i‘mph>yino\i 1 and of making a fortune inciden^ to a new 
<M»nntry would prevent him in general from faUing back into 
those criminal practices which liad entailed upon him so much 
misery. It is unnecessary to enter into the merits of this 
plan, lieeause, whatever they may be, we are convinced that 
nmier the existing conditions of colonisation and the improved 
faeilitieii of intercourse, it is simpler impracticable. The first 
(umdifitm of success for a systm of transportation on the old 
]irineifile is a thriving and progressive community; that con- 
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diWm was not realised hy Western Australia; and the result 
ia that, instead of absorbing the bond labour into the mass of 
the- free, the market became glutted and free labour was driven 
from the country. Not only did free labour fly from the com- 
petition of the convict, but die convicts themselves have re- 
emigrated in large numbers in search of better wages, or more 
abundant plunder; and this last effect of over-supplying a 
limited market witli labour has in the Vase of nestem 
Australia brought the whole system to the ground by ex- 
citing the indignation of tlie colonies upon whom the overflow 
of the pollute stream discliaiged itself. For such trans- 
portation, then, to succccil, we must Iiave a fine country and 
a thriving community; but whatever was the case forty 
years ago, no thriving cnmuiiinity will now tolerate traiis- 
iwrtation for a moinciit : they cannot afibrd to do so. The 
World is now thoroughly laid o|m?ii to emigration : it is a great 
auction-mart, in whieli different communities arc bidding for 
the sujicrfluous i)i>pulation of mure dfickly-peopled countries. 
Cheap laud, Imuiedliito naturalisation, nhra-democratie forni> 
of government ai'e the inducelllent^ comint inly held out, and 
the coiii]^>etition so keen that any (*oiiiniiifiity which sh«>itld 
burden itself with the disgrace, and injury tif a convict iio|iii- 
laiioii would infallibly be distanced in the race. Transptirta- 
tion, therefore, on tlic old plan. lKM.'omcs impnsHible, becausi* it 
.■annot coexist with a large, fri*e. and iiiitaintcMl |>o)iulatiou. 
If the country is ]xior and the increase, tif ca]>ital stow, the 
free population will be driven out. If tlic country is rich and 
the increase of capital rapid, the free ]iopnlatioii will not 
tolerate for a moment the iutroduetion of the coir ict olcineiit. 
because they justly regard it as fatal not only to their moral, 
but to their material intercpt. The (juestioii, tlicrefore, is 
narrowed to something little more than u point of detail, that 
is, shall we inflict all secondary j)uiii.<hinent8 whatever within 
the British Isles, or shall we, in some cases, send our (*rinunals 
to undergo tlieir punishment in remote and unfrequented parts 
of the empire There is perhaps no more manifest defect 
in our penal system than enormous interval which sepii- 
rates capital from the very highest seoondar}'' punishment It 
has {Aeased the legislature to abolish capital punishments in 
the case of assault with intent to muraer, of rape, and of 
other cettues which we need not more particularly mention. 
Mflu convicted of such crimes, if they conduct themselves 
wdl under sentence, have still a fair future before them, 
attfr may, after a ]ieriod of punishment and pirobation, look 
fihmsard to a life m comfort and tranlluillity. It requires 
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little argiimcut to show that the first of these offences invoRes 
ex^tly the same moral guilt as murd^ itself^ and the other 
hcLog tlie infliction of an injmy often worse than death, can 
scarcely be estuuated as less criminal. Might it be possible 
to select in some rude and boisterous climate on sonic desolate 
^hore, where, the surrounding wilderness precludes the pos- 
sibility of escape, and wlierc continual labour is necessary to 
provide daily subsistenee, a place itf punishment for those 
great criminals whom it is not thought proper to execute; a 
pliuMi from which, when they have oucc arrived tlicre, they 
shall return no more, so that it may be very reasonably 
doubted whether tin* niau who is rer.erved for such a destiny 
has any reason to congratulate himself that he has escaped tlie 
gihhet t<» which a few years ago he would certainly have been 
fousigued y If it were practicable, the cstahlishment of such 
a penal sottleiueiit might fill up the void which c\ery maiL 
wlio carefulU considers our system of pniiishmcut must be 
perfectly aware exists .b'^'l-'vecii the heaviest of our present 
secondary )»unisluiient:« and the g:illows. Hut ou the otlier 
hand, the experience of Norfolk Island and its ineffable 
horrors, is u powerful argmneiit ugaiiisr the repetition of such 
an atunnpt. 

Hcforc ])ariiiig from the (picstion of puni^liiiicnts, wc will 
glance at ii stilij(*ct which hais hilel\ occupied much public 
attention, and excited a gn-iit deal «if hitter feeling. Hy tlie 
law ul' I'higiiir.il, the verdict of a jur\ is final, whether for 
acipiittiil or condciiination, and if the iuiKM'cncc of a prisoner 
should be c\e!‘ so charly established, the onii means known to 
our 1.1 w of doing him justice is hx the excri’lse, h\ the Crown, 
<if the preroj^tive of pard<m. under the adxicc of the Secretary 
ol‘ State fur the Home Departiueiil. The objeetimi^ to this 
proceinling are ohiion.'^, if a man, xvho is really iiinoeent. has 
been conxicted. His claim is not fiT uiercx , but for justice. 
I'he piiiii.slmu^nt imght not to be remitted, but ilie conyic- 
tiem from xiliieli the puuislimeiit flows should be set aside. 
Waiving this ohjection, xve remark that the law provides the 
Sm-etary for the Home Departuieiit willi mmc of that 
imudiiiiery xvhioh is necessary in order to enable him to 
exercise rightly the jawer wiiieh he virtually ])osses8es of 
setting aside ^e vemiet of a jury. He cannot smnxnon 
witnesses; he cannot administer an oath to them; he caimot 
compel the production of documents; he cannot Indd a court 
of justice in the sense in which we understand the term. Wc 
|iass by as utterly inipraclicuble the projKisal which has been 
freijuetidy made of alluxving nexv trials in criminal cases. The 
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delay intcrjHiscd would be fSiUal to that di:«patoh whioh in the 
very csscnoe of the adminutration of penal justice, and if 
a conrictioii was not allowed to bo fituu, an acquittal could 
hardly claim to be so. It woulil obviously be iiufiossible to 
strip the Crown of th6 prenigati^c of mercy, so that every 
procedure which may be devised must, after idl, be only uti 
alternative. In an inquiry into the remedy to be apiduHl 
to this state of things it would obviously 'be invidious and 
useless T«> canvass the real or alleged failure of any Secretary 
of State to administer, on pmper principles, this delicate ancl 
difKeult ]»art of hia official duties. No system 4)f rules can 
obviate the liability to iniscarruige of the most cultivated in- 
telligence, the highest honour, aud the host inlentioua. It is 
the fate of a tScerc‘tary of State to he altoriiatcly censuretl for 
undue leniency aud excessive severity, or, sometimes e\ on, as 
in the ease of Tt»wide} , for the indiseivtion and nishiicss of 
Iversons (»vcr w'hoiii Ite has no sort of control, and who ha\e 
abused a ]*uwer vested in them, will^,iiiemliV>le le\ity, h} a 
carelessly drawn -Vet of Parliament. Looking at the matl(‘r 
men'Iy in the abstract, we have to consider whether ainy thing 
can be done to iiierease the coufideneo ol' the public in the 
exercise of the royal prerogative of pardon, aud to diminish the 
clamour constantly raisctl against the most careful decision- nf 
veiy able men who have succeetlcd each otlu'r as SfM*ivtarie'S ol* 
State. 

‘ The true remedy (says Mr. Fitzjarocs Steplior.'i would be to con- 
stitule a court of law chargetl with the duty of doing openly find 
judicially what the Home «Sccretary iit present does in sccrer. ii 
might be ennetod that if it apift^ared to the Secreiury of Siule for ilu* 
Home Department that after the conviction of auy person for any 
crime new evidence or nc\v rea-ons to doubt llie truth or accuracy 
of the evidence actually »iven had bec^n di-covered, or if ihcjinLi- 
who tried the cause wera dissafislied w*iih the verdict, the Home Sr- 
cretary might call trigethcr a court to he eoinposed of the jndee who 
tried the cause, one other judge, and the Homo Secretary. hiniM -If. 
'k.ho frhould call before them any witness they pleased, and eNarnine 
both them and the prisoner, if they thought fit, in open court, and 
also hear arguments by colln^eI, and finally deliver judgment, either 
confirming, quashing, or varying the ve^ict of tlie jury ns thiy 
thought proper.* 

This 14 the poposal of a very able man, who has given much 
attention to the subject, and is deserving of resiiectful con- 
aiderathm. Tlic first thing that strikes us is, that tlie royal 
prerogative of men*y is, in this instance, taken away, although 
it would remain to be exercised in all cases, except the two 
provided for the case— namely, where the Secretary of State 
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should oortiiy that he liad discovered fresh evidencts and the 
(we whore the judge should cMSiftify that he was dissatisfied 
with the verdict. It would not be £fficalt to imagine eases 
n^quiriiig investigation which do not rome under either of these 
two lieods ; as, for instance, where the Secretary of State, actiDg 
under the advice of the Isiw officers of the Crown, wtis dis- 
satisfied with the verdict, though the. judge wJio tried the case 
was not : in such !i ease, the exercise of the royal prerogati\ e 
*>f mercy i« ul)viou^iy exceedingly invidious. The pr<H;eoding 
contemplated is one, so far as wc arc aware, unknown to i>ur 
law. It is not trying the case «)ver again; for it docs not 
ap])car to be contcjuplated tliat the whole evidence is to be 
recapitulated before the court, rather inaccurately called the 
court of np])eal. It is not an ap]K*a1, for the decision is not to 
he given on the same mnt(TmIa as tho.so «)ii w'hieh the jury 
deci<lod. The c^ourt is to examine into the trutli (d’ the evi- 
deiiee formerly given, withmit the jm I vantage of hearing it for 
the fir-t time, from the lifw of the wdtncsso. It woidd he in 
the hist degree in\idioi].s for jKTsoiis to ^oh]nteer to conic 
forwainl to Mipporr a verdict already obtained, while (?verv 
efflirt would be made to find tho^e w’ho could say anything 
against it. Such a court would be. as it scenis to us, a fatal 
blow to tlif‘ independence of jlIrie^. We have said that it i.s 
now found possible to induce juries to convict, in capital cases, 
on pretty nearly tlic same c\idcnoe us in minor offences. How 
long w‘ould tlli^ he the case if their venlicts were liable to 
he r^uashed hy u c.oiirt sitting to review their proceedings on 
c\idcnce which they have not hoayl, and which, if they had 
Inward, the\ very ]N>s^ihly would not have believed ? Will they 
ni>t rc^cl that the invidious duty now thrcwii iii>on tliem is made 
ten times more invidioiw hy the knowledge that their \cnlict, 
on matters' of fact., is liable to be set aside hy jktsoiis not 
|.ossessed of the liH*al knowknlge and cxpericucc which they 
liavc, iKU having heard the same evidence, and looking at the 
inatTt^r JVoni a Icgsil awl tc«'hnic.al point of view, instead of that 
broad and ])opiilar common sense, which is all that can reason- 
ably he re<]uired from the ordinary juryman ? One great merit 
oi' Knglisli ]ircccdure is, that the wdiole interest of the case is 
condensed and concentrated into a single trial. Both parties 
come fully prepared, well knowing that any deficiency oi proof 
(‘an never after be siip])lied. Would this be the case, if we 
made it the interest of the defence to keep something back, to 
he brought forward afterwards, ho as to obtain a review* iii 
case of a conviction ? For th^e reasons, we cannot assent to 
Mr. Stephen’s proposal. We believe that a court of the kind 
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pTO|)oaed would not be an improvement in the adminiBtration 
o^jnatice; and we think that, great as the anomaly might be of 
jMBdoning a man because he is innitcent. it is better to preserve 
the anomaly which is an evil, ratlu^r theoretical tlian practical, 
than to impair that on which the ^\hole of our criminal law 
rests — ^the &ialitY of the verdict oi* u jury on the facts left to 
them by the judge. If the prerogative of paidoii is to remain 
intact, \ve must have wane one resismsible for advising the 
Cn>wu as to its exercise, and that person must not ho one 
the judges of the land, but a minister holding a seafiii Parlia- 
ment. and res{x>Tisiblc to Parliiuucjit for the ail vice lie gives. 
All, we think, that can safely he done is to give the 1 Ionic 
Secretary all tlic asaistance the law esiii ])ro\ Itle iti tiie execu- 
tion of this duty,, and to secure for ilu* ^rnhlii- the nioaits of 
fully undei'stand'iiig tlie grounds on M’hicli he acts, 1'he duty 
of tiie Home Secrctai*y is not ti» reiise the \enlict of the jury, 
but to consider whether the senteii<*e n hi<’h has hc(*n passed <»ii 
the verdict should he carried into exeeittioii. if ho relie^ ini any- 
thing beyond the eiidem-e before the jury for re<*oiiiiiiending a 
mitigation or reiui>sioTi of the sentence, it wiadd seem that ^uch 
matter ought to he verified and investigated, with the aid of all 
the ]iouers of summoning witiiemH^s, utlmiiiistcring nii oatli. and 
ciiforeiiig the | iroduet ion of doociments. which areiiuu \csted in 
the onliiuir}' tribunals. All t*videnee so taken, together with the 
report of tile judge, shoidd he, in ca-e they lead to the mitiga- 
tion or reniissimi of the simteiiee. laid, a^ a matter of eou^^e. 
befitre. Parliament, together with a statement, by the Seeretarv 
of State, of the r(*asoii.«t widen luue induced him to reiMunineini 
such mitigation or remission. Farther than this .e (*anuoT go 
witli safety, and it may perha|)s he thf*iight tiiat ei cii 1o go mi 
far as this is scarceiy consistent with mmuc ni* the arguments we 
have ourselves adduced against the pntfiosal of ^Ir. Stephen. 

Passing irom the Hubjeet of piinisliiuent, we are natiirallx 
led to that which has so close a relation to punishment the 
preper division and classification oi‘ offences. For full details 
on this jKiiiit we must refer our ivader to the work of, Mr. 
Stephen itself, which Is nowhere more ailmir.ihle than in treat- 
ing of this complicateil and difficult subject. In order to 
secure the end of criminal justice, the awarding of piinishinent 
adequate, and not more than adequate, to the ofience tliat has 
been committed, it is necessary , so far as possible, to comprehend 
uader each definition of crime ofiences implying pretty nearly 
llie same degree of atrocity, so as to leave as little as {mssihle to 
lile judge, and as much as posriUe to the legislator. The most 
eompFelicnsive division of crimes known to our law is into fekmtes 
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aod miMleiiioanourH ; and tliere ought to be a great dietinctioa 
between them, ibr the ineidents attending them* are very* dif- 
ferent. The ]y&rmn indicted for a felony has the power of 
))eremptori]y challenging tlie jury, which is denied to Ihe pci- 
Honer indicted for a misdemeanour. '^The courts will grant a 
new trial in cases of misdeuicanour, but not in case of felony. 
Anyone may arrest another on reasonable suspicion that he has 
oominitted a felony, if a felony has actually been cuininitted. 
.'Jl felony inakeri a forfeiture of goods,' which a misdemeanour 
does not. As a general rule a ]>revious mnviction for a felony 
may be given in evidence, a jjreviuus conviction for misde- 
iiieaiiour (*unn(»l. \\‘e have a right to ex|iO(^t that the distinc- 

lion between two cliisses «if crime attended with incidents so 
i»j>|N»Nite to each other sliull be clearly and distincliy masked, 
tliul a person of ordinary iiitelligpnce may be able at once to 
>ay under which division any particiilai* crime fell. But the 
priiici]»le upon wiiicli crimes su'e treated as felonies or misde- 
lueniioui's is cjiiito iinintuUigible to reason, and though it may be 
historicaily exphiiueri, it cannot be scicntiiicany justified. The 
original meaning of tlie term felony seems to have been any 
crime excejjc treason, which was punished with deatli. ThU 
was at least definite. 'Whatever was nut felony or treason 
was a misdemeanour; but by tlie statutes of the 2dth Ed- 
ward ill., giving benefit of elergy. — that is exemption from 
< lentil. In cum* oI* felony, to all men who can read — the dis- 
linctive mark ot' felony, the being attended by the punishment 
of dcatli, was taken aw'av, and the mattes was yet further com- 
plicated l>\ a niiinber of hubscqucnv statutes taking away the 
lieneiit of t b/rgy from felonies eonsidcreil ni‘ fMafuliar atrocity. 
Thus feloti\ lost its distiiiciite eharactcristic without acquiring 
any other, and ibis blot rciiuiius tiiiexirreeted to the present 
day. .\s a general rule the older crimes, that is those wdiieh 
arise in a simple state of society, are felonies, while the new 
i'rinies vn hi(*h have been cTcatod to meet the requirements of a 
more* advanced civilisation are misdemeanours. A man who 
has obtaineti money and gootls by false pretences is guilty of 
a misdemeanour, a mau wlio has stolen them is guilty of a 
felony : the distinction runs through all our criiuinal law, and 
it is useless to multiply iiistanocs; a crime is ranked as a 
felony or misdemeanour not according to its atrocity or to the 
[lunishment which it is to receive, but according to something 
which wc can hardly place higher than aocidentl We are dis- 
posed to agree with Mr. Ste|£en that the diaiinction between 
felony and misdemeanour, that is between grwiw and lighter 
oflbnees^ should be preserved, but it is surely quite necessary 
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that the catalogue of offences which come under either of these 
heaA .should be reviewed, and that some better reason why 
the incidents of forfeiture, power to arrest, and right of pe- 
rempton* challenge should attach should be given, than the fact 
that ofrences created by common law are mostly felonies, 
while offences created by statute law are mostly misdemea- 
nours. Till this great fundamental di\ision of crimes has been 
reduced to reason order, it is vain to ho]>e for any scientific 
division or gradation of offences : when that division has once 
been made; when we have advanced so far ns to able to 
disc'riminatc bet\reen graver and lighter crimes, we may hope 
that we shall be able to attain that gradation and classifii^atiim 
which are necessarv to eliminate the arbitrary eleniimt fnnn 
our judicial proceedings, and make our erimitial law what it 
ought to be — not only mild and equitable in its administra- 
tion, but clear and iutellipbic in its th<Htr}*. 

When sucli is <jur neghgenee with rogani to the great and 
leading divisions of crime, it can hav<Hs' be ex|>ccted that \\ e 
shall be more slleee^sful in our atteiiipt> at the definition of 
fiarticular offences. The whole proceeding is highly riirinu<. 
and merits the serious attention of anyone who would wish to 
form for himself a clear idea of the manner in w'hirh the crimi- 
nal law of England has liecn created, the elements of which it 
is composed, and the different authevritios from which it lias 
sprung. The first step, so far as we can trace it, seems to 
have been to take some name,sudi as treason, munler, robbery, 
or the like, to stigmatise it as a crime, and to eemneet with it 
some particular punishmoat. This satisfied the wants of a 
rude age in which evidence and the investigation « " facts were 
unknown, and a man being eonvieted of an offcm^c by the 
verdict of his neighbours, founded on coinnion re])ute, it was 
unnecessary to inquire int^i the ingredients which coin]M»>ed 
• that offence. But when the jury passed from the iHjsition of 
witnesses into that of judges, it became necessary to know' what 
w'cro the facts which w'Oiild justify them in finding the eoin- 
mission of a crime which their predecessors had been in the* 
habit of finding without any facts at all. 'Phen came the era 
of definitions, which being founded on the habits and ideas of 
a rude age, were generally far too narrow to comprehend tlie 
crimes of the same nature which are ennunitted in a more 
advanced state of civilisation. These definitions have nowsrbecn 
enlai|^ m words, hut they have been for some six hundred 
years the subject of judicial' interpretation. Sometimes the 
judges have interjircted them liberally, so as to adapt them to 
Ae.'ttew state of society, so as to oomprehend under a cxnnmon 
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name many crimes never contemplated by the original legis- 
lator ; sometimes thc^ liave inteipreted them narrowly, so as 
to exclude offences of exactly the same nature as those origi- 
nally denounced, in the first case we have a number of dis- 
similar offences called by the same name, in the second we have 
a number of similar offences called by different names — ^faults 
c(|ually fatal to classification, and to the awarding of a punish- 
ment pro|K>rtioi]Gir to a crime. We ]>rocced to illustrate this 
>/rangc and almost incredible state of tilings by a few striking 
instances luit drawn from the obscurer and more remote parts 
of the law, but irom offences very frequently committed and 
tlicrefi>n» mo>t carcrully illustrated and eouhidcred by judicial 
authority. 

The first instance W'C will select is that of the law'*of treason, 
a <'rimc whicli|fVom its public im}M>rtance, and the |)eculiarly 
grotesque and liomblc jiunishment with which it was visited, 
was apjiarently more likely than any other to be accurately 
dcfiiicil once for all, and kept carefully witbiii the limits of 
the definition. We sliall find that the limits of the offence 
ha\e been ])er]ietually expunding and e(»iitnu*ttng. Treason 
originally seems to have been, like the hx mojestatis of the 
1i(»nians, a name under which might be included any real or 
sup|M>scii offence which the crown desired to punish. Thus 
in the reign of Kdward 11. any act of miscunduct by an officer 
of the crown, any usurjiatioii of official authority, or any in- 
jury to royal rights, were acts of treason. The man who 
>]MUied on his <»wu land without grant, or esekeators w'ho 
unlaw'fiilly made w:u»tc of the kiii^'^ waixlr«, or Ifiok venison, 
tish, or other girsl.'-, w’crc cohruUtimI in the rcigii of Edward 
1 1. to be guilty of this highest of all crimes. This oiionnous 
extent of the law was re^trietcil by tlie Act of the 2.>lh of Ed- 
ward III. which enacted in siih&taiicc that * when a man d4ith 
' compass and imagine the deatii of tlie king, or the queen, or 
* his oldest son, or levy wai- against the king in his realm, <ir 
' be a«lherent iu the kingV enemies in liis realm, giving them aid 
‘ or comfort there or elsewhere, he is guilty of treason.’ The 
object of the statute w^as clearly to limit treason to these 
offences, and others which we Imvc omitted, relating to females 
of the royal family ; and tlus is clearly shown by another 
section, in which it is <lcclareil that, liding armed to rob, or 
>lay another, is not treason, but felony, or trespass, as the case 
may be. Here, then, we have the crime of treason reduced 
witliin very imklcratc and manageable dimensions — compassing 
tlic king s deatli, levying war against hun, and adhering to his 
enemies. But this defijiitioti was soon found to be as much 
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too narrow ns the other was tiNi whle. It belonged only to 
efibhiccs personal to the king, and did not provide for crimeK 
in their nature rather brea<£es of patriotitmi than of loyalty, 
and oflenoes more against tlie* body |>olit.ie than the life or safety 
of its head. As soon as tlie pnigress of civilisation indicated 
the existence of a class of troason«< not contemplated by the 
statntc. it clearly became the duty of the icgislanire t(» sn]iply 
the omission ; but that, duty the Icgishituvc'did not dischnige* 
and the judges set to work, by subl* . and strained constructions, 
to elicit from the statute of Kd^ard III. a meaning which was 
never in the onntcmplatlon of the legislation v\ liieh ])ii«<sed it. 
Thus they invented, acnonling to Sir .M. ll.de, constructive 
levying of ivar, such as nar to tlinw down cn»*It.snrc'<, to raise 
servants' wages, and to alter religion by law. 

These things, say.> Sir Micliael IVtcr. tb -.igh imo levellcil 
at the person of the king, are ag: In'* .■nijcc't;, , aiifl l»e‘-id«*'< 

they have a direct tendency to di''-»'!\'e the Ijond-* of s«vi-ier\ , 
and to de-troy all propei'ly, ainl gi»trrrii)ieni too, by ntiniber- 
and an arincfl force. The elaiis" eomp.assing the king'- 

death was .«:iinilarly maiupiilatc'l. It wa'S held lo «‘\tcnd t*i 
attempts to spoil him td* his eminent, t«» any deliberati' 
attempt vi'herohy hi'^ life may be endangered, and to atienipi^ 
to pjet possession of the king'- |n‘r’ion, beeauw' the distaniw 
hetween the pri-oiks and graves of ]»riinM»- is \ery small. Tim- 
the law of treason, after having been pniiie<l ainl 'ait down in 
the reign of Kdwaiil Til., under tlie fo-tering haiuls i>f ihe 
judges, gi-ew U]» again into ran* hiMiriance; and thus w:i- 
effectually foiled the ord\* attem]ii on rei'ord ina«le by Parlia- 
ment to give t<k our law- -ometliing t>f .-eiontifi. .}*ri*eisuni, by 
fumisbing an anthoritnti'.e dehnhion iii :» rr/>o , and lini’ling 
the punishment t<i e** fiitrK and n^sonabi\ <*<‘r|iiiig within 
that definition, ^^'e ' anno, ^ay ilia:, eoiisidered as legiblalors, 
the jinlges have gt' :dl beyuul the necessities of the ease, 
but o« fsxjiositors of law, they jia\e rlearly rc^pealed a statute, 
anT created, at their own will, a • .imber of otfenei^ eqiialh 
unknown to the emninon or statute law of thia eouiitiy. 'Fbe 
sequel of the history of the law of treason is almost er|ually 
curious. By an Act, ])asse<l in 179d^ under the influeiiec of 
the panic created liy the French Ke\'oliition, most of these 
judicial constnictimis or aflditioiis to the ia^v of treason wen; 
emlbodied in a statute, ns they ought to have been some 
bandreds of year.-* before ; but these clauses were repealed in 
1848, and re-enacted, being extended to Ireland, with a clause 
the operation of the Act of the 2otli Edward III., and 
^deetarmg the offence under the Act of 1848 to be not treason, 
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but felony. The law on this aul^ect, therefore, stands tliufl- 
There are a certain number of.affeiioes amounting to high 
treason which can only be prosecuted as high trcascfn, and 
there arc a certain number of offences equally amounting to 
liigh treason which the (invernment may* at Its option, treat 
as treason or felony ; thus gi^-ing to, or withholding, nt its 
pleasure, frtaii the culprit those safeguards which tlic commoii 
law has providetf for fK*i-s<ins indirted of high treason, and 
•subjecting him, on conviction, at its option, of the very same 
«‘iilicr to liHiiging and subsequent mutilation, or only 
1r!in.spi>ri */il(in. It is iin|Mi>siblc to imagine a history or state 
<»r l;rv ‘j**. ■ • tf» our iiatioiml jurisprudence, or moiT 

fiv ’ < ‘ration and amendment. 

'flu* Ti. • i i i » .ill take is the crime of murder, whieJi 

' smf- * (»f resemblance to the hislory of 

I •• .*i • oau 4»f imiifler seems to have been 

hoinioidc at'.'i ded .ili This the genuine notion of 

ilie Ti'utiijpc r;ic<w; fnr.i\‘* find, in the ancient la\v& of Jrclanil, 
boinicidc di-liiiguLdicd ipi- :hrec elasse.-'. The and least 
culpable, wbeie the shivf-i fmblielv av(»we<l the homicide as 
111 '' act bci'orc ccniipetenf witnessci ; the ^C(•ond, concealed 
boiuiciiJc. where lu* left the nea|Km in the nound, so as to gi\c 
a clue lt» the d^covery of the slaver; .and the third, where he 
a^ed all ibo arts of c,nticcalment, which was proi)erly denomi- 
nated iiiurdcr. In the si.Ntcentli century, the jTOgress of 
Nocietv and ;he giUKl '•ensc of mankind had altered the defini- 
sioii Kti ti.e oflenc. and <iib^tituteil *br it the dctinitioii we 
iinw hav e. that inurd.cr i Mhc layinf^of a man with malice aforo- 
lb*aiglu. I*'' a -liMutei-f Ib arv Vfll. the I benefit of clergy w 
ia I aw:n from ]•< .^»o* * ' i'd anoi her vvitli malice afore- 

ilifiiobl. Ilin*. then. . im* of treason. v\c have 

ariived tii so eihing IIac- • 'e^'Oi!* • "' the oilenee, only the 

letiuitioii. in iho ea-e oi fixv tuf rie«l out to be far to<» 

narrow, it wa*^ oliviou'* ihtii ib're — cr<’ many kinds of hoiiii- 
eide. deserving iloatii wh- ' ninid ;io; properly be described a< 
done with malice :iforcilioag!il. The legislature did nothing 
M» remedy this, and the jmlg«»'^, as in the ease <)f treason, set to 
work to mend the ileiinitioii. The tirst thing they did was 
virtually to expungi; from it the w<»rd aibrethought, and this 
oui\c done, it c:ily nunained to remodel the word malice. 
They declared that malice meant wickedness generally, aud 
hence arrived at the conclusion that to kill any one wilfully 
with a wicked state of mind was murder. Hence, an intent to 
(summit a felony, an intent illegally to do great binlily hann, 
wanton indiftcroncAi to life, an intent to fight with deadly 
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ii\’eai)onB, and an intent tu reeut a lawful apprehension, have 
ail been held to be states of mind so wicked, that homicide 
resulting, even though not intended, will amount to inuixlcr. 
AVe have not 8|Nice to examine each of these offenccK BC*pa» 
rately. It is evident that they vary from each other in every 
concci^'ablc degree of guilt. It is equally evident that tfie 
classification of all these oftbnees under one heatl, and tlie 
subjecting them all to the same punishment, is not the result 
of a deliberate act of the legislature, but of subtle and oviv*- 
strained judicial constructions, which, if it were now attempted 
for the first time, could not be supported by any ]dau<ib]e 
argument. Would it not Ik* better if the ]cgi.-huiire, instead 
of passing Consolidation Acts, fraiiu*!! a]i]iiircntl\ on the as- 
sumption tliat erimes exist iiidejieiidently <d' their definitimi, 
and therefore a>oidiug most cartd'idly the duty ol* defining 
them, were to restrict the crime or murder within soiiu* such 
limits as the French Code has restricted the cTiine of asK^ls^illa- 
tioii — - that is, ambush ami l \ ing in wait, and had 
treated each of tlie other otfeuees whioii tin; law ^oll^lders as 
more serious than manslaughter sepwately, awanliiig t4» each a 
f)uni.-hiiient ]>roiH>rtioncd to the amount of guilt? Wo have 
not to eoinjdain very seriously of the substance of our erimiiial 
law; but we baA'c \ery seriously to complain that, having been 
creat<*d by judicial iiiterprctatioii for the most |)art subtle and 
tiwrstrained, it is allowe<l to remain in the fragmentary and 
desultory state in whit'h it \\asfir«-t createtl. re.-^tiiig on ]u»sitioii> 
manifestly false, and arguments altogether illogical, when a 
little car(% a little thought« and a little labiiiir. might rcdnci« ir 
1<» a system intelligible U> the whole eoinmuiiit/, instead of 
resting, as it d<ies now. ufioti far- fetched analogies and wire- 
drawn distineiiuns. 

If we wish for an instance of tlie manner in which judicial 
inrorpretathni can cit in u eiintrarv direction, we shall find it 
ill the history of the crime of theft, in tn^asim and miinl<M‘ 

I he judges eiriphiycd their whole |Hiwers of exposition to widen 
the area of the definition, and to bring as many offences a-^ 
]n)'^siblc within it. lit tlie case of theft they adoptcMl a pro- 
(*ecding entirely contrary. The definition of theft was derived 
1‘rom the notions of the age in which it w*as made, when land 
w as tiic subject of a peculiar c*odc, when there was little |>er- 
M>nid prrqiorry, and that in the immediate fMissessioii et the 
owiM^. The definitioTi of thrft, under such circumstances, w-as 
naturally eiimigh the taking away of ]iorKotiaI property out of 
tlie jwissession of the owner. If is curious to consider lu>w 
m a-ent would have been the Mate of the law of this country. 
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had the judges construed this definition with one-half the 
liberality they exercised in the case of treason and murder. 
It is not ton much to say that it would have entirely altered, 
ami very greatly raised, the morality of many occupations in 
which a liigh standard of honour is of the utmost im{)ortancc. 
Htoaling was confined to |iersunal property, and therefore the 
wrongful appropriation of a neighbour’s land — one of the worst 
ibnns of stealing— was left unpunished, and regarded as a mere 
t Gcsposs. The title-deeds to land w'ere similarly unprotected 
by law, for the silly and pedantic reason that they savoured of 
the realty. The property must be * taken,* and so the in- 
numerable ways in which a man can convert to his own use 
the jiroperty of his neighbour, without actually taking it from 
him, were left untouched. But, worst of all, were the rules 
which refused to recognise larceny of any proj)erty not in the 
imuiediate jiossession of the owner. Possessory rights were 
the only one*® tJic law’ regarded. If, in addition to depriving 
ni‘! td’ my ])roperty, the' thief violated a confidence which I 
rf*|>oscd in him, the violation of that confidence secured him 
im|uniity. ICmbczzlomeiit, obtaining money under false pre- 
teiicc^s. were held not to be theft, and appropriations to their 
own use of trust monies by trustees, csca|icd punislimciit 
liil IKGl. There is still no larceny of a chose in action. 
The effects of this Lm]mnily were and are most disastrous 
on public morality. The criminal law is not only the croa- 
tiim of t lie ])ublic conscience; it reacts upon its creator, and 
lli(^ habit of seeing many kinds of guilt punished creates 
the iinpre.->>i(»n, that whatever is imt ]mnished is not W'roiig. 
'I'lii! way in which these evils have been — at least in some 
degrees ‘ remedied, is highly cbaracteristie. The narrowr 
ilciinitior of larceny-' the cause of all the e\il — it» left 
iiiitouchod. and a number of Acts have been passed io extend 
ilo‘ penal coiise(]uences c»f tlieft to cases where there is no 
uetual talcing or asportaritn as in false pretences, or wdierc the 
|lO^'^eii^ifl1l is ambiguous, as in the receipt of money by ser- 
vant on behalf of liis master, or where the jxisaessioii is in 
another, su® in the ease of breaches of trust. Mr. Stephen 
proposes io sweep away all these miserable and bungling 
e\fK*<Ucuts, jind t*) redefine larceny in terms which shall in- 
rlndo the original narrow dofiiiitioii, and all that the legislature 
has mldeil. The principle of liis definition is to substitute 
• ap]»n>prialc * for * tiike,’ and to omit the restriction which 
l oiilines the penalty to possessory rights. This definition, 
winch we recommend to the serious attention of lawyers, is 
jis follows: — 'To steal is unlawfully, and with intent to 
YOL. fXXI. NO. CCXI-VII. K 
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* defiraudy to appiopriate to the use of any peimn any pro{)erty 
^ whatever, reu or peraonal, in posseBsion, or in action, so as to 
^ deprive any other person it any beneficial interest at law, or 

* in equity, which he may have therein.’ This definition 
would abolish multitudes it useless distinctions, and would 
concentrate tlic attention of the court and the jury, wholly 
and solely, on tlie really important part of the question con* 
eidered in a moral point of view— that is, whether the prisoner 
had an intent to defraud, and whether, in pursuance of that 
intent, he did deprive the prosecutor of any beneficial uitcrest 
in his property. The distinctuma between larceny, embezzle- 
ment, false pretences, and criminal breaches of trust, disappear 
altogether. It is made a crime to ateal laud as well as money 
and things in action — that is rights not yet reduced into 
possession — as well as personal property, actually or oonslruc- 
tively, in the possession of its owner. If this definition were 
once adopted, an immense simplification oi* the law might take 
place. We should be in a position dispense with a number 
of statutes, ail tacitly founded on this principle, but treating 
each case as if it were something new and distinct. It would 
have, moreover, a prospective efiic4icy, besides the merit that 
it has of consolidating the law, as it at present stands, into a 
single sentence. Hitherto, the definition of larceny has, os we 
have shown, lagged far bdind tlie growing wants and com- 
plications of fKtciety. The definition would not only meet all 
the existing cases which it is at present thought riglit to 
punish, but would be ready, as it were, to encounter new forms 
of the offence as they arise, and being founded f»u a clear and 
well-understood principle, would probably abolir ; for ever that 
conflict which we have endeavoured to illustrate between the 
principle rf the law and the actual scope of its.cuactmente. 
It is an instance of a earcful and well-ecnsxlercd generalisation, 
and points out the true road to a reform of the criminal law 
which was adopted, in the first instanoe, just five hundred 
years ago, by the Parliament of Edward 111., and wbicli 
has been allowed, ever since that time, to fall JntA> neglect 
and oblivion. It is melancholy to see, in the so-called Con- 
solidation Acta of 1861, how carefully the legislature has 
avoided the creation of those new definitions by which a cy&i- 
Botidation, not of Acts, but of law, cm alone be effected ; end 
how servilely tlie compilers have fdt it their duty to fbUow the 
blundering and piecemeal legislations of former tones, and how 
smeh trouble has been taken to recapitulate a number of 
enactments capable of bemg dassified under a few general 
heads, and only defensible on the ground that, in times past. 
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no other reform of the eriminal law, than a fragmentary one, 
was possible. 

W e have indicated now, we tnist with avfffieient clearness, 
tlie course which should be adopted by the legislature, if anxious 
to cftect a real and not a merely colourable improvement in this 
branch of jurisprudence. It is not so much that the law is 
bud, as that it is utterly undigested and dislocated, from the 
cauHCB we have inen*tionra ; and we are quite sure that even less 
lulntur and attention than has been applied to the oonsolidatioii 
of a number of fragmentary and illogical statutes would be found 
suflicieut to present uh with a system resting on a few clear and 
intdligihle principle^, and cajNible. as a system ought to be 
which affects the personal liberty, and perhaps the life of every 
one of us, of being understood and acted upon without any pro- 
fessional training. We have not left ourselves space to consider 
the excellent suggestions of Mr. Stcjihen witli regard to the 
law of procedure and evidence, but one or two points we cannot 
pass c»vcr in silence. Itva assumed by all writers on eriminal 
law that an indictment is absolutely necessary for the purposes 
of the administration of justice, and yet it is very hari to 
iiiidf^rstand what useful function an indictment can possibly 
discharge. Jt is generally said that its use is to inform the 
prisoner of what he is accused, and t(» preserve a record of the 
transai*tiou. It appears to us that the indictment as we liaveit 
at present d<(es neither one nor the other; it is far too technical 
to give any information to a prisoner, and for t(K) general to 
preserve the characteristic features of the transaction investi- 
gat<d. W'hat the prisoner wants W know is the offence of 
which he is accused; what the court wants to preserve is 
recoril of the charge and the evidence by wliich it is supported. 
The charge may be convoyed in very few words, os, for instance, 
* ^'ou arc occ'uscd of murder or theft,' and so forth; and the best 
ii' formation as to the ingredients of the offence will be derived 
by the depositions upon wliich the prisoner is committed. The 
1 ndian Law Commission has eonsklercd this question, and has 
devised a plan whidi iqipears at any rate to have met the wants 
of India, and may be worth consideration from jurists in this coun- 
try, Whenever the magistrate considers that an offence has been 
proved against any prisoner, it is his duty to prepare a charge, 
stating the offence, aw to enll upon the prisoner at once to pl^ 
to it guilty or not guilty. The charge refers to the clause in the 
pemai o^e, and does not require to set out the offence par- 
ticularly, but only in general terms: it is the conclusion drawn 
by the magistrate from the facts proved before him on the de- 
f/ositions ; full powers of amendment ai*c given at the trial, so as 
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to malrt Ae ebsq^e oorregpond with Ac evidence, fiy Uiis 
simple i^hineiy, Ae neccssi^ for an indictment is dispensed 
with, and one ferHle source of Aicanery is abolished, without, 
it should seem, in any way diminishing the amount of iiiforiua- 
tion given to Ae prisoner, or Ae accuracy of the record kept 
by the court. 

‘ If we except Ac single defect of not allowing Ac pri- 
soner to be asked <|ueBtions or be called* ii|)on tar explain his 
conduct, we know no means which may fairly and reasonably 
he used for the investi^tion and ascertainment of Imth which 
our criminal law can fairly be accused of neglecting. Up to 
1848, it was the duty of Ac committing magistrates to 
examine Ae prisoner, and in several trials since the Revolution, 
held brfore Judges of the most unquestionable learning and 
humanity, the practice of CAlling the attention of Ac prisoner 
to portums of the evidence which sc* 'mod to press heavily upon 
him, was resorted to without liesitation and without objec- 
tion. For a hundred and fifty yeap?.«l'.ow(*v i*r, this practice has 
been suffered to fall into desuetude, and entirely ol)soletc. 
Wo cannot help thinking that the practice oiifirht in sonic sha]»e, 
either in its original form of questions put to the prisoner by 
the judge, or, os prr»posod by Mr. Stephen, by the prosecuting 
counsel, to be revived. The object of a trial is, after all, the 
ascertainment of truA ; and while wc would earnestly depre- 
cate the practice of endeavouring to obtain a confession, the 
rock on which all continental firoecdures, from the Inquuiitiuii 
down to the criminal law of modem France, have split, wc can 
see no reason why a culprit should not be called on, in the face 
of day, and under circumstances which exclude (Missibility 
of secret or undue influence or intimidation, to explain those 
eircuinstances which seem to bear most hardly upon him, sub- 
ject, if he nfiise to do so, to the unfavourable inference which 
silence under sneh circumstances must create. Nor would siieh 
a rule be by any means entirely against Ae prisoner. Thr* 
persons who appear at Ae bar of our courts are generally 
poor and uneducated, they are bewildered and confused, and 
ifo a man be really innocent, no greater favour can be done 
liim than to point out Ac facets which bear hardly upon him, 
and thus give him au opportunity of explaining A^ if lie 
can, and assisting liiin to follow the diaua of argwmt in the 
cfuidnsion of wiiich he is so deeply interests; if, on tlic 
oAcr hand, the prisoner be ppiil^* nc has no right to complain 
at a difficulty in(*idcnt to his position and traceable to his own 
ipiscondiict— the flifficulty of adducing facts inconsistent with 
the theory of his guilt 
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But while we arc thus in favour of the examinaftioyi of the 
prisoner within narrowly-defined limits, we are ^tirely averse 
to those processes by which on Ihe Continent, and eq^e^ly in 
France, it is sought to arrive at the truth* No doubt the true 
c4)nc.cption of a criminal trial is not that of a lawsuit between 
tlic prosecutor and the prisoner, but rather of an inquisition 
into a crime in which tlie public is primarily and the prosecutor 
only secondarily inferested ; but it docs not follow', as seems to 
be, assumed, that because a criminal trial is in its nature an 
in(|uisition, the process by which it is c^mdiieted should neces- 
sarily bo iiiipiisitorial. It may be, and wc believe it is true, tliat 
llic form f>f a lawsuit between the pros(?c*ut«»r and tlie culprit,, 
into which every English trial is cast, is the very best form of 
inquisition in i inp(»rt ant crises : at any rate, the facts in England 
arc brought out with a clearness and a fulness which may very 
fairly challenge comparison with any trials recorded on the Con- 
tinent, cinlHKlying, as they do, results of mouths of painful in- 
vcstigafioii, ciuiducted byi4he highest judicial authorities wdth 
a verity and ai. urgency which amounts to moral and somc- 
1 lines to physical torture. "When a crime is committed in 
Franco, tlio )lighc^t judicial niithoritics oi the district place 
themselves in cominunication with tin lesser authorities of the 
Ideality ; tlu>e latter designate the person on whom their 
suspicions fall ; that person is immediately arrested, subjected 
to close imprisonment, and ke]it in ignorance of the evidence 
which is obtained against liiiii ; he is frequently internigated 
by the judge, and every one who has influeiiee over him is 
citifiloycd 1(1 induce him to confess. Sometimes, as in the case 
of Kosc Doisc, such imprisonment is inflicted as to amount to 
absolute torture; the same proi*ess of imprisonment and inter- 
rogation is resorted to with suspicious or unwilling witnesses. 
It is no iiiifuir criticism on French trials to say that their 
objc.c*t seems rather tr be to obtain a confession than to sift the 
facts to the uttermost. As soon as the arrest has been iiiadc 
and the instruction of the cause has fairly begun, the prisoner 
is really under the Iian of the local authorities; i)co])lc 
believe that they will get favour with the Government by 
giving evidence i^ainst him, and lose favour by giving eridence 
tor him. Ills whole life, and that of the witnesses for him, is 
rijqicd up and ransacked by a vigilant, and ever-present ]K>lice ; 
and, where this process has jcontinucd long enough, its results 
are resumed in an act of accusation, which is rcafiy the speech 
of a counsel for the prosecution, only taking much more latitude 
than is usual with us on such occasions. The case is then ready 
for trial, and with every wish to be impartial, it can hardly be 
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said that the preaiding jiid^, who have been perhaps for months 
conducting this investigation, can be free from that bias which 
an hostile attitude to the prisoner so long maintained can 
hardly fail to create. The prisoner is examined in the presence 
of the jury by the judge with severity, and, m'c should say, with 
a] want of candour, which would not be tolerated in England. It 
is a scene which has been often rehearsed before, and which is 
got up rather to influence the jury tlion to instnict or inform 
the court. AV e may add that the counsel for the prisoner is iv)t 
allowed to cross-examine the witnesses. We confess* tliat wc 
infinitely prefer to the system above described the rough ex- 
pedient (vf our ancestors, who believed, and assuredly not with- 
out sufficient reason, that there can be only one right w'ay i»f 
inquiring into the truth; tliat. as far ns proof goes, there is no 
distinction between the ascertmiimciit of' fads involving civil 
rights inr criminal liabilities: and thi.t the form of a contested 
suit which wa-i found sufficient in one case w'ouJd be equally 
satisfact(»rv in the other. • • 

AVhile w'c have felt it our duty to eomiucut thus strongly on 
the discreditable state of our criinrial law. and •the hopeless 
confusion in which it is left, w'c must not allow ourselves to be 
blinded by those gross and juilftablc faults of detail to the merits 
of a system the most just, the most humauo. and iifxm the 
whole the most honourable to the country that in vent ed it, 
which has ever existed in the world. It is only just also to 
an institution which has sufTered much from being ovcrj)rui>cd, 
and often for merits it does not possess, tc» say that we believe 
the distinctive merits uf^oiir criminal law may be almost en- 
tirely traced to the institution of trial by jur}'., \*»tbing is 
more remarkable than the contrast between the severity of the 
punishments which were imposed by the judges and ,tbo extreme 
mildness and fairness of the rules by which the investigations 
leadiTig to those punishments were regulated. The law of evi- 
dence requiring the best proof, the exclusioa of hearsay, the 
confining of the pn)of to the issue raised, and excluding irre- 
levant matters, is a humane contrivance obviously meant to 
protect the prisoner from oppression, and to prevent the jury 
from being led away by irrelevant to|)icB thrown in to prejudice 
their minds. The limit u[» to which the aibitrary interpretation 
of statutes or the straining of the Jaw agamst the prisoner could 
be carried, has always been determined, even in the worst times, 
by the point at which juries could not be ]>revailcd upon to 
convict. The necessity of carrying with the court the ojnnion 
of twelve ordinary men chosen from the people, and, unin- 
fluenced by professional prejudice, has mitigated the severity 
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of judge-made law and kept our courts of justice in some 
deforce in harmony with the public opinion of &c day. If the 
judges have constructed this goodly fabric, they have been, in 
so doing, in no small degree, though unoonsciously to them- 
selves, the agents and exponents of the opinion of the jury, 
whom they assume to direct, so that the principles of our law 
may fairly be said to be the result, of popular good sense for- 
mulariscd and elaborated by the highest legal skill and acumen. 
It is not ivondcrfiil that such a system created, as occasion 
required, with reference to |>articii1ar cases, should be wanting 
in symmetry, cohesion, and intelligibility. The rough results 
of |iopiilar good sense, however skilfully and however carefully 
recorded, will ever be so ; but it is truly wonderful, and but for 
the abundant evidenee that exists of the fact, would be abso- 
lutely incredible, that an enlightened and civilised age should 
be so candess i»f the valuable legacy thus bequeathed to it by 
the recorded and aeeiunnlatcd wisdom of the generations that 
have gone before it, as t*viiegleel that slight amount of intel- 
lect mil labour which would be required to bring order into 
this mass of eoiifiKion, and to make our law not only a reason- 
able and merciful, but a simple, rational, and intelligible 
''y^tcm. The worst of it is, that while very considerable efforts 
have been made, and great cx|>ense. has been incurred, to 
reform the criminal law, they have been mostly in a wrong 
direction : ami while the leading fault <>f our Jaw has been the 
want of a comprehensive and graduated scale of crime, the 
lal>ours of our legislators have been directed to create and 
<tonbolidate anomalies instead of removing them by getting rid 
of the cause which has created them — a logical classification 
and clear definition of offimccs. 
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Art. V. — The Hiad of Homer. Rendered into Englisli 
Blank Verse. By Edward Earl of Derby. London : 

1864. 

|T^iie Chancellor of the University of Oxford not long ago 
established a peculiar claim to the hidiest academical dig- 
nity of the country by addressing llio Heir A])parc]it in an 
oration of the purest Latinity; and he has now crowned "a 
career ctf daring if not successful statesmanship, of s*plendid 
eloquence, and of the highest social distinction, by no mean 
conquest for English literature. So little were Lord Derby’s 
literary powers known till very recently, beyond the circle of 
his immediate friends, that the world read with surprise, in Lord 
KavensAvorth s tran^latious of Horace, an Ode rendered witli 
remarkable grace and spirit by the h<'ad of the Consort ativo 
party. Soon afterwards a A-olumc jjriva<ol> ] printed revealed 
to a somewhat larger circle the elegant .i>es of Lord I)crb\ s 
leisure hours; and as he has nctw' hiiiKcJf alluded to thi.^ col- 
lection in the Preface to the work before us, avo concei\e 
that we may, without indiscretion, lay before our readci>) an 
exquisite version of the Ode of Catullus to the Sirinian jiro- 
montory, Avhich lias certainly nothing to risk if it be trans- 
planted from the parterre of K)ciety into the wider domain nf 
criticism. 

* Sirmio, fair eye of all the laughing isles 
And jutting capes that rhe fiora eitlier main, 

Or crown our inladd waters, with glad smiles 
Of heartfelt joy, T greet thee once again, * 

Sciirco daring to belicvo mine eyes that sec 

No more Bithynia’s plains, bat fondly rest on tlioe. 

*My own, my chosen Hornet; 6b, what more blest 
Than that swr^ct pause of t^Ublos, when the mind 
Flings off its buiNien, and wScii, loug oppress’d 
By cares abroad and fbfchgn toil, we find 
Our native home again, and rest our head 
Once more upon our own, long-lost, long-wished-for bed I 

* This, this alone o'erpays my ev’ry pain. 

Hail ! loveliest Sirmio ! hail ! with joy like mine 
* Iteccivu thy happy lord! Thou liquid plain 
Of Liiria's lake, in sparkling welcome shine J 
Put all your beauties IbrtM laugh out! be glad! 

In universal smiles this day muajb all be clad.’ 

It will not. wc trust, he taken as the disingenuous c^m- 
]Anent of a political opponent if wc express rac pride and 
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pleasure we feel in these productions from a statesman of Cord 
Derby’s eminent position. It is honourable to letters, it is 
honourable to English education, that notwithstanding the 
incessant calls of a great station, a great fortune, and a lofty 
ambition, time remains to him to complete such a task as the 
translation of the Iliad ; and that (as we have seen in other 
instances) a life of uncommon activity in the arena of modern 
politics may be 'allied with an abiding devotion to the serene 
.grandeur of antiquity. Lord Derby appears from his Preface 
to fear that in this country the taste for classical studies is on 
the decline. C'lassical studies can certainly no longer boast of 
the inonojioly they once enjoyed, when they were the only 
canon of liberal education. But as long as the very first men 
in the country, such as tlic late Sir George C. Le^\is, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Lord Derby arc also reckoned among its first 
scholars — as long as their example and success reflect back a 
light upon the ancient sources of thought and eloquence, we 
cannot admit that the i^tudy of the classics in England has lost 
anything of its lustre. 

Jt wcmld be out of place on this oeoasion to rc\ivc the end- 
less controversies which have raged for centuries on the author- 
ship and the structure of the Homeric poems. Even the art 
of translating lloincr is a subject which has been discussed to 
satiety in endless disquisitions and numerous volumes. The 
pccMiJiar oharin of tiic two great epics of the Greek hende. 
age — a ^ fountain of beauty and delight which no man can 
‘ ever drain dry' — lives on in spite of the critics and their 
rules. The great ]K»ems of Dai^e, Tasso, Spenser, INfilton, 
exhibit that unity of plan and purpose which the strength 
of a single mighty mind cannot fail to impart. There is 
nf» such coherence in the Iliad. The poem which is to tell 
us of the wrath of Acliilles and its inevitable train of over- 
whelming disasters, is interrupted by a narrative crowded 
with the successful exploits of chieftains who have lost all 
remembrance of the great hero of Phthia. There is, indeed, 
a marvellous climax ; but the action of the drama is not iini- 
fioormly sustained from the beginning to the end. The Father 
of gew and men, who bad sworn with an oath to Thetis that 
he would strmghtway avenge the wrongs of her son, is found 
for a long season wcigliing down the balance in favour of his 
enemies. The dream, which is sent to strike dismay into 
the Achsean leaders, spires them only with more resolute 
exiurage^ yet chiefwns, in the full tide of success, shelter 
themset^ on a sudden behind a rampart and a trench, merclv, 
it wouHd ^Mm, because a way must be pre[>ared for causelds 
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and ' inexplioable disaater. The tale thus pieced together 
carries us through a few scenes only of the great drama. 
Hector haa fallen, but Ilion is not taken, and Paris, the 
seducer, still lives. The wrongs and the woes of Helen have 
not been avenged, and it remains for anotlicr poem to tell how 
Achilles met liis early doom in the Western Oates by the 
spear of Paris. If the structure of tlic poem is not per- 
fect, its manner is not always faultless, if many a scene 
is bathed in a AikmI of beauty and splendour, barren tracts and . 
stony deserts not unfrequently gome between them. Long 
catalogues of warriors arc tortured into verse, lo meet the 
necessities of oral tradition, and a crowd of the most exqui- 
site similes prei*cdes a list of names w^iell poets in an age 
of written literature dismiss as rapidly jis they can. The 
poem may throughout be written, as Air. Alattlicw Arnold 
phrases it, in the grand btvie: but the grand siyle condescends 
to give us in language who'll* nhly merit h its simplicity 
many a primitive detail t>f conking, IjK'd making, and phar- 
macy. The critics have cx]iau>tcd tlici ingenuity in the 
endeavour to discover the didaidic piiv]Hisc and ethical doc- 
trines of Homer~a task in whieli wc trust they never may 
stusceed, for it would destixiy lialf our pleasure in him. The 
attempt to do so has involved them iu a maze of cfintradictions. 
In Dr. Arnold's opinion the unwearied seif-flacj‘ili<*c and true 
tenderness of the Trojan Hector stood lUit in overw)' (dining 
4 *ontrast with the selfish and implacable rindictivciic'^d of 
Achilles. In Mr. (xladstone’s eyes the cause of the latter is 
the cause of truth and righteousness, and evil '^riiiinpha openly 
until the wrongs of the son of Pelciis arc fidlv e Oj^cd. 
Before the tribunal of (\iloncd Muic, Hector is concJcinncd as a 
savage barbarian, while the ^>00 object of the poet. we^..ro n>ld, 
is to show that Agamemnon and Achilles are C(|uall^^ foolish 
and equally in the wrong. To us, wc acknowledge, that tiie 
beauty and interest of tlie IHcmI lie neitbor in the m'.nutc 
analysis of its details, nor in any fanciful tlicory of its moral 
purpose, but in the monumental grandeur if a poem isinhrac- 
ing the destinies of gods and men, and in a periectum of 
language almost incredible in the age to which it belongs. 

For — if wc may attempt to convey our general conception; 
of the poem and its inspiring theme — tliere is an indescrib* 
able charm^ in the story of the hero, who, while he fought 
cheerfully in a quarrel which was not his own, knew well- 
that he was somi to die fw away from bis father’s bouse. 
The roell is iqMm us as soon as we look on that gknious form, 
arfnea with the spear which none else can wield^ and endued 
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with a might which no enemy can withstand ; yet stooping, 
like the invincible Heracles, before a master weaker and 
meaner than himself. With the images of fierce and vin- 
dictive passion are mingled images of indescribable tender- 
ness and pathos. The shadow of premature death rests on the 
brightest of these bright heroes. Zeus himself .seeks in vain 
from the fOcxorablc Hera a respite for his son Sarfiedon, and 
his tears fall in ruin-drops from tlie sky when the brave Lycian 
.chieftain is smitten by the spear of Patroclus. But Patroclus 
too must ilic, and the tidings of bis death waken in the heart of 
Achilles a thirst f(»r vengeance, and a longiu^ for instant action 
which no sense of duty, no passionate entreaties, could ever have 
roused. Once more i>is glance strikes terror into his enemies : 
imcc more his \oicc ril'iiCR like tlic trumpet of doom. There 
shall be !i fearful mourning' for bis dead friend. But if be still 
griis})s the lnvircil>le s^ienr, his armour clothes the body of 
Hector. What is it to nini that his own death must soon follow 
that, of Iii.s great enciii>; Tluire U but one work for him to do ; 
and at bidding his mother hnstens to bring him armour yet 
more brilliant, from that far Kastcrii laud at the rising of the 
sun. 'J'lio day of tiv' great \engeanee has conic. The old injury 
is aUmed for and forgotten. Once more, as he arms himself for 
tlie slaughter, a column of light tlaslies up to the heaven and 
the o.'irth iaughs beneath the splendour. His shield flashes like 
the bbv't)-nMl i.:oo!i : his heliuct glitters like a star. A crowd 
(»f (hirzliiig iiii:ig(‘s is lavished by the poet on this wonderful 
'»eene as iVom in inexhaustible store-house. liaeh hair in 
the r'hmm wuieh waves over his head flames like bur- 
iii<^^lit'd gold- w'hon tlie hero ma&cs trial of his armour it 
h a/,- *'11 like a 'i*d upon ilio. "’ing. Jn the midst of all this 
the o . warning comes again. When he bids his 
iiiiiaov^ ( ds bear him safely through the battle, the horse 
>1 'tovrs hie heiid and tells him of the coming end. They 
:iri. itidj its fleet evci The rays of the sun cannot shoot 
aeros;:i the sky more swiftly than they will bear lus cluuiot 
nei\Ris the plain ; but the necessity which orders all tilings is 
•wmugcr JO*d swiiYer still. At length the victory is won: 
the seal of Pcleiis has trampled on the body of his enemy, as 
the Id.ood-red sun tramples on the masses of vapours which 
he scaUers at his. setting. His wrath is over, and his face 
wears its old look of genial brightness. But although the 
dark shadow falls on it again as the aged Priam begs the body 
of hia son, the consciousness nsf his own approae^^ deatii 
imparts in a moment a touch of exceeding softness to his impe- 
rious vehanence, and his tears are mingled with those of 
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Priani. The poet’s task was done. He had woven together 
a marvdlouB chaplet from a long line of ‘ lost adventures out of 
< the d a y hriMa of the imst.’ Ills hero had conquered like tlie 
sun when he goes forth in his strength ; and he was content to 
leave him in the hour of his triumjm, gladdening the hearts ol' 
his iriends by his kindliness, and winmng th<»se of his enemies 
by his princely generosity. • 

We frankly confess tliat, in our judginetft, the llomerie 
scholiasts and commentators are the bauc of Homer ; and that , 
tlie attempt to convert these noble ])ocins into a subjeot for 
arohicolngical dissection is to destroy them. Therefore we 
place very far above all such analysis, howe\ cr curious and 
instructive, the work of a man who gives to the English reader 
some appn)aeh to the pleasure which Homer oftbrds to those 
who arc most familiar with his original diction. The iiieritA of 
I^ord Derby’s translation may be siimincd iij) in one word— it 
is eminently attractive; it is instinct with life : it may be road 
with fervent interest; and though it doc*.- not rival l\>i>o in 
the charms of versification, it is iinmoa^uiablv nearer than 
Pope to the text of the original. If i\c ask (mrsclves wliencc 
these qualities arc derived, we suspect it is fn»ni the living 
interest and individuality Lonl Derby has thrown into hi-? 
work. C'owpcr was a more jierfeet master of English blank 
verse than Lord Derby, yet his translation of Homer is cold aud 
rejiulsive ; and of the numerous ex])eriinents wbieli have* been 
made in our own time, not one could 8up|i<»rt the ordeal <d' a 
second reading. We think that Lord Derby’s translation will 
not only bo read, but read o^er and over again. If that be so. 
it will endure. 'We say that Lord Derby has thrown life into 
his work. It is not a cast, but a copy, and a cojjly wrought 
with spirit and genius, and whatever is done witli ti'uc spirit 
and genius bears in it something of the mind it spring from. 
Thu.s it is tliat we are continually reminded, in reading tliis 
translation, of the turns of expression, and even the modula- 
tions of voice, wliich characterise Lord Derby’s own oratory. 
It is Homer, but Ilomcr reeiteil by Lonl Derby, and in tones 
extremely familiar to us. Indeed, wc arc convinced that Lonl 
Derby's command of the sister arts of eloquence and elocutiou 
has, perhaps uncHinsdously to himself, given to this poetical 
work its distinguishing merit. Mr. Arnold Iwis with trutli 
remarked that the first quality of Homer is that he is rapid: 
he flows direct!} and swiftly onwards, whether it be in simple 
narrative or in passages of deep emotion. The laborious inver- 
i^us and the suspended rhythm of English blank verse are 
not only unknown, but utterly repugnant, to the Greek rhaj)- 
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sodist. This flowing style, as if the poet poili*ed his dcseant 
without once drawing breath, is precisely what Lord Derby 
has cauglit so happily. Anyone who attempts to read this 
version aloud will at once perceive how easily ' tlic numbers 
‘ came.’ The Homeric hexameters have an independence wholly 
foreign to the more complicated hexameters of Virgil ; and the 
sequence of ideas is kept^ so distinct, that one is commonly 
<lismissed before tlie next is introduced : but harsh involutions 
>givc to Cowper’s translation a stiff and stilted character, from 
which Lord Derby’s version is wholly free. It is one of the 
first duties of a translator to construct his sentences as closely 
after the manner of the original as the idiom of another lan- 
guage will permit: but the intricate S 3 rntax and inverted con- 
structions of C'owpor are not suggested by anything in the 
style of ITomcr, and Lord Derby has happily retained in his 
verses that luculity and simplicity of arrangement which make 
him so clear and captivating as an orator. He has also em- 
ployed many of those artifices of language which give emphasis 
to his speeches. Sometimes, indeed, these artifices are not 
strictly defensible in a translator. Thus to take the very first 
words of the Iliad : — 

‘ Of IVIcus’ son, Acliilles, sing oh ! Muse, 

The vengeance deep and deadly.' 

Kvery translat«)r before I^ord Derby had sung of the wrath 
of Achilles: with a disposition to give intensity and expres- 
sion, and a taste for alliteration which is not in very good 
taste. Tie makes the Myvip ouKofinnijv * the vengeance deep and 
‘ drudlg' JVosculy would have iJeon satisfied with the word 
un^vr ; blit the tenns chosen by Lord Derby, though not cer- 
tainly identical with those of the original, have the virtue of 
biting on the Eriglibh ear. So, too, in numerous passages lie 
has given extreme force and edge to die verse by fonns of 
language more common in our elder di*amatists than in our epic 

K Perhatis it is because he writes like an orator that 
Derby allows no competitor tp cliallcnge die claims of 
the heroic blank verse; and so far as it regards the Iliad, 
wc are not disposed to quarrel with his jud^cut. But if 
Mr. Worslcy,' whose translation of the Odyssey we noticed 
in a former Number*, hsis failed to reproduce the language 
of Homer with rigid precision, he has shown how well the 
Spenserian stanza may serve to imbue die merely English 
reader with the tnie Homeric spirit. The adoption of any 
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• 

rhyming metre involves the danger of nndne amplification^ 
and the still more mischievous temptation to introduce modem 
aentiment. But if the many forms of metre, Spenserian, 
Hexameter, Ilendecasyllabic, chosen by Mr. Worsley, Dean 
Alford and others, may leave us in some doubt as to the 
metre best fitted for a version of the Odyssey, the more 
general consent of translators has given a preference to blank 
verse far the Iliad. ^ We therefore hope that we have seen 
the last of Homeric translations in hexameters, which aT|v 
hexameters only in name. The anaiisestic jingle which* runs 
through* them all, carries with it its own condemnation: the 
rhymed heroic metre involves an amount of amplification to 
which the requirements of the Spenserian stanza are os nothing. 

With reference to this class of rhymed versions cif Homer, Mr. 
Gladstone's translation of the First Book of the Iliad into the 
trochaic metre, of fifteen syllables to the line, raises sonic new 
questions : but it is confessedly an experiment whieh must be 
carried out on a larger scale liefore thes'^ questions can be 
conclusively answered. The metre is adintrnbly suited to the 
English language; and Mr. Gladstone handles it with not a 
little of the force and skill which Mr. Tennyson exhibits in 

* Locksley Hall but a metre which is magnificent in a ballad 
may become monotonous and cumbersome in on epic poem. 
His version is both vigorous and musical, but in the short eom> 
pass of a few hundred lines it betrays some of the worst faults 
of all rhyming translation. To meet the demands of the metre, 
Mr. Gladstone has been obliged not merely to amplify but t(> 
invent new facts. Chrysas listens to the roar of the sea, 
instead of walking along the beach ; the Achscans sec tl'O sails 
filling with the wind, and hear the boom of tlie waves as they 
dash {gainst the sides of the ship, Apollo sweeps idong, not 
like nightf but like tlic nightfall ; and this is not the idea cx* 
pressed by the words wterl iouaiv. The morning is said (477) 
to dawn upon the coasts merely because Odysseus and his com- 
panions arc returning ‘to the great Achasan host.’ When 
Phmbus shoots his dart, a whole clause is inserted to make up 
the couplet: — 

‘ Loudly clanged the bow of silver, as the hiUer arrows shot* 

A graver objection arises from the un-Homeric air thus thrown 
over many passages of the poem. There is sometliing almost 
grotesque in ^ the notion of the ambrosial locks * startmg from 

* the temples ’ of Zens, when he bows his head in assent to the 
praver of Thetis. The poet, it is true, says that Olympus was 
shaken, but he does not say that the mountain * reefd beneath 
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* iamf root and summit^ rock and sod.^ Blank verse is not likely 
to betray a trandator into exaggerations, which, almost more 
than mere inaccuracies, are likely to give the English reader a 
false idea of tlie original. The capabilities of English blank 
verse are great; the objections which may be urged against 
it are, in comparison, trifling. We therefore agree with 
Lord Derby in^his choice of a metre; and we mink that 
for the ])urposc of translating Ilomcr he has adopted a style 
of peculiar excellence. 

But on another disputed point we entertain eonsiderable 
doubt of tlie wisdom of his decision. It is certainly a con- 
cession — and a hard concession — to the inferior taste and scholar- 
ship of former times, and to the habits of diction still current 
in this country, to have retained the Latin names of the 
Homeric divinities, and still more those of tlic tribes and 
races mentioned in tlie Iliad, in preference to their true and 
original designations. The ]>ractice of arriving at the Greek 
language anti mythology through the Latin, which has pre- 
vailed for so many ages, renders many of Ae Greek names 
unfamiliar to a modem eye. Hera, Ares, and Hcphicstus are 
not the Juno, Mars, and Vulcan of our youth; and when 
Mr. Grotc in his history rightly restored to these beings their 
proper ap[)cllatioiis (which frequently have an important philo- 
logical significance), he incurred some charge of ped^try. 
There is a ptjint, difficult to hit or to avoid, at which a man 
who sets everybody else right, and declares war on established 
usage, however ridiculous it may be, becomes a pedant : that is, 
until he has brought oilier people round to his opinion. Upon 
the whole, however, we could wish that Lord Derby had made 
the experiment, as Mr. Worsley has done with success in his 
tran.slution of the * Odyssey.’ By a happy inconsistency he 
has preserved the Greek llcrmes and Valias in place of the 
Ijatin Mercury and Minerva: Aphrodite is a more poetical 
name than Venus, Zeus than Jupiter, and with tlic aid of the 
best writers and scholars, the mythological terminology of 
Greece might gradually be brought back to the true standard. 
Indeed some progress has already been made in the right 
direction at the Universities. 

We now proceed to introduce to the reader some specimens 
of Lord Derby's performance, and wc shall do so in the way 
of comparison wiw similar passages from the translation of 
Mr. Wright, and a short fr^pnent recently published by the 
Poet Laureate. In Mr. Wright’s version, os in th<at of jLiord 
Derby, there is great force, beauty, and pathos. His fidelity 
to the original is on the whole more strict: but Lord Derby’s 
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tranBlation is more equable* and far more free from words and 
sentences which have nothing but metre to distinguish them 
from flat and insipid prose. Such phrases in Mr. Wright’s 
Iliad constantly break the flow of passages in which every- 
thing depends on perfect smoothness ns well as sustained 
vigour. Thus the outburst of passion, in which the pent-up 
wrath of Achilles finds utterance, becomes by comparison tame 
under Mr, Wright’s treatment : — 

' O clothed with insolence, rapaciou-^ chief, * 

What. Greek henceforth will prompt obedience yield, 
March nt thy word, or strenuous urge the fight ? 

1 came not to avenge a private wrong. 

1 have no quarrel with the Trojans : they 
No’er drove away or herds or steeds of mine. 

Nor roamed injurious o’er my fruitful fields 
In fertile Phthia, for between us lie 
Far-^hadowing mountains and the roaring sea. 

Thy cause espousing, and at thy holiest 
Wo came to Troy, O most unblushiii chief. 

Not 4JU our own behalf, but to redre-s 

roiigs suffered by thy brother and by thee, 

Tliou dog in shamelessness/ 

(Wright’s Iliad.) 

'File line.^ of Lord Derby not only have more force and 
beauty, but they are .Jtogetlicr more true to the original ~ 

* Oil ! clothed in shameless*' '^! ^ih, sordid soul, 

How can.«jt thou hope tiiai any Grei'k for tliec 
AVill brave the toils of travel or of war? 

Well dost thou know that Hwas no feud of mine 

With Troy’s brave sons that brought me hera in a ms ; 

They never did me wi-ong : they never drove 

My cattle or my horses ; neve- sciuglit 

In Phtliia's fertile, Hfe-suhtaining fodds 

To w.aste t!io crops; fur wido between us lay 

The shadowy inuunfains and the roaring sea. 

With thee, O void of shame! with thee we sailed, 

Mcueluus and for thee, ingnitii. 

Glory and fame on Trojan crests to win.T (Bk. i. 1. 188.) 

The aordidness of Agamemnon’s soul has vanished from 
Mr. Wright’s version, while a single image has taken the 
])lai'e of the far more beautiful, because more indefinite, epithet 
which Lord Derby has carefully preserved in liis shadowy 
mountain!'. Here, as in Homer, we have the vagueness which 
brings before the mind not only the long shadows cast by the 
everlasting hills on the plains which lie stretched at their feet, 
but the shade which sleeps beneath the deep forest or in tlic 
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dells which the sun has never pierced, the interchange of light 
and darkness on tlie rugged mountain sides, or the mantle of 
mist which wraps their mrms in unearthly majesty. 

Loni Derby has rightly felt that in an attempt to reproduce 
the great epic of Homer, there must be some amplification, and 
some little insertion of new matter. We do not care, therrfore, 
to notice slight changes or inaccuracies. Achilles may not per- 
haps say to Agamemnon— 

. « To Phthia now 1 go : so better far 

To steer my homeward course and leave thee here 
Dishonoured as thou art^ nor lihe, I deem, 

To fill thy cofiers with the spoils of war.’' 

Xor has Homer all that Lord Derby puts into the reply of 
Agamemnon — 

‘ Fly then, if such thy mind ! 1 ask thee not 
On my account to stay ; others there are 
Will guard my honour and aetngo mg cause* 

(Bk.i. 1.207.) 

But if Lnnl Derby amplifies rather more largely than Mr. 
Wright, the balance is struck by a corresponding gain in 
smttothnesR, vigour, and true poetic beauty. 

Wc are conscious of doing Ixinl Derby some injustice by 
thus taking a mere fragment from his text. Let us rather 
turn to the exquisite passage in which, with all the simplicity 
of the Homeric jHict. Andromache tells the tale of her early 
sorrows, mid with all his tenderness Hector seeks to comfort 
her : - - 

* Think not, dear wife, that by such thoughts as these 
My heart has ne'er been wrung ; but 1 should blush 
To face the men and long-rob^ dames ot Troy, 

If like a coward 1 could shun the fight. 

Nor could my soul the lessons of my youth 
So far forget, whose boast it still has been 
In the fore front of battle to be found. 

Charged with my fathers glory and mine own. 

Yet in my inmo&t soul too well 1 know. 

The day must qoino when this our saci'ed Troy 
And Priam’s race and Priam’s royal self 
Shall ill ono common ruin bo o’erthrown. 

But not the thoughts of Troy’s impending fate, 

Nor Hecuba’s, nor royal Priam’s woes. 

Nor loss of brethren, numerous and brave, 

By hostile hands laid prostrate in the dust, 

So deeply wring my heart as thoughts of thee. 

Thy days of freedom lost* (Bk. vi. 1. o28.) 

A better ground of comparison is fiuiiished by a ^mssage 
VOL. CXXI. NO. ccxLvn. L 
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from Homer, whidi Mr. Tennyson has inserted in the 
appendix to his latest volume of jxicms. These lines of tlie 
Poet Laureate have a stamp of incuviduality and power u])oii 
them whicli belong to the highest order of genius : — 

* So Hector said, and ses-Hke roared his host. 

Then loosed their sweating horses from the yoke, 

And each beside his chariot bound his own : 

And oxen from the city, and goodly sheep 

In haste they droves and honey-hearted wine 

And bread from out the houses bnmght, and heaped^ ' 

Their firewood, and the winds from off the plain 

Rolled the rich savour far into the heaven. 

And these ah night upon the bridge of war 
Sat glorying ; many a fire before them blazed, 

As when in heaven the stars about the muon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 

And every height ooines out, and jutting peak, 

And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and tlic shepherd gladden in • is heart. 

So many a fire between the ships und btream 
Of Xanthus blazed, before the towers of Troy, 

A thousand on the plain ; and close by each 
Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire : 

And cliamping golden grain, the horses stood, 

Hard by their cliariots, waiting for the dawn.’ 

With such a translation we do ii«»t willingly find fault. li’ 
by com][)aring tbc roar of the Trojan host to that 4>f the >vii 
Mr. Tennyson has introduced what is not hero in the original, 
the comparison may be feund elsewhere. If the boautilu) 
look of the stars scarcely brings out the foro<‘ of' the firetdv 
epithet dpvirpeiria^ if the intransitive use of the verb ‘ gladilcn ’ i'^ 
peculiar, and if the bridge (or ridge) of war is n-soniculiat 
obscure phrase*, ir is }>ut fair to admit that sucli blemisbos 
arc n<jt easily avoided. ITie lines of i^ipc may be very fine : 
but If Mr. Tennyson’s motes aie to be closely scrutinised. Pope 

* Lord Derby is; W'o think, more happy in rendering it ‘ th«j pses 
of war.’ Mr. Norgatc, in another recent translation, which is 
strangely unreadable, has given the true meaning, but with his 
usual niggodness ho speaks of ‘ the gangways of the battle.’ It is 
quite a mistake to .'•uppose, as some critics of Lord Derby’s translation 
have supposed, that irdXcpoto yi^vpm is a proverbial phrase in 
Homer for the thickest of tlie fight. The war ruges on cither 8id<*, 
but the space bcneaib tlw bridge answers to tho water which 
separates two piecc'i of land. This is self-evident on comparing tlic 
poeesenfe passage with 11. iv. o71. 
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can scarcely be admitted to a hearinjr. Homer says notKing 
in this place of the moon as a 'refulgent lamp of night’ or of 
‘ vivid ])laricts ’ (by an astronomy quite as incomprehensible to 
himself ns to us) ' rolling round her throne we look in vain 
for the ' yellower verdure shed over the dark trees,’ or for ' the 
* conscious swain ’ blessing ' the useful light ’ which comes from 
the blue vault of heaven. The veraion given by Mr. Arnold* 
of ])art of this passage can only scr\e to wani others from the 
4'oeks on w'hich, in spite of his ap])rcciation of Homer and his 
pei-fectly pure English, he has nevertheless maile shipwreck ; 
niid the following translation by Mr. Wright, tliough better, 
is but feeble : — 

‘ All night upon the field the Trojans sate, 

Proudly elate, their watchfircs blazing near, 

A«3 when in heaven around the silver moon 
Ih'ight shine the stars, and every wind is hushed. 

When pointed rock, high crag, and distant wood 
Stand out roveidcd ; and opening from beneath 
'fhe immeasurable other bursts to view, 

And all the stars arc seen ; and gladness fills 
Tlie shepherd’s heart ; so, lit by Trojan hands* 

In front of Ilion, glowed full many a lire 
Between the stream of Xaiitliiis and the ships. 

Tliere on tlie plain a thou-oand watchfircs blazed. 

And in the light of every burning pile 
Sato fifty men, while near the chariots stood 
Their coursers, champing barley and white oats, 

Till rose the orient Morn on golden throne.’ 

C*omparc, f«»r example, in the iiml two Hues of the passage, 
the wnrtls, f Sate upon the field,’ ' proudly elate,’ with Teiiiiy- 
jjon's grand expression, ‘ Uptui the bridge of war’ 'sat 
‘ glorying." 

'flic secret of true f)oetic diction is to give au iin])erishablc 
stamp and visible character to each scene. Loitl Derby’s 
line,— 

' Full of proud hopes, upon the pass of war, 

All night they camped,’ 

is less concentrated than Mr. Tennyson’s, but perhaps more 
acx^iirate and intelligible. 

Wo add the whole passage, wliicli is woiKlcriully fine, in 
Lord Derby’s words. We only regret tliat in the last line he 
has mi^sed the ' chani]|)iiig golden grain,’ and c>nly tethered the 
Imrses bc>id<i the chanots: — 
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* * Thus Hector spoke; the Trojans shouted loud. 

Then from the yoke the sweating steeds they loosed, 

And tethered each beside their several cars. 

Hext from tho city speedily they brought 
Oxen and sheep, the luscious wine procured, 

Brought bread from out their houses, and good store 

Of fuel gathered. Wafred from the plain 

The winds to heaven the savoury odours bore- 

Full of proud hopes, upon the pass of war 

All night they camped, and frequent blazed tlioir fires. 

As when In lieavcn around the glittering moon 
Tlie stars shine bright amid the breathless air, 

And every crag and cveiy jutting peak 
Stands boldly forth, and every foi*est glade. 

Ev*n to the gates of heaven is opened wide 
The boundless sky; shines eocli particular star 
Distinct ; joy Alls the gazing shepherd’s heart ; 

So bright^ so thickly scattered o’er tho plain 
Before tlie walls of Troy, between the ships 
And Xanthus* stream, the IVojans* watchtircs blazed. 

A thousand fires burnt brightly, and i nund each 
Sat fifty warriors in the ruddy glare ; 

Witli store of provender before them laid, 

Barley and rye, the tethered horses stood 

Beside the cars, and w'sited for tlie morn.* (Bk. viii. 1. r>43.) 

Lord Derby has rightly avoided any comparison of the Trojan 
host to tho sea, and the particular distinction of each star 
brings out the full force apijrptvia. If he lias failed to 
render exactly the words which tell of the Midden clciiring of* 
the ^ sky, his failure^ is shared by Mr. Tennyson and Mr. 
Wright, while Mr. Korgat^s usual ruggcdne8.s neutralises llie 
effect of bis accuracy. 

Not a few among the readers of this translation may be 
tempted to think diat Lewd Derby’s care has he^n chiefly 
devoted to a finislied rendering of the llomerie ^inli]es: lnit 
that his ha])])iest efforts are not confined to such passages is 
amply jiroved by the truly s]>Iendid lines which <leseri!ic tlie 
onset of Hector on the defences of tho .\(*1iseans with the huge 
rock in his hands, at the close of the twel fth Book of the Iliad 

* Close to the gate he stood, and planting firm 
His foot to givo his arm its utmost power, 

Full on tho middle dashed the mighty mass. 

The hinges both gave way : tho ;ionderous stone 
Fell inwards : widely gap’d tlie opening gates ; 

niiglit the bars witliin the blow sustain : 

This way and that the severed portals flew 
Before the crashing missile. Dark us night 
His lowering brow, great Hector •prang w'ithin ; 
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Bright flashed the brazen armour on his breasti 
As through the gates^ two jay’lins in his hand, . 

He sprang : the gods except^ no power might meet 
Thai onset ; blazed his eyes with lurid Are. 

Then to the Trojans, turning to the tiirong, 

He called aloud to scale the lofty wall.’ 

No doubt even here it would be possible to fasten on a 
few cxprc‘ssioiis which do not strictly represent those of the 
original. Ilonier speaks of Hector not as wishing to give his 
linn its utmost power, but as anxious that his weapon should 
not isill bliort of its mark, and again he describes the hinges 
not merely as giving way, but as torn off by the force of the 
blow. Hut these arc really no defects, while the lines bring 
before us the marvellous succession of terrific images, each 
lieiglitening the effect of that which has gone before, until we 
feel that no other English translation has thus enabled us to 
enter into tlic full spirit of Homer himself. 

Of all the splendid incidents in the Iliad few are more mag- 
nificent than the arming of Adulles : and the original has lost 
little*, of its i^owcr, its grace, and its beauty in Lord Derby’s 
hands : — 

* Thick as the snow-flakes that from heaven descend 
Before the sky-born Boreas’ chilliag blast. 

So thick outpouring from the shipi^ the stream 
Of helmets polished bright, and bossy shields 
And breastplates firmly brac’d, and ashen spears : 

Their brightness flashed to heaven, and laughed the earth 
Beneath tlie brazen glare. Lopd rang the tramp 
Of arin^d men, Achilles in the midst, 

The godlike chief, in dazzling arms arrayed. 

His teeth were gnashing audibly : his eye 
Blazed with the light of fire ; but in his heart 
Was grief niibearablo.' 

The breastplate wrought by Ilcphflsstua in the far-off Eastern 
land covers his broad chest ; his silver-studded sword is flung 
over his shoulder. From his vast shield there gleams 

' A light refulgent as the full orbed moon ; 

Or as to seamen o’er the wave is borne 

The watch-fire's light, whieh higli among the hills 

Some shepherd kindles in his lonely fold, ^ 

As they reluctant by the stormy winds 

Ear from their friends are o’er the waters driven. 

So from Achilles’ shield bright, richly wroughi; 

The light was thrown. The weighty helm he raised 
And placed it on his head ; the plumed helm 
Shone like a star, and waved the hairs of gold, 

Thick set by Vulcan in the gleaming crest 
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Then all the arms Achilles proved, to know 
If well they fitted to his graceful limbs. 

Like wings they seemed to lift him from the ground.' 

(Bk. xix. 1. 432.) 

In tho struggle whidi inmi^iatcly follows, gods and men, 
powers human and superhuman, arc luiugleil together in one 
wild turmoil. In Mr. (irote’s judgment tlie idea of such a 
conflict led tlie poet to indulge in fantastic conceptions wliicli 
are ei&er bewudering or opj^ressive : but there is a imni of 
view from which mighty battle becomes the most wonder- 
ful portion of the' Iliad, and tlirows a singular light on tlic 
origin of the poem. But tlic untumthness of tlic images, if 
uncouth they be, nowhere breaks the even flow and su.-^taiued 
vigour of Lord DeT]>y’s traitelatioTi. Fi'om the struggle, in 
which the river complains that lus * lovely stream is filled witli 
* dead, and cannot pour its current to the sea,’ wc arc carried 
to the last fight, at the close of which wc see Achilles trampling 
on the corpse of the bravest and best Sf all the Ilian heroes : — 

< Loose hung his glossy hair, and iu the dust 
Was laid that noble head, so graceful once,* 

while, hoping against hope, liis.wifc Audroinocibc was making 
ready for his victorious return. The sudden rush of footsteps, 
and the sounds of in'epreasible grief, rouse her fears ; — 

* Then from the house she rushed like one distract, 

With beating heart; and with her went her maids; 

But when the tower she reached, where stood the crowd. 
And mounted on tihe wall and looked around, 

And saw the body trailing in the dust, 

Which the fleet steeds were dragging to tlio'ship£>, 

A sudden darkness overspread her eyes. 

Backward she fell, and gasped her spirit away. 

Far off were flung the adornments of her Lead, 

The net, the fillet, and Uie woven bands.’ (Bk. zzii. 1. 550.) 

The closing scenes of the poem are rendered witli great 
beauty. The victory of Achilles is acJiieved; but liis very 
success only mtdees him feel the more how vain a thing is the 
life of mortal man. His own heart is full of grief, grief for 
the loss of his friend, grief for his kinsfolk w'ho must soon 
bemoan him at home; but before him kneels a weak and aged 
. nm smitten down with an anguish deeper still. Moved by a 
generous ira]mlsc, 

* lie rose, and with his hand the aged sire 

He raised, and thus with gentle words addressed ; 

** Alas 1 what sorrows, poor old man, are thine ? 
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* 

IJow could’st tliou vontare to tbo Gi'eciau ships 
Alone, and 1o the presence of tbo man 
Wliosc hand liath slain so many of thj sons, 

Alaiiy and brave ? An iron heart is tliino ; 

Hut sit tliou on this scat; and in our hearts, 

Though tilled with grief, let us that grief suppress. 

For woful lamentation nought avails. 

Such is the thread the Gods fur mortals spin/^* 613.) 

^ So but :i little while after the lost rites had been paid to the 
IhkIv of Patrocliis, tlie cliieftaiiis of llion gather round tlie 
fiinenil pile of Heel or. Priam is there, and IIoruba,^and 
Aiidroiiinohc, and Paris, the causii of all tlieir grief and ruin: 
but ^ et aiKdhcr stood near, with a licart riven by a more biting 
pain, 

* The daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 

And most divinely fair.* • 

It was meet that tlie lay of llion should close with parting 
words of love iniiii licr whose fatal gift of beauty had deluged 
the earth with bhusl : — 

* Hector, of all my brethren dearest fhou ! 

True, godlike Paris claims me as his wife, 

AVJio bore me hither. Would I then Lad died ! 

But twenty yesirs have passed, since here I came. 

And left my native land ; yet ne’er from thee 
I hoard one scornful, one degrading word ; 

And when from others I have borne reproach, 

I'Jiy brothers, sisters, or tby brothers* wives, 

Or molbcr (fur tby sire was ever kind, 

Kv'n as a father,) thou hast okccked them still 
Witli tender feeling and with gentle words.* 

We have followed Lord Derby through some portions of a 
jKioin which the judgment of the ancient and the modcim world 
]iroii<iuuces the finest epic ever written, and w'e do not hesitate 
to say that his translation is one which conveys no unworthy 
or inadequate idea of the originaL Its great merit is, as we 
oliscrv'cd in c^>mmcncing tli(\se remarks, that it csaii be read with 
pleasure; and although the matchless art with which Po^ 
handled the heroic coujdet makes his translation of the Homeric 
poems una])|>n>achablc in its own form, yet Lord Derb^ has 
given to England a version far more closely allied to the original 
and superior to any that has yet been attempted in the ULink 
verse m our language. We hope that restored health and 
continued leisure may induce him to turn for further recreation 
t4> the charming pages' of the * Odyssey,’ and that in two or 
three jears more he may complete a task whidi deserves to 
give fam a lasting place in our literature. 
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2. The Crown in Council an Essays and Reviews, in a fA-tter 
to an Anglican Friend. By Hekby Edwaud Manning, 
D.D. Londois: 1864. 

3. The Convocatiein and the Crown in Council, a Second 
Letter to an Anglican Friend. tBy Hknuy Edwaud 
Manning, D.D. London: 1864. 


^iiE starting point of the Beformation of the Chiirc*li in 
England was an ecclesiastical appeal ; and the first result 
of that great revolution was to transfer the jurisdiction 
over an ecclesiastical suit from a sacerdotal tribunal to the 
authority of the Crown. Nor was the occasion unworthy of 
the effect. For what question could better stir the minds of 
men ^ than the constitution of that Court, whose supreme 
decisions governed not only their marriages and their wills, 
but their consciences and Aeir religious rights? What juris- 
diction could be more solemn than that of the n.jdnevnl 
Church, whose sanction lay not only in the infliction of tem- 
poral penalties, but in the punishment and excominuidon of 
the soul of man? The mere indication of what that juris- 
diction once was suffices to mark tlic contrast betw(*cii the 
Ecblesiastical Courts of the sixteenth and of the nineteenth 
centuries^ The matrimonial and testamentary branches of 
their ancient authority are at lenrth transferred to the (iuccifs 
Judges ; and although they still retain the jkiwct of enter- 
taining suits for the subtraction of church rate and the cor- 


rection of clerks, decrees enforced by ecclesiastical censures 
be idle weapons if they were not Wked by a 
over tlie temporalities of tiie Establishment. In time 
Muts It may, and does, occasionally, happen that the doctrines 
poached or^ the^ ceremonies used by the ministers of the 
Chiu^h are judidally examined. The Ecclesiastical Court is 
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and the headshij) and supremacy of the Queen over the 
Church in England means that the Crown, in its capacity of 
superior A])pcl1ate Judge, is the head and source of the 
law which pervades the whede ecclesiastical body. In the 
remarkable oorrespoudenre between the Bishop of Exeter and 
Loi-d Macaulay on certain statements affecting the Church of 
England, that ])rc^tc (himself no mean audionty) quoted from 
Miotineris Commission’ the declaration eSi fnrisdictioiiy 
fqiiritual as well as terajKiral, is derived from the Idng alone. 

* Why so the Church of England,’ he adds, * as wefl as the 
' Statute Law of England, says likewise; so I say, so every 

* Church of England man (not Presbyterian nor Congregation- 
^ alist) says. But what is the meaning of jurisdiction in this 

* ])]ace ? It is, as the document itself calls it^jurisdicendi auto^ 

* ritas: in otiicr words, the iK>wer of pronouncing judgment in 
^foro exteriorif coactive judgments, having effects recognised 

* by tom}K)ral law. Tliis depends always on the temporal power.’ 
W 0 are happy to agree with so able and uncompromising a 
Churchman in this principle which is the basis of*our ai^ument. 

Neveriheloss a cry has been raised by a party or fraction 
of the clergy, dissatisfied with a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of Appeal in Ecclesiastical causes, and 
eager to make that dedsion the ground of an attack upon 
the constitution of the tribiinaL This cry has been re- 
echoed by a ])arty in the State, excited apparently by the 
Tory infiueuce of Oxfonl, and not less eager to find a 
pretext for a demonstration against the Queen’s Government. 
The injustice and absurdity of this comdaint are the more 
striking inasmuch as the same tribunal has within the last 
few years, in the administration of the high powers confided 
to it, shown no favour whatever to any particular set of o])i- 
nioiis. In causing Mr. (jorbrnn to be instituted to his be- 
nefice, it conceded a much-desired liberty of opinion to the 
Evangelical cleigy. In restoring most of the ecclesiastical 
decorations, and csiiccially the Cross, to the Church of St. 
Barnabas, it indulged the ccclcriolngicd tastes of high church- 
men. It condemned Mr. Heath and deprived him of his living 
for od^dsedly maintaining doctrines repugnant to the Book 
of Common' Prayer; but it reversed the sentence suspending 
Mr. Wilson and Dr. Williams for a year fr^ their deriem 
functions, because it fiiiled to discover in their writings those 
violations of tlie Law of the Church which were charged 
against them. It is evident that in these dedsionB no man 
can fairly trace any disjxisition to exalt one set of opinions at 
the expense of another set ; and that the only principle common 
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to all these decisions is that the LAiir is in this country and in 
the Church of England paramount to all ojuuions whatsoever, 
and that all opinions may be freely entertained and professed 
unless they arc repugnant to the positive law of the Church 
in its Formularies and its Articles. Dr. Maiming expresses 
astunishmenl in one of his recent letters at a passage, conceived 
in this spirit, in an artidle lately puhlisliod in this tloiirnal, 
and sus|>Mts us of concealed irony. But l)r. Manning seems 
to have foi^otten the first principles of the Church to whidi 
he once belonged, in bis zeal for dmt which he has adopted. 
He desires, and thinks he has found, a Church ol' absolute 
infallibility and uiHfy, which he afiirms to be ^ inhabited bn 
^ a Divine P^gonf and betadds, Mny faith depends upcni the 
* veracity of a Dioiw -Person guiding me with his jwcscnco.’ 
{^Second Le^er^ p. 87.^ ' The Church of England, on the con- 
trary, holding that divers Churches ha-e erred, and tliat Ge- 
neral Councils (being assemblies of men) arc liable to error, 
claims no infallibility, and tlicrefore ■ no absolute certainty, 
on nice and disputable ])oiiits. She has avowedly and design- 
edly left these open by her Artioles, and slie h»<»ks to the 
authority of her Courts, not to decide them pcremptr»ri1y in 
one sense or another, but to secure the nioinbers of the 
Church the greatest latitude of interpretation and ojiinion con- 
sistent with union in essentials. The theory of the Church of 
England being in this respect opposed to the theory i»f the 
Church of Home, it is idle in Dr. Manning to taunt the Church 
of England with her inability to ap]>ly a strict rule of faith, 
which it is the essence of Ihrotestantism to deny and re]iiidiatc. 
Unhappily, this notion of freedom of opinion Ixmiwlcd wily by 
law, and by law framed in a comprehensive and liberal sjarit, 
is extremely unpala^ble to the clerical mind. Every sect in 
the Church lays claim to the possession of absolute truth, and 
supports with unpaticnce the latitude of construction conceded 
to its antagonists, even though it stand in need of an equal 
breadili of interpretation to support, its own doctrines. 

^ The great fact remains that the English Beformation con- 
sisted before all things in the transfer of the lughest judicial 
authority in the Church firom the sacerdotal order to the Crown 
of England. If -we are not greatly mistaken this is the true 
subject of complaint against which these numerous pastorals, 
pamplUets, circulars, and^ petitions aare directecl. The Crown 

its undoubted ecclesiastical au- 
as it cxcrciaos all its other ]) 0 wer 8 , by the advice of a 
number of its sworn councillors, some being the chief 
i^pitanes of the Church, others the great luminaries of the 
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law. But when it is found that the result of this inquiry 
is not to procure the condemnation of one or two obnoxious 
persons, hut to secure a larger amount of liberty to aU, the 
constitutiou of the tribunal itself is assailed, the nature of its 
])roce(Hlings is misrepresented, and, to our inexpressible asto- 
ni^h 1 nent, a claim is put forward to transfer the superior 
judicial authority over ecclesiastical questions from civil to 
spiritual judges, from lawyers to jiricsts, and from the Crowm 
1»o the Ohiirch. It is scarcely necessary to do more than 
to state this pro]K)sition to show its flagrant incouaifitcncy 
with the ] principles of tlie Church of England for three cen- 
turies. If the people of England requir^ a spiritual judge 
of their opinions and writiugs, they hid one in the Fope, who 
boasts of infallibility ; but when they threw off the Papal 
yokts they ]>luced tlieinselves and their Church under the ])ro- 
ti^ction of the law. It is no slight praise of the wisdom of 
tliose laws that for throe hundred years they have undergone 
no iin]K)rtant change, axd that even now it may well be ques- 
tioned whether any diaiigc could be made in them with ad- 
vantage. So jealous were the founders of our ecclesiaBticaL 
jiolity of anything like an exolusive eoelesiastical jurisdiction, 
that they deprived Convocation of the ])owcr of legislating for 
tlu^ Church by canons without the express license of the king ; 
and when W cutw-ortli was ashed by Archbishoj) Parker why 
House of Commons of Elizabeth had put out of the book the 
Articles for the litpmilies, consecration of bishojis, and suchlike, 
the ]>rclatc adding, ' Surely you mistake the matter ; you will 
‘ refer yourselves wholly to us tlv^rein,’ Wentworth replied, 
ill the true spirit of an English layman, * No, by the faith 1 

* bear to Gc»d, we will pass nothing before we understand what 

* it is ; for that were but to make you Popes ; make you Popes 

* who list, for we will make you none. And sure, Mr. Siicakcr,' 
added the fearless orahir, ^ the speech seemed to me to be a 
^ ])ro[»lietic sfieech, and I fear least our bishops do attnbutc 
^ this of the Pope’s conous unto themselves. Papa non potest 

* errare* * 

The discussions which have recently taken place on the 
cemstitution of the Court of Final Appeal dearly disclose 
similar jiretensions. Mr. Keble, who may be taken as a repre- 
sentative of the dcrical party, docs not pretend that the laws 
or articles of the Church of England have either defined the 
doctrine of the insjuration of the Scriptures or condemned the 

* Strype’s Life of Parker, p. 394. Hallam’s Constitutional His- 
tory, Tol. i. p. 192, cd. 1846. 
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opinion of the ultimate salvation of mankind. He admits, 
therefore, iinjilicitlj that a Court professing only to administer 
tlm existing law of the Chureh of England could only arrive at 
the conclusions adopted by the Judicial Committee. Hut he adds 
that * the Church is guvemed by common as well as by statute 

* law, to be gathered, as the common law of the realm is gathered, 

* from diligent study of its records, from the jproceedings of its 

* Courts, &c.; ’ and by this common law of the rinivcrsal 
Church Mr, EeUe holds that * the canonical Scriptures ore not 

* only to a word but to a jot or tittle all equally true, because 
' they are all alike God’s word ; ’ and he further holds that the 
doctnne of never-ending punishment was the doctrine of the 
universal Church fiom me beginning, re-offirmed by the Fifth 
General Council, which condemned the opinions of Origen.* 

Is it possible that Mr» Eeblc and the estimable but unreason- 
ing entliusiasts who think with him do rot perceive tliat they 
are drifting dntireljr from the ground of law to the quicksands 
of theological opinion ? The comment law of England is the 
definite, unbroken, and undisputed traditirm of the Courts of 
Hecord, from the earliest dawn of legal memory ; but that which 
Mr. Keble calls the common law of the Church has been, and 
is, the subject of fierce and never-ending contentions in every 
council, in cvciy state, in eveiy schism, in every age, from the 
time of the Apostles to this imy. * Xowhere,* says Dean 
Milinan, * is Christianity less attractive, and if we look to the 
^ ordinary tone and character of the proceedings, less autliori- 

* tativc, than in the Councils of the Church : ’ and there is 
nothing which a true son o(the Church of Christ may look on 
with more regret, than those tumultuous and intolerant assem- 
blies of priests which claimed to fix the rule of faith. If there 
be in the world any definite representative of the common law 
of the Chureh it is the Pope, and the essence of the Uomaxi 
Catholic faith is to believe that he is so. But by that 


* This last point may, of itself, suffice to demonstrate the utter 
futility of such legal rules as those on which Mr.Keble and his friends 
rely. The Church of Eugland admits the decisions of the Four 
Councils, but not of the fifth; and this decision of the Fifth 
Council has been shown by high ecclesiastical authority to be 
wrong and inconclusive. (See Hcfele, ConeUien-Gesehiehie, vol. ii. pp. 
764-835.) Would Mr. Keble suspend or deprive an English rector on 
ench ' common law ’ as ho may extract from the decrees of the Fifth 
.Genial Council, and docs he imagine that the law of England would 
BWietjon or tolerate such an net ? Yet if he does not mean this, he 
means nothing. 
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common law Mr. Kcble, Dr. Puscy, and every one of their 
allies^ would equally be condemnedL If they cease to stand 
on the terra firma of the Articles of the Church of England, 
there is no room for the sole of their foot between the rc^ of 
Itoinc and the precipice of dissent 

How then are these men to sit in judgment in the Church ? 
What law are thpy administer? Their own theological 
notions (on which ]irobably no two of them do strictly ame) 
would become the test of orthodoxy ; and the dergy m the 
Church of England would find themselves bound, not to the 
definite terms and conditions they have accepted at their 
ordination and institution, but to a vague power called the 
* common law of the Church,’ by virtue of which they might 
be (tailed upon to accept any constructimi to be placed on the 
Articles by the dominant theol<^cal sdiool of the day. 

But, as Lord Harrowby sdd in his excellent speech on the 
Bishetp of London’s bill in 1850, — 

* Bishops cannot be roorp judges, mere interpreters. The more 
zealous, the more earnest in upholding what they believe to be the 
truth, the less are tlioy fitted for such a function ; and their opinions 
would become practically the law of the Church. Under such a 
system our Church might have been nailed to Calvinism under 
Whitgift, to semt-Popery under Laud, and to I know not wLat under 
the latitudinarian tendencies of the early part of the lost century. 
To such a condition I, at least, am not prepared to bring iny Church, 
as long as 1 cun help it.* {Hansard^ voL iii. p. 658.) 

The Lords of the Privy C'ouncil, os the expounders of the law, 
have guarded themselves, and sought to guard tlic ('hurch, 
from til is danger: and have studiously disclauned the dangerous 
jirotcnsion of defining the tenets of the Church and the truths 
of religion otherwise than in the words of her on-n legalised for- 
iimliiries. That is precisely the reason for which this tribunal 
is now assailed by the whole strength of clerical fanaticism. 
The proiiiotcrs of this strange agitation are seeking to transfer 
to tlic decision of minds, rendered subtle and intolerant by the 
exercise of their faculties on mysterious and iiidctcrminatc 
subjects of inquiry, that jurisdiction which is now exercised by 
the Queen on the advice of the first judges of the realm — to 
substitute the unknown for the knoum — tiic un\vrittcn for the 
written — the traditions of the Churcli in dark ages for the laws 
of this kingdom — and the mysteries of the faith for the letter of 
the Articles. Such a jiroposition is worse than unreasonable, it 
is aiuhu'.ioiis ; and when the nature of it is tlinroiighly under- 
stood, wc doubt, not that it will be condemned and rejected as 
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well by a large portion of the clergy as by the whole laity of 
England.* 

To attempt at the present day to transfer questions of this 
delicate nature, wliich have, unnappily, the effect of kindling 
a large amount of irrational excitement, from a tribunal 
of judges to a conclave of priests, is a pniprjsal utterly at 
variance with the first principles of tlje Constitution^ in 
Chiiivh and Stato — utteny opposed to one of the most im- 
portant liberties'll country can enjoy — and scarcely more likdly 
to be occompUdied than if the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
tlic Quarterly Beview had proved the revival of the Inquisi- 
tion to be followed by an auto-aa-fe in tlie gardens of Lambeth. 
For when men have peiisuBdcd themselves that by some divine 
influence .and comniisaon derived from Omniiiotencc itself, they 
are in possessidn of absolute truth, even on subjects the most 
solemn and mysterious, they are absolutely disqualified for the 
cautious and evenhanded functions <»f justice. In their ryes a 
difference of ojAnion is no longer atron^^nwersy of free judg- 
ments, but it becomes a fierce conflict <»f truth and falscliocal, of 
right and wTung. That was the whole secret <if the ] •orsccuting 
spirit of the Church of Borne; it citndemiicd and it burnt pro 
subite ammamm ; and the same spirit is a]>t to break fjirth 
in all purely ecclesiastical bodies, unchecked by the judicial 
firiiincss and mcKleration of the civil power. 

Host of all are these arbitrary tendencies to be dreaded and 
deprecated in the exercise of the x>ecuruir powers of a Supreme 
Court of Appeal in ecdcsiastioal causes, if that tribunal ))e 
called upon not only to fq)ply tiic law, but on certain occasions 
to declare it The association which has recently be m foi'med 

* A similar attempt was made by Bishop Blomficld, after the. 
Gorham Case in 1850, in a bill brought by him into the House of 
Lords for the purpose of submitting doctrinal questions to a clerical 
Court and legal questions to a legal Court * The bill wsts rcjcctCMl,’ 
says Dn Manning, 'with an overwhelming vgection, not only of 
' opposition but of argument’ Wc wifih that our limits permitted 
us to refer more (blly to this debate {Hansard^ vol. cxi. p. 598) of 
tlic 3rd June, 1850, in which the whole subject was treated w’ith 
masterly ability by tiie Marquis of].#ausdowne,Lord IJarrowby, Lord 
Brougham, tho Bishop of St. David’s, and Lord Campbell. 1£ said 
Lord Campbell, tho reference to be made to tho Bishops on n point of 
doctrine U to be hhding and eonelusive upon the Court of Appeal, 
the Queen would in fact only have to register the decree of her 
bishops; and the supremacy in the Church would in reality be vested 
in (hem and not in the Crown On these grounds Lor<1 Campbell 
held tho proposed change to be altogether unoonstitutional. 
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in this country^ with reference to this very question, avowedly 
seeks to sever the ecclesiastical and the civil elements in the 
Privy Council, so that whilst the purely judicial function 
or application of the law should be left to the civil judges^ it 
should be referred to the spiritualty to 'Bhow» declare, and 
‘ interi)rct ’ what the doctrine of the Church is. That is simjdy 
t 4 ) claim for the clergy of the ])rcsent day a legislative power, 
such as the clergy has not in any age of our hmoiy possessed. 
We stop not now to inquire how far it would bd possible^ in 
the i^rcscnt state of theological opinion, to obtain from any 
body of llisliops or dimitaries an authoritative declaration 
of opinion on a disputed jwint of doctrine, when it is notorious 
that on the two principal cases heard before the Privy Coun- 
cil, the three Prelates present were not of one mind, and 
that the condemnation of * Essays and Beviews’ was carried 
in the Upper House of Convocation by the casting yote of the 
Archbishop only. No case has yet occurred in the Privy 
Council in wliicii the 7//1/W o|iiiiion of the Prelates has been 
oppi)-<ed on any doctrinal ]Hiiut to the opinion of the lay 
members «)f the Co art; but if the opinion of tlu*ce Prelates 
>itting ill (''ouiicil is dividc<l, how much more are opuiions 
di\ided out of doors! If the clergy, or any constituted jKir- 
tioii of the clergy, were authorised to ^snow, declare, and 
' iaterfU'ct* the doctrines of the Church, beyond the limits 
and known terms of the Thirty-nine Articles, they would, 
in roulity, be invested with a power to extend the Articles: 
(piestions whi(b luive been left in a cautious obscurity or a 
wise latitude of inteqiretation would eagerly raised in order 
io be hroiiglit to a decision by the predominant party of the. 
day : no man would know wliat he might be called ui)on to 
btdieve and to teach; and the Church of England, tom by 
f'onflicting opinions and hostile judgments, would speedily be 
le\el]<*d to the ground. To quote a recent example. Tt was 
held by the tf udiciol Committee that to condemn Mr. Wilson for 
the h(»po ho had expressed that the perverted may be restored, 
and that all, both small and great, may ultimately find a refuge 
in the bosom of the Universal Parent, would be to re-enact the 
forly-second Article of King Edwanl VI. against the Milicuarian 
doctriiio, which was expimsly omitted from the Thirty-nine 
Articles of IClizabcth. Nor do wC find any evidence that 
the Archbislio]>s of Canterbury and York any more tliau 
the Bislitq) of London dissented from this view of tlic case. 
Itiit the Archbishops have since thought fit Ui oxjiress, in 
their (Dliarges and I^istorals, a very strong o]nnion that the 
C'liiircli of England <locs hold the doctrine of the never-ending 
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damnation of the wicked, and they have, as far as in them lay, 
attempted to re-enact that condemnation of the more charit- 
able opinion of the mercy of Almight^r Ood which was actually 
abandoned when die forty-second Article of King Edward VI, 
was withdrawn. In other words, such a declaration, being 
unsupported by any distinct pwsage of the existing Articles, 
wonld be in effect on addition to them, and an addition 
avowedly made for the purpose of visiting with penal conse- 
quences mdn lAso have ventured to teach in the frcedqm 
secured to them hy the laws of their Church and their country. 
Again, it is an undoubted fact that our Articles, differing in this 
from the language of the Council of Trent which deified the 
Vulgate, and from the Westminster Confession of Faith, have 
abstained from any express declaration on the difficult subject 
of the inspiration of Scripture. The clergy are indignant 
with the Lords of the Council for having pmnted out this fact, 
commented upon it, and inferred from it that whatever is not 
ruled by the Ardcles is free. * The framers of the Articles,’ said 
their loidshipB, * have not used the word ** inspiration" as applied 

* to the Holy Scriptures; nor have they laid down anything as 

* to the nature, extent, or limits of tliat operation of the Holy 

* Sinrit The caution of the framers of our Articles forbids our 
^ treating their language as implying more than is expressed ; 
*nor are we warranted in ascribing to them conclusions 

* expressed in new forms of w'ords invon-ing minute and subtle 

* forms of controversy.’ In other words, the Judicial Com- 
mittee decided that the written law of the Church did not meet 
the case before them. • All they had to do was to decide 
whether so much of the Judgment of the Court of Arches as 
was appealed against was correct or not, upon the special prin- 
ciples of ecclesiastical procedure and ujion the gc^ieral ))rinciples 
of the law of England. Can anyone doubt that the attacks made 
upon the Judment, and the projKisals for a reconstruction of the 
Appellate Tmunal, have in truth no other meaning than this, 
namelv, that if the written law of the Church did not meet the 
case of the Essayists and Reviewers in the opinion of highly 
qualified judges, that deficiency- might readily be supplied by 
some declanition of the unwritten law of the Church, to be 
made by the clergy alone: and that if a tribunal of laymen 
would not * treat lan^age as implying more than is exprmed,’ 
a board of eoclesiostics would not scruple, in the exercise no 
doubt of supernatural gifts, to piece out the Thirty-nine Articles 

'^til they reached tiie standard of modem dogmatism ? Indeed, 
ihe^ thing has actually been done hy the condemnation in Convo- 
cation of the same book which had just been acquitted by tlic 
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i^ueeii in Oonntril. What of that? Has such a condemnation 
any legal effect whatever ? Having no legal effect, can it have 
any moral weight ? * The dilemma,’ says Dr. Manning, with 
grciat f(»rcc and neatness, Ms simple. Either the synodical 
^ doi'laration is a judicial act or it is not. If it be not, then it is 
^ waste paper; if it be, the Convocation is in collision witli the 

• C'rown in Council/ In other wonls, the clergy arc only saved 
from the illegality 'of their acts by tlieir absurdity.: their inten- 
tmns may be destructive, but their weapons are powerless. 
Siieh pretensions ns these need only to be stated in plain lan- 
guage to etiver their authors with ridicule, and if they are not 
already nhaudoiicd, we hope they may speedily be brought to 
the test of parliainentaiy discussion. The House of Loi^s, an 
assmuhly cenuprising the heads of the Church and of the Law, is 
a ImmIv jicrfcctly well adajitc^ to deal with this subjiict, and we 
linve n(» doubt it will decide the (piestion as it decided it on the 
llisht»)» ol* London’s liill in IHoO, by rejecting the proposal hy a 
majority of S4 to 51. IVut in the meantime it is of importance 
to know, historically, what the fr>nnatiou and character of our 
highest Churoli (!om*ts liave been since the Reformation ; to 
examine the principles of the Constitution in tliis respect; and, 
lastly, to show' what tlie Judicial Committee of the Privy 
( 'ouncil has imtually done since this braii(*h of jurisdietiou w'as 
transfciTc<t to the King in Council, in 1832. 

lliesc arc the objects of the volume 'Judgments in Ca^es 

• of Doctrine and Discipline’ uoiv before us. It is a collection 
«»f all ihc affc(‘ting the conduct or opinions of the clergy 
which have l»i‘cn decided by the Qjiocn in Council since the 
transfer of the jurisdiction from the Delegates. Tliese jiulg- 
inciiis arc niiist of them replete with interest and instruction on 
ipie^itions touching the history irf our Church, and they con- 
clnsivclv dcmoiistnito that when the heads of the law' have 
dealt with these (piestions they have done so with consummate 
learning ami ]>rudencdl They are the best vindication of the 
tribunal by w'liich they have been framed, and wo hope they 
will be extensively ntad by both clergy aitd laity. The Bishop 
(»i' Ijondoii has rendered a serricc to the Church by causing 
this collection to be prepaml under his own direction ; and the 
Editors have added an Introduction containing the legalihistory 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts of Amieal sinc^ Reformation. 

One of the first legal stc])s in the Reformation of the Church 
of England was the Act tor the restraint of Appeals of the 24 
Henry VIIL It laid down the fundamental propositions that 
' This realm i>f England is an empire govemen by one supreme 
‘ head or king, furnished with plenary ]»uwer to ronder and 

VOI. exxj. VO, CM’XLVJl. M 
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* vi^ justice and final determination to all manner of folk* 
' loB subjects, widiout restraint to any foreign princes and 

* potentates of the wnrld ; ’ and it added that — 

* The body spiritual having powers, when any cause of the law 
divine happened to come in qnestion, or of spiritual learning, then it 
Was declared, interpreted, and showed by that part of the body 
politic called the spiritualty, now being usually called the English 
Church, it hath been always thought and is also* at this hour suiii- 
cient and meet of itself witliout the intermeddling of any exterior 
person or persons to declare and determine' all such doubts and te 
administer all such offioes and duties as to thedr roonin spirituitl doth 
appertain, Htc.; and both their authorities and jurisdictions do con- 
join together in the due administratioii of justice, the one lu help the 
other.’ 


The Act went on t<» pn>vidc that all causes determinable by 
any spiritual jurisdiction should be mljudged witliin the King's 
authority, and it included the singular ciiactmcut, not rG]ieated 
in any other statute, that whenever any at)pea] shall be kikmI in 
any matter touchinf/ thx Kimj^ the apj)eul '^ itouhl lie to the pre- 
lates, abbitts, and peers of the rpper House of (.‘on vocation. 

We quote this statute because it is the first — bcHuiusc it is 
the only one in which a co-onlinate sjiiritual jurisdietion appears 
to be recogniseil in the Church itself— and because it contains 
an express, though ill-<]c/ined, pronsion that in one special ra>c 
an apjiea] shall lie to the Upper House of Convocation. C'on- 
siderable stress has recently been laid on the ]»rovision we liax c 
cited from this statute — that * any cause of the law divitic was 
^ declared, inteiq)reted, and showed by the spiritualty both 
in a Memorial ^dressed ItV the clergy and lait} to tlu' An-h- 
bishoiis of Canterbury and York, and in a Charge Of th^ AreJi- 
bishop of Canterbury himself. But it may easily be sIiowjj. 
on tlie highest legal authority, tliat this is a niisajiprehcnsion — 
that ill |)oint of fact tlic statute in qu(\^tion was passed before 
the Reformation was accomplished, and #vhile the aiitbority of 
the Pope in spiritual matters was still recognised in England, 
and that im ^ect wliatcver was ever given to this cnac'tinent, 
either at the time or in the tlirec centuries wliieli have since 
intervened. These jxunts have been decided by tlic Court of 
Queen’i Bench within our own memory. It was on this 
statute that the counsel for fhe Bishop of Exeter founded an 
aMdication to the Court for a prohibition in the ease of Mr. 
dnmaj^ on the ground that me appeal ought to have been 
determined by the Upper House of Convocation, and not by 
^ Queen in CounciL Lord Campbeirs judgment on that 
motion (Q* R Reports, voL xv. ii. 66) contains so penpicuoua an 
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account of the or^n of this jurisdiction, dodied with judidal 
authority, that we shall borrow the language of the Lord 
Chief Justice: — 

* The statute of the 24th Henry TIIL was passed when Sir Thomas 
More, a rigid Roman Catholic, was Lord Chanodlor, and when Henry 
had not yet broken with the See of Rome.* Therefore it still allows 
an appeal to the Pope in all spiritual suits ; and it was framed upon 
the principle that, While all temporal mattm which were disciiB^ 
in the Ecclesiasiical Courts should be finally ^termined by Conrts 
lilting within the realm, the spiritual jurisdiction which bdonged 
to the Pope as Supremo Head of the Western Church should remain 
unaffected. Accui'dingly this statute is confined to causes about wills, 
to causes about matrimony and divorce, and to causes about tithes 
and oblations. Respecting these three dasses of causes, it is enacted 
that the appeal should be from the Archdeacon to the Bishop, and 
from the Bishop to the Archbishop, whose judgment was to bo final ; 
cutting off the apfieal to Rome, 'whidb otherwise would have lain, 
llie 9th section of the Act provides that if in ** l&e canuet htfore 
** rehearsed there shall bf; matter in contention which may touch the 
King, the party aggrieved shall or may appeal to the spiritnd pre- 
lates and other abbots uiid priors of the Upper House assembled in 
Convocation, whose dotermiiiatiou is 'to be final. But on appeal 
from tlie Ainhbishops' Court in a suit upon a Duplex Quercia 

* Lord Campbell appeal's to have misconceived the order of these 
events. The Parliament of the twenty-fonrth year of Heniy XUL 
commenced its sfiasion on the 4th February, 1532 ; Sir Thomas hfore 
resigned the Great Seal on the 16th May, 1532; bntif the dates 
aro computed according to the old style of the calendar, when 
the year commenced on the 25th Marc^ the month of May in any 
given year preceded the month of February. Mr. Fronde, in the 
magniticent chapters of his History relating to tliese transactions 
(chap. iv. and chap. v.voL L), places the Statute of Appeals o/ler the 
resignation nf Sir Thomas More, and after the accession of Granmer 
to tlie See of Canterbury, which took place in March 1583 (n. b.) 
According to his view, the exceptive clause with reference to * any 

* matter now depending for the causes before rehearsed which hath, 

* doth, shall, or may touch the King,* was introduced for the express 
purpose of annulling the appeal of Queen Catharine to Rome,^ em of 
placing that great matrimonial controversy, with which the Idngdom 
and all Europe rang fhmi side to side, undw the jurisdiction of Con* 
vocation. Obtain it is that the question of the validity of ^e mar- 
riage was immediately afilwwards submitted by CiMmer to Oenma- 
tion, which decided against the aarria^ hj a mqgoritj of 268 votes 
to 19 ; and the subsequent proceadingBUi the AT^bmoa^a ODart,by 
which the mairiage was annulled lollowod dose apon U. Bui the 
Court of Queen’s Bench does not appear to have taken this view of 
the qnestion. We ana not aware of any other judhsial pmoeoffings 
taken in and by the Houaes of Convocation in thk form. 
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involTiiig the question whether the derk presented to a living bj 
the King was of unsound doctrine would still have gone to Borne. 

‘ In the foUowing year Heni7y finding that there was no cliuncc 
of succeeding in his divorce suit with the sanction of the ]\>pe, and 
being impatient to marry Ann Boleyu, resolved to break with Borne 
altogether, and, preaerving all the tenets of the Boman Catholic 
faith, to vest in himself the jurisdiction which the Pope had hitherto 
exercised in England. Sir Thomas More had^ now resigned the 
Great Seal ; and it was held by the pliant Lord Audley, who wns 
ready to adopt the new doctrines in religion, or to adhere to Uie old 
as suited his intefcata. * 

‘In a new Session of Parliament several statutes were passed, 
which, in addition to further regulating appeals, put a stop to the 
payment of first fruits and Poter-pence to tiie Bishop of Borne, for- 
bade the investiture of English Bishops or Archbishops by ilie 
Bishop of Borne, gave power to the King to nominate bishops, in 
default of election by the Dean and Chapter, under a conge 
prohibited dispensations or licenses finm the Bishop of Borne, and 
declared the King to be Supreme Head of tlie Chui'ch, w'ith power 
to " repress, redress, reform^ order, correct, restrain, and amend all 
“ suck errors, heresies, abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities," 

which by any manner spiritual authority or jurisdiction ought or 
“ ‘might’ lawfully be reformed, repressed, ordered, redressed, cor- 
“ rectod, restrained, or amended,’* " for the conservation of the peace, 
" unity, and tranquillity of this realm." The first of these statutes 
was 26 IL VIIL cap. 19, which put an end to all appeals to Rome* 
in ajl cases whatsoever ; and enacted by section 8 " that all manner 
“ of appeals, of what nature or condition soever they be of, or what 
** cause or matter soever they concern, shall be made and had by the 
“ parties grieved," " after such manner, form and condition, as is 
“ limited " by the former Act of Parliament ; that is to say from the 
Archdeacon to the Bbhop and from the Bishop to the Arehbisliop. 
No exception is introduced respecting causes which touch me King; 
and on the contrary the enactment is expressly extended to all causes, 
of whatever nature they be, and whatever matter they may concern. 
But all doubt is removed by the following section (4]^ which creates 
a new Court of A]»peal for all causes in the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
Instead of allowing the decision of the Archbishop to be final, it 
was fay atat. 24 H. Vllf. c. 12, the legislature now enacted that 
" for uck'tof jnstice at or in any of the Courts of the Archbishops," 
“ it ^all bo lawfbl to the parties grieved to appeal to the King’s 
** Ifajesty in the Cog’s Court of Chancery," whero the Delegates arc 
to be appointed unto the Great Seal, who are to adjudicate upon 
the appeal. This appeal is given in all causes in the Courts of the 
ArdiUshopB of this realm, as well in the causes of a purely spiritoal 
oatim which might hitherto have been carried to mme, as in the 
causes of a temporal i^ure enumerated in 8tat.24 H. Vlll. 

<Be nmaning of the legislature is 'still farther proved by sect. 6 
< if llie new statute, which enacts that all manner of appeals here- 
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after tu be taken from the jurisdiction of anjr abbots, priors and 
places exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary shall be to the 
King’s Mujosty in the Ck»urt of Chancety, in like manner and form 
113 heretofore to tlie Sec of Romo ; no exception being introduced 
rcApccting causes which touch tiio King, although it was ^en 
lloto^ioll^ that the causes touching the King might be taken to Borneo 
Pope Cloinciit having recently evoked Ilenry’s divorce suit from 
hefon* Cardinal^ ^yolsey and Cnmpeggio, sitting at Wbitefriars, to 
be determined by his Holiness in the Vatican. 

• ‘ Tlio construction which the words of tlio statute seem to me to 
requite is expressly put upon them by Lord Coke. In his Fourth 
Institufe, p. 340, commenting upon the statute 26 H. VIlL c. 19, 
this great lawyer says, “ A general prohibition, that no appeals shall 
“ be pursued out of the realm to Borne or elsewhere, /fem, a general * 
clause that all manner of appeals, what matter soever they concern, 

“ shall be mode in such maniu r, form, and condition within the realm 
** as it is above ordered by 24 H. YlII. in the throe causes aforesaid ; 

and one further degree in appeals fornll manner qf^eanses is given, 

** viz. from the Archbishop’s Court to the King in his Chancery, where 
** a commission shall bc^awarded for the determination of the said 
“ appeal, and iroro thenen no further.” 

*In practice, such is the construction that has been invariably put 
upon tlie statute for above three centuries, without any doubt j^ing 
started upon the subject till the present motion was nu|de. During 
this long period of time there have been many suits decided in the 
Archbishop’s Court, in which the Crown has been concerned, re- 
Hpecling testaments and wills, and also of a spiritual nature, if this 
Duplex Querela touches the Queen. Wo know that in many of 
these the decision in tlie Archbishop’s Court was not satisfactory. 
According to what is now contended for, the appeal ought always to 
have been to the (ipper House of Qpnvocation, But thcro is no 
truce of siicii appeal over having been brought. On the contrary, 
there seems every reason to believe that the appeal has uniformly 
br*cn to the King in the Court of Chancery, where Commissioners 
have been 'appointed, or, in common language to the "High Court 
“of Delegates.”’* 


* On one occasion only the King of England sate in judgment In 
Westminster Hall, surrounded by the spiritual and temporal Peers, 
on a heretic — the luckless sacramentarian Lambert^ who was con- 
demned ill the Archbishop’s Court, in 1588, for avowing that very 
doctrine^which was within a very few years to be the caiwmal point 
of the Anglican faith. Mr. Froude has described the aoene from 
*Fox<$’s Martyrs’ with his wonted eloquence and power. Cran- 
mcr and nine other bisliops toiled hi ▼ai>^ till the torches were 
lighted in the Hall to convict the stubborn sectary. At the end the 
King exclaimed, ^Tfaeii you must die. 1 witt be no patron of 
* heretics.’ No more cruel act stains the detestable reign of Heniy 
VIIT. Mr. Fronde seems to think that the interval of four days 
which elapsed between the sentence and execution of Lambwt 
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This teooimt of the origin and jurisdiction of the Court of 
DdcnteB, framed by Lord CamijbeU, himself the Chief 
JuBt^ oi* that Court whose duty it is^ when necessaryi to 
affiuat and detenmne the functions cif all other Courts, 
tmeves us from the necessity of pursuing the subject fur- 
ther. It is clearly an error to suppose that the Act of 
the 24 Henry YIH. con now be rdieA an for any purpose 
whatever connected with the supreme appellate jurisdiction 
in the Church of England. Those who would take us back 
to that statute are seeking to take us back to the pre-itefor- 
mation period. The Crown, on the contrary, rests its jnrisdio- 
^tion on the statute of the following year, when tlie independence 
of the whole ecclesiastical jurisdicHon of England from Rome 
was finally established, and when the clergy formally reoc^- 
nised the royal supremacy in the Church by their promise 
in verbo mcerdotii never henceforth to presume to attempt to 
promulge or execute any new canons, the Convocation 

without the royal assent and authority.* 'Phese Acts were re- 
enacted on tlie accession of EUzabetli with a more distinct 
and peremptory declaration (which we quoted in our recent 
article entitled * The Three Pastorals ’) that ‘ such juris- 

* dictions as by any spiritual or ecclesiastical ]K)wers have 

* heretofore been exercised are united and annexed to the 

* Imperial Crown of this realm,’ — a clause which would have 
been sufficient to extinguish the suj^ised juriadictiou of tlie 
spiritualty, if it had ever existed. 

The next step was to provide the machinery by which this 
jurisdictioin of the Crown should be exercised ; for in this, as in 
other pvts of our Constitution, although the supreme power 
resides in the Sovereign, the exercise of it is entrusted cider 
to Commissioners duly empowered for that purjiosc .or to the 
sworn Conncillors of the Crown, The Act of Elizabeth 
expr^y empowered the Queep to assign Commissioners to 
exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and thus the High Com- 
missioD Court came into existence. This Court was an 
mvasion of the liberties and the law of EiigkuiL It was 
not a Court of Appeal, but of original jurisdiction. Lord 
C6k» strenuously resist^ its encroachments by numerous 
prohibituiBS, and denounced it in his Fourth Institute. For 
tviierees bdSnre the 1 Elizabeth all ordinaries and ecclesiastical 
jislpi^'^jproceeded according fo the ceosures of the Church, and 
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could not in any cobc have punished any ddinquent by fine 
and imprisonment, die High Commission Court, deriving its 
authority from Letters Patent only and the pleasure of the 
Crown, did inflict fine and imprisonment on the Queen’s sub- 
jects. It was essentially an arbitrary Court — the instrument of 
absolute power rather than a Court (»f justice. The very first 
eomiuisnioTi issue^ under it was used to deprive fourteen of the 
bishops aud many others of the llomish dei^ for refusing to 
take the oatli of supremacy. But this exceptional jurisdiction 
was fonnally eoudemned by the residulious of the whole Court 
of Common Pleas in the 9 James I., a prelude to the final 
abolition of the High Commission Power by the 16 Cliarles I.,^ 
when the fabric of Tudor and Stuart prerogative crumbled* 
into the dust.* But so far vtbh the High Commission Court 
from iK'ing n power of the spiritualty, tliat it was the very 
sign of their bondage; and when Dr. Pusey talks of the 
^ iron gras]i the Tuden-s/ whieh he still appears to feel upon 
his shoulder, he may tliXiik Heaven that he lives in an age of 
very different jurisdictions and far more temperate laws. It 

* The statute of 16 Charles 1. cap. 11 was passed to put an 
end to the * iiiMiflerable wixing and oppression ’ of tlie High Com- 
mission Conrl c.-tablislicd under the 1st of Elizabeth, But this 
statuti' went beyond this object, and wa^ held to have taken away the 
jiirisdiotion of (lie Ecclesiastical Courts altogether. Indeed, such 
was the temper of those times, that in the same year vras passed 
another •itiiuite for disenabling all persons in Holy Orders from 
exercising any temporal jurisdiction or authority, or even sitting in 
Pariiaiiieiit and tho Privy Council. Omthe restoration of Charles II. 
tliat portion ^f the flrst-uieiitioned statute which had been supposed 
to aflcct the ordinary ecclesiastical jnrisdiction was repealed, except 
in so iar it abolished the High Commission (Jourt It is there- 
fore from this Mst [loriod (13th Charles ll.)thattlie proper ordinaiy 
jurisdiction of tho ecelc»iastical tribunals of the country dates. 
One of tli(‘ offences of .James II. against the liberties of the 
country was by issuing and causing to be executed d commission 
under the Great Seal for erecting a court called the Court for 
Ecclesiastical Causers before which proceediogs were taken against 
Compton, Bishop of London, for refusing to suspend on the King’s 
order a cluigyniaii who had preached against the tenets of the 
Cliurch of Boinc. It was enacted by Uie 1 WilL 111. sess. 2, 
cap. 2, that * tho Commission for erecting tiie late Court of Commis- 
* siouers for Ecclesiastical Causes, and aU other Commiuums arid 
' Courts of Uks nature^ are Wegal and pemiciofts* To attempt, there- 
fore, in these days to transfer the ancient and undoubted jurisdiction 
of the Crown to a Court of Commissioners named wi& a view to 
their ecclesiastical character and funetibns, would be a ^fireet viola- 
tion of the fundamental statute of 1686. 
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dciservett particular notice tliat the jurlsdictioji ot* the High 
Commusiou Court in inisea of heresy was limited by the 
1 Eliz. 1 § 36, ill the following tenns : — 

* Bo it enacted that such persons to whom authority shall be given 
imder the Great Seal of England to have or execute any jurisdic- 
tion! power, or authority spiritual, or to visit, reform, order, f»r 
corract any erroi^ heroics, schisms, abuses, or enormitios by virtu* • 
of this Act, shall not in any wise have authority or power to order, 
dclormine, or adjudge any matter or cause to bo heresy but onh 
supU as heretofore have been determined, ordered, or adjudgpd to he 
heresy by the authority of the Canonical Scriptun^s, or by the first 
four (^neral Council^ or any of them, or by any other General 
^ Council wherein the same were declared hcresy%y the express and 
plain words of the said Canonical Scriptures or such as hereafter 
shall be ^ordered, judged, and determined to be heresy by the High 
Court of Parliament of this rejilui, with the assent of the Clerirv 
in Convocation.’ 

Nt>t a woiil of any siip])oseil right or yntwor *>f the sjiiriui- 
alty of the reahn to 'declare, showy and interpret' whnt i> 
heretical; but a di^tillet reference t*» the wriltcii law tvf tli<» 
Church, and a ptnver vested in ParUnmvnt (with the jinxmii of 
Convocation) tt> declai‘e heresies hereafter. Siwh wa^ tiu* 
law even of the High Cominmiuii C\)iirt : and although thi«» 
clause wae* rep^ed when the Court itself was alKilisbed, 
Coke observeb with truth that tlic principle of this euactnient 
mav fairly be observed as the proper rule i»f ejnscojial jiiri— 
dictioiL 

Phe High Conunissiun Court was *>ue *>f the rcaetifinary 
measiiro caus^ by the. rola]iso of the c<»iintry into tin* 
Catholieiiiin of Mi^, and demanded bv the fierc • **onte-*t 
which marked the earlier years of the reign of Elizabeth ; 
but during the more tranquil ]ioriod which elapsed fnun tin* 
Kestoration to the reign of William IV. the Court *if Dele- 
gates exercised without questiim tie* chief oeclesiastical juris- 
diction in tlie King’s name# 

Xuthing could be more irrational iu principle *ir imn-e ni- 
convenient in fxractice than the mistitution <if the Ctnirt *>f’ 
Delegates, which continued for nearly tlirce centuries t<i be the 
Courted last resort in ecclesiastical and man time causes. In 
eacii Hcparate suit a Commission under the (ircat Seal wa-^ 
^Med by the Lord Chancellor to ajtjmint and constitute tin* 
Delegates who were to hear and to determine tin- 
TlicseC'oinmissions usually included some of the spiritnni 
''Sv *^^*^T*^ temiKiral peers, two or three Judgc> i»f the 
'*^imnon Law Courts, and two or three civilians. The seJe**- 
..tjon of these |)crsons was purely discretionary in the Chancellor. 
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8(>ni(* wore ‘full,’ some were ‘ordinary’ Comiuisrions. As 
tile lending; civilians wore usually retained to ar^ie the eases 
at the har, they were disqualified from sitting as Judges, and 
their )>lace in the C'Oinmission was frequently filled by tlie 
seeondury members of the profession. ITie Lord Chancellor 
himself never sate with the Delegates. The Sovereign had 
no eoniiojclon witli the proceedings of the Delegates, except 
that the Commission issudl from the Court of Chaneeiy* 
in the King's name. Xo reasons w'hatever -were given by the 
Delegates for their judgments. Even after judgment, the de- 
cisions of this C’ourt, professing to be the last stage of appeal, 
were not final ; fiir ap])lie^tion might be ina<le to the King in 
('oiiikmI fiir an Order of Review. These iietitions were refeired 
to the Lc»rd (*hanee11or, and if he thought fit, after argunicnt, 
(the ChaiK'elhir virtually (|nashiiig the sentence of the Dele- 
gates) another Coimnissum issued tinder the Great Sc»al. 
pntcess usis sometimes rc|icated four times, esjiceially if the 
opinion^ of the Delegates were equally divided, or if the Lon) 
Chancellor was tlissatisfii'd with the result. 

By far the largest number of the suits taken up to the 
Delegates tvere matniiumial or testamentary suits, or appeals 
from the. High (’ourtof Admiralty. It is extremely remarkable 
\\o\\ few purely eeclesiastical causes were ever tried there, and 
4d‘ iJie-e '•till fewer raised any imjiortaiit doctrinal questions, 
'fhe reseavciu's recently directed to the archives of tlie Court 
ill Doctors' C'oiiiinons have failed to bring to light any instructive 
results : and it may be }iresumed that with a Court of Appeal 
so expensive, m iin(*ertaiii, and sy imperfectly constitutwl, 
suitors general I V prefer I tc* take as final the dec^isioii of the 
ConrI of Arches.’' 

In '•onse,qiicnce of the obvi«»iis iueffieieney of the Court of 


It appears fnau a Kelurii made in ISt'iO to Parliament of cnuijcs 
in (lie Court of Delegates againsit any clerk for unsound doctrine, 
that oiih' three such cases could be found. That of Salter v. Davis 
in 16.00, tiiat of Pelling r. Whiston in 171tk and tliat of Havard r. 
Evansun in 1775. No example has been found of a Commission of 
Delegates including clerical members only. In Whiston’s case the 
Delegates were four bishops, three common Jaw judges, and five 
civilians. The important case of the Bishop of St. David’s was 
also heard twice before the Delegates in 1695, and the sentence of 
the Archbishop, by which Bishop Watson was deprived for simony, 
and excommunicated for non-payment of costs, was affirmed by 
them. ‘Th(' Commission in this caso included six bibliops, fire 
temporal peers, five common law judges, the Judge of the Admiralty, 
a Master in Chancery, and three civilians. 
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Delegates, a Commission of Inquiry was issued in 1830 to the 
AschUshop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, four other 
BiAops, six Judges, foinr other ijersons, to report on the 
subject Ibis CommiBsion reomnmended the abolition of the 
Delegates, and the transfer of their jurisdiction to the King in 
Coiineil, having especially in view the correction of clerks by 
a oomp^nt tribunal. In consequence of tJiis KejKirt, the 
measure was carried into effect by an Act of Uie 2 & 3 William 
IV. in 1832. The change was in the higlicst degree judiciour. 
For tlic first time since the Befonnatioii, it vested the final 
decision of ecclesiastical causes in the j)erson of the Sovereign, 
^ acting by the adrice of the Councillors nearest his person. It 
abolished the tedious process of rehearings, the decision of the 
King in Council on appeals being always final ; and it ])rcvented 
the possibility of the appellate jurisdiction being exercised by 
any but the Ughost jucficial persons who alone are members of 
the Privy Council of the Sovereign. The nature of the deci- 
sion of the Appellate Court was hen.:cf<krth delivered in one 
judgment expressing a collective opinion; and if any division 
or conflict existed amon^ the Judges, it could uo longer be 
brought prominently before the juiblic, because tlie practice 
of‘ Ae Mvy Council precludes the dissentient minority fn>in 
stating its oi)inion, and the judgment is the advice submitted 
to the Sovereign on behalf of the whole Committee. 

When this transfer of* jiurisdietion was mad<* from the (*uijrt 
of Delegates to the King in C-ouncil, tlie Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council was not in existence. It was created by a 
statute (3 & 4 WilUamlY-) the following year. From the 
part Lord Chancellor Brougham had taken in rile preparation of 
both these measures, and his intimate acquaintance widi tJie 
jurisdietion of the Privy Council, both as an adi ucato and as 
a judge, it may be inferred tlmt these Acts were associated 
together in his mind; but it is not the less certain that the 
Judicial Committee was not constituted at all until after 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction Iiad been transferred to the King 
in Council. The former measure was therefore taken by Par- 
liament without reference to that which foUoa^ed it. 

The subsequent creation of the Judicial Ccnnniittoe ren- 
dered the tribunal more competent to deal witli the matters 
brm^ht before it. Several eminent judges were added to the 
Privy Council, and the law required that the decisious of the 
Mvereign should rest upon the adiice and reports <jf these 
judicial authi>fitie6 only. But it must he acknoivlcdgod that 
when these useful reforms in the Ughest appellate jmisdiction 
were adopted, they were mainly intended to facilitate tiie trans- 
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actkm of testamentary, matrimonial, and marithne busineBS, and 
it was not anticipated in 1832 tW thk Conrt would in the 
course of the next thirty years be oomjielled to hear and decide 
several causes deeply aifecting the vital interests of the 
Church. Such causes had ever been eatiemi^ rare. Since 
the case of Mr. Stone, there was hardly a precedent upon the 
books of procccdii^p» against a clerk for heretical opinionB ; and 
thetlicn existing machinery of the episcopal and provincial juiia- 
dictions was so bad that it was alnmt impossible to bring even 
flagrant abuses of life and manners under the supervision of 
a Court. Christian. But the temper of the times was becoming 
more and more \iinme to theological controversies within as w^ 
as witliout the Church. In 1840 a bill was introduced into 
Parliament for better enfordiig Church Discipline, especially 
with reference to the correction of clerks. By this bill, which 
passed into a law without opposition, the proceedings of the 
£piBco])al and Archiejnscopal Courts were related ; the appeal 
to the King ill Council •from tiie Arc^hiepiscopal Courts was 
coniinued; and the prelates, being Privy CouncilloFS, were 
addeil to tlic Judicial Cemunittee of the Privy Councillors 
for the purpose of hearing appeals from decisions under this Act^ 
which were not to be heanl without at least one of these most 
reverend or right reverend jiersoiiB. These judicial functions of 
the were not extended beyond causes arising under the 

Church Discipline Act — that is, causes of the correction of 
clerks. Ecclesiastical questions of far greater importance than 
tlic punishment of a clergyman may arise, and nave arisen, hi 
other foims before tiie Queen in Coyncil. No provision was, 
however, made for the attendance of the ecclesiastieal members 
f»f the tribunal on any causes but tiiese matters of clerical 
dkeipline. sgid it would seem that this subject alone was uppe^ 
most in the mind of Bishop Blomfield when he brought in his 
bill. The bill passed through the House of Lords with but 
little conunent. It was supported by tlie Bisho]> of Exeter 
and Lord EUenborough. No one anticipated from it any result 
beyond the establishment of an impnived system of clerical 
discipline. About sixteen apfieals have been heard by the 
Judicial Committee, involving the conduct or opinions of 
the dcigy, since tiie enactment of tiiese statutes. The object 
of the publication now before us is to present to the public in a 
compendious form areport of the Jiid^ents in these cases ; and 
as nothing is more likely to clear up the obscurity which appears 
to rest on tliis subject than a definite knowledge of what the 
Court has done, we shall fidlow the compilesa of ti&isr collec- 
tion in taking a brief review of these cases. 
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The first appeal docicled by the Privy Council which involved 
astriotly ecclesiastical question was that of Kseott v. Mastln — 
and very important the question was, for it established nothing 
less than the validity of a raorament** Sir Herbert Jeniier 
stated in his judgment in the Court of Arches that tlie validity 
of lay-lmtism had bee:i decided in that Court in 1809. in the 
ease of Kemp p. Wilkes, which case was not appealed, hut that 
although this judgment had been generally acquiesced in, there 
were not wanting among the clergy those who in no measured 
terms expressed their dissatisfaction with it. It was*therefnrc 
resolved by these persons to revive the question for the expres«« 
purpose of bringing it by api)eal before the Queen in Coun<Ml, 
with the adrice of the «fudicial C'onunittee. Mr. Ksc*ott. 
the Vicar of Gedney, refused therefore to bury, the eliild of 
certain Weslej'au parents in his parish, (vn the ground that it 
was canoni(*ally uiibaptised, and tlierefore not entitled to 
Christian burial. The ba;|>tismal rite had been )ierfoniicd by 
a Wesleyan niini>ter. The decision, both in the Court of 
Arches and in the Privy (knincil. \va< against Mr. Ksentt 
and in favour of the validity of Jay-ba]>tiHm— iiide<Ml, it argued 
great ignorance of C'hiirch history and lau to impugn ad(M*trinc 
and a practice which has always liecii acknowledgwl by tbc 
whole Catholic Church. For our present piir^MM?. Ian\<*^er, 
suffice it to observe that tlie decision of the Pri\y Council, 
affirming that of Sir Herbert •fenner. was delivcrc*fl with great 
care and learning by Lord Brougham, who hc*anl the appeal 
with T)r. Lushington, Lord Wynford, and the Hon. T. Krskiiic. 
No prelate w'as present, «,'r was consulted, on this occ;asion. the 
proceedings not being brought under the diiireh Discipline 

* The question of the validity of lay-baptism had agitated the 
Church of England in 1712, when Dodwell published Jiis theory of 
the absolute nullity of the sacraments administered by mini&tcrs who 
had not rr*ceived episcopal ordination — a proposition the mora start- 
ling as it would Ic^ to the inference pointed out by Lord Brougham, 
with great force, that Bishop Bnfior and Archbishm Seeker were 
never baptised — that the latter in baptising George lU. acted witli- 
out authority, *Bnd that both were disentitled to the Burial Service 
as unbaptised persons. These opinions of Dodwell were oondemiiod 
by the two Metropolitans and fourteen other prelates in the Upper 

llonse of Convocation ; but the Lower House refused to proceed iu 
^.matter. The Privy Council held, in giving judgment on Escott 
ih Ifastin, tliat * the question w'as not to be decided by a reCbrencu 
f to ^e opinions, however respectable, of individuals eminent for 
• * their learning or distinguished by their station in the Church,* but 
by the law of the Church which nothing but express enactment 
^ 'could abrogate. 
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Act of 1840, nor does it ap]>ear to have occurred to anyone at 
tlmt early period of the jurWiction that the law and doctrine 
iif the Church on bi> momentouB a subject as the adjainistratioii 
of baptism lay in danger from being defined by the leg^ coun- 
cillors of the Sovereign and determined by Her Majesty on 
their advice. f 

The next case in the Privy Council Kcports is that of the 
liev. Erskine Head, a clergyman of the diocese of Exeter, 
against whom proceedings were instituted by his Bishop, undef 
the Church Discipline Act, tor having openly affirmed ]M)id- 
tions in derogation of the Book of Common Prayer in a pul>- 
lishcd h•tter. Tlie <|iicsHon decided by the Jmlicial Com- 
mittee was one of strict law as to the form of pna'ceding 
under tlie new A(*t, and this {Kiiiit being decided against the 
defendant, tlie cause was remitted to tlie Court of Arches to 
be heard on the merits. The Bishop of London sal on this 
upfieal, with Loni Camjibell, V. C. Knight Bniec, and Dr. 
Lushiiigt4)n. Mr. Head was suijsequeiitly condemned, with 
costs, by tlie Dean of the Arches and susjicnded ab officio et 
hcHcJicio for three years, from which sentence he did not again 
ap]»cal. 

The diocese of Exeter has been fruitful in ecclesiastical suits 
ever since it Inis been blessed mth a prelate skilled in the laiv 
of the Cliiircii and jealous of his iiastoral authority. Bishop 
l’hil])otts next turn^ these weapons against the ^v. James 
Shore, a clerk in holy orders, who had commit^ the ofiTenc^ of 
])ublicly reading ]irayers in an unoonsecrated buildiug at Berry 
1 Nnneroy. The question reaU}' involved in the case was whether 
:i (dergymaii of the Cliurdi of England can divest himself of 
his character and turn dissenting minister. The Dean of the 
Arches held that he cannot. Accordingly, Mr. Shore was 
d(»clared to Ibe obnoxious to ecclesiastical censure, aiid admon- 
ished, but as it was not a case to call for his deposition, this was 
nil that could be done. Mr. Shore apiieoled to the Privy Council, 
and tlie judgment of the Court of Arches was afiirined, with 
costs, by a Court (^insisting of the Aixlibisho][> of York, the 
Master of tlie Rolls, Lonl Caimibell, Dr. Lushington, and Mr. 
Pemberton Leigh, now Lord Kingsdown. 

Tliese (lassages of arms were, however, of small account in 
comparison wiw the mat Gorham- case, iir which tlie Bishop of 
Exeter had resisted &e institution of a beneficed cler^jiyinan on 
theological grounds — obtained a sentence amn^t him in the 
C/Oiirt of Arches — aud wne finally defeated in tiie Privy Council. 
As this suit originated in what is called the cauonistB a 
duplex querela^ and not under the Church Discipline Act, the 
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prdaiteB who are membans of' the Privy Council had no aeatn 
of ri^ at riie l^iard, nor was thrir presence required by the 
statute. But Her Majesty was advised that as Aueause nused 
questions deeply interesting in a theological point of view to a 
large portion of the clergy and the laity, it was ^per to take 
the opinions of the e^m*opal menihers of the ^vy Council 
upon it. The Archmho^ of Canterbury and York and the 
Bishq> of London woe Aereforc summoned, by the Queen’s 
dbmmaud, to attend, in addition to the six lay luembers cf the 
Pri\y Couucil who heard the a^^peal.* The opinions of the 
prelates were fully expresM by each of them in the Commit- 
tee before the judgment was framed by Lord Langdalc. But 
it was afterwards intimated’ that the Bish(»p of London and 
one of the lay members dissented fn>m the terms of the judg- 
ment adopted by the seven other l^vy C'ouiiciilors. The 
Gorham ease has been so often and so fully discussed in these 
pages, and elsewhere, that it w'ould be a waste of time to enlarge 
here upon the principles it cstablishetb Those ])riiiciplcR have 
constantly been maintained and adhered to in all the cases whk*h 
have since been decided. They clearly laid down that the s<de 
duty of the (^onrtof A]i}>eal mils to as(*ertain and iiiterjirct the 
written law of the Church of England, and not to enter upon 
the field of theological controversy ; aiul it is satisfactory to 
recollect that this view was fully sanctioned by Archbi^^hop 
Sumner and Archbishop Musgravo, and has been confirmeil by 
every legal authority who has since had occasion to examine 
that decision. 

It is nnncc!easary to dwpll uixm the case of Craig r, Farnall, 
or that of Mr. Speer, or that of Mr. Bonwell. ^ l^vmeeding.^ 
were instituted under the Chun*h Disci] >linc A<Tt against these 
clergymen by their diocesans, for acts of incoi^tincnee or 
debauchery, and the suits were eventually heard <m a])pea1 by 
the Lords of the Judicial Committee and ouo or more prelates. 
But it is imjiortant to remark the essentially criminal character 
of these cases. Offences charged against the clergy max be 
offences against the monal obligations, or they may be offences 
against the dogmatical preccf^, of the Church, but the juris- 
diction and procedure are identical. The consequence is 
that the Court proceeds with the circumspection peculiar to 
En^^isb Judges in the application of penal laws. In Mr. 

^ Every member of the Judicial Committee was summoned on 
tUs^ ^asion, but six only attended besides the preUies. The 
Judicial Committee consists of about eighteen lay membm, bni of 
Aese several take no part in its proceedings. 
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Craig’s case the sentence whksh had been given against him was 
reversed on legal grounds, because the ofiences were 

not proved with legal strictness. It is obvious that this state of 
things is an immense security to the lower clergy. They cannot 
bo denounced, prosecuted, and condemned on mere sundse or 
moral presumption ; they live under the protection of the law ; 
and except by the law and in conformity with the law neither 
their conduct nor their opinions can be made the subject of pro- 
epedings against them — a ^lowcrful protection (tf personH 
rreedoin and intellectual indejiendenoe, things not less dear, we 
hope, to the cleruy than to the laity of England, in the measure 
of their duties. Yet, strange to say, the clergy have raised 
their voice against th(s civil jKiwer in the Final Court of Appeal 
which is the safeguard of their own liberties, and wliich, if taken 
away, would ctmsigii them to the uncontrolled autliority of 
clerical boards and episcopal visitations. Although questions (»f 
dwtrinc may <K!cas]onally arise on these cases, it is not the 
oi »ject of the proccoding.*«^u doddo doctrine at all. The question 
before the ('mirt is ^imply M'hether the defendant has done an 
act w hich renders him obnoxious to legal punishment — every- 
tliing elhC. is incidental ; but tlie difference between a legal and 
a clerical tribunal] that the former loi>ks exclusively to the 
f>articuhir case on the evidence, the latter seeks to lay down 
broad jwincqdch. r(» declare doctrines, and to extend the common 
\viw of the Church, at the risk <»f grievous injustice or no justice 
to the individual who is the subject of the ]xrosecutioii. It is 
as a Criminal C'ourt especially that the Final Court of Ecclesi- 
astical Ap]>eal must be rogai^cil. Int^ic eccledastical judgments 
collected ill this \olunie, all, except that of Liddell v. Ayesterton, 
arc of this penal character, that is, they involved penal con- 
scciucnccs to clergymen by depriving them of their functions 
and emoluincnt.H. 

Ill tlic case, of Mr. Fiadc, which was argued before the 
Arclibishop of York and five lay members of the Privy 
Council in 1861, this very ]ioint was stnmgly pressed. Mr. 
Poole was a sti))oiidiary curate at St Paul’s, Knightsbridge. 
The Bishop of London liad seen fit to revoke Im license. 
Mr. Po(de appealed to the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
person, who confinned this decision, for it was an administra- 
tive rather ttum a judicial act of the Bishop. Nevertheless Mr. 
Poole endeavour^ to prosecute his appeal to the Queen in 
Council, hut it was decided that no right of appeal lay, and 
that &e re^'oeation of curates’ licenses is a diacretioDary act 
of the bishop, and not a sentence between UtigantB. This 
case is important, as it shows that curates do not possess the 
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i*aiii€ protection in the ('ourt of Apfieal aa the beiieficcd 
eleiOT, and diat thev liavo in vain annght to obtain it. The 
law lias not given it to.theni. 

The well-kniiwn dispute between Mr. Liddell and the 
Churchwardens of St Paul’s and St. Barnabas was not a 
penal or a doctrinal question, except in so far as doctrines 
may be inferred from chui'ch architecture and church oina- 
ments. The questi«m tried was simply whetlier tlic ornaments 
UltivKliio^l by the incumbent of St Paufs into iiis churchc;s 
Bve consistent with the iintnietipn ]>retixed to the Jhaik of 
Common Prayer, that ‘ sueli namaments shall be retained and 

* be in use as were in this Church of England b\ tlie 

* authority of Parliament in the second year of King Kd- 

* ward Vi.’ The suit not being }>n)secutwl under the ('Inirch 
Discipline Act, the prelates luul no \oiee in the decision of it, 
but lier Majesty again commanded the ecclesiastical menibei's 
of the Privy Council to be summoned: the Archbisho]i of 
C'nnterburv and the Bishop of Loiolon attcndeil : the lav 
members f>f the Committee were Lfinl W tiiislevdaic, Mr. INiin- 
bcrtoii Leigh (ijoni Kiiigsdowii), Sirjiolin Patleson, and Sir 
William Maule. 

We pass over the ])iHicoeiliiigs instituted against the Bev. 
Ueoige Anthony Denison for ofiinioiis expressed in a sermon 
prea^^hed by him on the Eucharist, because they fell t(» the 
ground on a technical }K>iiit — the Privy Couiieil being of 
ojiinioii that the first step in the suit was not taken within 
the lime required by Act <»f Parliament. Mr. Denisoifs cu.^e 
was not therefore heard /m the merits. But tliis cannot be 
said ill the last ecdesiastical appeals heaiti by the J^rivy 
Council, which have drawn public at tent ion in so marked a 
maimer to this judicature — we refer to the case of Mr. Heath, 
and the ]m»ce^ngs against two of the author* of * Essays 
‘ and Reviews.’ 

Mr. Heath was a beiiefieed dcrgyinaii of ]>ei;uliar opinions, 
ill the Isle of Wight, who published a volume of sermons. 
Hud these sennons come before tmrscives, or any ordinaiy 
tribunal of literary' criticism, we should have dismissed them 
a> ill-writteii, unintelligible, and absurd productions. But tlie 
edergy <»f tlic island urged tlic bishop of the diocese to take 
more fonnidable measures, and accordingly proceedings were 
instituted against Mr. Heatli under the 13 Elizabeth, a highly 
]x;nal statute, which sentences ti» absolnte deprivation dergy- 
inen advisedly maintaining any doctrine directly contrary or 
repugnant to any of the Thirty-nine Artides. It can haraly 
be disputed that although Mr. Heath was a learned and pro- 
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hably a worthy inan^ he was entirely unfitted hy the extreme 
singularity of his opinions to be the parson of an EngHdiparafa. 
A clergyman who deliberately applied himadf to eonvinoe 
his parishioners and all England that ' tht idea of foryivenees of 
‘ jtina ax having anything to do with the Goepel must he totally 
* rejected^ could Imrdly remain a minister of ihat Gospel in 
the received sense of words. And some of these strange 
views were exprceiltcd in terms which would, from any other 
s«]urce, have been considered blasphemous. There was^ there' 
Ion*, no doubt on the {>art of the advisers of the Crown, 
any more than ou that of the Aiwbishop of York and the 
Hb^'hop oP London, tliiit Mr. Heath lay within the* mischief 
of the statute. An attempt was made to show that a man 
could not be guilty of heresy whose language was unintelli- 
gible ; but tlic Court held that the meaning of his doctrines 
was of no account provided it was clear Aat they are rc- 
fiugnant to the Articles of the Church of England. Mr. 
llcuth woH therefore deprived, and justly dc]>rivcd, of his 
But tlic appeal to the Queen in Council secured to 
him. and t4i all the clergy, two important results. It w’as 
ruled lhat in order to conduct a suit of this nature the charge 
must accurately and precisely specify the passages to which 
heresy is imputed, and also the passages in the Thirty-nine 
Articles to which the incriminated writings are opposed; and 
lhat no vague or general charge can be sustained It was 
also ruled diat down to tlic very latest moment, if Mr. Heatli 
hud thought fit to retract the opinions deelarodt to be erroneous 
and hetenidiix in his writings, he woulji have escaped all punish- 
incnt. These {loints wore of no advouti^ to a man consti- 
tuted as Mr. Heath appears to have beeap but tliey were and 
are of infinite moment to the future administration of justice 
t4) the clergy, for they established the distinction between a 
positive sentence of a Court of Justice, supported by precise 
allegations, and the loose expreasibn of ecclesiastical censures, 
resting on assumptions, generalisation, or inquisitorial in vestigar 
tion. 

The prooeedings before the Privy Council in the recent pro- 
secution of tivo of the writers in ' Essays and Reviews,’ ore so 
familiar to our readers and to the public that it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon them in thb place. These appeals attracted an 
unusual degree of attention- from the talent with which the 
inculpated clerks defended their opinions without impugning 
the Articles, and fr6m the extravf^ant importaiioe attache to 
those opiaions by the ext^ndicuu' sentence of their odvar- 
Horiee. But before the Privy CSouncil these cases were derided 
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precsiady on the same principles which liave hitherto ruled all 
the eodeaiastical decisions of the Queen in Council. The 
chaiges were stripped of all extraneous matter and reduced 
to bare positive statements, in whicli this direct language of 
the defendants was tried by the direct language of the Artides. 
Upon an inquiry thus oonducted, it was decided that the in- 
CEuainated passes did not sustain tlic condemnation of the 
ivriters. It this form of procedure be compared with the 
condemnation fulminated by Convocation against the obnoxious 
volume, the rc^er mj baveu paxteel notion of the distinction 
between a judicial trial and a tbeobgicol jiroscriptioii. * 

lliere is yet another class ef cases heard before the Privy 
Council which partake of an ecclesiastical character, althougli 
they reach the Court of Final Apj^al bj a diflcrcnt road, and 
they do not fall within the jurisdiction of the Quccu in Council 
as Head of the Church of England. We rder to the suits 
affecting ecclesiastical interests m the colonies. I'liii authority 
of the colonial bishops over their clci'^y is subject to tlic la\v> 
of the colonies in wliich that authority is oxcrcLscd, and in case 
of abuse, recourse is had to the Colonial Courts of ifusticc, fnuii 
which an appeal lies to the Queen in Council. Thus it was 
that the Privy Council decided, in 1839, the ease of Uowci- 
bank v, tlic Bishop of Jamaica, and in 1863 the case of Lung 
the Bishop of Cape Town. In botli instances the ])Foceed- 
ings taken by these bishops against incumbents in their re- 
spective dioceses were quamed for an entire absence of logalit \‘ 
and authority in the fonns of procedure. A still infirc 1 lotorio 1 l^ 
case has recently been ai^c^ before the tfudicial Comuiittci* 

X n a sj>ecia] reference the Queen, in the matter of the 
ged deposition of the Bishop of JMatal by the IbVhop of 
Cape Town. But although the theological opinions of Bitdiop 
Colenso may by possibility hereafter form an element in this 
discussion, just as the meolpgical opinions of tlic English 
Presbyterians were discussed in the Court of Chancery in 
the matter of Lady Hewley’s Charity', yet tlic essence of the 
coutest is one not of doctrine but of discqdinc. It is an 

interesting dispute as regards Church Govermucui and tiic 
relations of the Crown to the Church in the c<ilunieK ; but it 
has nothuig to do witli Bishop Colcuso’s lucubrations on the 
Pentateuch. 

The ctiiiclusiou we draw from this brief sketch of the origin 
and constitution of tlie Court of Final Ap{Mial in Ecclesiastical 
Causes, and from the manner in whitjh tliat jurisdiction L 
exercised, may be summed up in few words. Ko power or duty 
of tite Crown is more expressly vested in the Sovereign of these 
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realms, by the authority of Parliament and with the assent of 
the clergy, than this headship and supremacy in the Church — 
terms to which we ascribe no mysti^ or xdijgions meaning, 
but simply that of supreme jurisdiction. This supremacy of i 
jurisdiction is not a fiction of law or an obsolete prerogatave 
of tlie Crown: it has been exercised directly by Queen Victoria 
ill twelve or fourteen cases of moment to me Churdi since her 
accession to the throne, and this is the only authority known 
to the (Constitution by wliidi such controversies can be legally 
dcirided. The Queen refers to certain of her Privy Council 
the appeals laid before her in Council; the Judicial Committee 
has no autliority whatever in these matters beyond that of 
making a reiiort upon the cases referred to it: the Queen 
ap]>rove.s in person the report of the Committee on each case, 
and licr mandate alone causes it to be carried into execution. 
These arc the facts ; and this is the constitution of the Church 
of England in respect to tliis jurisdiction. 

Wc cannot understand, therefore, on wliat grounds, unless it 
he in entire ignorance of the mbj^, men holding high office 
in this very Church — owing their dignity and temporal pos- 
sessions lo her laws — excri*ising themselves a iiortion of her 
:)uth(»rity. have of late sjKiken of this Court oi Ecclesiastical 
Append as if it rested with them to substitute a Court of 
llisiiop> or a Committee of Professors for the Crown; and as 
if Mirii a (diangc as they are contending for — a transfer of one 
of the highest functions of the Sovereign to a ^loard of church- 
men — could be made without the overthrow of the Boyal 
Supremacy. Such a piviposal wou\4 be an invasion of the 
Prerogative /if the Cniwn which cannot even be submitted to 
l^urliainciit without the Queen's assent previously obtained; 
and to f*prry it into eflect would be sensibly to modify some of 
the liindamcnttd statutes on wliidi the estahlishmeut of the 
Church of England rests. We are not now discussing whether 
the existence of a Church connected with the State is beneficial 
to the interests of religion and of the nation. We think it is — 
we assume that it Ls — but at any rate it does not lie in the 
mouths of the dignitaries and powers of the existing Church 
to contest the conditions ' of their own establishment. They 
owe much tA» the law : if they hope to retain what they owe 
to th(* law, they must sujiport and obey the law. It is an 
<iminous sign for the perpetuity of the Esteblidied Churdi, 
that men of great earnestness and learning like Dr. Puscy arc 
hoginm'ng to jpoint to secession, and may one day seek to 
regain the unlimited power of making and administering their 
own laws and tenets by lapsing into schism and dissent. But 
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it will be easier to drive all the dootors in Oxford from their 
chairs and their stalls, than to persuade the }>eople of Kngland 
to eonaign the leaders of opinion and fair inqiiir^^ in this a^e to 
their uncontrolled jurisdiction. Hapinlj the existing jurisdic- 
litNi of the Queen in Church and State affords to the nation an 
andent and effideat barrieri^ainstthe extravagant pretensions 
of the dericai party on the one hand, and the levelling 
tendencies of the enemies of religion on the other: by tliat 
alone the disdpliiie of tl^ Chnrch may be maintained withou|< 
encroaching on her fr eoaq i n ; and she ma}' continue to finite, ns 
bhc has done for three hdituxies, stability with progress. 

In conclusion we would mge one consideratlou on those who 
arc engaged in attacking the present mode in which the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction of the Queen is exercised — before they 
destroy the existing tribunal, are they quite certain tliat they 
are able to construct a better one ? Tlie Judicial Committee 
of the Privy £loundl is for these purjiosps a mixed body, 
consisting of prelates and judges, apf. ointe<] not on any per- 
sonal grounds, but because they fill tin* liiglieNt rank in 
their rcsjiective professions. If it is to cca.se to be a mixed 
body, it must become either w'holly clerical or wliolI\ judicial. 
To the first of these alterations wc an* certainly <i]>iK»sed on 
constitutiuiud principles : to the second alteration w<* arc averse 
because it is just and reasonable that the chief dignitaries in 
the Church should be consulted on matters affecting her welfare, 
and this has been the immeniorial usage of the Sovereigns of thi^ 
realm. The churchmeil'who are now agitating to exclude the 
Bishops from the Comiiiittee of Council are. in truth, seeking to 
inflict a severe blow on the' Establishment, and they will doubt- 
less receive in Parliament the strenuous support* of it*< woi'st 
enemies. But those vdio, like ourselves, desire the pennaneiiee 
of the Church of England under the safbguanl of the law, have 
only to contend that neither its legal nor its Miiritiiai charuf icr 
should be altered, but that, in the words of the first Statute of 
the ReformatiQn, ‘ both their authorities and jurisdictions do 
^ conjtJu together in the due administration of justice, the uue 
‘ to help the other.* 
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Aut. VII . — Report of Renolutions adopted at a Conference of 
Delegatee from the Provinces of Canada^ Nova Scotia^ and 
New Brunewich, and the Colonies of Newfoundland and Prince 
Ndwards Island^ held in the Citg of QuAee on the lO^A of 
October, 1864, ns the Basis of a proposed Confederation of 
those Provinces' and Colonies, 

•X ^lALGAMATioir h the order of the day, the approved pro- 
' coHK )>y which ca])italiHt.s of all classeB arc doubling their 
]»n»fits and def) ing their competitors. From our railway oom- 
pnnios and millionaires tlie co-operative infection has spread to 
onr iiiechanic.s and artisans. Men of all socts and conditions, 
at home and abroad (theologians excepted), are seeking in 
iiTiioii that strength with which it is proverbially identical. 
A (M)l(»ssal project of this nature has been just presented 
to (Mir uotic^c ill the projiosed fusion of tiie five provinces of 
HriHsh Xortli America,* * with power to add to their number* 
many of tlic communities lying within British boundaries 
bci ecu the Athmtic and Pacific Oceans as may, on terms here- 
after to b(! defined, elei't to join this vast co])artncrship. Even 
to nations niieonnccted by political or geographical affinities 
with the parties more immediately concerned, the success or 
failure of a scheme embracing in its contingent operations 
an area exceeding^ that of Europe is no matter of indiffer- 
enci». To Great Britain it is impossible to over-estimate the 
importance and extent of the ultimate consequences depend- 
ing on this crisis in the history lof her Transatlantic pro- 
vinc'^s. For there arc ]iroblems of colonial policy the solution 
which eaniiot. without peril, be indefinitely delayed, and 
thiMigh lii^icrial England is doing her best to keep up appear- 
ances in the management of her five and forty dependencies, 
the political links which once bound them to each other and to 
their common centre are ^ evidently worn out. Misgiving 
haunt the public mind as to the stability of an edifice whidi 
seems to be founded on a reciprocity of deception, and only 
to he shored up for the time by obsolete ' and meaningless 
traditions. Economists fail to comprehend the value of out- 
lying provinces which garrison their frontiers with our troops, 
while they exclude our manufactures from their markets. 
Even orthodox politicians, who would shrink from a Colonial 
Emancipationist as from a pestilent heretic, cannot help asking 
themselves sometimes whether it is possible or desirMle that 
these little islands of our*s, whose whole area scarcely exceeds 
130,000 square mQes, shovdd for ever retain, even a nomiiial 
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dominion, over a fifUi of the habitable globe. These hints at a 
possible disturbance of their existixi|r relations very naturally 
shock our Colonists, who have no wish to jii^ company with 
ns, and think it very wicked even to talk of dismembering * an 
* empire on which the sun never sets.’ It is not unnatural 
that tlie desire to nudntain a connexion with the power and 
wedth of the mother-country should be stronger on the side 
of the Colonies than it is on that of the Britidi public, for 
they owe almost everything to us, and we receive but little in 
return irom them. Moreover, the existing system of colonial 
government enables them to combine all the advantages of 
local ind^endence with the strength and dignity of a great 
emigre. But the Imperial Covemment, in the meantime, has 
to decide, not as of old whether Great Britain is to tax the 
Colonies, but to what extent the Colonies are to be pcmiitted 
to tax Great Britain — a question which is daily becomiiig more 
urgent and less easy of solution. To register the edicts of 
Provincial Legislatures is now alnnist the only remaining 
function of the Colonial Office; and in the absence of any dis- 
tinct indications of public opinion at home as to the course to 
be pursued in the administration of our Dependencies, the 
smallest contributions from Colonial sources which may tend 
to sinqdify the task of the authoritieB in Downing Street t^-ill, 
no doubt, 1)6 thankfully received. 

The new British American prografumo. 1ms arrived at a 
seasonable peripd of indedsion, and this circumstance will 
insure for its promoters, at all events, a favourable hearing. 
We learn from M:. Cardwell’s despatch to L<a'd Monck of the 
3rd December that this scheme has already receiv^td the de- 
liberate consideration of Her Mqcsty’s Government ; and in 
the course of the ensuing spring it is expected that a depu- 
tation will arrive in this country for the purpc»se of bringing 
over the Quebec propositions, which wall then be submitted in 
the form of a Bill to the Imperial Legislaturo. The time is 
therefore come when tids subject must be fully discussed, and 
no qwstUm of greater jhaterest is likeljr to come before Far- 
lianienf in -tlie tWaaa w 1865, for it raises numerous points of 
great novelty aittf Complexity, and it will affect the future 
condition of a vast extent of territorys of a people vemng on 
independence, and, in a less degree, m England herself; 

Of all the provinces added toi^oHr empire daring the last 
three centuries, none have m the whole proved lew trouble- 
some to the parent Ante than the long belt which extends 
from the shorn of Lake Superior to the banks of Newfound- 
land. We have heard, it is true, in times past, of Canadian 
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rebellions, we hear Rometimes now of hostile tariiiB, and it mi^ht 
puzde the wisest of our statesmen if he were challenged 
to put his finger on any sin^^e item of material advantage 
resulting to ourselves from our dommions in British North 
America, which cost us at this moment about a million sterl- 
ing a-year. But this is the sort of thiM that happens to 
us^ everywhere, and we are used to it. Betainers who will 
neither give nor accept notice to quit our service mustj it is 
assumed, be kept on our establishment. There are nevertheless 
special and exceptional difficulties which beset us in this portion 
of our vast fic|H <>f empire. For though Kaffirs and Maories 
have proved more dangerous neighbours to our colonists and 
more ccYstly enemies to ourselves than the Bed Indians, whose 
race the threciVild agencies of rifles, whiskey, and small-pox 
seem almost t(» hare extenninated, the permanent occuimtion 
of that frontier (»f three thousand miles which extends fr^the 
Bay of Fundy to the Straits of San Jnan presents problems 
more serious than any wc have yet had to solve in New 
Zealand or ar tlic C'ajio. Although half these difficulties 
ha^e no plac(.* in the estimate of tlic sanguine prophets who 
predict the eternity of the American civil war, or (which is 
much the same thing) its duration until the utter exhaustion of 
both parties in ths eonflict, yet, even assuming for the moment 
tliat such cal(*ulatious affoi^ a safe basis of action, they afford 
no provision against the contingencies of an anarchy more peri- 
l(»us than filibustering expetlitions or organised invasions, and 
they may fail to protect against the ambition or resentment 
of a pioveiiul neigh nr that \ast region which, though 
elaiinod fb * Kiigland by our maps and guaranteed to us by 
our treaties, »s during a seven mo’^ths' winter inaccessible to 
our legiops, and therefore indefensible by our arms. When 
therefore we are told that th. battalions of Great Britain 
are the a^gis under which these unapproachable provinces 
propose to shelter themselves against all comers from all 
quarters of the compass, and that they may possibly call upon 
ns at any moment in mid-winter, as they did three years 
ago, f«>r ten or a dozen regiments to protect them from the 
consequences of some quarrel of our own, and when we reflect 
how utterly inadequate such a garrison would be, unless sup- 
ported by a far more efficient 1(»cal militia than is now in 
existence, to defend those provinces from the only enemy they 
fear, it is scarcely surprising that any ;^ject which may ofier 
a prospect of escape fiom a political situation so undignified 
and unsatisfactory should be hailed with a cordial welcome by 
all parties conceri^. 
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'The movement which culminated last October in the Quebec 
Conference, and in the Besolutions which have since been re- 
ported to the Home Grovemment, novel as it may apiKiar us 
on this side of the Atlantic, represents no novel idea to our 
North American colonists. The scheme of a Federal Union 
between the Canadas and the maritime provinces was indeed 
ventilated six years a^, in a correspondence between the Duke 
of Newcastle and the Canadian Government, biit the mmuspring 
of tlic Federative Movement must he sought not in any jjast 
or present impulse from Imperial autlioritios, but in the^ditical 
circumstances, necessities, and instincts of the provinces in which 
it has originated. It has, in fact, grown out of the crisis or 
(as it has been called in Canada) the ‘ dead-lock ’ by which thi? 
advocates of ^Representation by Population' have for some 
years past persistently impeded the practical ojjcrations of every 
successive government which has refured to adopt their 
When the Canadas, which were divided into twi> j>rovinces by 
Pitt in 1791, were reunited in 1840, thte trrms of union, so Ihr as 
the electoral laws of the colony were concerned, failed to pnnidc 
for the contingency which has since arisen t)f a reversal of th«* 
n^lative prmuirtioiis of jiopulation between the two pnivinces. 
West Canada, a large ]iortion of wbich was then an unreclaiin<'d 
forest, has now a population of more than a million and a half, 
exceeding by five or six hundred thousand that of the EasUtni 
Province, to which nevertheless an equal voice in the Canadian 
parliament is still allotted under the Act of 1840. By tlu* 
leading men of Upper Canada this state of things has been re- 
sented as an anomaly an(| a grievance, and failing to obtain 
redress for it, they resorted to a policy of obstruct! wi whicb 
has proved fatal to many measures of admitted importance to 
all parties and districts in the colony. The incemyenience oi‘ 
this position of affairs led, not unnaturally, those who were suf- 
fering under it to look out for the basis of a compromise which 
might, at all events, afford a prospect of the Queen^s Govern- 
mer.t bmng successfully carried on. This required basis has 
been found in the project of a BritiAh American Federation in 
wluch * Repfiboiitation by Population ’ shonld be accepted as a 
cardinal principle of um’on. 

It was, therefore, uo crude or capricious fancy which brought 
together the delegates from Canada, Nova f^tia, and New 
Byswick, who assembled last September in Prince Edward’s 
Jriikd. The prcliminaty gathering at Charlotte Town had 
y W its object to establish the basis of those negotiations which, 
after a further exchange of compliments between the repre- 
Wtativee of the contracting Powers at Halifax 4ad at St. 
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John’s, took the more definite and detailed form in ^hicli 
they are now presented to our notice, in die Besolutiona passed 
six weeks afterwards at the Conference of Quebec. In this 
last-named conclave, coinjMised of accredited representatives 
of all ]K)litical parties in the five provinces of British Nortli 
Amcricn, the various topics arising (»ut of the project they had 
taken upon themselves to discuss appear to have been handled, 
if we may judge from the results before us, with earnestness, 
vigour, and ni^eration. The hearty and almost unanimous 
a])proval witli which the Quebec programme has been greeted, 
both in the e(»lonics and in this country, disinclines us, espe- 
cially ]jc.nding those discussions in the Imperial Parliament, 
w'hich it must of course neccHsitate, to dwell critically on its 
details. There arc, nevertheless, points directly involving 
Imperial interests on wliieli, before the Executive Govem- 
inciit is empowered by Parliament to take action in the matter, 
it seems expedient that some expression of public opinion should 
be inrited. • . 

It will slu»r(cii and simplify our criticisms if we assume at 
the oiiirict that these international negotiatiems have been 
undertaken with the deliberate and honest purpose of carrying 
them oul to their fullest consequences. Let it be taken for 
gr.'inted that our >kortb American fellow-subjects are as hearty 
:is oiirselvi'S in ihcir devotion to onr Sovereign and her emjiire, 
and that no evidence is needed to prove the preamble of their 
firojerq. Dis!iii^.-^iiig, therefore, from our contemplation all the 
broflerivs of <M»lonial orations, banquets, balls, dejeuners^ and 
receptions, which have been festooned found the council-chamber 
of the North American plenipotentiaries, let ns examine for a 
few minutes tlieir scheme as a dry matter of business. 

Their first edition only is before ns. How far it may have 
since been* amended or revised, wc do not profess to know. 
Any alterations it may have experienced have been probably 
rather in the details tluin in the general outlines of the plan. 
As t(» its primary objects, let the ddegates speak for them- 
selves in their six opening Besolutions, whicli run as follows : — 

* That the best interests and present and future prosperity of 
British North America will be promoted by a Federal Union under 
the Crown of Great Britain, provided such Union can be effected on 
principles just to the several provinces. 

* That in ^ Federation of the British North American Provinces 
tho system of Government best adapted under existing circum- 
stances to protect the diversified interests of the several provinces 
and secure efficiency,' harmony, and permanency in the working of 
the Union wonld be a general Government charged with matters of 
common interest to tiie wholb country. Slid local Governments for 
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eadi of the Canadas and for the provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswig and Prince Edward’s Island, charged with the control of 
hfi fail natters in their respective sections, — provision being made for 
the admission into the Union, on equitable terms, of Newfoundland, 
the North-West Territorj, British Columbia, and Vancouver. 

* Thai in framing a constitution for the general Government, the 
Conference, with a view to the perpetuation of our connexion with 
the mother-country, and to the promotion of the best interests of the 
people of these provinces, desire to follow the model of the British 
Constitution so far as our circumstances will permit 

* That the executive aulhority or government shall bo tested in 
the Sovereign of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Iroland. 
and be administered according; to the well-understood principles of 
the British Constitution by the Sovereign personally or by repre- 
sentative duly authorised. 

‘ That the Sovereign or representative of the Sovereign sliall lie 
Commander-in-Chief of the land and naval militia forces. 

*That there shall be a Gksncral Lcgidaturo for the Federated 
l^vincee^ composed of a Legislative Council and Ilouse of 
Commons.’ * * 

The qualifications, powers, and number of members t^Iio an* 
to form the two Houses of the pro}X)sed Federal Parliament 
are then defined. The Legislative Council to consist 
seventy-six members, to be appointed by the Crown for life, in 
the following proportions for each province, viz.: — Twenty- 
four for Upper C«anada, twcniy-four for Lower Canad:u ten for 
Nova Scotia, ten for New Brunswick, four for Now’fouiullaiid. 
and four for Prince Edward's Island. All the incmhors of tin* 
Legislative Council to be British subjects by birth or naturali- 
sation, of the full age of thirty years, and j>ospcssing a property 
qualification of four thousand dollars. 

The ' Housa of Commons’ is to consist of 194 members, to 
be elected for five years, under the laws now iiv force in the 
several provinces respectively ; the pro[K)rtioii of members t(» 
be returned by each province dciicndiiig on the populatiou as 
shown by each decennial census. At the first election each 
province is to be entitled to return members in the following 
proportions, namely : — Upper Canada, dghty-two ; Lower 
Canada, sixty-five ; Nova l^otia, nineteen ; New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, e^ht; and Prince Edward’s Island, five. 
It is farther provided that in all re-arljnstments rendered neces- 
sary by increase of population in any province, the proportion 
of members to electors now fixed sh^ be retained. 

The Legislative powers proposed to be oommitted to the 
Federal Parliament are thus set forth : — 

* Ihe Federal Government shall hqve power to make laws for the 
peace, waUkr^ and good government of the Federated Provinces 
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(saving the sovereignty of England), and especially laws respecting 
^0 following auljeots : — 

* 1. The public debt and property. 2. The regulation of trade 
and commerce. 3. The imposition or regulation of duties of Cus- 
toms on imports and exports, except on eiqiorts of timber, logs, 
masts, spars, deals, and sawn lumber, and of coal and>otber miner&. 
4. The imposition or regulation of Excise duties. 5. Tho raising of 
money by all or any other modes or systems of taxation. 6. Tho 
borrowing of mon^ on the public credit. 7. Postal service. 
8. Lines of steam or other ships, railways, canals, and other 
works, connecting any two or more of the provinces together or ex- 
tending beyond the limits of any province. 9. Linos of steamships 
between the Federated Provinces and other countries. 10. Tele- 
graphic communication and the incorporation of telegraph com- 
panies. 11. All such works as shall, atthongh lying wholly within 
any province, be specially declared by the Acts authorising them 
to be fur the general advantage. 12. The Census. 13. Militia, 
military and naval service, and defence. 14. Beacons^ buoys, and 
lighthouses. 15. Navigation and shipping. 16. Quarantine. 17. Sea 
iishories. 18. Ferries between any province and a foreign country, 
or between any two provinces. Currenty and coinage. 20. Bank- 
ing and the issue of paper money. 21. Savings-banks. 22. Weights 
and measures. 23. Bills of exchange and promissory notes. 24. In- 
terest. 25. Legal tender. 26. Bankruptcy and insolvency. 27. Pa- 
tents of invention and discovery. 28. Copyrights. 29. Indians and 
lands ‘ reserved for the Indians. 80. Naturalisation and aliens. 
31. Marriage and divorce. 32. The criminal law (except the 
constitution of courts of criminsd jurisdiction), but including the 
procedure on criminal matters. 33. For rendering uniform all or 
any of tho laws relative to property and civil rights in Upper 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward's Island, 
and Newfoundland, and for rendering uniform the procedure of all 
or any of tho courts in these provinces j but any statute for this 
purpose shall have no force or authority in any province until 
sanctioned by the L^slatnro thereof 34. The establishment of 
a general Court of Appcid for the Federated IVovinces. 35. Im- 
migration. 36. Agriculture. 37. And generally respecting all 
matters of a general character not specially and exduaively reserved 
for the local Governments and Legislatures.'* 

* This last danse is obviously very loosely^ expressed, for what 
are * matters of a general character,” and who is to deddo whether 
a matter whidi may be in dispute between the Confederation and 
one of its members is of a general charaotor or not? Mr. Cardwdl 
has wisely pointed out^ in his despatch of the 3rd of December, that 
the success of the sdbeme dq>ends on mving a preponderating 
anthority to the Federal power ; and wo diould prefer to the fore- 
going enumeration of the powers of the Federal Pariiament, a 
simfle declaration that all powers are given to it except tiiose 
expresdy reserved to the several members of the Confederation. In 
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The appointment of lieutenant-govemDrs is vested in the 
Federal Government, together with the control over all courts 
of justice and the judicial iMitronage of the superior courts in 
each province, the judges of which are to hold their offices 
during good behaviour, and to be removable only on tlie 
Address of both 'Houses of the Federal Parliamonti. 

After pro'tdding that the local Legislatiu^e of each province 
shall be constituM in sudi manner as the existing Legislature 
of such province shall provide in the Acti consenting to the 
Union, it is further resolved that the local Legislatures shall 
have power to make laws on the following subjects : — 

‘ Direct taxation and the imposition of duties on the export of 
timber, logs, masts, sparse deal^ and sawn lumber, and of coals, and 
other minerals. 

‘ Borrowing money on the credit of the province. 

* The establishment and tenure of local offices, and the appoint- 
ment and payment of local officers. 

< Edneation ; saving the rights and privdlugos which the Protestant 
or Catholic minority in both Canadas inaj possess as to their de- 
nominational schools the time when the Union goes into operation. 

* The sale and management of public lands, excopting landa 
belonging to the General Government 

* Sea coast and inland fisheries. 

' The establishment, maintenance, and management of peniten- 
tiaries, and of public and reformatory prisons. 

‘ The establishment, mnintenaDce, and management of hospitals, 
asylums, charities^ and eleemosynary institutions. 

* Municipal institutions. 

‘ Shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer, and other licenses. 

* Local works. * 

* The incorporation of private or local companies, except such as 
relate to matters assigned to the Federal Legislature. 

‘Property and civil rights, excepting those portions thereof 
assigned to the General Legislature. 

‘Inflicting punishment by fine, penalties, imprisonment, or other- 
wise foi the breach of laws passed in relation to any subject within 
their jurisdiction. 

‘The administration of justice^ including the constitution, main- 
tenance, and organisation of tlio courts, both of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, and including also the procedure in civil matters. 

the constitution of the United States the contrary prindple was 
adopted. All powers were reserved to the several States which 
were not expressly made over to Union. We think that ex- 
perience has shown this to have bemi one of the fatal vines of the 
Ameriesa Constitution : and if British North America is to become 
^Stal^ we hope its citisens will profit by the mistakes of 
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* And generally all matters of a private or local nature.’ 

For the presumed purpose of obviating conflicts of authority 
between the Federal and local Legislatures it is further pro- 
vided— 

* That in regard to all subjects over which jurisdiction belongs to 
both tho Greneral and Local Governments, the laws of the Federal 
Parliament shall control and supersede those made .by the local 
Legislature, and the*latter shall be void so far as they are repugnant 
tg or inconsistent with the former.* 

All p<jwera of taxation are reserved to the representative 
branches of the Federal and local Legislatures, such imposts 
U\ be in all cases first recommended by message from the 
Govcmor-Goncrai or Lieutenant-Governor as the case may be. 
Any Bill of the General Legislature may be reserved for tlie 
K<»yal Assent, and may be disidlowcd by her Majesty (in ac- 
eordance with the present practice) within two years. All 
monies and securities for money belonging t<» each province at 
the time of the Union, together with all tlic public works, the 
property of such province, shall be vested in tlie Confedera- 
tiem. which shall assume all the debts and liabilities of such 
province, sueli di-hts not to exceed at the time of Union cer- 
tain amounts fixed by the Hcsolutious. 

After various stipulations as to tlie details of Intercolonial 
finance, the document concludes witli the followdug provi* 
sions • 

‘All nigiigemcnts that may bo entered into with the Imperial 
Gov(;rnmcnt for the defence of the country shall be assumed by tho 
Confederation. « 

‘That the Fedenil Government will secure without delay the 
oomplotioii of the Intercolonial Railway from Biviere-du-Loup 
through New Brunswick to Truro, in Nova Scotia. 

* The communications yrith the North-'Wcbtern Territory, and the 
improvements required for the development of the trade of tho 
great west with the seaboard, are regaled 1^ this Conference as 
subjects of the highest importance to the Conmeration, and should 
be prosecuted at tlic earliest possible period when the state of the 
Federal finances will permit the Legislatnro to do so. 

*Tho sanction of the Imperial and local Parliaments shall be 
►ought for the union of the provinces on the principles adopted by 
the Conference. 

‘ The proceedings of tho Conference, when finally revised, shall be 
signed by the delegates^ and submitted by each deputation to its own 
Gtoverpment, and the chairman is authorised to submit a copy to the 
Governor-General for transmistion to the Secretory of State for the 
Colonies.’* 

* A very important question on which these pppece afford no 
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Such are the leading features of this irapoartant State Paper, 
whidi ivill receive, no doubt, at the hauda of the Imperial 
Oovemment and Parliament the careful oonsideratHm whid, 
without prejudging the merits of the ease, it may be said un- 
questiunably to deserve. ‘ Will it work?’ is probaUy the first 
question 'vvJiiiii the statesman will ask hims^ as he contem- 
plates the various oog-wheels and contrivances of this some- 
what intricate politi^ machinery. Assuming that the in- 
ventors are not mere theorists, but practical men who have aa 
eye to their own best intei'ests and the social and material 
process of British North Americ^ have they presented to us 
a s^eme whidi will attain the objects they have in view, and 
which has in it the elements of jiermanent success ? It is said, 
and perliaps truly, tliat in adopting the image and superscrip- 
tion of her Majesty as the frontiqiiecc of their first edition, 
the authors of this Constitution provt themselves to he wise 
in their generation : uid whatever may be the ultimate ten- 
dencies of their project, the problems wftich surround it are 
quite sufficiently numerous and |icrplexjjig, without adding to 
them at starting the quadi*cniiia] clectitm of a chief magis- 
trate, after the fashion of their Rejniblicau neighlK>urs. It is, 
moreover, an evidence alike of ihetr foresight and their tenacity 
of time-honuured traditions that thcA' should have set before 
themselves as their model the framework of the British Cou- 
stitiitloii. Nor is it uuworthy of remark, that in a project 
which may be said to have grown out of what we in England 
have regarded as a democratic movement, namely, tlie claim of 
representation by })opu1ation, nearly all the changes suggested 
are of a distinctly ‘Conservative’ character. The pro]ierty 
qualification of Legislative Councillors, which is now only 
temporary, is to be made continuous. Instead of being elected 


information, is that relating to the fiituro condition of those torritorios 
and dependencies of the Crown in North America which arc not 
included widiin the present boundaries of the Five Provinces. We 
allude more particulwly to the territories now held by the Uudson’s 
Bay Company under the Crown by charter or lease. The Crown 
is doubtless bound to take care that the interests of its grantees are 
not prejudiced by these changes ; bul^ on the other hand, an English 
trading company is ill qualified to cany on the government, and 
provide for the defence, of a vast and inaecesaiblc expanse of con- 
tineostal territory. PrabaUy the best and most equitable solution 
wodM ^ the cession of the whole region to the Northern Federation 
fin* a fair indemnity ; and this would lead to tlio execution of the 
Hsat Northern Pacific Railway, under the auspices of the Federal 
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they arc to be Dominated for life.* Though the propamme 
contains no specific proposition resecting the francm^ it is 
uudcTst<K>d tliat the tendency of opinion in Canada is rather 
tinvards raising than lowering the qualification of electors. 
Wc do not hear a whisper of vote by ballot^ nor is it proposed 
to sliortcu the duration of the Federal Parliaments. In order 
\o centralise authority, and to reduce as far as may be to a 
municipal level tlie*local Legislatures, * all matters of a general 
* idiaractcr ’ arc, in addition to those enumerated in the Beso- 
liitions, placed under the control of the Federal Government; 
and though the distinction attempted to be drawn between 
general and local matters is in some respects scarcely traceable 
ill the draught minutes of tlie Coherence, the object they had 
ill view is sufficiently (*]car and intelligible. The selection of 
Ottawa as a metropolis has been dictated probably by tlie 
prudent principle which is said sometimes to guide republics 
in tlicLr choice of }iresuleiith, and piime ministers in their choice 
<if bisliofis, namely, that «>f neutralising fbrnnidable riMilries by 
doing honour to iusiguificauce. The financial arrangements as 
bctw'ecii Canada and the maritime pri»vinces apjiear to have been 
based 071 the adojitioii by the Federal (Tovemment of the debts 
and liabilities of all, and the relinquishment on the part of the 
local Legislatures of all their revenues, except those arising 
from the sale of lauds, and from certain export duties, the 
control o\er \vhich each local Government rcs]»ectively retains. 

The concluding Besolutioiis, uhieh have refer/mcc to the com- 
]i]etiou of the Intereulonial Railway and the opening of the 
Nor1h-We>t territory, ai*c not so muelnitoms of bargain between 
the ilelegates as a recital of their common aims and interests in 
the ]>roseeution to a successful issue of these important under- 
takings. The former has, it is well known, been tlie frequent 
Mibjoct of negotiations between tlie Imperial and Colonial 
(xovcmnients since the days of Lord Durham, and by corre- 
spoudciicc recentlv laid before Parliament its aeoom|)julunent 
a})|»ears Uj dc]>eud on the result of pending ajiplications ixom 
the Nortli Aiuoricau provinces for an Imperial guarantee, to 
which, ho>Yever, n4> reference is made in the document before 
us. Tliis and all the undertakings contemplated for the develop- 
ment of the industrial resources of British America must be 
regulated (as the langu^e of the Quebec Resolutions informs 
iis) by the state of llic Federal finances. 

* This, however, is one of the two points to which Mr. Cardwell 
objects on the pai't of the Ghivemment, because it atforda no reaiedy 
for a dead-lock between the two Houses. 
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. The result of tbcsc proposes, if carried into effect, would be 
the creation of a new State in North Amerioa, still retaining 
the name of a Britidh dependency, comprising an area about 
equal to that of Europe, a population of about fimr millionR, 
with an aggr^ate revenue in sterling of about two millions and 
a ludf, a debt of about sixteen millions, and C4UTyingon a trade 
(including exports, imports, and intercolonial eommcnic) of about 
twenty-eight millions ateriing per annum. If we consider the 
relative itositions of Canada and the maritime provinces— tlie 
f(»rmcr p>6sessing a vast and fertile back country, but no good 
harbours; the utter possessing good harbours but no back 
(Muintry — the former an unlimited supply of cereals but few 
minerals; the latter an 'unlimited supply of iroii.ini<l coal 
but little agricultural produ<^ — the commensal advantages 
of union between states so circumstanced are too (»li\ intis 
to need comment. The oompletHm of the TnteriH'Jonial Kail- 
way, and the probable annexation of the fertile ]N)rtTf•ll^ f>f 
the great North-Western territory to rlu* new eonfideratinii, 
form a portion only of the ]>robab]e con.'^etiuonccs of it> fnriiisi- 
tioii. tlic benefits of >vhich will not be limited to the colonies 
alone, but in which Europe and the w^orid at large will even- 
tually participate. 'WTieii the Valley of the Saskateliewan 
shall have been colonised, the communications between the Kcd 
Kiv er settlement and Lake Siqicrior completed, and the harlxair 
of Halifax united by one continuous line of railway witli the 
shores of Lake JLiuron, the three missing links between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans will have been supplied: and a 
political project tending however remotely to suc*h a (*onsnni- 
mation may well challenge the all but unaninions a] pro\ ai it 
has received from the commercial community in llriridi Nortli 
America. Politically speaking, it is equally nianilest that a 
Confederation with an aggregate {xvpulation oi' four niiliions 
could more cheaply and effectually ]>roride for its civil govern- 
ment and for its dmence, if nece^ary, against foreign attack or 
internal distuzbance than the. five isolated communities which 
it is now sought to combine. There are indeed those who, 
anticipating the inherent difficulties of federation, desire tJiat 
more complete fusion of interests which a legislative union 
would effect, but (with the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Dorion, 
and tliose wh<»se opinions he represents) wi objectors to the 
scheme belong to a class nrho w'ould go neypnd the plan pro- 
|iounded rather than thwart it or sft^ short of it. 

The real difficulties of the proposal consist in the due 
ndjustmeot of the threefold rdations between the lin}>erial, 
and Local Governments which the creation m this 
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vast confcilcrntion will involve. The colonial combinations 
of which wc have had experience in other parts, and at other 
periods of our empire, furnish few analogies for our guidance 
under the present peculiar conditions of the North American 
C!olonies. The consolidation of the Windward and Leeward 
Islands under the Governments of Barbadoes and Antigua, 
which took place about thirty years ago, was an arrangement 
devised simjily witk a view to official convenience, and left 
uatouched the constitutions of the several islands so combined. 
In the case of New Zealand, representative institutions were 
given to its six provinces, which were at the same time welded 
into a Federal Legislature, the Local and Federal Govern- 
ments having been created simultaneously by an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament in 1852. The ])re8ent proposals of the 
(Quebec Conference differ, however, in some important par- 
ticulars from the course actually adopted by Parliament in the 
casi! of New Zealand. The Provincial Councils of that colony, 
thoiigli inhibited by a iV*strictive clause from Ic^slating on 
some twelve' or thirteen interdicted topics, were in all other 
res]iccts left free (subject to tlic royal veto) to manage their 
own affairs. By the British American programme, on the other 
hand, all matters of a general character not sjiecifically enume- 
rated as of local (»r concurrent jurisdiction, arc intended to be* 
placed under the authority of the Federal (xovemment, and 
thereby the risks of cxmflict or attempts at * nullification ’ on the 
])art of the subordinate legislatures proportionally diminished. 
But the (“hief novelty, and, we may add, difficulty, presented by 
the (Quebec scheme is in the circ*umstancc that now for the first 
time in our colonial history five provinces, in all of which 
^ responsible government’ is an established rule of administra- 
tion, pn >pi»sc tc» su])eradd to their existing parliaments a superior 
and central machinery, in which the same system of govern- 
ment by ])arty is to prevail under the nominal rule of the 
(Queen's representative. It will probably be admitted by all 
who have watched whether ivith favour or disapproval tlie 
working of ^ resjionsiblc government ’ in the Colonics since 
its first introduction in C«anada five and twenty years ago, 
that it is, to say the least of it, n system tending to re- 
diK*e to the minimum the prerogatives of the Crown. Such 
a result will probably be its chief ])raisc and justification in 
the estimate of tliose who regard tlie ix>liticaL maturity and 
eventual independence of our colonics ns the gimt aim and 
object of Imperial policy. The practical difficulties, however, 
which beset the working of this critically-devised machinery 
were foreseen by its reputed inventor in 1839, and have since 
VOL. CXXI. NO. COXLVII.* O 
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been sufficiently illustrated. Neither by Lurd Sydenham, nor 
by hia three succesHors, was it put in action ; and it was not 
until Lord Elffin became GoTernoi^General in 1847, that he 
commenced the procciw of * giving his confidence ’ to each 
Executive Counidl in turn, retahiiiig at the same time, through 
all changes (»f his isdicy, the ocmfidence of his sovereign. 

In the Austmliim Colonies and New Zealand, and wherever 
this system lias been introduced, the Imperial Govcmnicut has 
coni]Kmndcd for the advantagtHi 8up]H>s(d to be inherent in it 
hy a surrender of power, and by submitting t(» the incon- 
veniences of a constant change in the Governor’s advisers. 
'Whether on these terms * responsible government ’ is a giMul 
or bod bargain, it is too late to inquire. It rests upon the <hfc- 
trine by which Adam Smith justified government hy jwrty 
nearly a century ago. ‘ Men desire,' he says, * to Imvc some 

* share in the management of public afi:airs (‘hiefly on account 
‘ of the importance which it gives them. It is u]>on the ]»o\vcr 
‘ which the greater jxirt of the leaxlifig men of evtTy country 

* have of preserving or defending their respective iin]>oiisiii(*e 
‘ that the stability and duration of every system of free gi>- 
‘ vei’iimcnt de|iends.' Whether this doctrine was rightly or 
wrongly aj*]»lietl to Canada a quarter of a century ago, \s c do ih»i 
protend to decide. The practical question we have nc»w to ask 
is, looking at the liitches and dead-locks to which t1ii< systc^n 
seems iu be liable, when applied to one colony alon<\ Imw will 
it work when half a dozen ^responsible govcrninoni << * arc 
called u]ion to combine in the same confederation ? A^sniniug 
even that all goes smtanthly, the su])erad<iition of a Federal 
Parliament to the existing institutions must, ol' eouixs in- 
crease the ordinar}' difficulties of CAmstitutional govennneiit in 
all new countries where the snpply of men uniting the quali- 
fications of leisure, capacity, aim inclination for the* task oi‘ 
legislation is unequal to the demand. TJic legislative crew of 
the ‘British North .imerica'* will not be less (including the 
local conncils and assemblies) tliaii between six an<l seven 
hundred hands, all told. Allowing for the frequent cliango of 
officers of all ranks, the question of keeping up the (iom))le- 
meut witli so slender a ])olitical reserve to fall back upon, 
may be serious. This, however, is the affair of the cx)lonists 
themselves. What w'e have to fear, and, if possible, to guard 
gainst, is the constant peril of a threefidd conflict of autho- 
rity implidl in the very existence of a federation of depen- 
dencies retaining, as now pnqKJsed, any considerable share of 
hitercciloniul independence. 

In order to illustrate oiu* argument, let us suppose the Pede- 
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ration to be C8taY)IiHhed, and a dispute respcctiiig some project 
of law to arise between the Parliament of Newfoundland and 
the officer administenne the government of that island. The 
dispute (as is the tendeney of colonial quarrels^ grows in the 
constitutional struggle^ and ends in a ministerial crisis. The 
Lieutenant-Govemnr, on ap])oaling fn>m his intractable senate 
at St. John's t(» the Central lilxccutive at Ottawa, is supported 
ill the first instance by the Governor-General in Council, but 
tRc Newfoundland members of the Federal House of Commons, 
finding perhaps that the question at issue is one in which the 
iimritimc ])rovinceb generally are interested, sucx^.eed in com- 
biTiing their representatives w'ith those of the Opposition for 
the time being in Canada, and the result is a vote of censure 
oil th(‘ Federal Executive, and a refusal to vote the salary of 
the. Liciitenant-Govcrnor on the annual estimates. Under 
these circumstances the GoYcmor-Geiieral has the option of 
moving with the obediepcc and ra]ndity of a marionette, in 
acconiaiicc with the fluctuating will of the colonial managers 
nho pull the wires, or he may adopt the more dignified course 
of^ubinitting the whole case to the Imperial Government, thus 
involving it in an arbitration between two suboniinate Legis- 
latures, ^^hich (however it nmy be conducted) must end in the 
disappointment of one, and may iin|)cril the loyalty of both. 

The fact is, we may schedule as we ])1cbsc ‘local’ and 
‘ general ’ topic^ of legislation ; we may define with the utmost 
])ossib](! distinctness the limits of each, or "the concurrent 
authority of both Governments ; we may equitably adjust finan- 
cial liabilities, and allot to the central and prorincial authorities 
tlicir rcNpective spheres of jiowcr over future redistributions 
and rearrangements ; hut it is on the accuracy and sharpness 
A\itli wIikK the prerogatives of the Federal Executive are 
lefined that the success and pennancncc of a constitution, 
neccDsarily clogged ^vith chocks and counter|ioiBcs, must eventu- 
ally dtqiend. it is hardly to be exjiceted that the local parlia- 
ments, with their rcs]Kmsible ‘ ministers,’ ^vill consent at once 
1o be reduced to the rank of a parochial vestiy, but it is by 
this process alone, and by their voluntary surrender of a very 
large share of the powers now left in their hands, that we can 
hope for a real consolidation of tlie provinces of British North 
America. If, as has been alleged, a Ijcgislative Union is un- 
attainable, because inconsistent with due securities for the 
rights guaranteeil to the French Canadians by Treaty or by 
the Quebec Act, and Federation is therefore the only alter- 
native, the' vital question for the framers of this Constitaiion 
is how the inherent weakness of all Federations can in this 
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instance be cured, and the Ccntnil (roveniincut armed with a 
Sovereignty wliich may be worthy of the name. It is the 
essence of all good Governments to have somewhere a true 
Sovereign j)ower. A Sovereignty which ever eludes your 
^asp, which has no local habitation, Provincial or Imperisil, 
is, in &ct, no Government at all. Sooner or later, the shadow of 
authority which is reflected from an unsubstantial ]>olitical idea 
must cease to have power among men. 

It has been assiuned by those who take a sanguine \ icw 'of 
this political experiment that its authors have steered clear of 
the rock on which the Washington Confederacy has sidit. lint 
if the weakness of the central government is the roi!k alhidcfl 
to, we fear that unless In clear water and smooth seas the ])i1ot 
who is to steer this new craft will need a more ])erfc(*t chart 
than the Resolutions of the Quebec Conference affonl, to 
secure him against the risks of navigation. It is true that 
instead of a j’l^csident elected ever^ four years’ you have a 
governor-general appointed by the Quern every six. It true 
also that the area of his mtminal dominion presents now no 
topic more formidable than the expiring jealousies of race be- 
tween our French and English colonists, to imperil the harinoii v 
of the British Federation. It is true that we have al>o now 
genuine aspiradtins of personal devotion to the soven igii, 
which were wanting to those who first organised the (M>iisti- 
tutions wliich resulted in the declaration of indc]»endcnec in 
1776. But it is in the rajiid ratio of progress at w’hich our 
colonists have advanced since that period, and in tlicir in- 
creasing sense of capacity for self-government, that we shall 
find our main difficulty in stranding together the t'liu threads 
of authority, which their spontaneous loyalty compels, as it 
were, the sovereign of Great Britain to retain.* And it is 
evident that if this authority or its semblance is to he con- 
tinued to any purpose of advantage either to the mothor- 
countiy or to the pronnees themselves, it can only be by 
gradually municipalising the local government and concen- 
trating authority in tlie newly-creatcd Federal Parliament. In 
the progress through its various stages of a project to which 
the annals of our empire present no parallel, it is more than 
probable that obstacles to its success now unforeseen may here 
and there arise, and tliat the pre&cnt apparent unanimity may 
be occasionally disturbed by sectional jealousies and conti'o- 
versics on ])oinls now left ])urpo8ely vague and undefined. On 
the whole, however, contemplating the future of this vast ex- 
periment, our hopes predominate over onr fears. But while iu 
the best interests of our colonists we are inclined to augur well 
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of this enterprise^ it must be remembered that the five provinccB 
whd were re|)resented at Quebec will not be the only parties 
'v\ho will be called upon to sign, seal, and deliver this inter- 
iinfional indenture, ny the fourth resolution of the Conference 
it is ] provided ‘that the Executive Authority or Government 
‘ shall be vested in tlic soverdgn of the United Kingdom of 
‘ (vveat Britain and Ireland, and be administered accoiding to 
‘ tlie wcll-understobd principles of tlic British Constitution, by 
‘ .the sovereign personally or by representative duly authorised.* 
In other words, tlie Queen is invited to retain a nominal sove- 
reignty, entailing considerable liabilities and perils, and to 
a(‘copt ill addition the inWdious functions of an arbitrator, in 
the event of disputes betwe^^n the associated states and the 
Federal authorities. Imperial England is not unaccustomed to 
one-sided bargains with her dependencies. The sound maxim 
that ‘ whoever jiays the pi])cr should order the tune,’ has been 
giMiorally invested in the conduct of our Colonial wars. For 
tiic most pait (Treat Britain has taken on herself the burdens, 
leaving to her dependencies the jirivi leges of freedom, and the 
])rcscnt pro])osa1 assumes accordingly that the honour and 
glory of cmjiirc arc a full equivalent for all its accompanying 
cinbarra'^sincnts. If the (Quebec project were to be regarded as 
in any sense a final arrangement, and the equivalent in honour 
or j)o\vcr to be derived by the Crown from the acceptance of so 
]icrilou.s an authority were to be weighed in the lialancc with 
the conunciisurate. risks,' the safety and dignity of the proffered 
posilion might he very questionable ; but it is impossible to 
regard tiiir* ])ro]>osed federation in anj^ other light than that of 
a tnuisiiimi stage to eventual independence; and in this view 
tlic ]»rociso form which Imperial sovereignty may for the time 
being assimie becomes a matter of comparatively secondary im- 
portance. There are those |ier}ia])s, who, if the choice were 
offered to them, might prefer an hereditary vice-royalty, or an 
iTideperideut constitutional monarchy inaiigurated under a prince 
of the blood-royal of England, to the rejmblic to which they 
believe themselves to be drifting, and which the experience of 
the Federal States, already burdened by a public debt not far 
short of that which has been accumulated by Great Britain in 
two centuries, proves to he rather an expensive luxury. But 
even if tlic pageantry of a court* and tlic dignity of a peerage 
could he trunsjihintcd at once to an unprepared and uncongenial 
soil, tlic success of such an experiment must depend entirely 
on the s])ontancous unanimity with ivhicli it was demanded by 
the colonists tlicmselvcs. And whctlier such a course were 
ado]>ta1, or the jircscnt rule through the Queen’s representative 
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cohtinued, the suhsisting relations between Great Britain and 
her Transatlantic provinces would remain unchanged^ and thd 
responsibilities of the former practically undlminishcd. 
with a long land frontier line swarming with marauders — ^with 
points of possible dispute bristling on all sides — with the risk of a 
fleet of anned ^Vmcrican schooners covering the Canadian lakes, 
when the six months’ notice already given of determining our 
treaty engagements in this behalf shall have expired — with the 
San Juan question still in abeyance — widi the north-west 
boundaries of Canada still undraned — with the vast*regioh 
which lies between the Red River and the Rocky Moimtaiiis 
left without any government at all, unless that of the irrespon- 
sible agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company, at Fort Garry, be 
deserving of the name — with all these elements of political 
difficulty hanging over our Transatlantic dependencies, this is 
not precisely die moment when, whatever form of govenunent 
they may chofise, our implied engagements for some s]i«ii:c at 
KNisk’of their military defence can be ^abruptly terminated. 

T|ie policy of retaliation, by which it wa.- once supposed tliat, 
in the event of an invasion of Canada, wx* had only to btuiibard 
m American sca-port, for every inland town in our colonics 
tnat might be sacked, is, on the report oi' our own military 
engineers, now faajtpily im]>raeticable. At this very time it 
would cost, we are infumied, half a million sterling to jiiit the 
citadel and works of Quebec in a complete state of defence, 
and recent refiorts ordered by the Government on die Xi»rth 
American frontier forts prove that a much lai*ger ex])enditure 
may be necessary. In addition to these charges an nrinuiiiciit 
may be required on the Lfikes. It is time, therefore, to inquh'C by 
whom these expenses arc to be borne ? If further ibrtiiications 
i|ise deemed requisite for the protection of our orth American 
colonists from attacks which they, it seems, do n(«t ap]irclicnd, 
they may mrhaps be manned, in ease of necessity, by their own 
militia and volunteers ; but whatever ])rogress they may make 
in aclf-defence, it can scarcely be expected that, in a country 
so thinly jieofiiccl, and hitherto so thriftily dis|)osed lu niililaiy 
matters, a sudden jump from one-seventh of the total cost of 
dicir defence, which is all they now defray, to an :issum]>tlon of 
the whole, is very Ukely to take place. &'or is it probable 
that if any prince of die blood-royal became t.t»-iiKTiTow the 
adopted sovereign of British North America, any material 
reduc^tion in die Imperial garrisons in those colonics would be 
immodiatclj eflected. But it is not lu the spirit of the eco- 
nomist who desires to get rid, on the best possible terms, of a 
profidess estate, that the Government and Parliament of Bng- 
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land will approach this important question. They hare ao- 
repted^ at the instance of enlightened colonial rrfonners at 
home, a fair responsibility for tlic defence of their dependencies 
abroad from perils arising from the consequences of Imperial 
policy. Of that responsibility they are prepared honourably 
to acquit themselves, until the time shall arrive when all 
perils traceable to that policy shall cease to threaten the 
distant provinces of the British Emjiire. 

^ But while voluntarily accepting the burdens inseparable 
from their costly and now profitless inheritance, tlic statesmen 
of England, luming no longer, as of old, to retain in helpless 
minority those communities of her empire which combine the 
ptiwers and qualifications of free states, hail with no feelings 
of apjirchciision or regret each symptom of nascent inde- 
jicndcnce iis it may disclose itself. By our past colonial policy, 
we have surrendered the ])rerogativcs not less absolutely thau 
the enioluments of empire, and their relinquishment has been 
basiMl un :i dcLibcrute consideration of the best interests, both 
of the jnftthcr-country and lier jwwiiiecs. The ]>eople of Eng- 
land have no desire to 8un]> asunder abru])tly the slender links 
which still unite them with their Transatlantic fellow-subjects, 
or to shorten by a single hour the duration of their common 
citizenship. On the contrary, by strengthening the ties which 
still remain, they would cenivert into a dignified alliaiire on 
undignified, because unreal, subserviency. History has waimcd 
theiu that it is not by futile attempts to retain^ in an inglorious 
subje<*tion its scattered satriipLcs, that the real groatuess of a 
nulioii call be advani^ed, but rather by an attitude of wattdi- 
fiilness lor the dawning of that inevitable clay, "when ‘ the 
“ years oi‘ ilieu* apprenticeship sliall have been passed^ and 
* nature sha’l have pronounced them free.' B;^ all the tokens 
of i‘a]iidly iiiereasiiig material prosj)erity, by the still more 
iiu]H)i'taTit evidences of intellectual and p^itieal development, 
as inauifoted in the records of the n^cent Conference at 
Quebec*, we arc led irresistibly to the inference that this stage 
has been well-nigh readied in the history of our Transatlantic 
provinces. Hence it comes to pass that >ve aece]»t, not with 
fear and trembling, but with nnmbced joy and satisfaction, a 
voluntary })i*oelamatiun, which, tliuugii crouched in the accents 
of loyalty, and jirofteriug an enduring allegiance to our Queen, 
falls yet more wclcom€‘ on oiur cars as the liarbinger of the 
future and complete independence of British North America. 
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Art. VIII. — 1. Memorials of King Henry VIL Edited by 

James Gairdker. London: 1858. 

2. Letters and Papers illustrative of the Reigns of Richard II L 

and Henry VIL Edited by James Gairdneb. 2 vols. 

London: 1861—1863. 

f )p the volumes before us, the * Memorials ’ were pidilislied 
in 1858, and the two volumes of the * Letters ’ in 1861 
and 1863. Dmnes, historians, and novelists are in the habit 
of discounting their literary reputation, if not of anticipating 
their more mature judgments, by publishing their works in 
instalments; but we could have wished Mr. (iairdner had 
abstained from this inconvenient ])ractiee. As the case stands, 
we have the benefit of some supplementary information from 
him in the &ha 2)0 of a Preface added rather than prefixed to 
the work; but a different schonc of piihlleation might liavc 
admitted of a more convenient arrangement of the various con- 
tents of his volumes. 

Mr. Gairdner’s object has been to t*o1lcct siieh fragments of 
historical documents as bear upon English history during the 
reigns of Bichard III. and Henry VII. As yet the result 
can scarcely be considered as great ; and although we have to 
thank him for placing in an accessible form many valuable 
papers, the reader must not look to his voluinos for the same 
continuous scries of histqfie documents which gives so groat an 
interest to Mr. Bergenroth s Calendar of* the S])anis*' State 
Pai>€r8, or to Mr. Stevenson’s Calendar of the Foreign State 
Papera of the time of Elizabeth. It is indeed remarkalde how 
rajndlv after the accession of Henry VII. j)iiblio wirresiiondenco 
and other historic memorials appear to have multijdicu, and we 
woukl only notice as an illustration Mr. StevcnHoii’s volume oi‘ 
592 pages, containing the corr^pondcncc of scarcely two years, 
when eonti*asted nifh the documents containerl in Jlr. Gaiwlner’s 
volumes. 

So far as the rcjOT of Bichard Is concerned those doeuments, 
though few in number, arc of considerable interest. It will be 
remembered that, in tlic aeoouiit of this reign given by his- 
torians, little information is forthcoming as to the foreign 
relations of England ; but we come now on the traces of iin- 
])ortaut negotiations which, had RichanVs reign been prv)- 
longed, Tnmht ])robahly have led to great results. These docu- 
ments confirm tlic opinion of the jiolitical ability of tlie monarch. 
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which wc expressed in a recent Kuinber of tliis tloufnal. 
Kichard had scarcely mounted the throne hefiirc lie took 
measures to induce the Duke of Brittany to secure the Earl of 
liichmoTKb then a fugitive in that country ; and Mr. Gidrdner* 
gives us the instructions addressed to Thomas Hatton, the 
agent employed in the negotiation. The necessity was press* 
ing, ior, in the words of Grafton, the Duke of Brittany ' not 
^ only refused to* keep the Earl of Richmond a prisoner, but 
also was ready to aid and succour him with men and money, 

* and all things necessary for his transport into England.’ 
Evidence of ])ccuniary assistance thus given to Ridimond 
is ])resented by Mr. Gairdnerf in the shape of a warrant for 
an advance t(» him of 10,000 crowns of gold, due provision 
being taken that the Treasurer should require a receipt for the 
same. The equivocal luiturc of a transaction in these times did 
not relieve it of its formal character, and an amusing instance 
of these practices may be given in the W'ords of tlie Lord Great 
Chamberlain wlicn jirc^cd to give a receipt for a French bribe. 
‘ This gift/ said the diguitaiy, ^ procccdcth of the king your 

* master s liberality, not of my request : if it please you that I 

* sliall re<*ei^c it, [mt it here in my sleeve, and other letter or 

* testimonial get you none of mc.‘ 

The Duke of Jlrittany did not, however, feel secure in the 
course he was taking, and in August, 1483, he sent George 
de Alainbicr to iufonn Richard tliat Louis XI. of Franco was 
urging him to make Richuumd over to his keeping, and tliat 
as the ])i'o]H)sal was declined he threatened war on Brit- 
tany. To meet this danger he prayed succours from Richard ; 
blit the latter had otiier means of securing his- ends so far as 
Richmond was eoiiccmcd; for wc learn fn>in the pa^^cs of 
Gnifton the ])articiilar8 of the secret intrigues by which he 
made Brittany an unsafe residence for Richmond, who consulted 
Jiis own safety by a flight into France. 

Ricdianfs true relations with Louis XI. derive a new light 
from Mr. Guirdner s pages. According to Commines — 

‘ Immediately after King Edward’s dcatli Louis received letters 
from the Duke of Gloucester, who had usurped llie Crown of En- 
gland. . . . This king Richard sought the King’s fricn^hip,* and 
was desirous, as 1 suppose, to have the pension paid to him. But 
the King would make no onstrrr to his letters, neither gave his mes- 
senger audience, but esteemed him a wicked and cruel tyrant.’ (r.2 10.) 

But Mr. Gainlncr publishes a letter (July 21, 1483)} from 


* Letters, vol. i. p. 22. 
t Ibid,, p. 25. 


t Ibid,, p. 54. 
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Louis to Bichard, stating ^ Si je vous puis fair quelquc service 
‘ je le feray de tresbon cueur, car je vueil bien avoir vostre 
‘amytie;’ and Bichard’s reply (Aug. 18)*, stating, ‘Je 

* nentens point roDqtre tell'es trdves comine cydevant estoient 

* conclutes.’ The relations between the two sovereigns were, 

therefore, friendly, but we shall see presently that inducements 
were soon to i)e offered 'with a view to induce Richard to adopt 
a difterent line. • 

For nhilst the above ecanmunications were in progress,^ 
BicJiaixl had opened negotiations ^vith Ferdinand and Issibclla 
of Arragon and Castille. His instructions to his agent Bernard 
dc la Forse arc given by Mr. Gairdnert 9 as well as the instruc- 
tions which were in consequence addresscKl by Isabella to De 
Sasiola, an agent whom she sent to England in From 

these papers it ap])ears that Richard’s , desire for amity nas 
reciprocal — that Isabella was prepared to confirm former treaties 
— and, lastly, that the agent was ernfanvered to enter into 
arrangements with Ricbanl hy which the Spanihli sovereigns 
would undertake to assist him in a war with I raucefor the reco- 
very of the territ<»ries formerly attached U} the British CV<»wii. 
But De Sasiola was also instnicteil to inform Biclnird that 

* the Queen of Castille was turned iu her heart from England 
^ in time past for the uukiiidness the which she ttmk against 

* the King last deceased, whoin'Clctd pardon, for his refusing 

* her and taking to his wdfe a wid<»w of England. For the 

* which cause also was mortal w’ar betwixt liim and the Earl of 

* 'Warw'ick, the which took ever her |>art to the time of liis 
' death.’ But no>v that Edward was dead, she stated her wish 
to follow her own inclinations iu the sluijMi of friendly rclalioiis 
with England. 

The document we have quoted appears to have been unknown 
to Mr. Prcs(M)tt, when, writing of Isabellas suitors, he stated § 
that among them ‘ w-as a hrother of Edward not iuiprobably 
‘ Richard Duke of Gloiu^ter ; * and then proceeded to specu- 
late oil the amount of crime which might, have been avotdfxl 
had Gloucester’s marriage with Isabella taken place. 1'lic 
cause, however, which Isabella ascribed for Warwick’s hostility 
tc)waV(is Edward does not affect Mr. Kirk’s | argument that 
the originating cause was the failure of Warwick's scJimcs for 
a French alliance, which w-as the result of the Woodville 
marriage. 


* Letters, vol. i. p. 34. f P- 23. t Jbtd., p. 31. 
S Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i. p. 173. (1854.) 

If Life of Charles the Bold, vol. ii. p. 15. 
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But to return to the Sasiola negotiation. The overture was 
referred by Bichanl to his Council *; and Mr. Gairdner has 
discovered the cautious instructions given by tlic King to 
Bernard dc la Forsef who, whilst he was authorised to renew 
the former treaties, was warned in any case to avoid any cliarges 
to wdiich Kichard might thereby be put. 

Another proposal was also to be made to Bichard with a 
view to induce him to break witli France ; and it is conveyed 
in oue of the most interesting papers in Mx, Gairdner’s collec* 
*tion, which indeed, exce]>t for its length, wc should gladly 
have transferred to our pages.^ The document to which we 
refer is the instrikction wliich tlie Archduke Maximilian ad- 
dressed to the agents sent by him to England in 1 484 ; and it 
coiiliiins nn admirable summary of the state of affairs tlien 
exisling in the Low (^untries. The bones of Charles of Bur- 
gundy would have stirred in the grave ctiuld they liave been 
made to feel the ]MiKition of his kin at this period. A C(»m- 
nionalty in Flanders ass^iuing dominion — possessing themselves 
of his grandchildren — issuing edicts in the name of the youth- 
ful l’hiK|) — rebelling against Alaxiniilian — and, as he alleged, 
forcing him into a disastrous treaty Avith France — all these 
facts arc narrated in the instaiictions, and not without refe- 
rence to a w'dl-defined sc'heine of vengeance and retaliation. 
^ Ccs cliohcs/ said the Archduke, ‘ touebent non sculement 
‘ moil dlt mdgneur mais aussi tous autres princes a rauctoritc 

* et beigneurio desquclz il est actempte et coutrevenu toiitcs ct 

* qiiantcb foiz (|uc subjeetz se rcbdlent ii feucontre de leurs 
^ ]>rinccb ; ’ and on this }>rinciple llicliard Avas n>«ked to forbid 
coiiunercial intercourse between England and Flanders, and to 

troi>|)s for tAvo years to assist Maximilian in reducing 
his rebellious subjects. In return for this assistance 3klaxi- 
milian offl^red Bichaiid a force of 14,000 men for tAvo years, 
Sind of G,CH)0 after tliat period, to assist him in the conquest 
of Franco. If, hoAvever, Bichard' should jirefer a Avar with 
Scotland, half the above aids was offered ; but the negotiators 
Avere directed to use their utmost effiirts to prevent Kichard 
from making peace with France, and Avcrc intbmicd of Maxi- 
milian's fixed uetcnniuation to recover Burgundy from France. 
Nor was this all. Maximilian had learnt that an embassy 
had arriA'ed in EnglamI fnini Brittany, and his agents were 
4lirectod to jiniposo an alliance betAvecii hunsell', Kichard, and 
the Duke of Brittany on principles of mutual assistance as 


* Ellis, 2uil series, vol. i. p. 152. 
t Letters, vol. i. p. 48. 


X Ibid^ vol. ii. p. 3. 
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aid to Richmond and lus followers. ^ 

Had the duration of Eicliard’s reign given him opportunities 
of availing liimself of the overtures thus made from so many 
quarters, there can be little doubt that events of a stirring and 
impcu'tiint character must have ensued. If wc (»nly take the 
2 >ro|)o>;il of a tihmrtite alliance between Ricliard and Maxi- 
milian and the Duke of Brittany, we find ourselves in thq 
midst of the same combination which in the time of Charles the 
Bold had shaken the stability of the French throne. But these 
things were not to be, and the battle of Bosworlh left it to 
Henry VII. to gather up the threads of thes<' pro|H)sals and 
to fashion new intrigues and political combinations. 

Mr. Gairdncr has given us a few oth^ papers of tlic jx'riod 
of Richard, which do not, however, call for spcndal remark. Si »nie 
of them relate to a negotiation for a truce ^Yi 1 l 1 Sc'othnid, and 
others relate to Irish affairs and the ISarl of Desmond. For 
the amusement of our readers wc will only a^d that in Richard's 
instructions 1r) the agent sent to Desmond, pmvisioii i< made 
that the Earl should ‘ renounce the usage and wearing of Irish 
‘ array,’ * and the envoy w’as furnished with certain parcels of 
cJfdhiug to be given to him comprising, amongst other urtiides, 
‘ thre shertes and kyreheffes, thre pair of hosen, oon of scarlet, 
* another violet, and the third black.^ Nor wtmld these gar- 
ments seem quite superfluous if we are lo judge of Irish c4»stmnc 
from Lindsay’s sta'temeiit where he says the Scotch were clothed 
after the Irish manner ‘with anc mantle — ane sclut, going 
‘ bare legged to the knec.’\ 

We find also an account} of ‘the funeral rites of Kilward 
IV. from an imperfect manuscript in the Herakf*; (’ollcgc, 
to whicJi Mr. Gairdner adds an extract from anotlicr account 
in which it is stated thtit at the conclusion of the ceremony, 
‘ all the heralds threw their coats of arms wliich belong^ 
‘ to the King into the said grave, and iimncdiiitcly there 
‘ was rendeivd to them othcar coats of arms of the King of 
‘ England which they put on.’ The whole ccrcmunial was, 
however, sim])le in character if compared with the elaborate 
ceremonial at <)tbcr royal funerals, as, for instance, that of 
Charles A de>.crilicd in Mr. StevonsonV volume of the State 
]>apcrs of Elizabeth. 


* letters, vol. 5. ]>. 69. 
t Chronicles of Scotland, vol. i. p. xxiii. 
J Letters, vol. i. p. 3. 
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AVe have seen how already in the time of Bichard, the v.cb 
of foreinrn intrigue and interference was drawn anmiid Kug- 
land. Ilie fact becomes far more apparent in the reign of 
Henry VI and as it has scarcely received as yet sufficient 
attention fi-oin historians, we propose now to examine tlie prin- 
cijial documents which bear on the subject. 

The first t)f these papers which deserves to be cited is the 
corrcsjMtiidcncc relating to Perkin Warbeck, an episode in the 
diistory of Ilciury which has always been the subject of much 
interest and some douhtw Mr. Galrdner expresses his susjiieion 
that the story of Warbc(*k *has, like other marvellous tales, 

* gained ccnisiderably in the telling;’ and he considers that the 
account given by Lord Bacon in his history of Henry Vll. 
was such as to justify even ^Valpole’s historic doubts. He 
speaks of tlic ‘ misconceptions* of Bacon, and states that * if we 

* divest the story of Perkin AVarbcck of those startliug features 
^ wliich have been ascribed to it by Lord Baccm, we only find 

* that he was one of a faeries of impostors rather cleverer than 
‘ the 

Mr. (fsiirdncr asserts that Bacon, in quoting from the con- 
t-em]iorary annals of Bernard Andre, has mistaken his mean- 
ing. I1ic instances he gives d«> not, however, appear to be 
important. It is easy to believe that Bacon, in describing the 
reception of Henry in London, may have read the word 
l(Ptattf* r ns being Intenter ; and it appears to us wholly unno- 
cessarv to quality Bacon’s detailed dcscripfjoii of Mai'garet’s 
instni(*tions to Warbeck ^ as a clumsy fiction to account for 
‘ facts which (‘oiild not be denietk’ Bacon’s details cannot 
indeed be literally accej»ted any more than Andre’s account of 
Henry's pit>iis thanksgiving after Bosworth. Both historians, 
after the fashion of their time, filled up their descvijitions with 
such accessories as seemed to them characteristic of the event; 
and we do not admit that in giniig this form to their narrative 
they resorted to ‘clumsy fictions,’ or necessarily diniinl»hcd 
their own authority in the relation of facts. 

Mr. (lairdner further iK>ints out as an error Bacon’s account 
of the origin and parentage of Warbcck. Andre states that 
Perkin was brought up {educatum) by a Jmv named Edward, 
to whom Edward IV. had st<KMl godfather. Ba(*on, hourever, 
according to Mr. Gairdner, not only states that Warbeck was 
the mn t»f a converted Jew, ‘ but also committed the egregious 
‘ blunder of making Perkin himself King Edwaixl's gislson. 
‘ . Nor docs the mistake end here, for I^)rd Bacon adds 


* Memorials, p. xxx. 
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* a conjecture of Jus own (wluch Hiime further inipn>ycs by 

* givinp^ it as an of contemporaries), that Perkin was 

' not only King Ktlwanl's s^Bon 3 but also his son.’ Mr. 
Gainlncr has lici’o adojited tne views of Sir F. Madden in his 
elaborate essay on the history of Warbeck*: and Madden’s 
estimation of Jiacon’s work was not high. ^It is little mitre,’ 
he says, * than a re]ictition of what he found in preceding 
^ writers, eked out and embellished in a style aeconiant with 

* the jirevailing taste of his time.’ W e are, however, nqt pre-** 
pared to accept this estimate, and we rather adopt the higher 
view of Bacon’s merits as an historical writer which arc \Qry 
well expressed by Mr. Spedding, a most competent critic, in his 
striking and interesting preCwc to the ‘ Life of Henry VFI.’t 
Bacnm certainly desermes Perkin as the son of the con- 
verted Jew, and gives the story as to his n»yal godfather. 
The error is in itself of minor im]Kn*tanec, except as leading 
to Bacon’s inference of the effect which such a rclatiimship 
might hare had on the imagination of P^rki i .. But such a result 
might, under any circumstances, have been likely lf» occur ; for. 
as Mr. iSjiedding has observed, Perkin, acciirding to Andr<?’s 
narrative, was, in one capacity or anotlier, u niembcr of the 
family of the Jew convert. King Edward’s godson, and he must 
tlius in early Htc have been familiarised ^rith facts and associa- 
tions most important as regards the character w'hich he wa«( 
hereafter to assume. But as regards Bacxm’s d(*scription ot 
Warlieck and his fortunes, we 6nd it i>refaccd by the following 
paasage : — 

' There was a rircunuiance wkinh U menHoned hy one tit at writ 
in the same time, that is very likely -to have made somewhat to tlio 
matter: which is that King Inward IT. was his godfather. Which, as 
it is somewhat sttspieious for a wanton prince to become gossip in so 
mean a house, and might make a man tliink that he fjiigJit indeed 
have in him some base blood of the houso of York ; so at the least, 
though that were not, it m^ht give the occasion to t/te J»oy, in being 
called King Edward’s godson, or perhaps in sport King Edward’s 
SOD, to entertain such thoughts into his head.’ 

Our italics are si^rcely needed to shi»w that in giring tlic 
narrative to which this passage was the introduction, and as it 
were the key-uote, Bacon did not propose to git'c an hish»rio 
narrative of actual events. If he reccuds the story regarding 
Perkin’s godfather, he describes it as ^ a circumstance mentioned ’ 
by an anonymous contemporary. The circumstances are * somo- 

* Archsolog., xxvii. p. 153. 

t Bacon’s Works, vol. vi. (1858.) 
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' what suBpioJous/ and the effects as regards Perkin art', carefully 
defined as possible contingencies. Surely tliis affords no jus- 
tification for Mr. Cruirdner’s charges against Bacon egregious 
‘ blunders/ and of ‘ conjectures of his own.’ 

Mr. Gairdner also gives as an instance of Bacon's ^miscon- 
^ ceptions ’ his account of the investigation stated to have been 
orderwl hy lleiiry into the circumstances of the murder of the 
Princes in the Tower, an account which he considers would go 
^ar to justify "W'aljiole’s argument that as regarded the two 
surviving acesusod parties, l^htoii was only a wretch hired to 
assume the guilt of a crime he had not committed, and Tyrrcl 
was too honourable to commit the act. ' ^ If Henry,’ says Mr. 
Gairdner. ‘with all his efforts could produce no more satisfac- 
" t<iry |»riK»f that the murder ^vas really perpetrated, he must be 
‘ held t<i have failed indeed.’ The reader would sup]Kisc fmm 
Mr. Gairdner’s remarks that Bacon refers to the results of the 
cxniniiiali<ni of Tyrrcl and Dighton as conclusive regarding 
the murder. But the fift't is that Bacon lays claims to no such 
result. All that he states, assuming that the examination did 
take ])iace. may he summed up in his own -words: — 

‘ Thus much w^as then delivered abroad to be the cfiect of these 
examinations ; but the King nevertheless made no use of them in 
any of his declarations. Whereby as it seems those examinations 
Irft the business somewhat perplexed, . . . Therefore, this kind of 
proof being (eft so nahed^ the King used the more diligence ... for 
the tjucing of Perkin.’* 

There remains the question whether Bacon is correct in 
stating that the examiimtion had taken place. The statement 
ap])cars to rest (i'n his s(dc autjhority. Sir Thomas More indeed 
stalest that ‘ at such time as Sir I. Tyrrel w^aa in the T«»wcr 
‘ for trcaarfin committed against King Henry VIT., both 
‘ Dighton and he were exaininf^l ; ’ bnt Mr. Spedding has 
pointed out J that the period when Tyrrel was in the Toiver 
was many years later, namely, iu lo02, and that :unoiigst tlie 
])ersoriB then arrested there is no mention of Dighton. It 
does not, however, follow that no examination had taken ]dace 
provioiis to 1502 ; and Mr. S|)edding has shenvn that, taking 
into a('C4)urit the exigencies of tJie time, there are good grounds 
for believing that such an examination may have been set on 
foot. Under these cire.umstanees wc Chink that our readers 
will concur with us in the oinnion tliat the matter is by no 

* Bacon’s Works, vol vi. p. 143. 

f Life of Richard 111., p. 182. (1821.) 

{ Bacon’s Works, voL vi. p. 141. 
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means so clear from doubt as to 'warrant Mr. Gairdner in re- 
ferring to it as an instance of Bacon’s * misconceptions.’ 

As to Mr. Ciairdner’s furdier charge against Bac*oii of 

* blundering statements ’ as proved by his account of the coun- 
tenance aim patronage which were subsequently extended to 
Tyrrcl by Henry; it is sufficient to remind our readers that 
Henry was not overscrupulous as to the eliaraclcr, public or 
private^ of his agents. Mr. Uairdner’s own pages explain lu»w, 
as in the cases of Sir Bobert Clifford and Sir Kobert Curzon^ 
his agents might easily ^mss through the gradations of triiitisr, 
spy, and &vonred employ^. Nor can we forget that for jmr- 
poses of 'I^Mter deception, Henry frequently caused his own 
agents 4o%e proclaims as traitors at Paul’s Cross. 

But as reganls Warbeck’a early history, we find that ^Ir. 
Gairdner considers that the most satisfactory document yet 
discovered is his own confession printed by lionryV command*, 
in which he also notices the absence of any reference to the 
influence of the Duchess Margaret. f *‘Bac however, states 
that the confessum ^vas printed in extract : — 

* Wherein/ he says, * the King did himself no right. For us there 
was a laboured talc of particulars, . . . there was little or nothing 
to purpose of anything concerning Perkin’s designs, or any practices 
that had been held with him, nor the Duchess of Burgundy ... so 
much as named or pointed at. So that men missing of that they 
looked for, looked for what they knew not what, and were in more 
doubt than before. But the King chose rather not to satisfy than 
to kindle coals.’ { * 

The inconvenient result of the step taken by Henry docs 
not admit of question, but it was consistent w'ith his ch;'ractcr 
and policy ; for he could scarcely have desired to record the 
hostile intentions of so many sovereign-s, wlio hod in turn aided 
and abetted Warbcck, or to re^^ster tliclr more or less fornitil 
recognition of hia claims.§ Margaret’s intcrlcrciicc was at all 
events avovred and notorious. Henry himself in writing tt) 
Sir G. Talb«)t I in 1495, sjsikc of ^ the groat malice that the 

* Lady Margaret beareth eoiiliuually against us, as she showed 

* latciy in sending hither of a feigned boy.’ Mr. Gainincr 
also gives us a memorial which she addressed in the same year 

j^KLcttcrs, vol. i. p. L t Hid,f vol. ii. p. lii. 

^ I Bacon's Henry VII,, p. 195. (Spedding*s edition.) 

{ Other versions of the Confession may, however, have been 
eurrent; for instance, the one in the Harleiau Miscellany, vol. xi. 
p. 367; but this version is not consistent with Grafton, to whom the 
writer refers. 

I Ellis’s Letters, 1st scries, vol. i. p. 20. 
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on behalf of Warbeck to the Pope*, and there is extant a 
Icttcrf from Ferdinand and Isabella to De Puebla, showing 
that she had made a similar communication to them. 

Late investigations have thrown much light on the extent 
tf» which foreign sovereigns were disposed during Henry's 
reign to intermre actively in matters of internu concern 
ill England, and no better evidence can be given than that 
which is afforded by the proceedings in reg^ to Warbeck 
and Edmund de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. As regards the 
former it is to be observed, that although much ingenuity and 
research have been devo^ to the subject, his history has 
generally been considered rather in the light of a romantic 
<>l>isode, and Henry has beta accused of attaching too much 
iiii]K)rtance to his pretensions. And in the case of Edmund de 
la Pole, even Bu(*xin appears to have considered that Henry 
had committed an error in policy. Zt may therefore be useful 
to examine those two cases with reference to the correspondence 
both in Mr. Gairdner's and Mr. Bergenroth’s volumes, and we 
arc of ttpiiiion that the result will go far to justify the activity 
and vigilance of Henry. 

WarbcckV own statement of the encouragement given to 
him by foreign princes up to the year 1493, previous to which 
date he harl already been received in Trdand, France, and 
Burgundy. Is contained in a letter which he addressed to Queen 
Isabella on the 2oth of August 1499h In tliis letter ( he 
states that the King of the Komans, the Archduke Philip, as 
also the Sovereigns of Saxony, Denmark, and Scotland, had 
shown themselves friendly to his int^csts. Nor were these 
assertions eventually denied by Henry himself. For De Puebla 
records an interview which took place between Henry and 
Warbeck when a prisoner, in the course of which the King 
said in his presence that Warbeck had deceived the Pope, the 
King of France, the Archduke, the King of the Bomans, the 
King f>f Scotland, and almost all Princes of Christendom 
except Ferdiunnd and Isabella. The object of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, at this period, was to attach Henry to their interests 
as against France ; and for this purpose they were ready to exert 
their influence to bring about a good understanding between 
England and Scotland, and to rdieve Henry from all appre- 
lieiibion that the King of Scotland would espouse Warbeok’s 
cause. Acconlingly they informed Henry $ that they had re- 
turned no answer to an appeal which Warbeck had made for 

* Memorials, p. 398. t Bergenroth, p. 61. 

t Hid.^ pp. 50. 61. § iUd., pp. 61, 67, 71* 
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tlicir assifitance ; and they also stated that whilst it was their 
intention to avail themselves of the arrival of a Scotoh ambas- 
sador to induce James IV. not to assist the * * * § so-called Duke of 
* York, who seems to have turned out an impostor,’ they would 
also send an embassy to n^tiate peace betweei^ Henry and 
James. Not only did they thus designate Warbeck as an 
impostor, but they offered to prove him to be so. 

* With [respect,’ said they to De Puebla in 14^ 'to what you 
write, that the King of France has sent a paper with the seal of bis 
Council, and a declaration fbom the king of arms of Portugal; stating 
that he of York is the son of a barber and offering to send over his 
father and mother, we have to observe that if the King of England 
wish something of the ^ind we can dg it much better than the King 
of Fhuice. We can send him the deelaratioiis of many persons who 
know him.’ {Bergenrothi p« 92.) 

And in 1497, wo find* that Fenlinand and Isabella were' 
canting the evidence they had collected lo be translated into 
Latin, with a view to its being sent to TIcury with notarial 
oertificatcB.t 

Warbeck’s proceedings in the Netherlands had in the mean- 
while called for active measures on the part of Henry, whc» 
deroatched Poyning and Warham, in 1493, to request Philip 
to banitii the fumtive from his dominions.} Philip’^ rqdy was 
that he himself would abstain from assistance, but thiat as 
regarded Margaret ' she was absolute in the lands of her doniTy. 
' and he could not interfere.’ The value of this reply is best 
judged by a reference to a treaty §, which in 1496 he concluded 
with Henry, in which it is not only stipulated tliat Philip 
should prevent the duchess from aiding or harlxiuriu^ English 
rebels, but that he should deprive her of her domains if she 
contravened the engagements. 

It seems, however, that even in this quarter W aVbcck did not 
receive the aid he expected ||. for he thence proceeded to the 
Court of the King of the '^mans, where his intrigues soon 


* Bergenroth, p. 135. 

t It is carious, however, to find that in tlio key to the ei|>her of 
the Simaneas Correspondence Warbeck’s name is inserted in the 
chapto specially reserved for royal personages (Bergenroth, Pref. 
Ixzxiv.); and Mr. Bergenroth notices that it was only when Warbeek 
was a prisoner in Henry's hands that Ferdinand and Isabella alluded 
to him otherwise tbaa as the 'so ealled Duke of York,’ or 'he of 
'York,’ p. 147. 

I Bacon’s Henry VII., p. 145. 

§ l^mont, Corps Diplom., vbl. iii. pt. ii. p. 836. 

II VignoHe’s Deposition, Letters, vol ii. p. 821. 
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attractcil the attention of Henry, who directed his ^ent 
Machado secretly to call the attention of Charles VIIlT of 
France to the intention of the King of the Romans to give 
assistance ‘ an garson qni se fait renoimner Flantagenet’ 
There is direct evidence, inHeed, that Maximilian gave a fivour- 
able reception to Warbeck * * * § ; and when eventually the latter 
withdrew, we find Ferdinand and Isabella excusing Maximilian 
to Henry on the ground * that it would not be honest if he not 
^ pnly abandoned him of York, but also declared directly 

* against c»ne whom he had entertained and always favoured.’ t 

The rec^irds at Venice, however, supply conclusive evidence 
of the interest taken by Maximilian in the fortunes of Warbedc. 
Ill 1495 we find his ambassador at Venice reporting to ihn 
Signdry that the free action of his Sovereign was impracd ' by 
‘ his having to desfiatch the Prince of York— the new Ipng of 
^ England— for the defence of his right:’ and Max^muan 
himself told the Venetian ambassadors Contarini and Trevison 
that Perkin had made* a successful landing in Eng^d, 

* whereat His M:^esty rejoiced greatly as he could dispose of 
^ this Duke of York ad Idntnm snnm.^X 

Again, in 1496, when the jiartics to the Holy League were 
negotiating for the entrance of Henry into the Conmeration, 
Contarini reported that Maximilian raised difficulties on 
bci;k's account, ‘whom he firmly believed to be the son of 
‘ King Edward, and whom he considered it his duty not to 
‘ abandon.' And in a later despatch he jnentioned that 
Maximilian was temporising on the ground, as he himself 
stated, that AVarbcck, *\tho had embarked in the undertaking at 
‘ his persuasions^ was prospering, and hoped for victory. 

Perkin had now, however, transferred his intrigues to Scot- 
land. and Fenlinaiid and Isabella professed their belief that if 
•lames were to assist him, the King of the Romans or the Arch- 
duke would espouse his cause.§ But they still remained con- 
sistent in their ]K)licy, and promised Henry that their funbassador 
in Scotland would prevent tlames from aidin|r Warbeck, whilst 
they employed their influence with Maximilian, with Philip, 
ancl the Pope in favour of Henry. De Puebla, the Spaniim 
ambassador in England, appeare to have counselled his sove- 
reigns to establish thdr influence over Henry by getting Wor- 
he^ into their own hands. ' That,’ said he, ‘ is the most 

* Letters, vd. ii. p. 296. Memorials, p. xlii. 

t Bergenroth, p. 72. 

X Bawdon Brown, Teneti GaL L p. 221. 

§ Bergenroth, p. 90. , 
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* important point, that ia the whole thing. That done, and the 
^ 1gi«g of Scotland detached from France, the Kiim of Fiance 

* will accept any conditions imposed by Spain.* Nor was his 
advice entirely disregarded^ for his tov'al masters informed him 
that though they would not enticd Warbeck to Spam, if the 
ambassador could get him into his hands, he was at liberty to 
do so. Si>anish interference was thus transferred to Scotland. 
The vanity of James was flattered by direct negotiations be- 
tween the two Courts, and expectations were held out of miy- 
riages between the two Royal famflies. These expectations 
Ferdinand and Isabella never proposed to realUc; the very 
instructions as to the proposed alliance informed the negotiators 
that they * had no daughter to give.' James was to bo ^ put off 
' with vain hopes,* to be ^ amused as long as possible ; * iu short, 
the real object of the .negotiators was to be a {>eacc between 
England and Scotland, and with that object a marriage between 
James and Henry*8 daughter Margaret. 

T'le agent selected to carry out these i»ist ructions was Don 
Pedro de Ayala, of whose abilities a very favourable estimate 
may be gathered from the Simancas Archives. For the enter- 
tainment of our readers we transcribe the following passages 
from Ayala’s report on Scotland and James lY. in year 
1498. Of James he says : — 

* He fears .God mid observes the precepts of the Church. ... He 
would not ride on Sunday for any consideration. He says all his 
prayers. Barely, even joking, a word eacapes him that is not the 
troth. He prides himself much upon it, and says it does not seem 
to him woU for kings to swear their treaties as they ilo now. lie is 
oonrageous, even more than a king should be.’* (BergenroM, p. 168.) 

Don Pedro * had sometimes dung to his skiits and kept him 

* back. Ood has worked a miracle in him, for I have never 

* seen a man so temperate in eating and drinking 6ut of Spain. 

^ Indeed such a thing seems to be superhuman in these 

* countries.’ 

Of Sootland, the ambassador wrote : — 

* the country is large. Your Highnesses know that these king- 
doms form an island. Scotland is nearer to Spain than London, and 
the voyage is not dangerooa Bpth kingdome^are of equal extent.- 
The Srots are not indoatrioos, and the people4we poor ; tot Sootituid 
has improved of late because foreigners have eome into the oetintry 

' It is curious to observe how well Ayala’s report tallies with 
many of the particulars in Lindsay’s Chronides, As regards J smes’s 
dmtn at Floddrn, Lind^ay says the King ’may be justly said to have 

* tint himself throueli his own rashness and greater fbol hanliness 

* nor was requisite in a king.’ (Cftfm ^ iStot, vol. i. p. fl8a) 
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and have taught them how to live. Tlie people aro haDdsome, and. 
os well dress^ as it is possible to be in such a country as that in 
which they live. The women are courteous in the extreme. 1 
mention this because they are really honest thongh very bold. 
They dress much better than Englishwomen. There is a good 
deal of Franch education, and many speak the French language, 
for all the gentlemen who have no property go to EVance and are 
well received there, ahd therefore the French are liked.* 

•We must now, however, return to the Scotch negotiation, 
ami wc find tliat Don Pedro was not to be the only representa- 
tive of Henry’s interests — Ramsay, Lord Bothwell, was to 
appear on the scene, and we are indebted to Ellis for his reports 
on the subject* Ramsay, Lord Bothw'ell, had been attainted 
in Scotland, in 1488, and then took refuge in England, where 
ho in said to have entered into covenants for the delivery of 
.1 iuncrt into the hands of Henry.f It would seem from a very 
niiitilutod dixmment printed by Mr. Gairdner^, that Henr^ was 
at the same time gaining* over the Earl of Angus to his in- 
terests ; blit he bad adopted a new course of proceeding when 
in 1496 Bothwell again returned to Scotland to be restored to 
the favour of his own sovereign, being however, as appears from 
his own letters, little better than a s]iy and agent of Henry. 

The complicated jxisitiou of aftairs at this period is worth 
noting as characteristic of the times. Ferdinand and Isabella 
were secretly pressing a marriage between James and Margaret, 
Henry’s daughter, whilst they were at the sam^ time deluding 
•fames with the hopes of a marriage with Spain. Concresaaiilt§, 
the French a^ent in Scotland, ostensibly engaged in an en- 
deavour to bring about ]»cacc between Henry and James, was 
Foerotly offering a bribe to James for the surrender to France 
of Warhr-ck,. with whom Concrcssaiilt was, nevertheless, on 
tenns of daily c<inceFt. Worbeck was imploring aid from 


* Ellis, 1st series, vol. i. pp. 22-32. 
t Kymcr, vol. iv. p. 29 (quoted by Ellis), 
i Letters, voL i. p. 385. 

I Ltngard (vol. iv. p. 810) states as a certainty that this agon^ 
was sent to Sratland at the instance of Henry, but from a despatdi 
of De Puebk’c {JBergenro^ p. Ill) it would seem that Henry mis- 
likcd the emba^ and proposed to delay the agent on his passage 
through England. Such a step was not unusual on Henry’s part. 
In 1^7 we find the Milanese i^ent in England reporting of him : 
^He well knows howto temporise, as demonstrated when the French 

* ambassadors wanted tp go to Scotland under pretence of mediating 

* for the peace ; but be entertained them magnificently, made them 

* presents^ and sent them home without seeing Sccrtlsnd.’ (Venet. 
Cal. I. p. 261.) 
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perdinaiid *9 and also the assistance of James, to whom he 
offered Berwick and a pecuniary subsidy. And lastly, Both- 
Well, in confidential intercourse with James, was secretly nicitiiig 
Henry to commence hostilities against Scotland. 

From this game of cross purposes it is a relief to turn to the 
clear instructions which Henry addressed in the following 
year to Fox, Bishop of Durhamf , who was directed to nego- 
tiate a treaty with •'James providing for the surreuder of 
Warbeck, although, as Henry stated, * the surrender or hiavifig 

* of him is of no price or value.’ FaiHng that. Fox was 
desired to press for an embassy from Scotland, to be^ fol- 
lowed by a personal interview between the two sovereigns. 
A confidential instruction was, however, added by Henry. 
The surrender of Warbeck was to be the object of Fox s best 
endeavours ; but Henry felt that * our subjects arc* sore wearied, 

* and also the issue of battle is fiill uncertain and accordingly, 
in case he could not bring about the surrender. Fox was em- 
powered to accept the terms previously oiierod by James. 
No immediate result appears to have tbllowed this negotia^ 
tion, but the relations Mween the two sovereigns were soon 
to assume a pcacGfhl character. The coniitcnance afforded by 
James to Warbeck was politely withdrawn, and the {Ndicy of 
the Sjranish Sovereigns was successful in bringing about a union 
between James and Margaret. 

How for James did* really accept the authenticity of War- 
beck’s claims must, w*e tliink, remain doubtful. The language 
which Bacon ascribed to James was}, *That he for his part 

* was no competent juii|ge of Perkin’s title, but that ho had 

* received him as a suppliant, ^>rotected him as a ])ei>>on for 

* refiige, espoused him to his kinswoman, and aided him with 

* his arms upon the belief that be was a Prince.’ On the other 
hand, there is evidence § that James was prepared to agree to 
a peace with Henry, on terms which would have secured him 
from Warbeck, on condition that Ferdinand and Isabella had 
carrieu out the expectatioVis they held out of a marriage with 
Sjiaui. 

Be this as it may, the abandonment of Hl^beok’s cause by 
James was soon to be followed Ijy the failtm which placed 
Warbeck as a prisoner in the hands of Henry; whan not 
eveii the walls of the Tower could quell a spirit of enterprise. 


^tter to Bernard de la Forse, Bergenioth, p. 130. 
t Letten^ voL i, p. 104. 

} Bacon’s Henry VII., p. 186. 

§ Isabella to De Pnebla, Aug. 18, 1496^ Bergenroth, p. Ho. 
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which in the shape of an intrigae with Warwick hastened 
a fatal conclusion^ more congenial to Warbeck, perhaps, than 
the inaction and insignificance of a prolonged confinement. 
Looking to his history, one cannot but give credit to Bacon’s 
description * of Warb^k, when he wrote * He had such a crafty 
‘ and bewitching fashion both to move pity and to induce 
‘ belief, as was like ^ fascination and enchantment to those that 
‘ saw him and heard him ; ’ and we ore^^eady to accept as an 
evidence of his accomplishments and tS his chivalrous nature, 
the letter to Kntharme Gordon which Mr. Bergenroth witii 
good grounds has utUibuted to him.f 

Of scarcely inferior interest to the correspondence regarding 
Warbeck are the documents which relate to Edmund de la 
Pole, Earl of Suffolk ; and here again we have ample evidence 
of the difiiciilti(;s which Henry had to encounter m tlie shape 
of foreign intrigues.^ From these, if we are to believe his own 
words, he at first thought that he would be cxmpt.§ But he 
w'as shortly to be undeceived; for in 1501, wc find Maximilian 
stating to Sir B. Curzou (on whose intrigues with Suffolk 
Mr. Gairdner has throwm much light |), that * if he might have 
^ one of King Edward’s blood in his liands, he would help him 
‘ to recover the crown of England.’ When, however, the 
wished-for opjkortunity occurred, and Suffi)lk was a fugitive at 
his Court, Maximilian, with characteristic uustableness, changed 
his tone. Promises of material assistance were followed by 
attempts to make him over to the good offices of other princes. 
Advising Suffolk at one moment to come to terms with Henry, 
at another hinting at a rupture between himself and Henry, 
it is not surprising that the final impression he product 
on Suffolk was, that the safe conduct wanted to him was of 
little value, .and that he should look elsewhere for aid.f 
Ileury in the meanwhile was not idle. Steps were taken by 
him to induce the French Kira to obtain the surrender of 
Suffolk** , and Sconeract and \^^ham were despatehed on a 
inisskm to Maximilian, the ostensible object of which was the 
arrangement of aids against the Turk, but the real purpose 
the conclusion of a treaty containing an article for the reci- 
procal extradition of rebels. The lengthy documents con- 
nected with tfa» negotiation are given in Mr.«GairdneE{s pagestt* 


* Henry VII., p. 183. t Bergenroth, p. 78. 

1 Instructions to Gilford and Hatton in 1499. 

I Letters, vbl. i. p. 129. || p. 184. f iU£, p. 177. 

** Baker’s Despatch, Lett, vob ii. p. 344. 
tt Letters^ voLd. pp. 152, 168, 189; vol. ii p. 106. 
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bat for our purposes it may be sufScieiit to state that the 
'result was the oouclusion in 1502 of a treaty according to 
which Maximilian lx>und hunself not to receive English re^ls. 
* even if they were of ducal rank/ a stipulation evidently 
directed against Suffi)lk« 

The mutilated exmdition of the manuscripts to which we 
have referred makes it -ditScuh to extract from them any 
continuous sense. Cvrioos quratSons were^ however, raised in 
the course of the discussions ; and wo would cite for instance 
the point regarding the imwer of the Ein)K!ror to enter into 
cngagemeilts, except so far as the territories of his inheritance 
were concerned — the determination expressed by Henry to 
d^ himself with the appropriation ot funds collected for a 
crusade — and the curious stipulations by which the interchange 
of Garter and the Toison d'Or between the taro sove- 
reigns and their sons was made a matter c^' treaty obligation. 
Mot less remarkable was the obstinacy with which hliixi- 
milian, even after the signature of the tre ity and after he had 
solemnly sworn to observe its provisions, endeavoured, so far as 
Suffolk was concerned, to escape from the performance of his 
obligations ; and we find him at the last sending a mission li> 
Henry with a view to defer the period of Suffolk’s banishment, 
which accoodii^ to tlie terms of the treaty was absolute and 
immediate. 

Again as in the case of VVarbcck, we trace the interferen<M» 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, who not only pressed Maximilian 
make Suffolk over to Henry , hut instructed their ambassador 
to make arrangements ^r uio transfcr.f In this, however, he 
failed. Maximilian appears to have sanctumed the d< parture 
of Suffolk, and we next have to deal with the latter in rela- 
tion to the Duke of Gkiclders and tlic Archduke Philij). 
Maximilian’s proceedings in this respect were tlic subject of 
bitter complaint on Henry’s part, but as for Suffolk he had 
not much improved his positiozL$ The Duke of G adders at 
first granted him an asylum which called forth a strong re- 
monstronoe from James of Scotland $ ; but the asylum BCM)n 
came^ to be virtually a prison, for, according to a report of 
Quirini, the Venetian ambassa^ at Antwerp, the Duke ro- 
^ved jiecuniary acqfstance from Henry in return foi' Sofiblk’s 
detention |(, and it was also reported that he had made overtures 
to sell him to Henry.f 

Damoat, Corps Diplom., vd. iv. pt i. p. 34. 

Mmorials, pp. 412, 268 ; Bergenroth, p. 826. 

p. 8M. S Letters, vol. ii. p. 192. 

Yenet. Cal. L p. 802. q’ Bergenroth, p. 336. 
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Henry appears at this tiine to have been in oommnnioation 




but it is scarcely a matter of surprise to find him puzzled by ril 
these intrigues, and sending in 1505 an agent to ascertain 
ivliat were Suffolk’s relations with the different sovereigns.* ** 
What Suffolk’s own position was at this period, appears fully 
in his letters, to whten we shall presently refer ; but before the 
year 1505 w'as concluded, Philip had got him in his pMwion, 
• and, as Quirini stated, hoped thus *to kem the bit in the 

* mouth (ff Henry.’ t And it was so gcncraJly believed that a 
quarrel would enpue between Henry and Philip} that Maxi- 
milian sent a secret mission to confer with Henry. The solu- 
tion of the question was, however, destined to be the result of 
direct arrangements between the two principals, and the sur- 
render was one of the advantages secured by Henry, on the 
oc<'asion of the chance visit of Philip to England in 1506. 

It mil he remembered that the engagements tlien oontraetod 
by Philip have often been descrilied as the result of a gentle 
compulsion. But we find that Quirini, who accompanied Philip 
to England, wrote previous to his dtpmiure from Ghent that it 
was the wish of Philip ‘ to arrange all differences and to ally 
^ himself with Henry as closely as possible, for tbe safety of 

* his country during his absence, and in order to secure a. free 

* passage to Spain shotdd fortune cast him Ofi the soil of Eng^ 
^ lafiffi" and at a subsequent {»criod Quirini report^ that 
Philip and his attendants bestowed the Jiighest praise on 
Henry, * who could not have done more evmi had he been 
‘ Phiii]fs father.’} James lY. of Scotland, also, does^ not 
a]ipcur to have regarded the interview in an unfavourable light, 
for wo find in a letter from him to Philip ||, that the latter had 
said I if Henry’s conduct towards him, * nee filio quidem suo 

* £)luris quicquam optandam fucrit.’ At all events, there was 
no lack of state ceremonial, as wc learn from twenty-one jiages 
in Mr. Gairdner’s volume ; and if there was any truth in the 
alleged compulsion, we will only regard it as explaining the 
statement of Elizabeth’s minister, Chollonerf , that when he 
oflhred English hospitality to King Philip on bis going to 
Spain in> 1559, the pioiKisal was received tr/M a snitle. 

Be this, however, as it may, treatieswere then signed for the 
mutual extradition^rebcls; but according to Bacon’s aocountf*, 

* Bergonroth, p. 350. f Venet. Cab L p. 305. } JWL, pp. 869, 370. 

§ Ihid j pp. 30^ 315. | Letter*, vol. ii. p. 211. 

% Stevenson, Gab State Papers of Elizabeth. 

** Bergenrotb, p. 880. 
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the actual surrender of Suifidk was the result of a personal 
arrangement, and a joint message was sent to Sufiblk, ' who, 

* upon gentle words used to him, was soon cliarmed and willing 
^ enoughto return assuredofhisltfe, and hopingof his liberty.’* 

There ore groundaf for believing that Philip did receive 
written assurances from Henry in favour of Suffolk. Quirini 
states tliat the surrender was promised on a condition sworn to 
by Henry that Suffolk should oe phoned and restored to liis 
property *; and when Sufibik, on his arrival in England, was - 
^prisoned in the Tower, he added that it was by omer of* the 
English Council, who *will subsequently draw up another 
^ edict acquitting him, and restoring kis property, os they pro- 

* mised the King of CastiUo-’t' Lingar^ however §, quoting 
Hale and Spede, asserts that Henry before his death left an 
order for Suffolk's execution Os a legacy to his successor ; and 
this statement is not inconsistent with Lord Herberts account), 
that in 1513 ‘ it was thought fit that Edmund dc la Pole should 

* have his head stnick off, our King tlierein r \ecuting what his 

* fisther Henry at his departure out of tJic world commanded.’ 
Herbert hints that Hmiry Vlll. took this step in ctinseqnence 
of a corrcspoudence between Suffolk and his brother Richard, 
then in the French service. If so, tho catastrophe was antici- 
j>ated by Suffolk's adherent, Killiimworth, with curious fore- 
sight, when he wrote in 1507 to Mazimilianlf, ‘ de malo in 
' pejus ]K)tuit sequi prssdicto domino Edmnndo existente in 

* monibus rqris ^glim, si dominus JEUcardus esset in Francifi 

* vel ad ma^tma KBanoornm.’ ** 

Wc have entered at such^length into the details of Suffolk’s 
case for two reasons: the first being that they have a yet 
been slightly noticed by historians, and, secondly, as proving 
the mistake of the writers who consider that Henry attacheil an 


* Henry VH., p. 232. 

t A. de Crew to Maximilian, Beigenroth, p. 38. 

1 Venet. Cai. pp. 316, 319. 

( Yoh iv. p. 333. II Li& of Henry YIH., p. 3$ (1649). 

1 Letters, voJ. i. p. 316. 

** As regards Eicbard de la Bole, it may be observed here^ that 
as late as 1523 his pretensionB were treated as a danger to England* , 
Lord Surrey, in then wriiiiig to Wolsey, stated th^ the Duke of 
Albany was boasting in Scouand that Itichard was coming to that 
oonnt^, where he would receive great asnstance ; and Surrey therb- 
fove advi^ precautions in Wal^ where he was expected first to 
wd. Ellises Letters, 1st series, vol. i. p. 231. See also the despatches 
df Giostintan in Bawdon Brown’s ‘Four Years at the Coart of 
^ Henry VIII.,’ vol. i. p. 260 ; vol. ii. pp. 174, 245. 
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exaffj^crated importance to the possemon of Suffolk. It could 
hardly have been consistent with Henry’s character to under- 
value the influence which Suffolk had gained in so many 
quarters ; but Suffolk himself was at no pains to conceal his 
own designs, as evidence of which we womd refer to a letter 
which he wrote in 1502 to Sir G. Nevill *, wherein, on the 
occasion of Prince Arthur’s death, he stated that if Prince 
Henry were also to die there would be no doubt of his own 
'title to the throne ; adding, significantly, * hoc promitto vobis 
* Hcnricus et ego nunquam simul crimus in A^lifi sine meo 
' vel suo damn(».’ And it was only in 1506, after the fhistrar 
tion of all his hopes, that he offored to return to his allegiance, 
on condition that all his property and honours should oe re^ 
stored to him.t 

So far, however, as we can judge from the correspondence 
of Suffolk ^veu by Mr. Gairdner, Henry can scarcely have 
grounded his fears on the ]>ersonal qualities of such a pretender. 
Illiterate even beyond Ithe times when they were \rritten, tlie 
letters arc marked by an absen<^ of di^ty and by a miserable 
queriiloiisncss of tone. It is tnie the latter jn^y have been to 
some extent justified by the hardships of his position, his 
|Kiverty, and his dependence on the uncertain alms of wavering 
su]>poiters; but if he could bring no better arguments to 
enlist the sympathy of his patrons than those contained in the 
letters, there is little reason for surprise at the treatment which 
he exjiGrienccd at their hands. , 

\Vc would next refer to some interestmg papers in Mr. 
Gairdiicr’s volumes which relate tP Henry’s relations with 
Rome after loOO, the year of die Jubilee. The first of these 
is the Bull then sent" to England for the benefit of those wlio 
aiuld uot visit Borne, inviting oontributionB to be appropriated 
(as alleged) towards the expense of the ojieratioiis against the 
^Fiirks. Amongst other curious provisions contain^ in this 
Bull, was the power given to the Pope’s * Orator and Comxnissary ’ 
in England, to enter into pecuniary arrangements by which not 
only were ail persons spiritual or tempom who were guilty of 
simonj confirmed in the possessions they had illegally obtained, 
but M also was authorised, on like terms of composition, to 
litMse all persons wrongfully holding the gbods of others, * that 
' they may lawfiilly keep and occupy the same.’ 

Jasper Pons was at this time Orator of Alexander VL in Eng- 
land ; and Bacon sayB§ ho ' carried the busineas with great 


* Letters, vol. i. p. 177. 
i Ibid; voL ii. p. 93. 
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^ wisdom and semblance of holiness, insomuch as he levied great 

* sums of money within the land to the Pope’s use, with little or 

* no scandal.** There ivas a rumour that Henry shared in the 
spoils, but Mr. Gairdner prints a letter of Cardinal Hadrian s, 
in which credit is given to Henry, for that he alone among 
Catholic Princes had allowed the collection in England for 
the Po])e's uses without appropriating the money ! This 
same Pons also brought to Henry a bnef exhorting him to 
come in person, and with his fleet to act against the Tqrks. 
Henry’s reply is given in Ellis’s Lottci'st* it is a most cha- 
racteristic document. All praise is given to tlie sovereigns who 
intend to* undertake the crusade, hut as for Henry, distance 
prevents his joining tlicm, and others could assist at greater 
advantage and less cost. If a leailer can be selected, then he 
would give assistance in men and money. But if no leader 
could be chosen, sooner than sdIow*the Po^ie to go alone, Henry 
would join him in person, and with all his forces, provided 
always, first, that the Poite supplied a fleet and supplies, and 
secondly, that all difierences were previously 8us])cndcu between 
Christian Powers. 

Ferdinand and Isabella were about the same time urging 
Heniy to join the Crusade^, but it is amusing to find that 
when they became aware of the course he was dis|Mised to 
pursue, they advised him himself to employ any funds col- 
lected in England, in fitting out a fleet to co-operate in the 
Crusade, but not ^ send the monies to the Pope, who they 
said would expend them for some other purposc.§ 

In 1505 a proposal for. a crusade originated in aiiotlier 
quarter.il The iGng of Portugal made overture*; t(» j^oiiis 
XI L of France and to the Qne’en of Castille, and these sove- 
reigns declared themsdves ready to concert operations with 
Henry, who by this time had adopted a new tone in dealing 
with the subject; indeed, his new zeal was bruited abroad, and 
we find the Knights of Bhodes naming him as Protector of 
their Orderv * Consuevimus,’ says the instrument, ‘ protecturcs 

* habere qui nos et res nostras contra Turcos defendant.’ f 
And they were justified in thus looking to Henry, for in 
1507 we nWrl him proposing to Julius II. a crusade. Henry’s 
letter ** is in itself remarkable. He exidained that his hitherto 
peacdhl policy had not been adhered' to from the absence of 

— 

* Letten^ vol. ii. p, 112. f Ist Series, vd. i. p. 48. 

i Boigenroth, pp. 215, 226. 4 Memorials, p. 412. 

Letters, vol. iL pp. 125 and 150. q Letters, vol. i- p. 287. 

•* Bergenroth, p. 414. 
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valour or vigour, or of military talents or resources. His 
policy was to hold his own and not seek for conquest. , The 
shedding of Christian blood was hateful, still &e Infidel ought 
to suffer [lunishmeTfL For this purpose he pressed the Pope 
to restore peace amongst the Christian Powers, and then to 
call a Congress at Rome to concert operatioiis in which he 
expressed himself ready to bear a part Mr. Oairdner gives 
118 Julius’s answer.* The Pope professed unbounded rami- 
. ration, had read the letter ten times, and had brought it before 
a Secret Consistory. Still the proposal would not do— pre- 
vious congresses hod failed — ^Icaders could not be selected — 
and what could be expected now when tlie power of the 
Turks has increased and that of the Christians diminished? 
The Pope was thus lukewarm, but Henry in earnest, and 
biH rej)]y is in striking contrast to the doubtful terms of his 
letter to Alcxandcr.t ‘ Never,’ said he, * shall we recede I rom 
* the proposal we have made.’ The Turk may be great in 
|MJWcr, but the power of Cliristendon is greater. If one leader 
cannot be selected, let two or three kings act in con 'unction. 
As three kings were jircsent from the East at the Nativity, 
so let three Western sovereigns now have tlic glory oi de- 
livering the Holy Sepulchre. If all other sovereigns decline, 
ileniy himsdf ivill act, under the Pope’s authority, in person 
and 'with his army and fleet. This answer deserved a better 
fate than that which attended it. The matter fell to the ground, 
and we only find afterwards a plaintive epistle from Julius ( 
jiraying Henry to remove the dissensions between Maximilian 
and France, which His Holiness considered were obstacles in 
tlic way of the proposed crusade. We need no better evidence 
than that which this correspondence supplies of the leading 
]K)siti(?n which Henry had towards the end of his reign assumed 
for himself and his country in the great questions of European 
interest and policy. But we must bring our observations to a 
close. We do not profess to have exhausted many of the 
subjects of interest contained in these volumes. Mu<di valuable 
information is given by Mr. Gairdiier relating to Wolsey V early 
negotiations, to the affairs of Gueldera after Philip’s death, 
and to matters eonsDOcted with the history «sf Scotland and of 
Irdand. We have also in ejstenso many despatches on Spanish 
affidrs, of which Mr. Bergenroth has given abstracts; and on 
these last, as we have alluded to them on a former occation §, 
we will only now remark that the perusal of them as now 

e Letters, vol. ii. p. 170. f B 0 rgenrotli 4 p. 175, 

t Ibid., p. 422. § Bdin. Bev^ April 1808. 
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presented ^ves evidence of the admirable fidelity of Mr. Ber- 
genroth’s imstracta ; indeed we have not perceived tliat he has 
omitted any intelligence more important than tlint conveyed to 
Henry in a letter from the Bishop of Worcester at Borne 
where he reports that ' Sanctissimus Daminiis noster in aagro- 

* tadunciilam levem incidit^ quam acceptis quibusdam pilulis 

* statim rcjccit^’ 

There is one point, , however, to which we must, in con- 
clusion, advert. We are ready to admit that in compiling a 
work of this description, it must be a matter of serious 
difficulty to draw a line between documents of genuine historic 
interest and those which, characteristic in themselves, come 
more properly within the category ixf curiosities of literature. 
But we question whether it is aesirable to swell the bulk 
of a work by the incorporation of lengthy diKnimeiits, to 
the contents of which from their mutilated condition it is 
both difficult and hazardous to attach a definite interpretation. 
Wc also doubt the advantage of the f^iihllcatioii in these 
pages of tlie complete writings of Benianl Andre, including 

* T^esdoiize triomphes de Henri VIL,’ attributed to his author- 
aliip, and of the ‘ Journals of Machado,’ of l)oth of which last 
worJm Mr. Gaizdner has also given translations. Andr^V 
works may be valuable in themselves as the writings of a 
contemporary. But they cannot be received as authority 
without taking into couidderation the fact, that whilst suffering 
from blindness he also composed his works under infiueiices 
which must have *attaxdied to his position as Poet Laureate, as 
tutor to Prince Arthur, and as a pensioner of Henry. On 
these grounds w'e shoulcT have been well satisfied }r*d ^Ir. 
Gairducr considered himself justified in giving only extracts or 
abstfticts of the more important passages in many f»f tlie docu- 
ments to which we have had uccasioD to allude, and we do not 
tJiink that the preparation of such abstracts cemid have been 
j)laced in more conscientious and intelligent hands than his 
own. 
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Art. JX. — 1. La Banque de France^ et t OrganUation du 
Credit en l^r/jr/inr. *i . Par ISAAC Prbeire. Paris : 1864. 

2. Den Banques. Par Louis WoLOWSKi. Paris: 1864. 

A YEAR a^) a sagacious obs^ver of our financial condition 
wrote : * The pecuniary year 18^4 opens under remark- 
/ able circumstances. The year 1863 has left us a le^y of 
^ three ]iowcrful mercantile causes. First, wc are hujdn^ 

* cotton largely in new countries; secondly, we are promoting 
‘ companies iii vast numbers; thirdly, wc are considerably 
^ extoiidiug our general export trade, not only with a few 

* ceniniries, but with almost all counties — with the world at 

* large. It is right that we should consider clearly what the 
‘ coiiibiiicd effect of tlicsc three causes is likely to be.’ The writer 
concluded with a prophecy which we arc now in a position to 
review/ that the year would be a serious, though not an alarm- 

* ing year, that our trade would probably be yery large and very 

* profitable, but that against this we should have to set the pos- 

* siblc consequences of a long period of dear moner/J* 

It may be thought that the late year has been niit only 
serious, but even alanniiig. Probably in no former instance 
has there been so much agitation without any actual crisis. 
Not only has money been dear, but, ifwe except the few weeks 
in 18o7 during which the rate of interest rose to 10 per cent., 
even dear beyond ]>recedent. The average rate of 1864 ex- 
ceeded si ren per cent.j a considerably higher average than that 
of any year within English banking roemor}^ Tr^c has been 
carried on under a continual sense of pressure and e>oniing 
dangev. We have witnessed all the wdl-known syrajitoms of 
an anticipa*tcd ]>anic. During weeks and montlis a general tone 
of anxiety and foreboding pervaded city articles and fiiuuicial 
journals, and not in financial circles only, but generally through- 
out society, a vague impression prevailed tJiat there vras some- 
thing wrong in the city. Abroad the same feeling was prevalent, 
and Paris, Frankfort, and Amsterdam, not only trembled for 
theiuHclveB, but above all tilings trembled for London. In all 
quarters, under the belief that some change for better or worse 
must immediately arise, and that a continuance of the existing 
state of things was unnatural and impossible, there was a grow- 
ing tendency to exaggerate and misinterpret every symptom, till 
under the lassitude of increasing apprehension, the crisis which 
seemed for ever impending and never to come, was, almost in- 
vdeed. Manchester cried that her industry was pandysed. 
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LiiTer|ml, if the Bank Act were not suspended, prophesied 
the c(ulfqM 9 C of her trade. The provinces telej^plied anxious 
inquiries to London about failures which had not occurred, and 
London retaliated by curtailing her credits to the provinces. 
Banks were almost ruined by the repeated assertion of their 
incapacity to meet their engagements, and men made u]) their 
minds that it would be impossible to clear off the aggregate 
liabilities of commerce without a catastrophe. The experience 
of former years was constantly appealed to, in order to prove, 
that the same phenomena portended the same end, and that 
the sequence of events in 1847 and 1857 would also be the 
sequence of 1864. 

For this almost universal anxiety there was undoubtedly 
some ground. Without question the engagements of the country 
had been unprecedentedly large, and that at a very critical time. 
The interniption of the cotton trade, far from ciontracting the 
liabilities of the country, as it might naturally have been ex- 
pected, had on the contrary actually inorcas(Hl iliciii by the new 
forms of foreign commerce to wiiich it gavr birth. Egypt and 
India and other countries comparatively new to the cotton 
trade, taxed the paying powers of tliis country far more than 
America. For America in the general course of trade took 
payment not in bullion but in manufactured goods; and a 
comparative want of organisation in the infant trade prevented 
that economy of circulalion, which the old-established cun cut 
of commerce between America and tliis country had t'arried to 
so high a perfection. Besides this, the general trade of the 
country, in spite of high rates of interest, in s|»itc nf the 
constant apprehension of danger, had continued to all q)p(*ar- 
ance on an undiminished scale. We need hardly observe, that 
the transactions of our general commerce cannot be suddenly 
curtailed. Our engagements under the ])resciit system of 
credit necessarily extend far into the future, so that a time of 
pressure cannot at once i-isiblv produce tlic phenomenon a 
sudden and general contraction ; and os an immediate contrac- 
tion was supposed to offer the only escape from a money crisis, 
the slow progress made in the reduction of our liabilities c,ou]d 
not fail to produce anxiety. The effect of these somewhat dis- 
qnicting circumstances was heightened by the apf>rchcndion felt 
with regard to the working of the new financial companies 
which the year 1863 suddenly attained such an extraordi- 
na^ ^edepansion. Would these companies, it was asked, be 
mioad hy^ the same rules of prudence which the experience of 
K)i«^ critical years had taught older establishments, or would 
of enormous dividends, and the consciousness of the 
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limitation oi' risks under a diffused liability, render them 
callous to the signs of the times ? Would they, if they could, 
could tlicy, if they would, escape from the vast undertaldngs to 
which tlicy seemed pledged even by their very names ? At 
a time when it was almost looked upon as a disaster that the 
oi'dinary scale of ordinary transactions could not be contracted 
with sufficient rapidity, the gigantic operations of the new com- 
panies naturally seemed to justify still deeper distrust. 

Ilut there was one consideration which, independently of any 
appreciation of its causes, oppressed the public mind. Men 
were not satisfied to know why money was dear, they were 
alarmed at the fn^'t independently of its causes, and above all 
they were disturbed by the long continuance of the fact. Of 
late years, it is true, the antiquated notion that 5 per cent, was 
to be the limit and criterion of financial respectability, has lost 
much of its force. High rates of interest, such as 6 or 9 ])er 
cent., no longer produce the some shock u^n the nerves of the 
tnuling community, lli^ it was one thing to endure high 
rates for a few weeks, or at the outside a couple of months, 
and a very different thing to vritness the continuance of rates 
ranging from 6 to 9 per cent, through the course of an entire 
year. An (weraye rate of 7 per cent seemed indeed intole- 
rable. Tlui instinctive belief that any dearness of loanable 
capital is in itself, a)>art from any causes whatever, a com- 
incrcial i-aiamity, appears almost invinoiblcHand the patience 
and resignation with which it is endured in city circles properly 
>o called, who I'^ng close to our banking centre arc better 
able to se(*, as it were with their own eyes, how the system 
works, jirovoke the sneer of the manufacturer and the retail 
trader, that high rates of interest naturally find favour there, 
The traditional cxas]>eration always liith^o caused by any 
ioiig-e.ontifiued scarcity of capital prevails unabated, and the 
iniblie, iiiidervaliiiiig the force of other theories, pertina- 
f'iously fastens that scarcity on oiir hanking legislation. The 
Hank Charter Act is the universal scape-goat. That Act is, 
directly or indirectly, lo(»kcd upon as the cause of all the evil. 
The onunint (»f bank notes must be insufficient. Has not every 
kind of transaction almost indefinitely multiplied and in- 
creased, and why then is the circulating medium fixed ? Have 
not other inono]x>lieH been abolished, and why should the most 
ihUous and searching of all inonojiolieK, a monopoly which pene- 
trates into every comer of the national commerce, and cripples 
every energy iu the country, he maintained? Liberty of 
trade we have, and why not liberty of banking? 

These familiar phrases, recalling ideas, long ago and over and 
VOL. CXXI. NO. COXLVII. Q 
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over n|i;ain refuted, involve, in ivhatevcr form presented, tlic 
fallacy, that in a conn try like oim, whose ex]wt and forei<ifn 
trade" is the ^e^y lountmn-head of its jirospcrity, and whose 
liabilities t(» foreign nations bear so large a ])roportioii to its 
“tolar engngoinonts, the means of fulfilling those engagements 
could be made, or «mght to be made, artificially or legis- 
latively ahiindant. It is not too much to say that in many 
qiiaru rs it waft hopei^that the Bank Act (d* 1S44, wlueh had 
alreaciy been suspended twice, would break d<»Nm again,, a 
(Tita^irophe which it was believed on all hands would have 
givdi the dentli-blow to the obnoxious system. The day \va*< 
almosi invoked, when another deputation of bankers and 
numey-dcalers might wait on the Crovermnent wdlii throats 
of a universal suspension of ])ayincnts, if the magi«* let! or 
were not eintceded to put an end to that intoJerubIc M stem 
doubtless the de]mtation would ha^e eallcd it a rasf-lrotf 
si/stvm — wiicreby men are ]«rovenlcd from fulfilling engage- 
ments into which they have knowingly J'iiterc<l beyond their 
means. 

The >keteli we have given, tliongli net'essarily brief, form*-, 
we think, no exaggerated ]»ietiire of the state of iV*eIiijg during 
the ])ast finaneial year. ^Vhile we write this public feeling is 
«nd\ just emerging into another phase, and men breathe more 
freely breaiis?e the year whirh began at 7 per cent., and 
threatened to eU>se at t), aetually elosos at fi. Nevertbcle--., 
6 per eent. is^still e'»iisidere<i a high rate (tf iiuere.-.i, which 
it wj»uld lie ]ileaftant lit lie able to charaeterise as an al>Mormid, 
an uumnurai rate. Tin* ]*re<liction of “along jierind of de;M' 
‘money’ has already been ahnndantly jnstilied. 'nit is ii 
really at an end? C'an it be rea*5oiiabi\ iioped that the 
halcyon days (»f ,*! ]>er cer t.. — days when the irnder iiiiinbK 
sued" tlie borrower to uci'e]it a loan, and tlie borrow actnallv 
conferred a favour on tJie lender by taking bis money,— are 
ever likely to return? \Vc shall host find the answer to 
thc^e queries, if we attempt to unravel the eauses of tlu‘ 
searcily of loanalde capital which has «o long prevailed, and 
endeavour to ascertain liov, far it may bo attributable to the 
prolonged operation of causes csseiitially temporary ncvcrthc- 
^es^, f»r how far the new jihenoincna may jicrhaps in reality he 
due, not much to temporary causoH, as to fiindanicntal and 
possibly pcimaTieni cdianges in the relation of the aggregate of 
English capital to foreign demand, and to the daily miiltipfi- 
catioji and growth of the channels througli which 'the former 
is sucked out and absorbed by the latter. 

Upon the temporary causes wc have already touched. Xo 
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(loiiht tlic cx])()rt of bullion to pay for cotton raised in foreign 
ooiiTilries, imaceustoined as yet take manufactures in pay- 
ment., lias exercised a very }Kmerfiil influence on the moiicy- 
luarkct, and has possibly more than (vnintorbalanced the large 
excess in the sup] dies oi* the precious metals which under the 
effect of a depreciated currency has reached usfrmn the United 
States. N<i doubt also the general iiicrousc in our trade tends 
to raise the value of loanable capital, afid the congratulations 
mx the flourishing returns of* the Board of Trailc are seldom 
iiniuixofl with a tinge of misgiving at the accompanying pos- 
sibility (d* a rise in the rate of interest. In connexion with 
this view i»f the subject, it deserves to be noticed, tliut in the 
autiiinn of the late year, when these trade returns showed the 
first sigii> of a falliiig-off, the first symptoms of a fall in the 
pri(*c of money hail also become apjiarcnt. 

But although the causes we have briefly reviewed might 
account, for some of the recent financial jdicnomena, it was 
uiiivcr>ally admitted thcy"c.ould not account for them all. And 
it was argiuHl that our financial system was at fault, that a 
system which permitted the long-protractcd sK’arcity of a com- 
modity so iiidis]>eiisable as money must be unsound, and that 
the ])n?sent condition of things must arise out of artificial and 
abnormal causes, wliicli, as they had been iirtificially created, 
c«3iild be artificially tciiiovihI. 

W(* think, oil the contrary, and wo will endeavour to show', 
that the pre^icnt condition of affairs has arisen not out of arti- 
fieiul arifl almoriual, but nonnal and natui'al causes — in other 
w«»nls, that the high rates of interest which have lately and so 
king pre\ ailed, are the. result not of any artificial tampering 
with the natural course of things, but ])recisely on the contrarvs 
of giving liuv natural course of things free play. It wdll be 
f*iund, wc tliink, by those who patiently study the subject, 
that the rise in the jiricc of loanable ca^utal is, above all 
things, duo to the growing a\nilabiiity and diffusion of English 
eajiitai for foreign purpones^ and that this grotving availability 
and diffusiiiii are in their turn the consequence of the new' 
organisation ]>rovidcd by the comparatively sudden and vast 
expansion of the Joint-Stock system, and of the birth of so 
many financial companies cajiable of undertaking the larf^t 
operations. At first sight it ma^ seem that the seaFchiiig 
competition of llie new' Cyoiiipomcs which sucks into the 
money-market and condenses into large and available streams 
countless rills of savings scattered up and down the country, 
which were not reach^ before, ought, by bringing more un- 
employed capita into the mark^, to lessen its vidue and lower 
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tlie rate oi' interest. And such would be the case. 15ut In 
truth the distributive and diffusive ])owor of the now com- 
panies is even gi*catcr than their attractive and eondensivo 
power. The centripetal force by which our home ca])ital is 
made to gravitate towards our home centre is vaatly iiicreaseil, 
it is true, by the new orgamsation. and this of itself would 
tend to low^er the rate of interest. But then the centrifugal 
force by which, under the new' system, capital, once exmdensed, 
is scattered all over the world instead of being allowed tt* 
accumulate at home, is greater still, and thus the i-atc of 
interest, instead of being lowered is raised, and the rise in the 
rate is probably, therrfore, not tem]iorary, but ])erinancnt, 
certainly not artificially produced by legislation, but naturally 
produced by the new forms and the vast scale of competition 
in financial enterprise. 

"With regard to the attra<*tivc or absorbing jiower of tin* new 
companies, it is not ncccssar\ tf> say mncli, as this branch df 
the subject has been often e\liau-«tivc1y discussed. The non- 
commercial classes saw in the new organisation the means of 
'"sccurmg profits which liitlicrto were looked u]K)U as the birtli- 
right of the mercantile community. They saw the names of men 
who had made large fortunes for themselves noiv figuring in 
companies as directors ready to make large fortunes for others. 
The first rcsult-s were, in many cases, highly satisfacNtry. 
Dividends were seeilred w'liich outstripped the most sanguine 
]jredictions oft that class of promoters, as they arc teehnieally 
called, who might be described ns tbe midwives of modern 
enterprise. And a fustber point to be noticed is, tlinl in most 
cases, extravagant gains were obtained, not by one fortunate 
hazard, which might not occur again, hut by the general coi(i>e 
of their operations ; not by the discovery of any one new mine 
of wealth, but by the simple process of a successful intro- 
duction and appbeation of new oa])ital in a new form to old 
veins. It has been currently said that such dividends were 
]v)llow,that no sound s^-stem could give such result^?, that they 
w'cre a proof of sheer rampant speculation, which must end in 
a speedy collai>sc. But the argument on the otlicr side was 
clear. Many a business had given its owner 20 ]>cr cent. The 
ra])id accumulation of private fbrtiiuCpS was a matter of constant 
occurrence. And why should such a business not give the 
same, or at least similar, returns when the capital is su])]dieil 
piecemeal instead of as a whole? MM. Morrison Dillon and 
Co. became millionaircB in tlicir trade. Why, then, should their 
business, now changed into the ^ Forcstreet Warehouse Coin- 
* |iany,’ be considered one of the extravagancies of the day. 
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l)Ocausc it8 dividends opened at 100 per cent. ? Private bank- 
ing is ])roverbially a nourishing trade. Why should the high 
diviflciids of the joint-stock hanks be turned as an argument 
against them ? And in fact there seems to be a kind of incon- 
sistoncy in the public judgment on this point. 'V\Tien men hear 
tliat a })rivato firm is highly j>ros]>crous, they consider it simply 
n> a prima facie proof of commercial ability. But should a 
coiu]iany make the very same gains, aial publish them in tlie 
fbnn of a dividend, these gains arc, in this case, considered as 
•i prima facie proof of overtrading. Profits expressed in the 
form of dividends have a different effect on the public mind 
to what they have i\hen they are shrouded in the nwsterics 
of private aocumidatioii. In former days, colossal fijrtunes 
Avcrc made, for the creation of which it is clear that the 
]>roiits must have been on a scale no less * prc]U)stcrous ’ than 
that which, expressed in the form of dividends, now gives such 
iiiiihrage to incrchaiits of the old school. The individual grew 
I'ich by a secret operaCtiod unintelligible to the mass, who liad 
>rrangc visions of occult and mysterious processes by whicJi 
money was coined in the city, but haw they haivlly tried to 
guess. Now, on the contrary, trarle is carried on before the 
c\ e< of the general public. The public itself is admitted to 
the secrets of the guild. Not only does it witness the process, 
but it is also invitcNl t«) share in the prrtfits. 

Against the tempting scale of these profits, the opponents 
fif limited liability and joint-stock enterprise have, it is true, a 
very strong ai^unciit to bring forward. This argument is so 
well known tliaK^e need only state iu It is not certain, they 
say. that tliose who manage their own affairs Avell will manage 
the affairs of other men with ccpial ability. Directors arc apt to 
he careless, mid managers arc too often reckless. As a dcsiio- 
1 ism is more efficient for action and administration, so a man, 
who is his own ninster, and responsible only to himself, will 
trade u'itli more success than the heterogeneous agglomerate of 
a joint-stock Ixiard. Ilciw far this argument will he practically 
jiisliiied must be determined by experience. The dividends 
must solve the doubts. We certainly believe that private 
eiiterj)risc will hold its own, especially in those spheres of 
ti'ade where personal (diaraeter may be brought to bear against 
the impersonality of a board, or where cajiac^ may outweigh 
ea])Jtal. But the success of joint-stock cnlkmriBe may he 
great, although the success of private ent^WMc may be 
greater. The Loudon and Westminster Bank, anll|b^cr hanks 
of similar standing, have proved that banking, at al^vcnts, can 
l)(' carried on by a board and by managers Avith triumphant 
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Buccesfi. And altliough^ on the other hand, there have been 
instances of gross mismanagement, it must be admitted, we 
think, that the public shows bj its conduct that those instances 
of failure and immordity have not as yet counterbalanced the 
effect of bigli dividends, and that so far shareholders do not 
believe in tlie imjKissibility of securing sound and efficient 
management on the part of boards and salaried officers. 

Tlicse reflections naturally arise when we attempt to gauge 
the force of that influence which is absorbing, we might almost 
say, the savings of all classes into the channels of ti*adc. Wc 
have not now to deal with tJie subject in its social as^)ect. or to 
pronounce an opinion whether tlie facts, as they exist, arc to 
be welcomed or deplored. Wc are here eonecrneil with their 
influence on the loanable capital of the country, wkicdi, as wc 
liave attem])tcd to describe, is not only c*-olleetcd togetlicr in 
largo streams, under tlie absorbing ibree of tliis new orgniiisatioii, 
but submitted to such a seai’<d!ing system of draitiiigc, that 
whereas, in former days on any emcrgcMcy. smne surjiliis cnpitiil 
was sure to be fouud somewhere, now, on the contrary, there is 
absolutely no reserve; and when the lai’ge reservoirs happeu to 
have undergone any unusual depletion, all niiuur soiir<*i‘s are 
fouiid^ to be dried up. And so long as tljese reservoirs mainly 
supplied English industry aud eiilcrpriM*, (*o limg. far from any 
seareity arising, the system of eoiideiisation was fouud to liave 
incrc^cd tlie supply, and the iiiipntvcd aA*ailability of capital 
was felt as a l^cnefit by our manufacturing districts, and 
indeed all producing classes, who applauded a system wliich 
sccMucdto be placing at tbeir dis|)osal the wIk'Ic savings of the 
country. iVnd so far. if no otlicr causes had intervened, the 
creation of new companies would not have rai'icd the rate, 
and would have not disturbed the home traile. 

But otlier causes did intervene. The new coinjiajiics did 
not confine themselves to the supjdy of English demands. 
Seeking for the benefit of tlicir shareholders the highest rates 
of interest, they found the rates higher abroad than al homo, 
and thus were led to jdaee their capital not at home but abroad. 
In this fact we find Ae main clement of our increased rates of 
interest. We have explained how caiiital seeking em]ilov- 
incM was absorbed into new c^»mpanies, and if wo study die 
outfall of these vast drains for the eoUection of home, capitol, 
we shall find that it tends not inwards but outwanls. The 
extent to which tlie consequent outflow of English capital may 
proceed thus becomes dependent on the nature of the foreign 
deman^ and it will be found, that the new cximpanics have 
tuns thrown themselves open to a demand, of which ni) school 
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of thcori&te can pretend tliat it could be supplied by increased 
issues of papei' money or any jugglery of paper currency. 
Moreover, iJic peculiar nature of the present foreign demand 
deserves special attention, as it seems to differ materially from 
previous ex]»erience. Bubble companies for trading 'nith the 
antipcHlcs have been tlie rage before, but there was an essential 
ditl‘(M'en(‘e in their aims. In the celcbratod mania of 1825, 
grajihically described by the historian "of the Thirty Years’ 
Fence, the wildest speculative schemes wore entertained. 
Men's iinairioatioiis Avere fired by the prospect of discovering 
in foreign couiitrics hidden mines (tf wealth. " The ]ireGious 
‘ metals A\cro expected to be found glittering in tlic clefts of 
‘ lln^ Cordilleras, pearls were to be sought in C*oluinbia, the 
‘ Pampas A\CTC to be rev(»liitii»uised into yielding butter instead 
‘ of hides, and n cargo of Scotch milkmaids were shipped to 
^ Hikmios Ayres under the aus})iccs of a Chuniiiig Conmany.’ 

Ibit alllnaigh it may he admitted that many feature^ of that 
remarkahh* year Avere strikingly analogous to smue of the inci- 
dents ^\hieh we have lately A\itiicsscd. — an anal(»gy Avhieli has 
lc<l to the bedief that the miserable collapse which tlien Avas 
(he resiih Avould now be repeated, — tlicre. is,Ave tliiiik. a differ- 
ence, and that dillereiiee is ])alj)ab]c and clearly defined. Tu 
men rtrained at new sources of wealth ^\liich neither 
])rivate nor joint-stock enterprise had jjrevioiihly A^eiitured to 
exjdore. 'riicv rushed headlong on the Avildest adventures in 
regions at the time practically imknoAvn. ^Jow, on the eon- 
trar\, joint-stock enter])risc has been less anxious to iuAent 
fancy f tranches of commerce, (»r to lindanysterious and recondite 
souiA’cs of wealth, than to gut the highest rates for their cajatal 
b\ U* tilling it t<i foreigners. To satisfy the foreign demand fur 
(*a])]tal in ail its forms seems to be the leading idea. To 
assist landowners by mortgage bunks, merchants by discount 
c.-tahlishincnts, governments and cities by loans, and generally 
to ininsliiee capital into countries w'hero the rate of interest 
habitually stood at 12 ]>er cent, and often reached IS, — such 
arc the professed objects of the most proiuinciit among the new 
C(wnp:imes. 

Knglish and French banking principles are on a crusading 
tour throughout tlic Avorld. Turks arc to he taught the use of 
bank notes. 'J'urkcy, indeed, lias been a favourite field. There 
we have the Imperial Ottoman Bank to CiOnduct the husincss 
of the government and to familiarise tlic Moslems Avith the 
raodern substitute for gold. We have the Ottoman Financial 
Association j>ro(evsing to undertake all financial operations 
from discounting a bill to building a railway . We have the 
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‘ Society Gcncralc de FEmpirc Ottoman,’ whose ambition is to 
take up that "round in Turkey wliich the Credit Mobilicr 
ocoiipics ill France. And we learn that negotiations arc 
actualJy in j»rogPWS for a Turkish Cr&lit Foiioier. Banks 
abound whose familiar names in every variety suggest the one 
])crvadiiig fact of the marriage of English capital with foreign 
demand. There is the Anglo-Aiistrian Bank, the Anghi- 
Italian Bank, the Ailglo-Egyptian Bank. There is the 
English and Swedish Bank; there is the Bri&li and Califor- 
nian Bank; there is the London and Hamburg C^mtinental 
Exchange Bank; there is the London and Bnizilian Bank, 
the London Buenos Ayres and Biver Plate Bank, and even a 
London and South American Bm^k ; and <»ne bank, wishing to 
outstrip all other banks in tlie ambition of its title, calls itself 
the European Bank. 

If from banking companies we turn to trading and finance 
com])anies, we fin<l tlicm anxion-' t<i avoid even the semblance 
of a limitation to any one country, and anxiously putting the 
widest possible definition u]K>n their scojie and aims. We 
baA'c, it is true, the more modest Egyptian Trading Company, 
and the London^ and African Trading Coin]»nny. But the 
names of these comjmnios are ejuite eclipsed by the cosmo- 
politan magnifiecnoe of other titles. We read of the English 
and Foreign Credit Company, of the Imjierial jVlercantile 
Company, of the International Financial Company, of the 
(ieneral Credit* and Finance Company. Nor are land com- 
])ames much less ambitious. We have the Australian Mortgage 
Land and Finance Company ; nre have the British American 
Land Company, the Credit Foneierof Mauritius, the Mauritius 
Land Credit and Agency Company, the Natal Land and (’olo- 
nisatioTi Com])any, the South A^eaii Mortgage Investment 
Comjiany ; and the eo.smo])olitan element is rejircseutcd by the 
International Land Credit Comjiaiiy. 

This almost wearisome list of modern cuimpanics we have 
quoted as a striking illuslration of the fact, that the main 
object of the new system of investments is to ienrl money 
abroad at a higher rate of interest than can be secured at 
home. And it is clear that loans of cajiital affect our money- 
market in a greater degree than tlie general oj^erations of 
rado can be carried on by the simple interchange of 
goods. Loans, on the contrary, are almost necessarily for a 
time one-sided, being a gross export of ca])ital to be rqdaccd 
<mly in detail over a space of years. Thus the establishment 
u <J®®pwnes not for general trading pur])08cs so much as for 
the location of EngliA loanable capital abroad, must have on 
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influence on our money-market, which, as it has already as- 
sisted in raising the annual average rate of interest in this 
country during the past year to sevens seems only too likely to 
prevent the recurrence of the sweet simplicity of three pci- 
cent 

It should be remembered, moreover, that until within a late 
]>eriod, a certain number of large Arms alone were considered 
t(» have the secret of farming the comifierce of distant countries 
* with safety and advantage, it was siipiioscd to be their privilege 
and birthright to carry on the trade of KU])p1ying money to 
foreign g()vemments, of building foreign railways, creating 
foreign banks, opening u]) new^ industrial ojicrations in foreign 
countries,— in a wcjrd, of su]}plying ca])ital to regions where 
money was n’orth 15 to 20 per cent., and where eoimncrcc, 
being in its infancy, production and ini})ortatioii could scarcely 
be develojicd without extraneous aid. Operations of this kind 
were held to be bcymid the reach of onlinary cnteri)riso. The 
larger profits attending them w’erc thought to be the certain 
index of greater risk. And iint|iiestionably there is more risk 
in lending money to Kio or Mexico than to Manche««ter or 
Liverpool; and the former might bid 10 or 12 jkt cent, in 
vain, while tlic latter Kuccessfully offered 8 nr 4. 

Hut the effect of tliis dificrcncc under the late system of 
uuliiuite<l liability W'as very apparent. Tn the first place, 
only a few’ firms «)f large ca^ntal ventured ujion the trade 
at all. Ill the next place, the amount of oa])ital which they 
could export for foreign use was limited by the amount of 
llicir own resources, augmented b}' whatever credit they could 
command. Moreover, each bore the whole risk without any 
IjvnitatioTi of his liability, and w‘as naturally, therefore, un- 
w illing to go beyond a certain length in dealing with countries 
where financial operations are attended with apparently greater 
insecurity than at home. But when after a few* bold cx- 
]icrimcnts it w'as found that this branch of trade, with all its 
enormous pnifits, might be (*arried on by a company not less 
%hsin by ]>rivatc firms, an immense cliangc took place. A vast 
\ nricty of com])anics rushed into the uewr Eldorado of financial 
enterprise with a confidence founded, partly* on the success of 
|)reviou8 oxjieriinents, ]iartly on the attraction of the dividends, 
and partly on the limited liability and diminished risk of each 
shareholder. The limited liability of each shai'cholder became 
one of the chief elements in the unparalleled suction, the minute 
and complicated drainage, bnnight to bear, os we have slioiivii 
elsewhere, upon the scattered capital of the country. Under 
the system of unlimited liability few, excejit a small section of" 
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bankers and merchants tliroughout the country, would engage 
in foreign enterprise, and those who (h*d were prone to keep 
within certain tiwitionary grooves marked dut by the caution 
of former generations, but now, owing to the vast number of 
shareholders, and the limitsition of their liability, the tiim'dity 
of each investor is indefinitely diniinislied, while any remaining 
coyness is overcome by the golden harvest in ]>ro8pect. Again, 
the diffusion of knowledge during the last twenty years 
has acted as a iM)weTful auxiliary in the movement. The 
jiublic at large has become almost iiractically acquainted with 
countries and places, which half a eoiitury ago were only 
familiar to a very small class of men. Wlicn, therefore, new 
coni]ianics of e^ery description l>egan to appeal to the eoiuitry 
under the system of limit^ Uabiliiy, their ap])eal was suddenly 
Tes|)ondcd to from a hundred thousand unexpected quarters, 
eacli man choosing the sjiceiilatiun which totiehcd his own 
imagination and chimed in wirii Ids acquired knowledge. 
Thousands of men, who, under tlie ola system, would rather 
have invested their money at 3 jier cent, at huiiie than risk it 
abroad for oO, are now ready to place it abroad for 1.0. rather 
than keeji it at home for 5. Thus it is that a class of inei> 
cliants, which, as we have said, had liitlierlo been euinparati\ ely 
small, has now been increased by an iiideiinite number of in- 
vestors, who are mit only willing hut eager to add to their ap- 
proved and traditionary 'investments a few' shares of a more 
modern, less certain, but more remunerative character. 

Wc have endeavoured, at sonic length, to describe, the 
nature and to illustrate tlie operation of the new nioveinent 
in the English money-market, and we have found its niaiti 
features to be ineveab^ facilities and an iiici'cnsed disposition 
for the exportatiou and location of English loanable cajiital 
abroad, and, on the otlicr Iiaml, a piueticully uiiliiuited foreign 
deiiiaiid for English capital almost at any jirice. The condlary 
is self-evident. 

Whde iiumen>us countries are eagerly coiiqietuig for our 
financial assistance, now that a .system lias arisen <in an adc-* 
quale scale by which that assistance can be rendered without 
cxex^ssivG risk to the lender, it is clear tliat so long as this new 
system remains sufficiently pojiular to command, if not t4> 
entra)), the confidence of investors, the rate of interest cannot 
possibly y cetf'ris paribus^ fall below a paint at which companies 
fading with foreign countries are willing to take it. If money 
m again to become as cheap as our manufacturerH would have 
it, «me of two things must take place. Eitlier the demand of 
foreign countries fur Englidi capital must decrease, or the 
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credit uf the companies through whose medium that demand 
JH supjdied must break down. The former altematiye is very 
remote. With regal'd to the latter^ it is unquestionably ])ob- 
sible that the public which has invested a certain portion cn its 
sadngs in foreign enterprise may be disappointed with the 
results^ and may witlidraw its confidence and withhold its 
contributions from over-speculative financial companies. On 
the other hand, it is quite conceivable that some« at all events, 
•of the operations of die new companies may prove to be of a 
nature sufficientiy sound and safe to secure a ])enDanent hold 
on ilic ca]>ital of the country. Establisluuents, for instance, 
lia> c been formed with the exjiress object of lending money on 
iiiortgage in India, and if the value uf land in India is siifS- 
ciently defined, and the laws rcgai'ding mortgages ins])ire 
suificieiit ouiifidcncc, it is cleai’ly possible that practically 
iiiiliniited sums may be witlidrawn From this countr}'*, and find 
their way to India under such an agency. Nor is it necessary 
that the interest of tJicsc? and similar investments abroad should 
be on a par with the interest of investments at home. It is 
enough that they should bear a certain ratio to one another. 
I'o take ail imaginary example, it is enough that a man should 
jirefcr an iu\ estment at home at 5 per cent io an investment at 
8 per cent, in India, yet at the same time prefer 8 per cent, 
in India to 4 ]kt cent, at home. In this hypothetical case, 
losing such a f(‘cliiig to be prevalent among English iii- 
vc>tors. it is clear that money would not fall below 5 per cent, 
ill England, so long as India paid 8 per cent. If India began 
to ])ay more than 8 ]ier cent., corvesjioiiding capital would 
begin to flow out of England, and the rate at home would rise, 
and rice versa, ( )f course this is an illustration only. 

This we coiuteivc lo be the true key to the financial history 
of the jiast year. It is not simply the development oi* joint- 
st.(K*k enterprise, the creation of new companies, the numerical 
iuvreasc oi* sucih companies, which lias raised tlie value of 
money. This alone of itself, as we have seen, might have 
lowered the rate of interest. It is the new field of operations 
chosen by joint-stock enteq>risc — that ficsld, the most voracious 
of all — wliich has been the determining element in tlie rising 
])rice of capital, au influence which, if not checked by a break- 
down of credit, must, fi-om the nature of the case, be more or 
less permanent in its character. 

It is not denied that home investments will continue to 
maintain the lion s share of English capital. But in esti- 
mating the relative strength and foun^tion of this superi- 
ority, it is useful not to lose sight of the two somewhat 
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different elements upon ivliich it is ilepeudent One is tlio 
tried and unquestioned popularity of home credit. The other 
rests njKin tlic vague instinct embodied in the well-known 
saying of the late Duke of Wellington, tliat ^ high interest 
‘ means bad security.’ The fonner clement is evidently con- 
stant, but the latter, as it has already begun to a ary, Avill 
manifestly vary still further. It is certainly true tliat high 
interest may be a consequence of had security. Hut it may 
also he the consequence of miknoicn security, good or liad. 
There can Ije no doubt, for instance, that foreign c.ountries 
have often been compelled to pay an exorbitant price 
for capital, not because the security they offered Avas intrin- 
sically bad, or less safe than similar security at liomc, hut 
because being unknown ajid unfamiliar to the English public, 
it Avas mistrusted. By the difiiisioii of general knowledge 
through the agency i»f the new <‘oinpauics, that light has 
been shed on the relative sccuriiy of many hitherto iiiifiiniiliar 
investments, and consequently one of the most serious im- 
pediments to tlie location of English cajrital abroad lias been 
rcmoA’ed. Jt must be evident that in ])nq>ortioii as the relative 
credit of foreign countries and the nature of their r(‘snurccs 
are more exactly ascertained and defined, any agency for 
distributing capital rajiidiy to remote parts ol’ the globe must 
liaA'C the some effect on its price, as, for instance, road^ and rail- 
roads have on the jiricc of other cominiKlitics. So long as there 
Avere great difficulties of transfiort, the price of the same, com- 
modity might vary to any extent in different jiarts of England. 
Provisions, for instance, might be at famine vrices in London, 
Avliile they Avcrc rotting in Cornwall. Jn the same way money 
might be at 3 per cent, in London* and at 20 per cent, in the 
Brazils. But just as railroads tend to c([iialise the price of jwii- 
visions in England, so do wo anticipate that the rorination 
of financial cornjianics may tend, and we believe is tending, to 
equalise the value of capital at home and abroad. 

Notwidistandiiig the events of the past year and the tom- 
]H)rarv pressure which Englaml has suffered under this new 
competition for loanable capital, W'e arc disposed to believe 
that Tio country Avill in the end reap greater advantages from it 
than England herself, Avho of all countries lias the greatest 
capital at command. 

But uAsumiiig it to be a disadvantage, the question arises, is 
it one Avith which we ought to attempt to deal if Ave could, or 
could deal if we would? We are prepared to answer both 
questions^ in tlic ncgatiA’c. M. Pereire, the acknowledged head 
of financial entcr]»rise in France, who, while performing the 
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inotit ri()\el and dexterous feats of Frendli financial speculation, 
has not forgotten the doctrines of Saint-Simonianism, in areoent 
pam])hlot 'written to expose the laches of the Bank of France, 
lias answered both of them in the affirmative. 

A high rate of interest he declares to be not so mucli a 
disadvantage as* a terrible curse, the result of abuses w'hich it 
is incumlicnt on the State, and possible for the State, forthwith 
to correct. Moreover, he is himself prepared to undertake 
the Quixotic task. M. Pereire graphicallj describes his own 
despair at the outrageous rates of interest which have so long 
prevailed. Tt is impossible, he declares, tliat such a state 
things can continue. It is not only ruinous in his estimation, 
but revolting to his moral sense. * The mission of batiks,’ he 
ai^erts, ^ is 1o pnieure capital on cheap terms fur industry 
* and eonimercc, and we have, therefore, a right to call them 
^ to acooinit for the manner in 'which they have fulfilled that 
‘ mis^i(»n.’ lie sjieaks with touching distress of the 'flexibility * 
of the rate of intercil^t, whose sii^en bounds, he poetically 
exclaims, dash the deepest calculations and Mast the best- 
founded hopes. ' l^’iider such conditions industrial enterprise 
" and ccanmereial speculation forfeit all security and lose all 
' anelioragc.* 

The position of M. Pereire in France is so eminent, that 
the views which he expresses, however marvellous they may 
seem to the Engli>li reader, deserve to be treated with respect. 
M. Pereire is, nioi-eover, a master <if that style, (quaintly com- 
bining logj(‘nl transjiareney with romantic •fervour, whiidi, in 
the 'ivritings of <iur neighbours, so often provokes the envy 
and admiration of the ])laiu EnglRli mind. Disengaged from 
the poetry with which he has interw^oven his theme. Ids main 

:li gumeiits ma\ . we think, be stated very simply : — 

• 

' A hi;:h rate of interest is an evil, an evil which has endured too 
long, and loudly calls for a remedy. This evil is the result of the 
monopoly of the Bank of France. The Bank of Franco not only 
possci^sea the monopoly of paper money, it possesses a practical 
monopoly of discount. For no other establishment can compete 
in discounting with a bank v^diich by issuing paper creates a 
capital gratis. TliO Bank of France having this monopoly of dis- 
count, turns it to its own advantage by charging what interest it 
pleases. The Bank of Franco, when it raises the rate at its own 
arbitrary discretion, justifies its action on false or fallacious grounds, 
[t alleges the necessity of protecting its bullion reserve. But this 
bullion rcbcrvc can be otherwise protected, in a manner less injurious 
to the common'wcaltl). Let the Bank increase her resources, either 
by disengaging her real capital, now locked up, and transmuting it 
into gold, or by augmenting her share capital. These means being 
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available, it is false to say that a high rate of interest is essential to 
the convertibility of the bank note. Should the Bank of France 
not adopt the remedies pointed out, or should her resourci*s remain 
insufheient, a new and rival credit eetahtishment is imperatively called 
for With a capital of twenty millions* 

This is tlio theory, stripped of its ornaments, which M. Peroire 
has brouglit forwaid to account, on the one liand, for the dearness 
of money in France in ,latc years, and, on the other IuukI, to 
justify the methods which ho sii^cjcsts to remedy an evil ol' 
siicli intolerable magnitude. It will he seen at once that 
M. Pereire is at all events coiisistont. He sees n(» difficulty 
in attributing a phenomenon so vast a^ the scarcity and dear- 
ness of loanable capital throughout France dining a pci'iod of 
years to the action of one bank, and lie believes that it can* be 
removed by another. To account for tin? high rate of interest 
on our side of the Channel, we have been obliged to carry our 
arguments all over I*iUro]>c mid even beyond that, to tlic 
antipodes. M. Pereire wandei - noitliea to Asia. Africa, nor 
America— in his pamphlet at least, not even to S)iaiii or 
to Italy, t(» which tlie operations of his own financial children, 
the C'retlits ^Inbiliers of Turin awl of Madrid, would, oncinighl. 
think, have called his attention. Distinctly denying the ]>ower 
of foreign nations to exert any influence on the rate <»f Froneli 
interest, or, in his own ivords, * the hire of French loanable 
‘ cayiital,’ he yicrtinaeiouBly confines his argtunciit to France, 
as if France could remain uiiaftected by the infliienec of sur- 
rounding nations, lie devotes a cha]»ter indeed to tin* qiiertum 
as to the necessity of an advance in the rate of hitere>t at 
Paris when the rate is raised in a ncighboiiriiig country, hut il is 
curious to observe that this is the chapter in which he abandons 
his logical deductions aud scientific analysis. In, order ^ tt> 
* bring the question to a straight issue,' he selects an individual 
case. That ease is the case of England. And the result of 
his inquiry he considers to he, that ICngland has gowl reason 
to fear when interest rises in France, but that France has no 
reason to fear when interest rises in England. He hase^ his 
conclusion mi the difference between the banking system here 
and in France, and on a variety of artificial grounds. In this 
argument \vc need not follow him, inasmuch as, had he jirovcd 
his case (which he has not), he would have proved nothing. 
The qiiestifm must he solved not by one example, but by general 
laws. If M. J^creire is willing to admit that loanable capital 
travels from one country to anotlicr — and M. Pereire, of all men, 
ought to know best if such is the case — ^ve arc utterly at a loss 
to understaTid how for one moment he can maintain that the 
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price of that loanable eajntal in one country docs not affect 
its price in another. The only attempt M. Pereirc has made 
to escape from lliis law is an attempt to prove that under 
certain ^ven circuniRtances such an effect may be modified or 
neutralised. 

Bui it was essential for M. Pereire to get rid of the element 
of foreign com [wl it ion and foreign demand, in order to secure 
his avowed end, periiianeiitly kcej) down the rate of interest 
in France. Having built an imaginafy wall round France he 
‘ can, in thetny' at least, deal with French capital as he pleases, 
and ho a^'perjs in gl‘)wiiig terms to French sentiment, adjuring 
the (lovci'iiment to iinjinsc a maximiiiii rate of interest on 
the Bank of France — in other w'oixls, to sup])ly loatiai)Je. capital 
at a fixed rate- in the same way as bakers, until lately, W'crc 
under legal compulsion to supply bread at a. fixed price. But 
if a inaxlmuiii rate were im|Mised, whence is the supply to 
e<iine? In the first instance, as we have seen, hy au increase 
of the cajiital of the Bank of France. Or, in the next place, 
by the ostahlisliinent of a second bunk. And what then? 
This jM, IVrcirc fails to show. But so brilliant a picture does 
he draw of the effects of the second bank, that no one would 
care to ask. 

' Every ])art of tlui social organism would be instinct with a new 
life ; labour would shed its blessings over all, tho funds w'ould rise as 
well as the shares of all great companies, and the companies being 
able to emit their loans on better terms, wonld impart fresh activity 
to their worics. The State ivonld be able to consecrate largii sums 
to the great jialioual work of building i*oads and railnrays without 
augmenting taxation, thus giving a uaeful and productive cmploj- 
nicnt to the funds, with which loans on favourable conditions would 
supply them. The fortune of tlte poor man, like tho fortune of the 
i'jcti man, would '»harc in this general amelioration. The prosperity 
and wealtlfof each individual would find its corresponding increase.’ 

Well may ^I. Pereire exclaim in conclusion 

‘How docs the picture of this prosperity, which soon urould 
become a reality, transcend that of tho ruins engendered by tho cold 
and arid theories of tho laggard profossora of an exploded balance 
of trade ! ’ 

These splendid results — in which the blessings of labour and 
the poor man’s enrichment are so deftly combined with the 
attractions of the rising share list, in which the State is baited 
with tho hope of cheap loans, and the country sopped by the 
prospect of railways to be built with superfluous funds — ^thesc 
glorious results arc to follow in France from the establishment 
of another honk. 
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It is not, liowevcr, our obj^t to wander through the millen- 
nial consequences of the scheme which M. Pereirc has c*onccived, 
and we arc rcailv to admit, that the multiplication of banking 
establishments in France might be attended with considerable 
benefits. The French have nothing to correspond with our 
gigantic joint-stock banks, which, as AI. l^eroirc has not failed 
to see, not f)nly compete, but conq>ctc successfully, with the 
Hank of England. The financial power of England consists 

* to a great extent in our' ability to supply immense sums on the 
shortest lUktice, a power which exists in no propr>rtioiinte de- 
gree in Fr:nu*t‘. And wc cannot be surprised that our iieigli- 
boui's shotild look with somctliiiig approaching to envy <iti the 
great facilities whidi these establishments aftbnl to trade and 
to cntei'prisc. These banks perform the A'cry functions which 
M. Pereirc desires to see jicrformed in France, with one notable 
exception however. Interest remains high in England neverthe- 
less, while in France he insists that it is to be made low. We 
say, therefore, let M. Pereire h;i%e his bank by all means, espe- 
cially if he can satisfy his cuiiiitry thaT his novel expedient of 
keeping the wliole of the new bank's own capital invested in 
gold would secure that convertibility of the hank note under 
any rate of interest, for which, honestly we believe, he pro- 
fesses his reverence. 

Wc object, not to the jiossiblc results of the estahlish- 
ment of another bank in France, but to the certain results of 
the establishment of M.*Percire’s principles in France or any- 
where else. AI.*Pereire, as wc ha^o said, ad\ocate.'^, indeed, 
the coinertibility of tlic bank note- but the key-stoiic of his 
theory is, that to raise the rate of interest *s not the true or 
proper means to retain the necesumf amonnt of huUion. And 
incidentally he is guilty of a curious inconsistency. I*r«>fc>- 
sedly as anxious as wc could be to secure the payment of the 
note in gold, he demninccF, as laggard ]irof(*ssors of a belated 
school, those who wish to secure it by :i)iy means but bis own. 
'Fliat they should watch the exjuirts and im[)orts <»f bullion 
with anxiety, and jealously count tlic gold in their tills, In* 
triumphantly |>oints to as overw helming c\idcncc of their being 
nncoiiverted disciples of an exploded doc^trinc. Alay it not be. 
an>were<1, * Where is the difference between their anxiety and 

* yours V Do you not admit the necessity of keejaiig a certain 
^ minimuin stock of gold? And what more do wc? Wo 

* do not w'isli tfi keep more gold than wdll secure convertibility 
/ — that c<»nvcrtibility w'bich you yourself advoe,atc. Wc 
‘ dare not keep less. The difference between us lies, not in 

* our views as to the value of gold, but as to the means to be 
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* employed for the preservation of that quantity on the neecs- 
‘ sity of which we are both a^eed.’ And what are M. Pereire’s 
means ? lie would sell the Government Stocks of the Bank, 
and (*onvcrt them into gold. He would buy gold with a limited 
])art of his assets. He would, he says, buy gold * as railways 
^ buy hkcomotives,’ real capital, not wdth paper payable 
at sight. The cx])edient may be admirable, but the unanswer- 
able objection to it is, that no bank pan employ it without 
limit. Not only can no bank employ such an expedient with- 
out limit, but the limits within which any bank can employ it 
arc obviously \ cry small indeed. How can the limited cajutal 
of any one bunk meet the drain of an unlimited demand ? It is 
ihcrcfore clear that the most ciFectufd ]>laii to retain whatever 
umoiiiit of gold may be necessary is t(» cheek the demand, 
instead of attempting to multiply the supply. The Banks 
of Knglaud and France have followed the former poliey ; M. 
Pcrcirc is the apostle c»f the latter. AVc may make the case, 
already e think so clcar^ clearer still by jmtting it into figures. 
Let us siijqiose the stock of gold of the Bank of France to be 
eight millions sterling, and its note circulation thirty millions, 
and that ^1. I’ercirc and the Bank of France should both admit 
tlic necessity fi»r at least jircserving this proportion. Let us 
then sii])p()<e a drain of gold for foreign purposes to set in and 
earry off two millions a week. M. Pereire immediately pro- 
cceiL to sell govennnent securities, .and by some process, 
which is not \cry clear, but which we will sup]iosc to be 
]lo^sill)lc, he is fortunate enough to coii\crt tliem as fast as he 
rccpiire'' into gold. Tlie capital of the Bank of France is 
about ciglit millions sterling. In Jimr weeks, therefore, he 
will still have, it is true, eight nullioiis in his till, but be will 
liu'.c 1 IO more securities to convert. From that moment he 
is c\idently* po^verless, and the drain nill carry off his gold 
till his notes cease to be convertible. The Bank of France, 
on the contrary, like the Bonk of England, would attempt to 
check the demand on the one hand, and invito gold on the 
other, by raising the rate of interest. A drain of gold to 
foreign eountnes must represent a disbursement of gold in 
settleiiieut of old or in anticipation of new transactions. If the 
fonner, Ihc foreigners may be willing to give time for the 
equivalent «)f a higher rate of interest. If the latter, the 
anticipated payment to tlie foreigners will bo deferred. A 
higli rale of interest thus prevents an outflow, and induces an 
influx of tliat commodity which is most convenient and most 
at hand for transmission from one country to another — gold. 
It is quite true that the rate of interest does not depend on 
VOL. CXXI. NO. CCXLVII. R 
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the scarcity or abundance of circulation ; but it is no less true 
that gold being the comnnklity in which reserves of loanable 
capitid ai-e kept, tlieso reserves are reached and attraitted by a 
high rate of interest M. Pereire asserts that gold anil silver 
are commodities. Who would deny it? Ho adds that the rate 
of interest is determined, not by one commodity, but by die 
total capital of the country. As a general law, this also is 
true. But the precious metals arc that particular cominiHlity 
in which hanhxng reserves of loanable capiU^ ore kept ; con- 
sequently, a conunodity of which die scarcity or abundance, 
nt a given moment, must materially afiect the facility with 
which loans can be made and the piice to be paitl for them. 
How, then, can it be denied that any connexion exists between 
the rate of interest and the rdative quantity of bullimi in the 
hands of bankers ? M» Pereire assorts, unequivocally, tliat 
there is no other means of maintaining the abundance of gold 
excc])t by the purchase of it, ^ produits en viain,^ ignoring in 
this statement the fact that gol'.Linay equally , and o\en more 
rapidly, procured by loans, and loans by the attraclion oj' in- 
terest. He forgets, as many others have forgotten, wli<» love 
to assert that gold can always lie pnKriired by tlie sale of coiu- 
moditiesj that there arc times and places when other coinnnxlities 
ore, for the moment at least, not wanteil at all. All ]>oniiiiig pro- 
rai^cs to pay, laith here and in France, are practically erm tracts 
to pay in gold or notes;, and as the notes are coTivertiblc into 
gold, all iinimiscs to pay are virtually promises to jiay /« goid. 
For the fulfilmeVit of these contracts, which uiu.st be kept 
to the day, a machinery is required by which gfild may be imme- 
diately, not ultimately, pnicured, or which, failing this, may 
cause the |Miyment to* be deferred. The raising of die rate of 
interest constitutes such a machinery, and, as wc bedieve it to be 
both theoretically demonstrable, and }irai'.tiea]ly demonstrated, 
the <»n]y machinery. M. Pereire repeats, indeed, over and over 
again, and with cveiy ornament of rhetoric, that commerce Mill 
be paralysedw But wc see no alternative between this remedy, 
liainful as it is for the moment, and an inconvertible curreney, 
whii-h is not only painful, but, even according to M. Percirci’s 
own admibsion, absolutely ruinous. M. Pereire must reineinbor 
tliat, ujxm liis own system, whoever gets at his notes can get 
lit his gold. Therefore, if his notes get into the hands of 
forcignerh, whose object is to convert them into gold t«> 
any amount exceeding his stock of bullion, the note becomes 
forthw'ith inconvertible. Inconvertibility is thrust upon him. 
He must, theieforc, show that the foreigners cannot get at bis 
notes. And in one passage M. Pereire does show that he has 
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pcrccivoci the difficulty. But how would he meet it? lie 
affinus that the Bank should refuse to discount for those who 
export fptld, in other words, should place notes beyond the 
foreigners^ reach, M. Perdre, the champion oi* free trade, 
wishes to prohibit the export of gold! What will he do ? Will 
he :ulniit this, or deny it? If he admits it, he himself becomes 
t>iic of the ^ laggard professors of the bullion doctrine ’ (' docteurs 
aftardes de la balance du commerce If he denies it, his 
.irnngiiiary wall of separation which protects him from foreign 
(loniand falls down, and he is at the mercy of every foreign 
loaninougor svlio is ready to outbid his stereotyped 4 per cent. 
In all this we are supposing M. Pelreire’a vision to have been 
arx'oinjJishcd, and money to be as abundant at 4 per cent, in 
France as the most sanguine disciple of the CrikUt Mobilier 
could desire. But let us see hem the foreign demand would 
act. S])ain or Italy would either of them be willing to bolt 
at a gulp those magic * twenty millions,’ by which, as the 
reader may remember , m marvellous a tninsformation is suj)- 
]M>sod to have been accomplished. Italy, for many months, 
offered her exchequer bills at a rate of 11 percent. Large 
Simon nts of this security sure held by Paris bawers. But aware 
that if the amount ^vere increased, and gold exported in pay- 
ment, the rate of interest in France would rise, the Paris 
bankers dare not exceed a certain limit. But with a maximum 
rate of Interest at 4 ])er cent., whciv would the limit be ? 
'I'hc Paris liankers — indeed everyone in France, and Monsieur 
Percire at their head — ^would lend as much money as they 
could abi'oad, borrowing it at hope at 4, and pocketing 
the difference. They would borrow it at the Bank of 
Franco or at the new conqietitive bonk. These notes would 
ii:iju‘diately be ])rescnted and exchanged for gold. Tlic 
gold would* be exiioiied to Italy or Spain, and tlie Italian 
or the Spanish Go veriunciit carry off that cheap capital, which, 
as a Jiiiancjer, M. Pereire is willing to offer to foreigners at 
eleven per cent.^ but which, as an author, he yearns to keep for 
the benefit of the workmen of Paris at four. 

While tlie principles of free trade are fully established, and 
capital is encouraged to migrate, like any oilier commodity, 
from the chca]>cst to the dearest market, it seems to us, ivc 
must confess, utterly futile to suppose that any one country 
which bikes its share in international transactions can attempt 
to keep or succeed in keeping its interest at a lower rate than 
is waiTanted by the sun-oiiuding demand. Possibly another 
issue may be raised. The extent of the foreign competition 
might be called into question. It might be admitt^ that. 
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eeteris paribu*^ the lii^hest bidder would receive die availalile 
capital of all those ccmntriw which under perfect free trade 
have access to tlie different money-markets, but it niinrht be 
asked, is the competition really so brisk ? When wc consider 
w'hat demands arc bein^ir niade 5 wo shall be better able to judge 
whether the artificial increase of the ea]ntal of one or two 
banks noidil exercise any a])preciable influence. AVe will pass 
over the deniaiids of trade, the payments for cotton, Ihc dc- 
volo])ineiit of ])rivate industrial enterprise throughout Eiintj>c, 
Let iH look for a moment to Governments alone. Almost all 
the (ioverninents, not only in Eurcipe, but in America and 
Africa, arc competing and bidding against each other to setuire 
loans, all eagerly looking for ‘&e cheapest market and the 
best o|)|K>rtnnity. The credit of many is doubtful, but tlicy 
offer compensation by exorbitant rates. Turkey will take any 
sums at 12 to 15 per cent. Eg\pt ottbi's 8 and f). Sjmin 
at her wits’ end e\eii to pay for the ontfil of a man of war, 
offered 11 jier cent, in vain. Jliissia,*' tw j>roud ti* ]Kiy the 
I'ates necessary to attract fbi-eign cajiitnl, oomi»roniises between 
her wants and her dignity by a l<Jttcry loan at honu^ F ederal 
America appeals, not in vain, to the savings id’ Germany, and 
the Confederate States tempt the more JiclvcnturiMi'! Kngli'^h- 
man, forbidden to gamble in lotteries at Iunnc, by the charms 
of blockade-iTnining abrrtad. Austria, the iii> (iterate borrower 
of Europe, whose bomrtving poweiv a few y<‘ar> ago se(>nicd 
well-nigh exhausV^d, has brought her constitutional iv\i\al to 
market, and marks her political pr<»gr«*ss I»y a prngrc<h in licr 
debt. I'lie minor States* eagerly follow the example of the 
great Pf)wcrs, and the movement seems to bate reaedicd 
a climax when we find within the course of a fortnight AIol- 
davia and Montcvid(H) competing for loajis in tjie Kngli.-ls 
market. Il* mc add that all theso (jovcriiinenl> are readN 
not fHily t<» l)orn>w for themselves but to guarantee interest on 
any :miuunt of railway capital, it must surely bo fidt that the 
demand is inexliaiistiblc, and tliat M. Fereiro attempting to 
‘•lave il off by the ostablisbraeut of a French bank, is like 
-Mr*;. Partington and* her mop trying to keep t)ff the waters 
of the Atlantic. 

We have jwoved, wc think demonstrably, that with a 
stercotypetl rale of interest in Finance, and that rale lower than 
abroad, every French bank n«ite would at once be converted 
into gold, and that gold taken out of the country. That is to 
say, -M. Pcrcirc could not keep his notes in circulatii»i). Mot 
one <»f the objects he projKises to himself would be attained, 
and France would only have supjdied other countries with 
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cheap capital at an imnicnsc sacrifice to herself. Wo inui«t 
a])elo^iKc to our readers and to M. Pereire, if ^Ye ha\c inis- 
takciL what was perhaps intended as a jeu eTeeprit for a serious 
ariruincnt. M. Pereire is an eminent man. But not even his 
ciiiincnce would have tempted 119 to examine and attempt the 
nM utiitloii of ])ropositious which, when nakedly stated, in this 
rouiilL'y at least, carry their own refutation witli them, were 
it not that in reviewing M. Pcrcire's jx)etical effusion, we found 
an o))portunity of showang more clearly the ultimate drift of 
doctrines, which if boldly pushed to their extreme conclusions 
J)y the iiniii aching logic of an enthusiastic Frenchman, seem 
prc*postcrons indeed to the practical English mind, yet, ■when 
stated, as they often arc stated in this country, in a vague 
and less transparent form, command a certain amount of vague; 
and fioating assent. 

in England no one would pretend that Government should 
legislate to procure cheu]) money, or that loanable capital, 
like nin-toilier coininoditv, mil not seek tlie dearest market. 
It will be admitted, w'e believe, tliat it is not the bii>incss 
of the (loverTinieiit t(» legislate to procure cheap money, but 
the assertion oi'tcn made is that the effect of legislation 
has been to make it dear. It is sometimes supposed that 
our Bank Acts make money dearer than it would naturally 
he: that if the Bank were allow'ed to issue more bank notes, 
or still better, if tlic i)rivilegc of issue were freely accoixied 
to other establishments, or if the capital of the Bank were 
‘ more ill proportion with the demands of the times,' that scarcity 
of uifuicy which so often occurs woii]d he remedied anct avoided. 
M. Pereire, as might be expected, agrees with this vicAv. 
lie indeed renders justice to the Bank Act so far as to 
admit tha^ it has absolutely established the security of the 
hank note, though he condemns the 'cast-iron system’ by 
which that object has been accomplished, and he establishes iii 
this rcs]}ect a curious contrast between the Bank of France and 
our oivn Bank. Many persons on this side of the Channel point 
to tin; Bank of France as having secured the same object Avith 
a more clastic system. But on this head M. Pereire declares 
them to be utterly wrong. He is eloquent on the danger 
Avhich bank notes have incurred in France, and he asserts over 
and over again, that the French Bank Directors have incurred 
the gravest responsibilities by imperiUinff the convertibility of 
the note. As rej^uds, then, what most of us must consider to be 
a proper object of legislation, he considers tliat the rigid system 
has succeeded, and that the elastic system has failed. Ah 
rcganls the cheapness of money, ■which most of us consider au 
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incidental jKiintf and one 'with which legislation has nothing to 
do. there iiulocil he condemns the English and French system 
alike. Our readers cannot fail to oraerve what strong testi- 
mony he thus bears to our smrccHS. In praeticablc ohjee^ts he 
admits that 'wehave accomplished, 'what cinild be ai^'oinplishod. 
and ho only blames us for not having secured, wliat no man of 
sense could expect us to secure, ‘ cheap money under any <*ir- 
‘ ciimstances.’ • 

There is, however, a ]mrty in England, comprising sensible 
men, who do maintmn that our legislation has made money 
artiiieinlly dear, and they will tell you that theirs is not :i 
theory but an establishe«l fact. ^Fliey feel that an additional 
issue t)f bank notes at the moment would 1 m? an indisfmtablc 
advantage to themselves. If they go to the Bank ft»r a loan 
and the Bank ]»nictical]y re]>lics, * I have no notes to give you,' 
they not unnaturally curse the system which ])reven1s their 
being accommodated. * If,’ say lhf‘y, ‘the bank could issue more 

* notes, we should get them.' IT a rail’^ay contraetoAios some 
splendid scheme to carry out but cannot ]ilace his bonds, lie 
argues, * If more bank notes wore (Teatt^d, I should at oiic«; get 

* my share «)f them. That to me is a practical fact, nliioh no 

* theory can overthrow." But sii]>posing this to be a real relief 
to particular individuals, we have to iiujuire, what the general 
efleet would be on the community? One of two tilings would 
happen. Either by the^ issues the aggregate currency wtnild 
be depreciated, apil thus tbe remainder of the eonimnnity he 
defrauded, or, these issues would expel a corresponding auioimt 
of gold, fhe withdrawal of ivliieh would pineb one ]K>rtJon of the 
community exactly in the same ratio as another lia<l been re- 
lieved. With regard to these two alternatives, the convertibility 
of the bank note will secure us against the ftvrmcr, vamely, the 
dejtreciatioii, but expose us to the latter. Bank jiotes become 
scarce when gold is bemg exported, and the exportation of gold 
is hindered by the scarcity of the notes. If vou remove the 
scan*ity by additional issues, what ibilows? Vou remove the 
impediment to tbe export of gold. If ive only remember that 
bank notes ore convertible into gold, this proposition is sclf- 
erident. Let us 8 up ]>060 that in answer to the clanioiirs of a 
part of the community the Bank should bo authorised to issue 
an addt^nal two millions of bank notes unrepresented by gtdd. 
Two millicms of bullion would, then, as W'c have proved, be 
aported. The impediments will have been removed not to 
industry^ at home, but to the export of bullion. In other words, 
two millioiiB will have been added to the paper, and two mil- 
Ihiiis subtracted from the gold. The aggr^te currency attiie 
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dis]ui»al of the community will be the same as before. Belief 
-will have been afforded to some, at the expense of the screw 
imposed upon otlicrs. * BuC says the manufacturer, ^ 1 shall 
‘ lia\ e ^ot my notes, iny credit will have been saved, and iny 

* labourers 'will ha\e been employed, and what does it matter t(> 

* me if two millions of gold have been exported.’ We answer, 
those two millions would have been at the disposal of another 
p(»rtion of the community, of other rnianufacturers, of other 

•lubnurers. The aggregate currency, we cannot repeat it too 
(»ftcii, would be the same, the only difference being that an 
arbitrary di'>placemcnt would have taken place benefiting one 
niiiTi at the expense of another, but leaving the countrtf with more 
notes and less gold, 

it may be asked, would this in itself be an evil? Would it 
not, on the contrary, be an advantage if two millions of gold 
could be sot free and replaced by two millions of notes — on 
the supposition, at all eveiit.s, that by such a change the con- 
vertibility of the note Vould not be in the least endangered. 
It is adiiiittcd that ihe issue of the 14,000,0001. of bank notes, 
as at ])resont permitted, economises gold to tliat extent, that is, 
ccoiioiniscs wealth to that extent, since gold is a valuable com- 
moflity, and it may be askeil, w^ould not an additional issue of 
two milli(»n& be sim])]y an extension of tlie some benefit and of 
the same ])rincip]e ? W e arc ready to answer this question in 
the afliriiiativc, but with tliia proviso.* It would not increase 
the facilities to trade and industry. It wqpld have no per- 
manciil iidhicnoe whatever on our money markets. It would 
have none of those cftects w'hich thqse who most loudly advio- 
cate those issues desire. But certainly the advantage would 
be gained that the supply of gold to the world at large would 
ha\e been, increased by two millions, and that England would 
linve converted a certain small piirtion of unproductive cajntal 
into jircKluctivc capital. The gain to England would by no means 
be of au indefinite (character. It would simply represent the 
interest on two millions, at most a hundred thousand pounds — a 
valuable saving, no dunbt, especially if secured to the State ; 
))ut we questioa whether the majority of those who clamour for 
an increase in the issues of the Bank -would be satisfied if the 
results attained by the adoption of their favourite measure diould 
eventually prove to be limited to tliis fiscal advantage. And with 
regard to the question of economy, we cannot forbear to quote a 
striking passage from M. Wolowsla’s able treatise * On Banb.’ 

* The more the wealth,’ he says, ' of a country increases, the less 

* necessity there is for resorting to that sorry economy which 

* trenches on the security of the circulalaon by augmenting 
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‘ the proportion of }»aper- The wealth of the community rc- 
‘ present!^ an inverted p^Tamid, which rests on, the incchaiiism 
‘ of the eirenlation. The more the amount of wealth increases, 

* the more dispro]K>rtioiiate docs the support become to the 

* sni)crincninl)cnt mass ; and the more necessary docs it beectmc 

* to strenglhen its solidity.’ M. IVolowski admits the economy, 

but never loses siglit of its exact extent, and «)j>poses as 
streimously as we do ovrselves, the notion that an inerease of 
paper issuer could for one moment be expected to prt>vi! a 
panacea for the scarcity of loanable capital and eonseqiicJir 
liigh rates of interest. The productive capital of the country 
is increased, as we liave said, by setting free lin amount of 
gold ; but it is not the capital — that jKU'tion of floating 

and uninvested capital which is at the dis]K>3al of* borrowers — 
which could be pennanently augmented by such a measure. 
A fraction of a foreign loan, t»r a branch of one foreign rail- 
way, might immediately ea!i’\ the mmientanf addition to 
the loanable capital made by ilic issue Vif additional bank notes, 
and not only might do so, but jmibably would do so. So hmtj 
as we have a convertible carreney^ the facilities to traih* in no 
way depend on the issue of hank notes. Practically nii<l to all 
intents and purposes we have a gold currency, but econoini.'»- 
ing, as far as ]K)ssiblc, the use of gold for the beneiit of all 
the world, with certain fiscal advantages to ourselves. And 
we arc by all means ilisposed to carry the economy to the widest 
extent compatib]p with )>rudcncc, separathty^ however^ ejitirelj/ 
the question of cheap or dear money from the question of c- mwmy 
ih the use of yold. We require money for iotenml and external 
purposes, and cannot separate the two. To attempt to separate 
the two, or to attempt a circulation simply adapted for the 
former, would be to sacrifice our foreign commerce^ and, uImivc 
all things, to interfere with that free export ancl im|)ort of 
capital on which wc believe our commercial ])rosi)erity to 
depend. 

We believe we have proved conclusively that our currency 
laws in no ways make money dear. They allow complete 
liberty to the exjiort and imjxnrt of cajiital, leaving them to the 
laws of supply and demand. Since the passing of the Hank 
‘Charter Act, the average rate has indeed been higher, and 
this fact has been currently laid to the charge of the Act, but 
widi -tius fiict, w'c contend, the Act has nothing to do. ( )ur 
BMtafs will not foil to oteerve that tlic main point u|Mm 
iriach we have insisted throughout this article has been, that 

£ ncy bcoomes scarce and d^ from natural causes and not 
m legislation, and that the particular cause wliieli wc be- 
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lievc to have been in operation of late has been a foroi^ 
demnncl — a demand searching in its nature, and more dis- 
tiiietJy ap 2 >arent than a home demand, because it is repre- 
sented by a visible efflux of bullion, which. all the public can 
understand, but, on tlio other hand, a demand which high rates 
of interest can effectually check. An internal panic, leading 
to an internal demand for notes or coin, cannot be checked. 
You may legislate as you will, but you cannot legislate for 
•pniii(*s. They occurred under the elastic system. They occur 
utulcr the * cast-iron ’ system. In the one case men believed 
in iinlimired resources, undertook unlimited engagements, and 
found in the* end, to their cost, that the resources were not 
unlimited, but limited. In the other case they also undertake 
unlimited engagements, forget tlie cast-iron system at the 
beginning, and only remember it at the end. The catastrophe 
in the two eases offers a singular contrast. In the first case, 
believing in an infinite multiplication of bank notes, men find 
that they come unG?cp(.^*tedly to an end. In the other case, 
rushing into a panic because by law' the bank notes arc limited, 
pc(»plc claim to bo delivered from the panic by the suspension 
tif the limiting law'. Thus in the end it is the elastic system 
which ])rovcs to he a ^cast-iron’ system, because it is there 
limited by a fai*t; but the 'cast-iron’ system provest^ reality 
to be the more elastic, because it is only limited by a law. If 
this is adiiiitted,.it results that a catastrophe is certain in the 
one ease, but in the other nut unavoidably. Why has the 
suspension of the Bank Charter Act in both cases, when it 
has liappcncd, had such an extraoirdinary effect? Because 
the i>ani(* which it met arose less from men wanting the 
notes, than from their believing that they could not have them. 
And the rystriction of the Act having ke^)t the circulation 
of notes within the limits prescribed by this circumstance, a 
slight temporary addition could be made ^vithout danger. 
Under the elastic system, however, the panic would not arise 
until the last note had been issued which could safely be 
issued, and panic would inevitably end in actual disaster. 
Thus the very reproach of the Act of 1844 — the circumstance 
that it has twice been suspended, and that on each occasion 
its suspension caused panic to cease — becomes evidence in 
favour of its main provisions. The Act was not suspended 
from a defect of the Act, but because the public (and not only 
the general public, but even the dealers of the monied world) 
had •traded as if the Act did not exist. Its provisions are for- 
gotten until it is too late, notwithstanding the weekly warning 
that is given by the published returns of the Bank. And the 
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past year has brouj^ht this fact out in the strongest relief. On 
the one hand, the year 1857 was still comparatively fresh in 
men's recollections. .On the other liand, the general belief 
prevailed that {»ossibIy on the third occasion^ instead c»f ]>er- 
mitting the Act to fail and money-dealers to stand, the ex- 
periment might be tried of allowing the Act to stand, and 
uumey-dealers to falL The stonn-sigiials were earlier raised. 
The Bank itself took •more ^-i^rous action tn thnv. Men 
remembered the jiro visions of tm; Act before it was late, 
and the crisis has been triumphantly conquered. 

I'he most thoughtful opjionents t>f the Bank Charter A<*t 
admit its efficacy in most respects, but believe that it is im- 
potent, and even disastrous, in an internal jainic, and quote in 
confirmation of their belief the wcll-kmwn saying of Sir (lenrge 
Coraewall Lewis, that the harm which hajqieucd under the Act 
in a few' lUtys mode him doiiht w'hotlior its great advantage^ 
during the whole remaining ncriiHl were m»t ccnintcrhahinceil 
by that harm. This doubt seems tef us to involve the idea 
that the harm arose because of the Act. But in what way. wc 
may ask, would tlie Act create the harm? *It would |»ro- 
bahiy be answered, by prohibiting an issue of bank notes wbich 
might otherwise he issued. Private banks have been prohihitc'ti 
from issuing, and tlie Bank refu^es to issue itself. I'hiis tin* 
possibility of relief has been cut off. But is it true that the 
Bank Act has cut off the means of relief? If you cannot 
procure notes, you can procure gold. And if }oa eaiinot 
procure gold yon are alre^y on dangerous ground. It is sur- 
I>rising how entirely thistfaet k overlook'^d. It is said at a 
time of panic private bankers must have notes or they must 
suspend payment, and language is really held as if llie circu- 
lation consisted exclusively of those notes of w'hieli the issue 
is limited. The circulation is m>t limited. It is at least as 
unlimited as the supply of gold in the world. And to say tliat 
trade must be brought to a stand still if fresli notes are n(»l 
issued is to confess that fresh supplies of gold can no longer 
be had. But if this is the case, it is the strongest reason for 
not issuing those notes which profess to represent gold. 

The argument is often put in another fbnu. An internal 
panic, it is said, results from a break down of credit, and a break 
down of credit is equivalent to a decrease in tiie circulation. 
Xo ime bank notes at such a time is simply to rqilacc that 
deficit in the circulation. No doubt it may sometimes safely 
l>e done when the panic is only internal, and when therefore 
Ae supply of gold is less a matter of importance.^ Wfe will 
not pretend to deny that a spedal occasion might arise when a 
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tcmporar}' cmissif>ti of additional bank notes might allay a 
panic* without doing apecifia harm. But when to meet these 
special oases it is ])roposed to give a permanent suspending 
]iowc*r either to the Govenimcnt or to the Bank directors, or 
ill whatever form it may be, it seems to us that it would 
be sacrificing the certain and undoubted benefits of the Act, 
in onicr to meet a case where its susjiension may possibly do 
no immediate harm. We have, we trust, abundantly shown 
Uliat eoniitrios engaged like England in intemation^ trans- 
actions can rely only on the rate of interest to determine the 
supply of k'ULiable capital, and that any measures intended arti- 
ficially todcfircss the rate of interest disturb the free play of 
supply and demand. Tcin]ioraTy issues of additional bank notes 
on siicli au emergency emfihatically constitute such measures; 
and inverting the sentiment of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
■wc say of them, and not of the Rank Act, that it may be 
doubted if any go(Kl tliey can do at the moment, can com- 
pensate the lasting injur5' they occasion. 

The events of the late financial year could scarcely be 
discussed without some reference to the Bank Charter Act. 
It has notoriously been on its trial. The result has been, that 
a panic, universally believed to be unavoidable, has not 
ucciirrcd. Had there been any relaxation, bad tlie trading 
coininimity not felt the imjiorioiis necessity of curtailing 
engagements, hud, not the possibility of absolutely exhausting 
the supplies of loanable capital been constantly before the 
public view,— instead of beginning the new year witli re- 
plenished resources, with improved firospects, and unshaken 
c^infidcnce in our system, we might have had to look back on 
di*<nstcrs which, in their magnitude and consequences, might 
ha\ e far cxc 4 ;?cded any previous catastrophes. An average rate 
of interest of seven per cent, has been hard to bear, but the 
lesson has been learnt, that a scarcity of capital is only to 
be remedied by outbiiMiu^ every foreign competitor for the 
temporary use of that floating available capital which, under 
the modem organisation of international finance, is invariably 
attracted to that country which offers the highest price. And 
however painful the process may have been, we have at least 
the satisfaction of knowing that, without suspension of any 
law, without recourse to any empirical measure or question- 
able makeshift, in perfect harmony with science and states- 
manship on the one hand and expemency the other, it Iws 
been found possible to save the commeroe of the country by 
seven ‘^er cent^ 
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Art. X. — 1. Arm;/ and Navy JouniaL New York : 1864. 

3. RebrUMH lirvord (1863-4). New York. 

3. The Bivouac and Battle-Jield in Virginia. IJy Captain 
(t. F. Noyes. London. 

4. Atlantic Monthly. (April and tTiily, 1863.) ^o^ton. 

5. Deux Anntes de la (ruerre America ine. Pa#’ Ki^ISKE Ue(:i<L>. 
(llcvtic dcs deux Moiidcs, Oct. 1K64.) 

6. Campugnes de Virgink vt de Maryland. Par F. LKCOM'ir., 
Colonel il TEtat-Major SiiUse. Paris. 

7. Les Etats Confedercit Msith en 1863. Par C. Giuakj). 
Paris. 

8. Report of the Sanitary Vommission. Printed at New York 
for the Commission. 

‘ ^PiiEV make war after a lii^hion of* their own, these Aiiieri- 
‘ cans ; let them kill each other off as they jilcsise : tln*re 
• is nothing for us to learn by studying their eainpaiiTiis/ was 
the dictum of a distinp;ub>heil French officer when the narrative 
of M'ClellanV cxpt*dition against iiichmond was 6i>t given to 
the world by the I^rince de Joinville. C^aitniiiing some partial 
truth in its hrst words, this saying has been abundantly 
tradicted in the event, wnd its caustic advice remains unheeded, 
save by those ^\ho have no leisure to give to the history of 
their own time, c»r who shrink from the toil ins(*]iara1ilc from 
following the thread of r great contest through the scattered 
and partial notices of the day. Indeed, it is only necessary to 
indicate, in the briefest manner, some of the main elements in 
the struggle, viewed solely in its nulitary aspect^ in order to 
understand the immense im|Hirtnnce attacJuMl to the Mibjet^t by 
th^jress and people of the most civilised natioiis of the tvorld. 

For it is not on the scM>re of its political aspect alone that the 
\)reaent civil war is of interest and value as a study. The 
world is by nc» meaiis so near the millennium of peaceful arbi- 
tration that w'c can afford to despise its teachings in a military 
view ; and despite the contempt nith which American armies, 
generals, and strategists have been abundantly favoured from 
European critics, such as the one above quotM, we arc bold 
to flfiy that these lessons will be the more valued as they arc 
nme earnestly studied and better understcKxL Against the 
views of this class w'c might cite the broad facts that it t(H>k 
many years of constant practical acquaintance witli Najiolcon's 
grand system of war before his antagonists learnt to inastcj* 
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and apply itu meaner and more ob\ious ))art8 ; and that he had 
been lonp; upon the imperial throne before his conduct of ^reat 
(*ainpai^s was more than a riddle to a very favoured, an 
almost prophetic few. We ini^ht point out that now, for the 
first time, have modem mechanics amliances and military 
improvements been used without stint by land and water, to 
aid oi)erations on the largest scale, and to supply the short- 
comings of soldiers and leaders. We lyight dwell upon (what 
has been too often forgotten by writers on this war) the 
extremely careful theoretical training of the chiefs on either 
side — so srni^fgcly contrasted with the mde material of their 
battalions. We might even declare that, from Westpoint 
knowledge aiKl American ingenuity acting with such advan- 
tage's and siH'h drawbacks as American generals have known, 
examples of striking value should have been anticixiated, and 
that to ex])cct less ivas but to declare one’s ignorance of the 
df'tiuls of the subject. 

lint wc jircfer to take a different course. The year has 
closed upon a series of o])eration6 so vast in design and so 
interesting in detail, that it may he broadly asserted that 
modern warfare affords none more profitable as a study 'when 
viewed with tlue reference to the conditions of the struggle. 
Ami the main particulars are already made known to the world 
thnuigh reports, ]iul)lic. and private, as vastly superior in 
aeeiiracv and clearness to the wild extmivagancies which filled 
the American journals of three ycar.^ since, as Wellington’s 
tles]aitchcs to Napolooifs bulletins. The NVvv York weekly 
paper, named at the head of this article, has alone more honest 
and painstaking information as to tlic current campaigns than 
tlie whole pres> of Nortli and South contained in the days of 
Pupil and M‘(*lcllaii. The corres]K)ndencc of one of the cJiief 
generals, Slicrmaii, w'ill certainly bear comparison with any- 
thing of its class which modem military literature can produce, 
whilst others are not far boliind him. AVc ])roposc, therefore, 
briefly to trace out the events of the year, with a view' to 
illustrate the military lessons involved in its liistory, and to 
point out how the peculiar features of American warfare have 
gradually been elalmraied by experience into a complete system ; 
and wc are ermfident that it will not be for want of interesting 
jnaterials sliould w'e fail in our task. 

The state of tilings at the beginning of 1864 had been fairly 
foreshadowed by McClellan long before, when he devised the 
plan of crushing the Seceding States by a system of combined 
iittacfas, set forth in his memorandum of *4th August, 1861 
CsubmitU^ to the President on his appointment as Qencral-in- 
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Chief)^ and known as the Anaconda strategy. But tlic measure 
of the gigantic power needed for the completion of that )>lan 
as reganlcd the Central Border States was still more truly 
taken by an officer at that time unknown to fame, and just 
emerging, with a crowd of others, from the obscurity of the 
lower regimental commissions of the old regular army into 
the sudden and unstable* dignity of a general of volunteers. 
Bitter, indeed, was the offence given to the iiioi'e sanguine 
spirits at Washington, when Sherman, fresh in his Westent 
duties, made the bold official statement, that ‘it would take 
‘ 20(K000 men to bring Kentudiy hack into the Union." This 
pro]>hecy cost the author, as is well known, the post of (.^hief of 
Staff, for which McClellan had designed him. Thus w'sis he saved 
— happily for his own intei*est — ^froni being involved in the dis- 
grace which soon succeeded the tcmiKirary jKmer twice granted 
‘ the Young Na]H)iiH*u " in the hour of disaster and panic. Yet 
he was marked, like his theu < omniandev, for an unjM»]iii1:ir man, 
ami charged with e^vering i.in ow'u ,mcflidciiey by creating 
neeilless difficulties in his sn|ariors' way. !Not even tlie rc|)«»rt 
of Grant, his immediate sU]»erior in the Ciiniberlaml campaign, 
that to his division the safety of the half-roiUcd army at 
Piu>burg Lauding was due, saveil him iWmi supersc.->itin at 
the cud of the same year (1862), when, with a scparati* ('oliimn 
troops, he was detached, on imperfect information, to make 
a ko|)e]GSS assault u}H>n;tlie works ut' Vicksburg. Grant, how- 
ever, was by no, means inclined to lose a lieutenant w ho had 
served him no wdil: and retauied, by his desire, in command of 
one of the three ectrps on the Mississi])pi, Sheriiiau co-o|>erated 
most usefully in the bold movement wiiieii won \'ieksbiirg fur 
the Unhm. It is generally understood in the Federal anny 
of the West that the success achieved at that ])laec was due 
greatly to the ability with which he aided to jdaii its de- 
tails, and the energy with w'hich both lie and AMMierson con- 
ducted their corps throughout the campaign. Tlit'se officers 
had been first brought forward and praised by Grant; and it 
should be observed, to the credit of that general's choice, that 
each of them, in his part, showed an efficiency in striking con- 
tra!»t with tlie elaborate slowness ^f the third commander, 

* ^ The cenunissions of Federal volunteer officers, generals included, 
expire at ibe end of three years, if the war lasts so long, 'i'hc 
Government have, therefore, the rimplest possible means of getting 
rid of any who oppose or come short of its will. Thus Keyes and 
Franklin — liigh placed in the old army of the Potomac— have been 
sttffvred to drop into their former ioferiar commissions in the regular 
service. 
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M'Clernand, who had been selected hy Stanton to supersede 
Sherman after the failure of the winter. 

Ilcforc this peiiod the military chapter of McClellan’s life 
had closed, api>arently for ever. Whilst Sherman was re- 
trieving his first mistake at Vicksburg, the former (whose 
.*iv(»wcd opposition as to the conduct of the war had ^iven the 
I’resident fair cause to supersede him) was dweUing in retlre- 
iiieiit and official disgrace, and becoming; a mere obstruction to 
the army that had once known and worsnippcd his person. No 
longer beaded as a Monk at Washington, he was yet, by 
<*oiiiiuon regarded as the most formidable opponent of 

the ( Tovernment under the constitutional laws ; and the publica- 
rif>]i — long delayed by the Washington officials — of his re)K>rt 
t)ii the* early Potomac cam])aigns, added to his reputation for 
judgment, and swelled the popularity which had already marked 
jilm as the clioicc of the Democrats for the forthcoming election. 

Meanwhile, another and a surer ]>ath to j>ower in this 
gifut (‘outost lay before. Sherman and his chief in the West, 
'fhe sworil of victory which Grant waved over Vicksburg was 
dcstincfl to win him triumphs before the year should close, and 
to give him the unchallenged ]M>sition of the first soldier of the 
riiion. Ilis late campaign had shown a well-planned strategy 
Lriiimphuigovor great natural difficulties and elaborate defences 
hy the bold oxecutioii cd* his march upon the enemy’s reai*, and 
after patient watching. His next.was to prove him the 
rcadv general who*, at close distance, can search out the weak 
point.- of his enemy's |josition, and use his bwn forces with 
tiieiieal dexterity to pierce them. A period of enforced re- 
tirenu^nt iroiii a severe ac'cident passed by and found him 
restored to duty at a most c.ritical juncture of the war. 

*’M.'Ccrans, shut into his entrenchments at Chattanooga with 
the relics oi^ Ids army, after lus great defeat by Bragg, was 
allowed, indeed, by the latter to lie there undisturbed ; but being 
cut off from his former line of supplies along the Tennessee, was 
unable to bring up sufficient for hisnecds over the inefficient roads 
open to him northward across tiie river. Prom whole rations 
his 40,000 men were reduced to half and quarter issues, whilst 
Jiis grim self-contained antagonist, watching from strong lines 
of circiunvallation on the h^ above the progress of want in 
the weakened force, looked for the fast-coming hour when 
starvation sliould compel the Federals to abandon their strong- 
hold. But his strategy proved too fine for the lesser means of 
the Confederates, who hm no subordinate forces to ensure the 
safety of the desi^ by opposing the reinforcements now hast- 
ening to the decisive point 
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The patient Federal soldiery had not yet iiassed from mur- 
mur into open discontent, -when it was announced in their camp 
that Boseorans was displaced for Thomas (to whose valour 
and conduct the army had owed its escape on the Chicka- 
manga)« and that the new chic^ was forthwith to be succoured 
by the conquerors of Vicksburg. In the middle of October, 
Grant, recovered from his fall, had arrived in Kentucky, in 
anticipation of some sucli order as that which at once pfactnl 
him in supreme diar^rc of tiie whole force .west of the Allc- 
^hanies, w'hich had just been strengthened by tlic addition of 
two veteran corps, brought by Hooker from the anny of 
Meade. It is foreign to our present piiqMisc h) •enter into the 
detail of the means ^hich (rrant ])iirsuecl for the relief of 
Rosccrans and the discomfiture of his adversary. The nexr 
six weeks of the campaign of Chattanooga are. however, of 
more interest by far than our readers would perhn|w acknow- 
ledge on their present information. We Avoiild say, tlioroforo, 
that the surprise of the river |mssagi%near Bragg’s centre In 
Smith, and the manenuvring by whieli the Confcdenite 
wore fi>rccd by Grant, a month later, at the battle of Chattn- 
n<*oga, arc, as tactical achieveineiits, far fitter to be c]a>scd with 
the best feats of Na|Kileon and Wcllingl«»n than any advantage 
w(m by a European general since the days of those giants ol* 
war. We assert this without icar of any contradiction from 
those who examine the jj^ubject with care and give their verdict 
with candour. They will find in the well-prepared and tho- 
roughly executes details of these aftoirs none of tlio blind 
uncertain striking whkh^w'on the Alma and Magenta. The 
American advantages were gained simply by judicious use of 
the means at command, ana that against trocqis suj)crior in 
morale^ if n(»t in disci]>linc. 

We shall probably hear it alleged by a certain class of critics, 
that the circumstances arc so difierciit as to defy cum]farison. 

* In moflcrn wariiure — ^in Europe, at least ’ — such an one would 
say, ^ we do not expect to liat'e the o|iportunity of lying weeks 

* before an adversary’s lines, and feeling for the vulnerable. 

* points.’ Indeed I And when histoiy' w'rites the iull story of 
the Crimean war, does onr objector supjNisc hei' f»en will ])aKg 
without notice the winter and soring that closed it, when 
200/KK) allies stood idly licfore the inferior and sickly army 
that defied them from Mackemde’s Heights? Would Ma[)olcon 
<ar. Wellington, or Lee, or Ghrant, have suffered this inaction 
j^'front, and the enemy’s free supply behind, when both his 
Sanks were turned by steam-propclied fleets? We know a 
faithful 'answer w'ould be ill-relished in the higher military 
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circles of France or England. But we must return to our 
subject. 

iSbcrman, now heading Grant’s old army of tlie Cumberland, 
used such diligence in transhipping it from Vicksbui^ t4i 
Memphis, and in moving thence to the Upper Tennessee, that 
lic rctached the scene of conflict soon after his chief had suc- 
<*or(led in forcing Bragg’s IcH: back from the river, and so 
opening the long-disused railroad to within eight miles of the 
beleaguered camp. Joined by his trusted lieutenant, and 
* having given Thomas’s two <K>rps time for refreshment, the 
Federal eonmiander fought and won the decisive -battle of 
tJie Clouds' the 25thMovcmber: but he had, whilst waiting 
for Sherman, skilfully made such previous demonstrations 
against Braggs petition as prevented that general from rein- 
fori'ing Longstroet in the separate operations against Knox- 
ville, undertaken immediately after Grant’s first relief f>f 
Tliomas hsid foiled tlic confederate designs on Chattanooga. 

The victory of the 25 t.h November offered a pressing temp- 
tation to the Federal general ; for Bragg’s army — never 
Uh) higli in mara/e— was so reduced in spirit by large losses 
of m<m and guns as to be left in no fit state to resist the 
advance <»f tlie invader into Georgia. The work of piercing 
that vast and ill-populated State was reserved, however, for a 
more convenient season and more matured means. Bold as 
( I rant had shown himself, he had no mind to plunge deeply 
into the enemy V country without a mil supply of transport, 
and the means of maintaining in order thef line of railroad 
whi(‘li h(* must follow. Moreover, if provided with these 
rn'ccssarios, tlie invasion of GeorgiaVould demand the whole 
s1r(>ngt]i of his fome; and his infimpatiou from Knoxville told 
hi n that iinnicdiatc succour was called for by Burnside. The 
troops uiidci* that general had almost cxhaustcul their stores, 
and dared not venture from their works to face Longstrect’s 
investing corps, which, though but little superior in numbers, 
had decisively shown its superiority in open field in their rapid 
advance upon the place. 

Sherman, who hod done exexsllent service at the head of tlic 
Federal left wing in the battle, was entrusted with the duty of 
relieving Knoxville, at first committed to Granger, who had 
failed to appreciate the urgency of tlic occasion. From the 


* Some of the grouml over which Hooker moved on this occasion 
to his attack on tho lines of Lookout Mountain is moro tlian 2,000 
feet above tho sea. Hence the favourite Federal name for tlioir 
important victory. 
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moment of the former's assuming the command of the column 
dday ceased and imaginary dangers vanished. A rapid march 
brought the united forces of the two generals upon the flank of 
Longstreet's lines 3 just within twenty-four hours (so nicely were 
Grant's combinations timed) of the period fixed by Burnside as 
the latest to which he could hold out. Baffled by this activity^ 
the Confederates retreated northward^ in order to cover the 
southwest of Virginia, and maintain openings thence into 
Tennessee. Sherman ibnnd the general bn md rescued in 
failing health, and but little dialed to assume the offensive 
against his late besiegetn. Leaving therefore Granger and his 
corps as an addition to Burnside's command, he returned to 
Chattanooga, and thence to his special district on the Missis- 
sippi, where the new ^ear found him preparing for separate 
operations. That which had closed had fully verifii^ the 
correctness of his once scouted prtvphecy. It had also shown 
the sagacious thinker to be a practical soldier of high order, 
and pl^cd him seex^nd in the otimatioaof tlie Federal Govern- 
ment to Grant alone; whilst, with more farsccing instinct, 
the Confederates held him for the most formidable of llicir 
flies. 

We have dwelt at some length uiam the history of tlie year 
preceding that which forms our main subject, because tlu' 
public oil this side the Atlantic — relying too iiiuiii u|Min the 
letters of one or two brilliant but partisu writers— has been 
gi'eatly misled as to the true characters and jMlweiw of the chief 
Federal generals.* It is well enough to smile at the easy 
ignorance of the Frenchman who takes Ids view of the last 
two years of the wai* from the brilliant but strikingly inac- 
curate summary of M. £lis6e Beclus. * Yet wherein is he worse 
informed than the ordinary reader of the * Times,’ who forms 
his ideas of Grant's character solely from the partisan letters 
from New' York, and speaks of him as a mere butcher of meu 
placed accident^ly in high command ? How docs this view 
meet the fact that he has successively conducted to brilliant 
issues, wider different circumetaneee in each caae^ three of the 
most striking campaignB in modern w'ar? To what special 
CAuses it is due that the reputation Grant had gained in the 
West was not to be cnhanc^ in Vuginia, wc pro])OHe to jioiiit 

* We have not space to follow the errors of this writer in detail. 
Our readers may judge of the v^ue of an historical essay which, 
fliiM t^n two years after Lee’s invasion of Maryland, represents his 
IMe army (following literally the first wild telegraph of alarm) as 
eonipOBed of from 160,000 to 200,000 men I It has been long ainco 
h&owB as littk mare Aon one»third ^hasi of these estimates. 
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briefly in the bequel of these remarks. Their object has been 
to bring before the reader the previous services of the Federal 
genei'aisy 'whose doings form so large a part of the past year’s 
history ; and but a moment’s thought is .needed to note the 
immense advantages which their bwn ezperiience and that 
of their armies offered them, when contrasted with the rude 
means and limited practical knowledge with which McClellan 
moved to a similar task two years' before. The world should 
* know (let those who doubt it read die story in the pages of 
Colonel Lecumite, an ardent Abolitionist and firm sympathiser 
Avith P'jdcral cause) that the latter general led against 
Kichmond a*lialf-trainea army founded on the nucleus of the 
iugitivcB of Bull’s llun; divided into corps under generals who 
had personally sat in judgment on and voted against his ]>lan ; 
and officered entirely by men who owed their commissions to 
local interest with the Governors of their States, untested as to 
their competency and new to their least duties. lie was serving 
under a President jealbus for his own rejected plan, and a 
Minister bitterly hostile. Ilis whole strate^ 'was to be made 
subordinate to a defence of Washington against the imaginazy 
danger, conjured up by the fears of Lincoln, of an assault fi'om 
a Confcflorati> army against the capital which Johnston had 
hesitated to attack in the full flush of the autumn’s victory. 
The country before him was imper3^ctly known, and his infor- 
mation as to the enemy’s force so vapi^as pnly to mislead him. 
He ]al)ourcd, in fact, under a combination of ^advantages the 
whole of which had disappeared, or been completely reversed, 
when his mantle fell upon Grant. Hampered by these serious 
drawbacks — having seen nothing (save as a looker-on at 
Sebastopol’s slow’ siege) of that * w^ar on a large scale ' 'which 
Na]>olcon declared to be indispensable in the training of a 
general — and by nature certainly of cautious mind— no wonder 
tliat McClellan before Richmond showed a slowness and want 
of vigour which those who had done most to create ^verc the 
first to condemn. That tlie conception of hi^ plan was able, 
and ]>robabIy the very best under the circumstances, will be 
found to be sufficiently shown by the events we proceed to 
relate. 

The year 1864 opened in gloom for the Confederate cause. 
Though Lee still held his own in Virginia, the lustre of his 
early 'victories had been much tarnished by the failure of his 
second invasion of the North, and tlie signA defeat of Gettys- 
burg. Bragg’s lanrelB of Chickamauga had faded in the slack 
pursuit of ms advantage, and the disaster of Chattanooga luid 
forced the President, despite strong personal regard, to strip 
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him of his coniinand and transfer it to Jolinstoiu reputed on ill 
terms ivith his Govermnent ever since the da^s of Yicksbui^. 
Luni^street's prestige had been broken by his ill success against 
Hooker whilst under Bra^Qi^ ; nor had his operations against 
KnoxWlIe (where his most decisive attempt had been severely 
rcjuilsed) done much to win him a name for independent 
generalship. The Mississippi was now traversed so n^giilarly 
by the Federal gunboats that communication had become very 
difficult between Richmond and the Confederates in the far 
AVest; and tliese seemed to be steadily receding before the 
progress of the invaders in Arkansas and Louisiana. The 
strong forces of Bonks yiear Now Orleans, and* Shennan at 
Vicksburg were understood to be tlireatciiing Mobile, and 
deterred from marching on that city far more by tim difficulties 
of the route than by tlic petty force of conscripts which Polk 
was gathcriing near Montgomery to jirotcct it. Many (»f the 
more sanguine Spirits of the North believed tliat their enemy 
was wholly incapable of replacing lim losses in men of tin' 
previous autumn; and the Federal Cabinet, anxious to take ad- 
vantage of this supposed exhaustiou, directed their generals t4» 
seize Sic earliest opportunity of an uftensivc movenumi in each 
quarter* Not that it was hoped at once to pierce the vitals of 
the Secession ; but rather so to occupy tlic Confederate armies 
as to prevent their being recruited to an efficient point before 
spring should fully break. 

In Virginia their will had but slight effect ; for Mcodc, n 
man of firm but*cautious mind, who had risked his command 
rather than attempt a raeh advance in tlie early winter, was 
as little inclined to begin it now tliat the roads before him wore 
converted into tracks of mud. The only movement of his in- 
fantry, therefore, was that made at the end of February as a 
feint on the Upper Bapidan, in order to cover tlie dopartunt 
from riue other wing of his army of a body of cavalry under 
Kilpatrick and Dahlgren, who had undertaken to surprise the 
city of Kicliinond. Their expedition for the purpose utterly 
failed, as is well known ; resulting only in the death of its 
gallant young leader, and in embittering the already fierce pas- 
sions of either side. 

Still more disastrous was the issue of an attempt made (as 
published documents have since shown) by the personal order 
of President Lincoln for the recovery of Florida to the Union. 
The design appears to have been to seize and occupy posts on 
the neck of the peninsula which forms the chief part of tlic 
State, so as to sever the latter from its Confederate sisters. 
SjOifi march inland for this object was watdicd by General 
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Fine^^n, who defended the district; and at Olustcc, on the 
2()th of February 9 he surprised and routed the invading column 
of 6,000 men under Seymour so decisivelyy as to drive it back 
with the loss of one-third its numbers, and to put an end to 
the expedition altogether. 

(iront resting at this time in his laurels at Chattanooga, and 
anticipating liis speedy pramotion to the control of the whole 
Union army, was but little inclined* to begin an incomplete 
campaign. In thought he was already resolving plans for 
Kucli an invasion of Virginia as might crown his triumphs by 
ilie coni^ii-.^e-i of Richmond, the favourite object of Federal 
emterprise. *Thc advance he directed of Thomas's troops from 
Chattano<»ga at the end of February was therefore not much 
pressed. Their demonstration bad, however, the effect of re- 
vealing llic true ])Osition (»f the Confederate army defending 
(icorgia, and of preventing .rohnston from marching detach- 
ments to assist Folk in the iielgh1)ouring State of Alabama, 
now KcrioiLsly alaniicdi)y the apj»roa(*li of Sherman. 

That gcncrnl Inul begun :i movement of a kind but ill com- 
pr('h(*ndcil at the time by friend or foe, but which in reality is 
well worthy of a study. In this first bold attempt to revo- 
lutionise the whole principles of the Federal war lay the germ 
of his now famous march from Atlanta, with its momentous 
c‘Oll^e([lle 1 lc‘e^. It must be remembered ^at up to the time of 
which we write,, it had been held as a maxim in tlie campaigns 
of three years, that the cumbi'ous armies of t]ie Federals should 
never he more than one day's marc;h from tlicir system of 
siip]»ly by railroad or navigable river. Readers of the * Cam- 
‘ pagne dc Potomac ’ will recioUect tliat tliis condition was ac- 
cepted as inevitable by McClellan at the opening of tlie war ; 
and ii].Km Jt all operations had been framed, mth the single 
striking exception of Grant's march on the rear of Vicksburg. 
In that instance, how'ever, the strategy of the Union general 
had been basid upon the ascertained facts (proved b}' the pre- 
vious cavalry expedition under Grierson) that there ’waS' no 
sufficient force of the enemy in the country invaded to arrest 
his progress, and that a few days of advance would bring him 
on the enemy's depdt at Jackson (distant seventj miles only 
from his ])oint of debarkation) and a still shorter time thence to 
the Yazoo, where he counted on obtainii^ supplies from the fleet 
of Porter. High as Grant’s name stood even then for ability, 
Lincoln judged the risk to be undergone too great, and oppose 
the project; and althoughgits success was so striking, his ob- 
jection was certainly justified by the precedents of Ae war. 
Had Pemberton been a more active general, and less mistaken 
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in his view of his dut^ as regarded Vicksburg the campaign 
might possibly haye proved a greater disaster to the Federds 
tlian it did to their enemies as the event fell out 

We have seen that Shennan took a very active part in this 
grand operation^ and found in it no doubt much matter for his 
busy brain to work on. If a inarch of one hundred miles, on 
principles akin to those which raidc the action of generals in 
oidinary countries, had .brought such fortune on the Missis- 
sippi ; might not a repetition of such movements across the 
weaker and more open parts of the Confederacy be employed 
as the quick means of destroying its resources, and putting an 
end to Ac struggle ? — was the question which occupied his mind. 
The general answei* to an ordimury thinker is well given by the 
following extract from the work of Captain Noyes, himself a 
Federal staff-officer, and one evidently gifted with intelligence 
and observant power : — 

‘One important fact touching this question of transportation dil- 
i'crciices our own country from Europe, aindPlbrbids any propter paral- 
lelism, or fair comparisons bcturccn any American and a European 
campaign. Europe is densely populated and highly cultivated, and 
ii general is thus able to march hundreds of miles from any special 
base of supply, subsisting his men upon provisions found in the cities 
and agricultural districts of his enemy. In our own country, with 
its immense tracts of nnenitivated aud sparscly-&ettled land, one of 
the first questions which confronts a general, when planning a cam- 
paign is, How shall I get Supplies to my men ? Poor impoverished 
Virginia, for example, is hardly able^ in many districts, to keep the 
breath of life in her ovrn children, and there is probably not surplub 
food enough in the rebel pqrUon of the State to subsist, our army 
for a week. Let anyone take bis map and see what a large portion 
of the land susceptible of profitable cultivation is devoted to the 
culture of cotton and sugar, and he will be able to ibreseo tho pro- 
bable fate of an array which attempts to march tlirough 'these States 
without cumbersome waggon trains. 1 know of but one-way to avoid 
this despair of quarter-masters, and that ia by simply "avoiding war 
altogether. Un&s while moving over well-graded roads, one hun- 
dred feet is about the space requited by each long, cloth-covered 
waggon and its .team ; and thus the trains of a division will extend 
over some ^ree ndles of road. If a traco break in tho narrow road- 
way, tbe' division .in rear is delayed until ii is mended ; if a wheel 
come off, the troops behind must halt until it is replaced.’ 

But Sherman had' resolved, pracfiGal exi)erimeiit in this 
matter, to trace exactly the division of the diffionit from the 

* Johnston’s report of the prooeodiiiga of Pemberton in this affair 
puts his errors in the {dainest light. Until (mea enclosed, ho appears 
So have done everything Shot be ought not to have done. 
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impossible ; and his expedition to the Alabama frontier, which 
we have now to notice? was of a thoroughly tentative order. 
Its ostensible design was, in the first place, to re^h and 
destroy the railroad from Ohio, which skirts the State of 
Mississippi on the western edge, and which, marking roughly the 
separation between it and Alabama, makes its way due south- 
from Corintli, near the Tennessee River to Mobile : in 
the second, if it was found feasible, to deEjpend upon that city 
by tlic landward approach. 

At Vicksburg he had two corps of infantry, numbering 

25.000 under Ilurlbut and McPherson, both highly 
competent officers, and the latter of extraordinary^ activity. 
But the army was nearly destitute of cavalry, for his force of 
tliat arm was being collected at Memphis, 200 miles to the 
north, and was intended to act on a separate line. The main 
reason alleged for this — the one weak point in his combination 
— was simply tliat he had resolved to c>arry with him a full 
supply of waggons for the needs of his main column for twenty 
days ; and the beasts required for this purpose were so numer- 
ous that he believed it impossible to subsist both them and the 

7.000 cavalry by foraging on the same line of an almost de- 
populated country. He took with him, therefore, but a few 
S(|uadroiis, and began his own march on the 3rd February, 
having directed General W. S. Smith (not the W. F. Smith 
of J^>toinac and Chattanooga repute^ to lead the horse from 
Memphis jicross country to meet Jiiin near Meridian, the point 
where he intended to strike the railroad, n ithiu three days 
his advancxK.1 guard was ]>riskly engaged with the cavalry of 
Stephen Lee (who had l»ecn placed to observe his movements), 
and the latter soon discovered that the invading column was 
almost entirely composed of infantry. Leaving it therefore to 
the opposition of Polk, who had 15,000 men on the Tombigbee 
river beyond the railroad, Lee marohed rapidly northward, and 
joined General Forrest, who was retiring fi'om the neighbour- 
hcHMl of Mcm])his before the advance of Smith. The Federal 
cavalry attained a point on the railroad about ninety miles 
south of Corinth, and were engaged in breaking it up when 
their adversaries, having united their oommands, fell on them. 
A series of skirmishes followed, in which the Confederates had 
greatly the advantage, and forced Smith back to Memphis, 
with the loss of three guns and many prisKmers. Lee’s happy 
combination had in fact rained the success of Sherman’s enter- 
prise, except as to its raiding character.' 

Without serious opporition that general reached Meridian, 
130 miles from his starting point, on the 14th, having moved 
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his heavy train onward at the rate of nearly twelve miles a-day, 
notwithstanding that the bridges were burnt, and the roads in 
many jdaccs obstructed by masses of felled trees. Posting liis 
divisions carefully to eover his proceedings, he employed tlie 
next 6ve days in completdy destroying die railroad in ca(*h 
direction. ]\lcridian being the junction jioint for a branch east- 
ward tlux>ugh the centre of Alabama. He was little intcrruptcMl 
by the parties of Polk, ivlio judged it more advisable to keep his 
weak lbn*e together, and watch for an ojiporttinity of snqirisiug 
the Fcderals nhen they continued their advance on Montgomery 
or Mobile. Put Sherman could leani nothing pf his cavalry 
(nhich had been now due a W'eek at head-quarters), and saw that 
he must give up the hoiie of tJicir uniting ^-ith them. Witlioiil 
such aid he had no intention of jil tinging into the desolate, 
sandy country which lay to the soiithwaH, exposing, as he 
moved, his flank to the enemy. He therefore abandoned sncli 
part of his design as regarded! Mobile, and uii the 16th com- 
menced a retreat, which w'as conducted with no less abiliTy 
than the advance, and with as little loss, lie even brought 
back to his quarters, near Vicksburg, a great lairt of the 
supplies originally carried thence; fur his soldiers had been 
instructed to act on the Napoleonic principle of pressing a 
nio\cment through a hostile or indifferent country by subsist- 
ing on systematic plunder wlicrcver food was to be found. Tlic 
present resources of the few unfortunate planters of tlic country 
traversed were thus exhausted, and tlicir future prospects ruined 
no less by tbo removal of their negroes, who here, as clbcwhere 
in the South were read}'* to leave their ''bondage f(»r Federal 
protection, though showing no pcrsoiml liustility to their 
masters. 

No fact in this civil war has so ooiitradicled jirophcey as tlic 
demeanour of these serfs of the soil, whom no proclamation has 
ever moved to insurrection, and who have generally remained 
tranquil on the estates, until tJfie invader’s actual a]>proach has 
removed the law under wbicb they lived. It is observed, 
however, that they have manifested but little of that fidelity 
under the temptation to desert their owners, of wliich boast 
was formerly made in the South. That feature of American 
slavery has been reserved for those to show who were brought 
up and domesticated with the white families, and it has abun- 
dratly i^peared in their conduct to those w'hose lives and 
yoyart y the war has, in numberless instances, left at the 
negroeB* mercy. 

‘ Sherman’s exyriment brought some ridicule on him at the 
tfme, for retreat in sudh eases is held as failure. But to his 
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own mind it seemed a great success. Not lihat he judged it by 
the material gain wliich his paSrtisans announced of eight thou- 
sand liberated blacks, and some hundreds of destitute white 
refugees brought to tlic Federal lines, or of the^ loss to the 
enemy in railroads and stores. But he had conclusively proved 
that a considerable army might march, on its own resources, 
aided by those of the country, and witli but trying loss, across 
tlic whole breadth of a Confederate State ; and he looked for 
' the time when he should repeat the experimentdbn a grander 
scale, and with more striking result. 

Soon ail the return of his expedition, Sherman was sum- 
moned to New Orleans by General Banks, who desired to 
concert- Avith him measures for the reduction of the northern 
part of liOiiisiana, for wliich he had already obtained promise 
of the assistance of Porter’s fleet. Sherman agreed to detach 
from Vicksburg a column of 10,000 infantry and a body of 
cavalry, to unite with the rest at Alexandria, 100 miles up the 
Bed Itiver ; but his oWn serricc in the neighbourhood tci'mi- 
iiated here, for he Avas now promoted (15th March) to the chief 
eoiiiiiiund of the South-Western States, 'which Grant was leav- 
ing on his tulvancemcnt to that of tlie whole land forces of the 
Union. 

A fcAv days earlier (9th March) the latter had publicly 
rccci\cd at Washington his emnmission of Lieutenant-General, 
bestoAved by Lincoln, under the autliority of a special Act of 
Congress. Some petty constitutional opposition had delayed 
this promi'tion longer than had been intcndecTby the President; 
and in a few days after its promulgation, a further order com- 
}>letcd im])ortant changes for some time contemplated in the 
general staff. The new Cominondcr-iii-Chief at once decided 
1 a I take th^ personal direction of the Virginian operations, and 
the duties of the W asliington Bureau were to be still conducted 
by General Itallcck. That officer, though accused of over- 
refining in his strategy, had yet shoAim real ability, and aa'os 
too useful to be laid aside. Nor is it possible to rate too highly 
the honest efforts he has mode of late to rid the Federal ser- 
vice of the Avorthless men whom local interest had crowded 
into the conunissions of the volunteer army. Sherman suc- 
ceeded, as wc have seeu, to tlie place of Grant, and forthwith 
left Vicksburg for NashAulle and Chattanooga ; whilst his late 
immediate command— known as the army of the Tennessee 
— was conferred on McPherson, who was soon sAervards 
drawn from the Mississippi to join the forces about to invade 
Georgia. 

The main purpose of the new campaign was a concentration 
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of the scattered Federal invasion on two points of the long line 
hitherto assailed. The front cif^ the Unioh armies had thus far 
extended pi'actically along a vast irregular curve from New 
Orleans to the Lower Potomac. Three years of hitter warfare 
hod not sufficed to make any change in the strategic situation 
at the eastern end of this line; altoough the superior Federal 
resources, ^yielded with ability and tciioAuty W Grant and his 
lieutenants, had greatly contracted the limits of the Confederacy 
along its soiitth-weBtem border, fencing it back from the Ohio 
to the Tennessee, and wresting |xrint mter point on the Mis'sis- 
slppi from its grasp. It was now resolved at Wasliingtoti to 
give lip the system of embracing, with se)iara& attacKs, the 
whole fnmt of the enemy, who had by it been iiermitted to 
avail himself of his shorter lines of commonication, and to bring 
nnexpectcil ntimbers to bear on the points most threatened. 
Tlie whole weight of the Ni»rthern pressure was now to be 
thrown, by the &immandcr-iii-Chici' upon the enemy’s capital ; 
by Sherman upon that vital jMunt of* the Ctmfedoracy whi«*li 
the endurance of Rosccraiis’s army, and the brilliant 'idctory of 
Grant, hod laid bare io the next advance from Chattanooga. 
The first-named object of this double inva^tion was of course 
political. Notwithstanding the boast of the Coiifederale Presi- 
dent that the war did not in any manner depend uptoi Ri(*li- 
inond, it was manifest tliat tlie fall of that city would be felt 
as a terrible blow to the Southern Government iMitli at home 
and abroad, and would greatly justify the expectation of tlic 
mass of the Northern people that the Union was to be recon- 
quered by the sword. Against the devot«Ht capital Grant was 
to bring forces more vast and powers more nnernitrtiHcd tliaii 
any general since the days of Napolefui. And slhmld these, 
aided by his prestige and his proved vigour and aetivity, cause 
Lee in the defenci' U) exhaust, the resources of tlie South, 
Sherman, furuishc<I with a mighty army, woulil be able to 
penetrate into and bold the whole centre of Geoigia, threaten or 
seize the warlike magazines which tlic forethought of Davis’s 
administration had placed in that remote and hitherto untouched 
State, and sever the Carobnas and Viiginia from the rest of the 
Secession. That the complete success of either invasion would 
give the latter its deathblow was the not unnatural expectation 
m-^vt^tboKc more farseeing FedenJs wdio were not blinded to 
tito difficulties each must encounter. 

Grant had no sooner assumed the reins of power than he 
^we an effort to recall the expedition of Baw. The Red 
* Biver and its surrounding district lay altogether beyond the 
noene of operations, and its possesskii could not influence the 
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8UCCCBR of the campaign ; whilst the latter might be materially 
advanced if tlie forces from New Orleans and Vicksburg were 
directed against Mobile, so as to cause Johnston in Georgia to 
weaken his anny for the defence of that city. Orders were 
accordingly sent to the Lower Mississippi to change the desti- 
nation of the squadron and anny. But these had already 
advanced too far for recall, and the invasion soon terminated in 
disaster and defeat, when once the trpops left the shelter of 
• their gunboats, and met the Confederates under ^^ce. The 
batlJo of Pleasant IlilKthat ensued on the 6m April was 
avowedly i'll-inanagcd on the part of the Fcderals; though 
whether omng to the fault oi Banks and his Chief of Staff, 
General Stone*, or rather to that of Ransom, who marched his 
two divisions, forming the advance, headlong into the Con- 
federate ambush, is not clearly known. Certain it is that the 
infantry Avcrc routed, and were altogether deserted by the 
ca\ ulry ; and the expedition being of necessity abandoned, the 
whole foree was withdrawn to New Orleans. ^ 

The outcry against the folly of entrusting on important sec- 
tion of the w'ar to an amateur w'as not yet met by the super- 
session of Hanks, whicli soou followed, w'heu anotlicr success 
was gained by the Confedemtes over a veteran officer of the 
regular service, Wessells, who commanded a garrison of 2,000 
men at Washington, a fortified post on the coast of Noitli 
('aroliiia. The attacking force, under General Hoke, was 
aided most niateiially by a small iion-plated ram, the Albe- 
marle f. s(*crctly prepared higher up the Tar "River, and which 
descending suddenly, destroyed or^diove off the guhboats 
whicli giiurdcd the jilace on its water side, the officer in 
«'mxmiand of the first attacked being killed by a splinter of his 
ov. .1 shell rebounding from the side of .his novel antagonist. 
But the sound of all these smaller passages of tlie war was 
now for a sliort space hushed in the expectation which preceded 
the gigantic movements of Sherman and Grant. 

The key to the whiile summer campaign of the latter is to 
be found in jhis design (formed long before on the spur of his 


* The same unhappy man who was imprisoned for eighteen 
months without ti'ial ibr his shore in the disaster of Bolfs Bluff. 
IJc lias now returned to service for the third time^ but as a lieutenant- 
colonel only. 

f The recent destruction of* this ram oh the very scene of her 
first victory, by Lieutenant Cushing of the Federal navy, who had 
volunteered for the service, appears to have been ^as daring and 
skilful a feat as any on record — one quite worthy to rank with the 
early exploits of Nelson and Cochrane. 
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success at Vicksbui:^) (»f assailing Ricbmond by a double 
method combining direct attack and wide-spread investment, 
lie was himself to move stra^^ht on that ‘ objective ’ with a 
host as laige as it was |)OBsible to manccuvre in the country 
tlirfmgh which he must pass; nrhilst two minor but consider- 
able armies, advancing to tlie rijjjht and left of the main one, 
w'cro to sweep through the territory beyond the city and aim 
at the railroads which^ su^jilied it from the west and south. 
His calcumipn was — and it seemed feasible enough— -that in 
opposing his own march Lee would require to bring into line 
every available man in the Virginian armies, and would thus 
he compelled to strip the districts entered by Us MilH>rdiiinto 
forces. Tt was perfectly ascertained at Washington that the 
very conbiderable |N>pulation of the rival capital, and the largo 
army which lay on the Kapulan, w*crc maintained chiefly by 
food brought from great distauces. Indet^d the district t4» ihc 
north of the frames had been m hairicd by tlie Federal expe- 
ditions, and so stri]»ped of ir:« iiegrt) labourers, as barely to ]iro- 
duce enough food for its own scattered rural |H)pulsition. To 
sever coinidetely the railroads wlihdi Icil to the city wtmld there- 
fore quickly bring both its inhabitants and Tie(‘ V annv to a 
state of starvation, and incvitablv force the latter to retreat not 
less than a series of defeats in tihe open field, (irant believed 
himself tlius to have two distinct chances in his favtmr. and 
diligently applied himself to work out thcdeUuls of hib scheme. 

The first part of this which naturally came under (*onsider- 
ation — as it doe8*now in our review — was the line td' operations 
to be^chosen for his own advance. The Army of the I’otoinae, 
with which he had fixed his own head-quarters on assuming his 
new office, at this time lay around Culpepper, north of the 
Rapidaii, and its supplies came straight fnvm Wellington by 
the Alexandria lino. The problem to be solve^l as to the best 
means of appnmching Richmond, was precisely that which had 
first product open differenee between McClellan and the Pre- 
sident two years before. The preference of the latter for a 
direct movement across Eastern Viiginia, which should at the 
same time keep his own capital covered, is well known. The 
objections to it, with hk reasons fi>r preferring the ])cninsula as 
a base, we prefer to give in McClellan’s own words, which are 
ho^ qpiotea from his letter of 3rd of February, 1862, addressed 
to 'th6 President in reply to that of the latter, challenging him 
tu show the superiority of his d^ign : — 

* ^Bearing in mind what has been said, and the present unprece- 
dented and impassable condition of the roads, it will be evident 
Alt no precise period can be fixed upon fbr the movement on this 
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line. Nor can its duration be closely calculated; itsoems certain 
that many weeks may elapse before it is possible to commence the 
march. Assuming tlio success of tins operation, and the defeat of 
the enemy as certain, the question at once arisesas to the importance 
of the results gained. I think these results would be confined to tho 
possession of the 6 eld of battle, the evacuation of the lino of the 
Upper Potomac by tho enemy, and the moral effect of the victory ; 
important it is irtte, but not decisive of the war, nor securing 

the destruction of the enemfs main army ^ for he could faU hack upon 
•other positions^ and fight us again and again^ should ttkondUion of 
his troops permit. If be is in no condition to fight us again out of 
the range ll*(‘ entrenchments at Richmond, we would find it a 
very difficult and tedious matter to follow him up there, for he would 
destroy his railroad bridges and otherwise -impede our progress 
through a region wi.ei*c the raads are as bad as they well can be, and 
we would probably find our»c 1 ves forced at last to change the whole 
thc‘atre of the war, or to seek a shorter land route to Kiclimond, 
with a smaller available force, and at an expenditure of much more 
time, than were we to adopt the short line at once. We would also 
hiivo forced the enemy to concentrate his forces and pcrft‘.ct his 
ili-ferisive measures at the very points where it is desirable to strike 
him when least prepared. 

* II. The second base of opera tions available for the army of the 
i'otoniac is that of tho lower Chesapeake Bay, which alTords the 
frhoi lest possible land route to Riclimopd, and strikes diractly at the 
heart of the enemy's power in the East 

‘ Tho road« in that region aro passable at all seasons of the year. 

* Tho country now alludt'd to is much bore favourable for offen- 
sive operations tlian that in front of Washington (which is very 
unfavourable), much more level, more cleared land, the woods less 
di‘nse, the soil more sandy, mid the spring some two or three weeks 
earlier. A movement in forco on that line obliges the enemy to 
abandon his entraiiched position at Manasses, in order to hasten to 
co .'T Richmond and Norfolk. He must do this ; for should ho per- 
mit 118 to occupy Richmond, his destruction can be averted only by 
entirely defeating iis in a battle, in whicli he must be the assailant 
This movement, if successful, gives us the capital, the communica- 
tions, the supplies of the rebels ; Norfolk would fall ; all the waters 
of tho Chesapeake would be ours ; all Virginia would be in our 
power, and the enemy forced to abandon Tennessee and North 
Carolina. Tho alternative presented to the 'enemy would be, to 
beat us in a position selected by ourselves, disperse, or pass beneath 
the Caudine Forks. * 

* Should we bi$ beaten by a battle^ we have a perfectly seenro 
retreat down the Peninsula upon Fort Monroe, with our flanks per- 
fectly covered by the fleet.’ 

It will be seen that, with the exception of ihe Confederate 
'army of Virginia being entrenched b^ind the Bapidim instead 
of at Manasses, there was but little change in tho conditions 
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of ttfe question which M'Cldlan so elaborately treated. But 
Grant did not roly, like his predecessor, on the single hope of 
success from his own direct attack. On the contrary, he 
intended (as we have already pointed out) to use the latter 
partly to cover a separate system of acting on his enemy by 
destn>ying the latter’s communications. Further, it would have 
appeared a servile copying of a plan which had already failed 
in the execution, and have been personally offensive to his 
Govemmenll if he had proposed to move 4iis main army by 
water to the peninsula, or to the mouth of the Bapjiahaiiiiock 
(acconling to McClellan's original idea), and worked his de- 
tached left — as it was open for him to do— from Norfidk far 
beyond the south of the James. lie had alreaily decided, there- 
fore, to imwe across the difficult country' which liis pr(*decessor 
had dreaded to attem])t. His force for this [mrjKwc would be 
— as we shall presently see — ns niimercms as that which 
McClellan IioaI commanded before his riipture with Lincoln. 
And although the staff ^irgauisat ion* an<l the sjiirit of tiu^ 
soldiery had most wonderfully ini]>iH>vc(l under tlie stern di^- 
ci])line i>f actual ser\ice, he yet felt the ncccs'^ity of keeping 
near to some better line of supply for his uuiiicrous wants than 
cartage, however liberally added, could furnish. The railroad 
he now had at his back continued unwartl to Richinoiul : but 
even if be could drive Lee from Oraugo. whicli liis army 
covered, tlie line thenet; runs due cast for /orty miles, and 
could only be followed by exposing a flank to the enemy for 
that whole distance. For this cause ho resolved to tbiDw bis 
army across the intervening country, and to master the direct 
line from Aequia Creek to Richmond, of which the attCiiqktK to 
seize the Ba]>pa}iannock passage at Fredericksburg had succes- 
sively proved so ruinous to Burnside and Hooker., From tlie 
fords of the Rapidaii, which his left nearly touched, to Bowling 
Green, a station on that line, is but 27 miles. A rapid march 
south-westward on the latter place, tlirough SfKittsylvania 
Court-house, would plant him witli his book to Aequia Creek 
and his face to Richmond : and if not made secretly enough to 
pass the right flank of Lee without his observation, the Federal 
army could (as Grant believed) use fhe difficult .and wooded 
country as to cover the movement effectually by the defensive 
tactiG4,2iow become familiar to all its branches. 

Yift ^Is part of his camjwign Grant mode earnest ])erscnial 
preparations during llic six w'ceks that followed his apjioint- 
nieni. The five old corjis of lliu anny of the Potomac w'crc 
nai only recruited, but also broken up and re-distributed into 
three, under Sedgwick, Hancock^ and Warren, all men of 
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proved ability and courage. The chief cavalry generals 
were superseded ; the most active of them^ Kilpatrick, being 
sent act in tlie army of Sherman, from which Ghnnt drew 
a still younger officer, General Sheridan, whom he had pre- 
viously marked out as the most fitting leader for his 12,000 
horse. The whole of these arrangements were made under 
the supervision of Meade, who retained the nominal command 
of the army of the Potomac, and carried out his new superior’s 
^instructions with a wholehearted earnestness worthy of Wel- 
Icshy himself under the like trial. 

The throe Infantry corps numbered about 30,000 each, dis- 
tributed iu lour divisions. They were to be joined, at the last 
mninont, by another, diat of Burnside, which, on Longstreet’s 
retreat from East Tennessee, had been brought round from 
Knoxville to a dep6t in Maryland. Its regiments being filled 
up with conscripts, and a large division of coloured troops just 
raised being added, it mustered 35,000 strong at the end of 
April. This corps was purposely held back, in order to cause 
the Confederates to believe it to be intended for some separate 
cxpcdili(»u, and so to keep their Govenuuentfrom reinforcing 
tlie anny of Virginia. When the roads at length were re- 
{)ortcd fit for use, and all Grant’s preparations on the llapidan 
(K»mplctc (and these had included separate reviews and move- 
ments of each corps to test the efficaency of the staff), Burnside’s 
divisions advanc^ through Washington, and having defiled 
before the President, joined iheir new chief at his head-quarters 
in the last days of A{)ril. With Sheridan’s (»valry, the 
Lieutenant-General had now assembled, for hk immolate 
command, a fully equipped force of* 135,000* men, being in 
number only slightly larger than that which McClellan had 
prepared for his first campaign, but for the major part com- 
]Oscd of veteran troops. 

Beyond the Blue Ridge, on his right, a separate array of 
25,000 fighting men had been assemble under Sigcl, to act in 
the Shenandoali. Tlic supersession of that general (who had 
been in retirement sinc^ the d^s cvf Fredericksburg) had 
given much umbrage to the Grennan BcpubUcans. This 
Lincoln had lately striven to disarm by giving him a new 
and detached command in the great valley. Augmented now 
into a formidable army, it was to be led, in co-operation 
with Grant, straight upon Lynchburg, the important point 


* The writer of the New York letters to the ‘Times,’ reported 
ihis force at 218;000. He had eitiier been purposely decoived, or 
had taken an outside estimate of the three combined anaies. 
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which commands both the raili-oad and canal leading;; from 
the Upper James to Kichmond. Grant believed there would 
be but little opposition on this ride ; and as the advance would 
necessarily cut the line from Staunton (on Lee’s left) thniugh 
Orange^ the Confederate capital would be by it thrown entirely 
for supplies on tlic railroads jiassing to the sooth. 

These arc in number two only, regarded as main lines. The 
one runs from Richmond due souHi through Petersburg to 
Weldon, and ao along the Atlantic side ^f North Carolina. 
The other nearly southwest tlirough a richer country to the 
border of that State at Danville. To completely sever those 
we have shown to be a vital part in Grant's original design ; 
and the operations for the purpose were to be conducted by 
an arm} assembling at M^Clelbin’s old b*ise between the York 
and James rivers. A mere threatening of Richmrmd, to be 
followed by a hasty change of nianmuvrc io the south ride (»(‘ 
the James, from whence* tho exfuriition should rapitlly pene- 
trate far into the interior a^d de>fro}i~ if possible, hold- the 
railways, was the general plan. Thirty-hve thousand men 
w'erc allotted to it. 

Next to the fitness of GraiitV main army for it:S own ^haro 
of the drama was evidently needful to him the proper conduct 
i»f these subordinatt^K ; and here we come to the weak part of 
his strategy. iSigel’s appointment had taken place before bis 
own, and could not well he revoked (no ]ireseiit fault being 
alleged against him) without great odium to the Governinent on 
the part of the ^lerman soldiers and voters, (irant theroibre 
did not attempt to change the staff in tlie valley. But for 
tlic still more imj^rtant enlarge on the James he had designed 
his protege^ W- P. Smith (nicknamed ‘ Uaidy ’ by the sol(licr>), 
whose promutAon to Major-General he had just with difficulty 
succeeded in forcing from the Senate, inclined * at fii-st to 
reject it from jealousy of his dictation. Here, however, he 
found an absolutely insurmountable obstaeje in tlic obstinacy 
of Lincoln, who had resolved not to allow the &u|M:rscssi(in of 
Butler: so that, after some discusion, Grant >vas forced to 
content himself with the half mcasurv} of putting Smith at the 
head of one of Butler’s two coqis (the other being formed of 
troops from Charleston under Gillniore), in the vain hope that 
the ci^pliail would be guided by the soldier in the actual opera- 
tioaif-^ hope which Butler’s well-known character rendered 
yab’^rom the first.* 

• ... *. _ 

* The disputes between Butler aud Sinttii loii to tlia resignation 
of the ^tter early in the campaign. 
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The forces available for the defence of Biclimond against 
this triple invasion, though far inferior in numbers, were yet of 
formidable strength. Loiigstrcet had lately returned from 
Kast I'cnnessee with his corps, which, with those of £well and 
Hill, mustered 70,0()0 infantry. Lee had but few cavalry near 
tJio llapidaii, great part of Stuart’s command lying nearer to 
Kichmond to watch against such raids os that of Dahlgren. 
Tliore had been but little change in the staff since the days of 
• (icttysburg. 

Ill addition to this, the so-called Army of Virginia, Bidi- 
inond was 'li^iUided to the south by Beauregard and his troops, 
released from ^heir duties at Charleston. These were disposed 
along the Weldon railroad, ready for concentration on any 
]>oiiit threatened between Richmond and Wilmington, at the 
further extremity of North Carolina. They numbered about 
2,0,000. exclusive of a well-trained militia which guarded the 
capital itself. Fif)^ccn thousand troops, in great part newly 
raised, were all that ciAild be allotted to the defence of the 
valley, where Early was mnv succeeded by Breckenridge. 
\\’iih this marked inferiority in every quarter, the Confederate 
strategy w'as necessaril}' of the defensive order, and made de- 
jioiident upon that of their opponents. Nor was this less the 
case ill Georgia. There Sherman had collected an army of 

98.000 men at Chattanooga, exclusive of the vast trains for 
rail and coinnion, roads wnich were td force and maintain an 
unequalled system of transport; tvhilst Johpstou confronted 
him ^vith but .'>G,000, and this weakness of numbers unaided 
by the striking prestige of victory, and the personal love for 
tiieir cliioli', which strengthened so greatly the army of Lee. 

All things being now prepared for his great adventure, and 
iinlcrs given fur a siiniiltaneibus advance to Sherman as well as 
to Si^el and Butler, Grant launched his army by its left across 
tlic Kapidaii. The well-known paipages at Ely and Gci^ 
inaniatown Fords, used by Hooker in his disastrous attempt 
of the year before, were unguarded by the Confederates, 
and crossed without difficulty on the ni^ht of the 3rd of May. 
The cavalry divisions of Gregg and Wilson moved first before 
dark to lay the pontoon bridges at these two points, three and 
seven miles respectively west of th^ fork of the JElappahan- 
uuck. Hancock’s (2nj) corps followed (iregK at the former 
place, and Warren’s (5l]i) and Sedgwick’s (6th), forming a 
right column, passed after Wilson at the latter. A train of 

8.000 waggons, carrying suppHes for the whole army^ passed in 
rear of Hancock, thus interposing the bulk (ff the force be- 
tw'cen itself and the enemy. From the moment of banning 
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tke xnardi all connexion with the Alexandria nulroad was 
thrown aside, and the troops made, dependent for all supplies 
on their moving commissariat until a new base should be 
gain^ Burnside’s (9th) corps alone remained on the ground 
where the aniiv liad lately stood, to deceive tlic enemy as long 
as possible. But this for twenty-four hours only ; after which 
he too moved across the river, following the right column by 
Germania, and rejoining the other corps on the 5th. That 
day saw the first fighting of a long and blo<kly series of engage- 
ments. 

It was far from being Grant’s desire to seek his foe. His 
wish was to gain Spottsylvania Courthouse, the 'central' point 
of all the tangled mass of woods which covers the countiy to 
the south of CliancelloiMville, bribre Lee could discover his real 
object. He had, indeed, fiiir ground to hope that the latter 
would form his army behind the strong line of Alhic linn, a 
brook running north into the Baindan l»etweeii Grant’s now 
position and the Confederate right, lAider the idea that the 
Federal army had crossed the nver (as under Meade it had 
attempted in the November preceding) to threaten that Hank 
and turn his entrenchments. If Lee had been thus deceived, 
the hostile army would soon have gained ground sufficiently in 
its intended line to ensure its reaching Bowding Green and 
the Fredericksbuig railroad without direct opposition. But this 
was not to be; and Haribook was recalled from bis advance on 
the coveted points and wheeled rapidly into position, to meet 
the attack which Lee (much stronger now than when opposc^d 
to Meade on the same gnnind) had nioved tn make. Of this 
attack Grant received warning frmn his cavalry in good time 
to form his line facing to the w'est, and covering the road along 
which he w'ould h^e pressed. Hancock naturally fornuKl his 
left. Sedgwick jjjpitectod the road near the ford, witJi Warren 
more to the centre. Burnside arrived in time to fill the in- 
terval between the latter and Hancock ; and as soon as this 
disposition was complete, the shock fell on the Federal^. The 
column rmnrted on the * tompike ’ road from Orange jiroved 
to be Ewell’s ; that more to the south on the new or * plank ’ 
road was Hill’s. So desirous was Lee (who evidently hoped 
to take hk adveraaiy b 3 r ^oriirise) to commence the battle tliat 
day, that he entered on it without the aid of Longstreet, whose 
cantomuciits were so distant that he (^ould not reach that day 
the scene of action. Night closed iijion it without decisive 
advantage to cither party. 

At dawn on the 6th the battle iivas renewed ; but by this 
tune the Federal had entrenched the more -prominent parts of 
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their position, and the contast assumed the normal diaracter of 
the great majority of the battles of this war. The banning 
of this system is to be found in McClellan’s operations before 
Richmond ; but it had now been fully developeiL We purpose 
to explain its details, whidi done, there will oe but little need 
to follow particular incidents; for all sudi contests bear of 
necessity a striking family resemblance. 

The tactics used in Europe, where the commander of an 
*aTmy can sweep the battle-field witli his glass, and direct the 
march and instantly know the actual danger or success of each 
division, are evidently not to be applied to warfare conducted 
in the midst of forests, bn>ken only by clearings too small in 
many cases for the free movement of a lirigimc. Combined 
movements can hero be done by guess-work only; and the 
front of tlie army, instead of being at least at double its artillery 
nuigii from the enemy at the close of the day, is often within 
earshot, lienee s])rang tlie practice early in the war, of each 
corps entrondiing slightly the ground on whicli it was to sleep. 
Tin* fac'ility with which that could be done (in a manner 
presentiy* to be described) caused the same system of breast- 
'works to be applied extensively in the midst of battle, so as to 
avoid the constant danger of being taken in flank by sudden 
movements of the enemy tiin>{igh the wood. Flank attacks arc 
alarming to the best of troops, and are especially a))plicable to 
the case 4if a forest engagement, whore (he enemy’s line, broken 
into skirmishers, each ci»vered by a tree, could be forced back 
from the front only by slow degrees, and with considerable 
sacrifice of men : and yet may be ap|:aH>ached without observa- 
tiou at eitlier extremity. At the penod of the war of which we 
arc writing, it had becHone a flxed habit of the armies to cover 
every hundr/nl yards gained by a breastwork wherever the 
materials could be found. It followed that the so-called battles 
degenerated into a series of long and bloody skiimishcs, carried 
on chiefly from under rude shelter, and oecopyiii^ sometimes 
many days ^vithout any decisive result The fighting, in fact, 
had grown to resemble rather the last part of a si^e on a great 
scale, with its constant entrenching, sorties, countet^tacks, and 
vast expenditure of ))owder, than such conflicts as Europe has 
seen on her great fields. Indeed the latter have often been 
fought — as Leipsic, W aterloo, Wagrom, Borodino testify — ^ujam 
ground of remarkably open cliaraeter, naturally fitted for the 
parade movements of mighty hosts. Yet the length of the 
American conflicts, the often-repeated attempts of their generals 
to search the enemy’s lines, and the deadly fire of the anns 
employed, have made their character scarcely loss bloody than 
that of the actions with which we contrast them. 
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We must now cleseribe more particularly the breastworks 
which arc identified with our subject, and in the fonninfr of 
which the FederoJs especially were so skillul and laborious as 
greatly to counteract me individual inferiority of their soldiery ; 
for many of these, town-bred or recent immigrants, vrero no 
match in regular sldrinijshiug for the active SouSierncrs, trained 
from their youth to free use of the rifle, w'ho fonned the mass 
of the hostile army. * 

Given a piece of ground to be occupied, and thickly covered ' 
with trees, there would be found in ever}* brigade some 
hundreds of stout arms ready to wield the formidi^ble bushinan’s 
axe, used throughout the North American continent, and 
carried in proi^on with the regiments. A line being 
roughly marked, a few minutes suffice to fell the trees along 
its length, letting each fall towards the front : and some further 
chopping completes a rough * abattis ' ^>r ^ entanglement ’ 
as it is technically called) fonuing a ver\ uwkwani obstacle to 
an advancing enemy. Behind this, and agahist its rear, t^o or 
three hours of spade labour is enough to throw up a line of 
parapet with ditch, or row of rifle-pits, suflicieiit to sneltcr the 
defenders of this woodland barricaue. But to ciudosc the whole 
of the army’s front in this fashion, would be t4) renounce all 
attempt to advance. Openings must therefore be left at frequent 
intervals, and these again are covered by separate ontreneh- 
inents, with guns disposed to flank each oilier) and tJie approach 
to the general line. If a retreat be thought of, other lines 
fonned to the rear ma^ be so arranged as to make it secure. If 
the enemy be forced fronf his opposing works, a little itigeiiuily 
converts them to die captor’s use. Allow but a little time in 
advance, and it is hard to say how resolute men eould be forced 
from a succession of such works as these. They«are, indeed, 
but the revival on a larger scale of those against which 
Brilii»h valour and discipline ivcre shatter^ at Saratoga, lit the 
nilii of oui* war against the revolted colonies. But it time 
to returu to our narrative. i ^ ' 

The battle of the Arildemess, begun late on tlie oth, was 
renewed next day, and cokitinued even after darkness ch»sed 
over the scene. ]l« 0 i|y|; 8 treet had come upon the ground at 
dawn, to the great relief of Hill, whose cor{)8 showed symptoms 
of giving ground before the pressure of Hancock. The newly- 
arnved general restored the day; and sought hckiii after to 
decide k by turning the extreme IcSfit of the Fedcrals with «nic 
of tjpote wide swec]iing movements so successful under •! ach- 
scin. To do this it was needful to march hia troops to their 
right ; and in guiding his advanced brigades that way, he was 
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shot at tJirough the cover by some of his own men whilst pass- 
ing along the front of his second line, and des]>crately wounded, 
Geiu^ral Jenkins bein^ killed by the same volley. Less happ) 
in this respect than his great comrade was at Chancellorsv^le, 
tlio fiill of Longstreet ruined the success of the manoeuvre he 
had undertaken, and the Confederates made no real progress 
during the rest of the day. As it closed, however. General 
(loi'dou, whose troops formed their extreme left, stole up to the 
. breiistworks which ectvered Sedgwick’s right near the Rapidan, 
and carried them by a swift surprise made before the pioquets 
woiT |)ostcd for the night. ^ Great part of two Federal brigades 
were captured, and the rest of the division fled. But tlie pur- 
suers were <’hccked by another line of entrenchments raised by 
some reserve artillery close at hand; and Sedgwick, by gallant 
extortions, rallied his men behind this, which, though somewhat 
Jit an angle w-ith the general front, 8er\'ed to j>H>tect the right 
ni’ rhe army sufliciently for Grant’s puiposo. 

l.c(o in these encounters had already incurred a loss of 7,000 
nifMi. including two of his best generals; and altliough the 
I’f tlrrals estiiiiiited theirs at double that number, yet the spirit 
of their soldiery was gcHxl, and their jMisition unshaken. 
Another day would see it so strengthened that the Southern 
marksmen would lose the advantage of that greater activity 
and (piickness ttf aim which had told hitherto in their favour, 
and Grant would he enabled to guavd his ftont sufficiently, 
and yet to continue his original movement by a gradual 
c\ti nsion of his left. Lee’s offensive hatde, in short, had 
fiillcd in its object, and with the vcmatility of true genius, he 
sin fled it^^t once for the opposite cmirse. For the rest of the 
ciimpnigii we shall find him steadily pursuing that defensive 
u aria re which a great German writer, Clauscwita, points out 
for tlu» natural course of the weaker part^, and which here be- 
came especially necessary to him, as he discovered tliat his new 
antagonist was imsparing to a marked degree of the lives of 
his men. Grant has in met much to answer for in this year’s 
history as regards the charge of wasting his army by pressing 
it on against unfair odds of position. To justify him in any 
measure, it must be home in mind that he came to his new 
work in Virginia after a train of striking successes won greatly 
by the judicious employment of superior numbers— that he haicl 
sound reason to believe that the enemy had no such supplies 
of recruits to draw from as were available to himself — and that 
the Government he served were of necessity compelled to insist 
on constant advance, and on seeming advantage at any present 
sacrifice. Add to these conditions that the General was of 
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dispoBition as obstinate as brave ; and his troops resolute and 
patient rather than daring in iheir character; and we mav 
account Aa* much of the waste of life now so notorious. A 
little more of success in the results, and we should have heard 
nothing but praise. Doubtless Grant is deficient in that sub- 
lime quality of genius which instinctively knows the impos- 
sible, and lecoils from it alone. His w'arfarc slupvs marvellous 
resemblance to that of ]!if asa£na, whose obstinate clinging to his 
purpose and patient waiting for opportunity saved ^aTice and 
covered himsdf with glory in 1799, as they pn>ved the ruin of 
his fame and of Napoleon’s Peninsular designs when met by 
Wellington and Torres* Vedras. 

The morning of the 7th saw Leo resting on the deiensive, 
and expecting Grant to advance. But the latter, finding him- 
self no longer pressed, began in the afternoon to detach to his 
left in the direction of Spottsylvania, the coveted ])oint whore, 
as before noticed, the chief rtiads of the d»'-trict intei-sect. His 
movement was complicated by the atteni]>t to <*onceaI it, aTid 
the march of the Federals filled so iniicli time, that daybreak 
arrived on the 9th, and found the cross r«>ads occupied by a 
mere advanced guard ; whilst Lee, being warned of the o])cni- 
tion by his cavalry, and at once divining the full purpose ol' 
the Federals, had resolved to throw himself acniss their path, 
and compel them to become the assailants. His right (now 
under Anderson) marched rapidly for this purpose ; and arriv- 
ing at the double-quick, drove the Federals sharply from the 
neighbourhood of the Courthemse. This corps was speedily sup- 
ported by Hill and Ewq)!; and the Confederates ei«trenchod 
themselves at once in their new position, which <;overcd the 
cross roads, and ran in semimrcular form thnnigh a piece of 
ground peculiarly adapted for their purpose of defence. 

There follow'ed for the next ten days a series of the most 
obstinate skirmishes which this war has seen. The Federals 
were ni>t discouraged by the loss on the 9th of Sedgwick, the 
most popular officer of their army^ who was shot behind a 
parapet, as he superintended the entrenching of his corps on its 
arrival. They pressed their adversaries none the less closely, 
plying the weaker points with incessant attacks, one of whi^ 
went near being fatal to Lee’s army. This was atdaw'n on the 
12th, when the line of Ewell was suddenly |iierced by Hancock, 
wto had massed his whole coips in the darkness close to a 
saRnt ]>oiut, and now poured his divisions into the openings of 
breastwfirka in two great columns. The surprise was suo- 
/Meful at first, and half of the division whidi still bore the 
lionoured name of ‘ Stonewall/ were captured at once, with 
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tlieir comniandcr^ U eneral E. Johnson. But Ewell had a second 
line of great strenf^tli behind him, and Early’s troops held this 
with unshaken fortitude until succour came up ; so that although 
Hancock sent 3,000 prisoners and eighteen guns to the rear, 
the final result of the day w'as simply a slight contraction of 
the iMNMtion of Lee. 

Yet tliat general soon after voluntarily abandoned it. In 
fact liis supplies were now brought up by cartage &om the rear 
with more difficulty than those of Grant from Fredericksburg, 
of which place the Federal cavalry had long taken possession: 
besides which, other movements, to be noticed hereafter, had 
alarmed liichniond, and c*ansed him to desire to draw within 
easier distam*i! of liis capital, and to cover more effcotiially the 
railroads which fed it. Just halfway between Spottsylvania 
and Kichmon<i his line of retix*at would bring him to Hanover 
Station*, a j>lac*e suitable for his pur|)usc, when* the Pamunkey 
(ibnned l>y the junction of the North and Simth Anna rivers) 
cntssi's the (*ountry on its course eastward, giring a strong lino 
(tf defence. To this Lce determined to I'etire, influenced y»artly 
by the reasons already given ; {uirtly, no doubt, that Crrant 
had already rceeived such vast reinfurcerneiits os almost made 
up his losses, and gave him tlie means of holding his foe in his 
jiositioii by attacking it with a yiart, whilst the rest could out- 
flank it by a wide march westward. It is pmbable that the 
Federal general, who is (as he clearly has shown in former 
I campaigns) scarcely more obstinate in purpose than versatile in 
exjiedieut, liad already detenuiiiedto do this very thing, which, 
if conceived, was certainly not yet ojceeuted. 

Lee therefore on the l^th made a sudden attack on the 
Federal riglit with his own leil, whilst his other troops moved 
(tflr from thcii' entrenchments. So perfectly w'as his retreat 
€*x(^*utc'd that Grant and Meade failed to apprahend it in time 
to ])rofit by a direct pursuit, and when knowing it, preferred to 
press their columns forwai-d by the open but more circuitous 
route which lay to tlieir right, gaining the long-desired point of 
Bowling Green on the 2lBt. The Fcderals had now mastered 
the railroad from Aciyuia Creek, and met with no opposition 
for the next few miles, even carrying with but moderate loss 
the passages of the Pamunkey. 

And now a space of barely twenty miles lay between the 
army and its object ; but a careful reconiioissance soon showed 
Lee to be so strongly juistcd as to defy all assault. His right 

* Called by the Northern Journals, Sexton’s Junction. Xt lies 
eight miles north-west of Hanover Town. 
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vras covered by an iui]>as?abl« swamp, his left by a sti'cain of 
some de]itb, with stiioii^ works filling the intervening spaoe and 
prelecting forward into the centre of tlic new lino rK*<cupicd by 
the Fedei'als ; so that the latter w ere in mm^t critical case if 
once assailed, being exiiosed to be cut in two and driven sepa- 
rately on the passages of the river — some finir miles a]iart — 
which had been abandoned to them. The aA'tions of the 24tli 
and 25th, by which the^ latter had been canied, so for from 
being the victories they had been styled by the press, proved . 
to have been mere affairs witli the enemy’s advanced guard, 
thrown forward to conceal as long as might be the strength of 
his position. The judgment of tlic Confederate general lu^vei- 
appeared moi'e plainly tlian in this instance ; and (iraiit paid 
the highest compliment to it by deciding at once to tlirow his 
army — for the third time ia this campaign — dirp**tly Ui its U ft, 
and by this flank march to avoid the risk of an unsuccessful 
attack. With surprising desterity ho w ithdrew it, corp by 
coi-^is, unmolested over the river, and followed the course of t!:c 
latter further down to a moarc open cuiTntry, where ho crossed 
it once moi'e, aft<ir a circuitous march of twenty-five miles. 
Strangely enough, his leading corps, under Warren, cnteriMl 
Hanover Town on the 28 th May, just two yeai> to a day since 
the same officer had led the advance of Porter into that ]ilaee, 
on the first approach of McClellan to Kichmond. And now 
came the striking justification of that hardly-judged coininnnd<M' 
at the hands of his successor. Lec had at once confronted the* 
Federal army by a >]ighi wheel of liis right, and his whoh* 
force, still on the defensive, was once more directly ii.tc*r|K>se<l 
between the city and Grant. Bu^ the latter, who had lost his 
Fredericksbuig line of supfdy by his last flank maix'h, and ])ro- 
bably doubted the sufficiency of that just opened by waggon- 
train from the mouth i>f the Happahannock (flir thither his 
transports had been direc^ted), resolved to continue his flank 
mai-eh onwards. lie pushed his advance acrcjss the piece, oi* 
country between tlie Pamunkey and Chickahominy with iniic.h 
caution on the 29th, and that day began to use the milroa<l 
from Whitehoiise to the latter stream, which had been during 
all McClellan’s weary leaguer the chief means of transfK)rt. 
His left wing now cjccupied precisely the same gi'ound which 
that generafs right had done during tlie long jiause in the pe- 
niusular campaign ; and the same nearness to Richmond whicli 
the other won by a better strategy, he had bought by the sacri- 
fice of more than one-fourth of the well-trained troops which 
^Jmd mustered on the Raindan a month before. The hospitals 
%i Washington and Fredericksburg were crowded with tens of 
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thouHands of wounded ; and the resoiircea of that noble insti- 
tiitiuii, the Sanitary CominidBioiis and of the medical depart- 
ment wliose shortcomings it supplies* were taxed to the 
utmost^* 

On the other side, die army of Viifrinia had also suftered 
severely, and in spite of its generals caution was reduced a full 
fifth, while (jiant, whose losses before leaying Spottsylvania 
had been already ]ai|]rely made up hj drafts from Ohio* was 
further reiiiforoed on his march down the Pamunkey by the 
(*avalry of Sheridan (for some time absent from the main body)* 
aiul was now near enough to Butler’s present head-quarters 
to flrnw his friend Smith thence with the 18th corps. He 
resolved, thcrt'fore, to attack his ^ipponent, who had followed 
liis move down to the Chickahominy ; and, if possible, to over- 
whelm him by sufioHor numbers before his losses ivere repaired. 
The (/onfederates had, however, been so successful in the 
vali<\y that Lee, for a time, withdrew Brockenridge to his aid, 
and had thus available &r the shock a force not much less than 
tliat wdiich originally u)»enod the campaign, 

Iji^aviiig the two great hosta once 11101*0 facing each other 
attei* a inontli of constant fighting, marching, and entrenching, 
wc turn to follow the courses of those minor operations on 
whicdi (rrnnt had counted for the success of his double scheme. 
In sulditioii to tlie movements of Sigel and Butler on their 
rcs])ccti\c lines, he hod detaclied Sheridan ivith the cavalry of 
the Pot<»niac aniiy as senm as the course of the first two clays* 
battle had shown ^is arm to be unavailable about Spottsylvania, 
w ith orders to pass timmgh the country t«i the north of Kicli- 
niond, and operate between it and Lee. In this there was 
nothing original : for Stoneman had received the same charge 
from ]lo(»kcr the year before. Nor did Sheridan perform any 

* Tr. is to be regretted that there has been no more perfect account 
published of the opcriHions of this body than tlie dry statement we 
iiiivc received from its committee. Founded at first in imitation of 
tiur Crimean Funds, it has become a fixed inatitut|pn of the Federal 
army, and one of vast importance to the State, xhe varied exer- 
tions mode by its promoters to maintain their resources, though sti- 
mulated (as - is natural in that land of politics) in some degree by 
party sentiment,^ave spread abroad a spirit of unselfish sacrifice, 
contrasting strongly with the baser motives for the prosecution of 
the war, justly charged against many of the Republicans. The 
hands of the Government have thus been directly strengthened, while 
the operations of the ^nerals have been indirectly aided by their 
facilities for moving vnth much less than the nsud earo for the effi- 
cient maintenance of their hospitals. ' 
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move af rilfi ny feat uiK>n hia raid, which would be little note- 
worthy, but for it8 liaving led to the death of General Stuart, 
who was shot down in a charge upon a ])arty of the Federal 
horse which had appeared eloBc to Riclimond on the 1 1th May. 
Compared absurdly enough to Murat, the Confederate general 
resembled that great sahreur in his fondness for dress and his 
personal daring, but by no means in the love fur a decisive 
sweeping charge whicT^ made the name and fortune (»f the 
King of Naples. He hail never, though for two years in* 
constant command, made any improvement .in the wretched 
tactics of his own arm of the American service, nor even wiui 
from President Davis the promotic n ho coveted.* Yet was he 
unrivalled in the outpost duties of that diflicidt country, and 
doubtless has been sorely missed by his old commander, and 
the army for which he had so long Icopt watch. 

Sigers exjiedition u]) the Shenandoah was chiefly remarkable 
for its fully revealing to t|ie Federals t** * intense hostility t4) 
their cause (jjregnant fact for 'North<wu statesmen tow'cigh!) 
which the deeds of fbiroer gcucnils in that distn^tt had created. 
This, and a natural hesitaiicy, caused him to strip his cohiiiin 
BO much in order to guard his coiiiniimieatioiis, that when met 
suddenly by llreckeiiridge beyi»od Strasbiirg, he ivas very do- 
dsively beaten (Idth May), with heavy iobs in guns and men, 
and driven down to Wineliestcr. liincoln instantly superseded 
— ^this time without a munniu' against the a<u — the uii-*iiccess- 
ful commander, and sent to the |iost u pei-sonal friend, Gciieriil 
Hunter. The Ibtter, in the absenta*, of Breckenridge ^called, 
as we have seen, to the, aid of Dee on the (*hickuhoininy'), 
began another of those tiiaixdies up the valley whicdi the* high 
land on either side has throughout tin* wav k(*pi so distinct 
from other o]>erations. 

Butler at tliis time aided chief hut little inoiY; tlian did 
the Germau. His fimt movement ivos a feiut upon York River 
to draw the attention of the enemy from the soiitli c»f Richmond, 
and it so far succeeded, that when he debarked his force high 
up the James, ^ struck without diflicult}' the railiYKid frr>in the 
capital to-PetersouTg, and sent his cavalry far acn)ss the country 
to that of Danville, pramisitig in his first despatches to wtcsI 
them ij'om the enemy. But neither of these im]M)rtant lines 
was retiuiied by the Federals. Alarmed by #rc|Mirt that Lee 
was falling bac^ ou Richinoud, Butler drew in his posta, and 
confined his uperutioiis to a feeble deinonstratiou against Fori 
Doadiiig, the chief work upon the river; and bei^ ahaqdy 
iM^tooked in fiank by Beauregard on tlie 16tli May (when the 
Federals lost, by suiprise, a whole brigade captured), he 
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abandoned the o£Penaive entirely^ and entrenched his troops 
strongly ujMn a deep loq) of the river at Bermuda Hundr^. 
Ills campaign had failed decisively as a separate operation^ 
and Smith with half his force soon left him to join Grant and 
the main army. 

Returning to the latter, we must speak but briefly of the 
one last attempt which he made to force his way straight into 
Richmond over the new line of entrenchments which Lee held 
• to the north of the Chickahominy. ^c so-called battle of Coal 
Harbour took plar*c on the 3rd J une, the iKtsitioii held by the 
Confederates runiiiiig fi-om north to south transversely across 
that wrested* >)y them from Porter at the battle of Gaines’s 
Hill two years before. But the science of the defensive had 
been practised since tlicn, with terrible effect, by both armies, 
and Grant’s assault was repulsed as sharply and decisively 
as any of the war. As at Fredericksburg, the Federals 
moved bfildly on, meeting the terrific dischai'ges of the heavy 
guns witliout turning, sintil shaken and tom by the deadlier* 
volleys of the enemy’s riflemen, and, falJiug back, suffered 
still more severely than on their advance. In an hour and a 
half 7,0(K> of tlieir number were put hors de comhaU and Grant’s 
campaign, os first laid out, came t4i an abrupt end in this last 
blocnly reverse. Abandoning suddenly the aid of strategy 
]>ropcr, he resolved to ]ilac*c Itlmself south of Richmond, and 
by the slower ])roccs8 of partial investment and gradual oc- 
cupation or destruction of the railroads, to compel the enemy 
to an evacuation. A new flank march, as \ibly conducted as 
any of the fonner, leaving between Jiimself and Lee the great 
swamp through which McClellan had been foro^ to make his 
celebratC'^ ^strategic movement,’ brought him to the James. 
On the 15th June, his army united witli Butler’s, and on the 
same day coraincnccd that tedious siege of Petersburg, which, 
with an equally slow proc^ess of advance on the northern bank 
of the river, has occupied the rest of the year without direct 
advantage to the cause of the Union. 

Lee’s victory of Coal Harbour was won at an opportune time ; 
for two days later (5th June) Hunter, in his progi^ess up the 
Valley, attacked and defeated the small force opposed to him, 
killing the Confederate general W. Jones, and opening the way 
to Lynchburg. His advance Grant intended to support by 
detachiog the cavalry of Sheridan across counlry into the 
ShenandoaL But this movement had to be made in the face of 

* Eighty-one per cent, of the wonnded at Fredericksburg were 
struck by the small-arm fire^ according to the medical report. 
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Hampton, a worthy successor of Stuart, and was foiled by his 
watdifulnoss ; whilst Lee used his railroad communication to 
transport two divisions of his army to the threatened point 
under Early, who easily repulsed the Fedcrals, and dnive 
them once more down to tlic Potomac. His incursion into 
Maryland, and subsequent chequered campaign against She- 
ridan (who was sent with lai^e reuiforeements in Ilunlcr’s 
place), we do not here notice : for tlie events in that district 
have never influenced to 2ny effect the pr)sition of affairs around 
Richmond. But we must not take leave of the Virginian 
campaign, considered separately » mthout n6ting the inmortant 
fact that the Federal design in that quarter had so far suc- 
ceeded as effectually to prevent the sending of men by Pre- 
sident Davis to the army opposing the invasion of Sherman. 

We left that general preparing to enter on his task with 
resources in men as far superior to those of Johnston as 
Grant's were to Lee. But he had neitb* r the constant assist- 
ance of a fleet fonuing a movable bat>e of sup])lies, n(»r could 
he expect any large addition of fresh tn)<»|>s should his present 
force be consumed. The first of these deficiencies he made up 
for by the laborious energy vrith which h^ collected, before 
moving, all needful stores, and the care which he used to dis- 
tribute and guard them along his communications ; the second, 
by avoiding the open assaults in which Grant had so terribly 
dLninished the veteran army of the Potomac. 

Moving at the beginning of May, simultaneously with the 
latter, Sherman Ivas at once confronted by irolimston. who lay 
at Dalton, thirty miles Qrom Chattanoo^. The foi jiiig him 
from this and a series of similar positions, until the Con- 
federates were pushed eighty miles soiithw'oi'd to the Chatta- 
hoochie Biver, which crosses the Chattanooga Raili'oad close 
to Atlanta, occupied to the 10th July; and was* effected by 
a series of most dexterous flauk mana'uvres, the only general 
assault attempted by the Federals (that of 27th June at 
Besaca), failing decisively. It should be premised that the 
Gountiy, though broken and difficult, was much more open 
than Ae scene of war in Virginia. Of this, and his great 
superiority in infantry and arHllery— in which arms his force 
just doubled that of the Confederates — Sherman most skil- 
fully availed himself. He did not make a flank march of his 
whole force,, nor extend one end of his line round Jf>hn8ton's 
wing, as ordinary precedent would have bade ; but holding his 
enei^ in check with a part of his army, detached one or two 
of ms corps by a distant line to seize and entrench themselves 

some point which should threaten the Confederate commu- 
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nicatioTifs. Not all Johnston’s energy, nor the exertions of 
Wlioelcr (whose cavalry outnumber^ that of the invaders) 
could prevent this manccuvre being re])eated again and again. 
Tiio Federal generals carried out faithfully their commander’s 
orders to keep to the use of fieldworks and guns wherever 
[»racticablc ; and Johnston continually found himself with sepa- 
rate armies established in front and flank, each so strongly as 
nf)t to be dislodged by his availal])^ means, and was thus 
' fon*ed to a new retreat. As Sherman advanced, die railroad 
was completely repaired, and its use for die future systema- 
tically secured. Entreiiehiiients were thrown uji at eveiy 
station or bridge, and a small garrison left with in-ovisions, 
amiTiiinitioii. and die means of re])airiiig any sudden damage to 
tlu* adjacent jiarts of the line. This being done at over}' few' 
miles, defiance w:ui bid to any attempt to disturb die commu- 
nication from (’hattanooga to head- quarters ; whilst almost 
c(|iial earc was used to cover the trains which supplied the 
flanks. Such an clabortite system involved much delay ; and 
Johnston was enabled (as before intimated) to detain the 
Fcdcrals seventy days on their approach to Atlanta. 

The aiKance was none the less unbroken; and when 
Sherman was preparing elaborately for liis j^iassage of the 
Chattalioochic, he was relieved of great part of his difliculties 
by the removal of the formidable oiqMiiient whose personal 
ability lie fully a])preciatcd. President Davis, who hod since 
the days Vicksburg been on but indifferent terms with 
Johnston, liad yielded to the clamour raised hgabist die latter 
for so repeatedly giving ground, and now suiierscded him in 
favour of one of his corps commanders, Genem Hood, known 
hitherto a gallant soldier and bold general of division, but in 
1.0 way inqrkcd for the higher qualities of command. This 
step, so fatal to the Confederate intci'ests in that quarter, was 
the more inexcusable, in that Johnston’s policy of retreating 
when liable to be thoroughly outflanked was just what Lee 
had used — as has been previously diown — at the same time, 
without a word of blame from any quarter. 

The progress of the Federak thenceforward has been due 
both to superior generalship and lai^ resources. Hood 
purposely abandoned to them the outer line of works which his 
predecessor had proposed to defend, and suffered them to ap- 
proach the strong mner chain which had been long since 
raised round the so-called Gate City of Georgia. He had 
resolved on assuming an offensive system, and hoped to repeat 
upon their flanks, as they drew near, some of those sudden and 
overwhelming assaults which he had seen so successful in the 
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hands of Jarkson. But the enen^ was too waiy and his 
means too small for this scheme. His attacks, made succes- 
sively on the 20th, 22nd, and 27th of July, failed ivHh great 
loss, and he was reduced to the safer and less showy policy of 
strengthening and extending his works to counteract those by 
which the place was stnutened by Sheiman. Tlie latter f<w 
the next month carried on the double endeairour to endose the 
town by siege operatioiiSf,^nd to cut off its supplies by separate 
forays of his cavalry. Kiljwtrick with the latter reached, but 
could not permanently destroy the railroad imn Macon, which 
fed Hood’s army ; and the Confederates had so protected it for 
fifteen miles southward of the city by a chain* of entrench- 
ments, that Sherman failed to master it by extending his ap- 
proaches that way. After a fair trial of this process, he changed 
it suddenly for a bolder strategy. Leaving Slocum with one 
corps to guard his entrenchments and the head of that railroad 
which he had secured with such care, he liirew tlio rest of his 
army eomjiletcly round HockI^ works ^th a wide sweep to his 
rmht, and appearing soiitl) of the Confederates, sedzed a part 
of the railroad. Of eoiirse the difiiculties in the way of this 
movement lay greatly in the matter of .supplies, all of wliich 
had to be transported with the columns. But these yielded to 
his foresight and energy; and the vigorous mancBuvre was 
crowned ^vith success. Hood fmled to arrest his opponent by 
seizing the opjiortunity for an attack in flank, upon the way ; 
and afiemards, in the attempt to cover different |K>ixits, divided 
his forces, and fought with two-thirds of them only in the en- 
gagement that followed, which ended in hk defeat ano retreat 
southwards. Slocum meanwhile entered Atlanta without op- 
position on the 2nd of September, and the first object of the 
campaign was gained. 

Here for a time Sherman paused, and was occupied with 
storing his new acquisition, and pre]iariug to use it ftw a new 
advance. The security of his system of supply had becu 
already shaiply tested by tbc Confederate cavalry, which had 
been occupied during the recent operatioHs in a vuBt raid carried 
as far as Nashville, in the vain ho]>e of interrupting it. Their 
absence liad greatly contributed to Hood’s inability hi discern 
and check his adversaiy’g movement, whilst the design which 
thus removed Wheeler at a critical juncture had so completely 
fail^ that, in Sherman’s own words, ' No matter when or where 
* a weak has been made, the repair train ” seemed on the 
Mmt, and the damage was repaired generally before 1 knew of 
ywe break.’ The Federal general was therefore fully prepared 
^«ip'piish forward with similar precautions to Msoon, or beyond 
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it, when hi^ arrangeroenta ahould be matured; and Uood’a re- 
duced numbers [rave no ])romiBe of o))pasing him to any effect. 
But from tlie first it seemed probable that the Confederates 
would prefer to use their lesser tbree to attempt a counter-stroke 
on his rear at C/hattanouga or Nashville ; and in such case he 
liad resolved t4> invade tlie country beyond by the bolder means 
proved piacticable in tlic s]a*ing, and to attempt that opening of 
the Savaiinali river, and consequent scvjjpng eff the Confederacy^ 
•which had been denied to the forces acting the sea. To 
this end he chiefly tamed his thoughts, and during the long 
space allowed to the inhabitants of Atlanta t<» remove from 
what had for the time become a mere Federal depot, in appa- 
rently ungiianleti eonvei’satioiis with all classes he drew tlie 
neediiil intelligence of the state and resources of the country 
through which he puqxised to pass. 

It will now be seen that the subsequent movements of Hood, 
first wcLstwaril — tliiK isolating himself fmin the Confederate 
centre — an«l then u]>on the milroad, was just what his opponent 
desired. For n time Shennaii followed him, and. as was expected, 
foninl him iiiiwilling to run tlie risk of another battle. Hood 
having utterly failed by surprise to make any ini]M>rtant rupture 
of the line, yielded Dalton, the only station be had taken, to 
the sidvaiicc of the Fcderals, anil moved again westward into 
Alabama, j)j'(*paniig there to cross the Tennessee. This left 
Sheriiiiin opportunity for the full dcvelojunent i»f his pi-oject on 
Savannah : and his greatly su])erlor force enabled him to leave 
a snflicient guard for bis railroad iindijr ThomiLs (who has most 
ably performed his allotted task of is'^eiipying the rash invader 
vvitlioiit yielding any decisive iiuint), and to carry a perfectly 
eqni))]ied anny of 45,00(i men through the heart of ^e State 
finis exposed. The details of the march to the Ogccchee are 
fresh in tlic^noniory of our readers; and all may <liscem the 
ability of the strategy and the cxccllcnec of tlie organisation to 
which its success is due; whilst juster information* than mere 
Confederate rumour shows that the movement has been con- 
ducted with a marked obaervaucc of discipline and alistinence 
from outrage. And whilst we close this notice, the telegraph 
brings word that the capture of Savannah has rewarded the long 
toil begun at Nashville ; and with it comes the most striking of 

* Slicniiiuk's orders in detail Iiavo already been published, and 
were most precise as to inspect for persons and property, even to 
avoiding distraining for the army’s supplies without leaving food 
for the inlinbitanls. Howard and Slocum, the executive ofiicers of 
his columns, wore old oflicers noted for maintaining strict discipline, 
and may be trusted to have seen them rigidly obeyed. 
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oommentarics iii the news, that what the army alone has there 
accomplished, army and fleet cx>mbined have failed to do at 
Wilmington, attacked by them from the seaward side. 

That Sherman’s triumph brings the war near to its close we 
.do not attempt to predict. To us it seems that the end of the 
struggle is even more a political and financial than a military 
question. But we return to our urigiiial thesis in declaring that 
this great contest aboui)^ with important ]m>fessionaI lessons, 
to which a new one hasDccn added by the autumn events in * 
Geoigia. If a general’s perfect ad 4 ])tation of given means to 
a required end — ^if careful foi'Cthought in design, with a just 
mixture of audacity and caution in execiitiofi — may fairly' 
challenge our admiration; Sherman’s campaign in 1K64, and 
those oi Grant and Lee in the preceding years, si;ein iiol un- 
worthy to be classed with the highest achWvcnicnt^ which the 
annals of modem warfare record. 
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master the entire literature of a country in ancient and 
modern times; t(» sit in judgment upon its philosophers, 
poets, historians, and men of letters; to estimate aright the 
mind and character of its people; and to combine with scholarly 
cTiticism the hmadest theories on the religion and destinies 
of the human rac.c, is a work which noi^e but the most 
gifted or presumptuous of men would venture to undertake. 
Even if tliat country were his own, — yf he had been familiar 
with its language and traditions from childhood, — if he had 
studied its literature from his youth upwards, he might 
slirink from an enterprise of such pretension. What, then, 
must be the ^courage of an author who aspires to write the 
literary history of a foreign country ? To overcome the per- 
plexities of a strange language, its idioms, its conventionalities. 
Its changes, is among the least of his difficulties. To do justice 
to his great theme he should be imbued not only with the spirit 
of the language, but with the genius of the race who speak it. 
He must be acquainted with their history, and the conditions 
under which their literature was created.^ Above all he should 
be able to rise above the prejudices of his own nation, aftd to 
identify himself with the sentiments of a people of another 
race. 

We need not wonder, then, that so few comprehensive his- 
toiicB 6£ any national literature have been written. Of all the 
countries of Europe, Italy has received the fullest measure of 
^historical criticism. From the works of Tirabosclii, Muratori, 
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Oingiicnt*^ and Sisniondi, a complete histitry of ttalkitk- litera- 
ture may be collected; wliile the classical associations of 
that country* the genius of its writers, and the charms of its 
language, have attracted hosts of critics and biograj>lier$t. 
France, with all her cultimtion and litcrar}^ resources, has not 
yet fimnd an author to do justice to the history of her own 
national literature. The huge work of the IJcncdictiiics i< an 
unfinished fragment, sttd works like of LahaA']>c and 

Nisard hardly attain to the dignity ot' literary history. ]\1. 
Sainte-Beuve, who is regarded by M. Tainc as the founder of 
the school of historical (criticism to which he liimself aspires to 
belong, has given to the world in liis '\avied Essays the nearest 
apiTToach to a histor}” of Frcm*h literature. (Germany, wIiom* 
searching intellect has survcyc<l all liisior}", sacred and pro- 
fane, and whose genius has penciratcil every department of 
learning, ivas. until lately, without any hist»»nan of Iut own 
literary achievements. The learneil and thoughtful hist*»rv of 
Vilinar, howc\er, iiow present?* an hi-storieui and <Titie:il review 
of a literature, still in its youth if eompan'd with the ohh*r lite- 
ratures of Europe.* Spain owc« to Iloulmvck, a (iernian. to 
Sisinondi, a Swiss, and to Tiekn<»r. an Ann*riean, sketeh<*s i*** 
her literary history, which ii<»iic of her otm w nters had sup- 
plied. 

England abounds iij literary hiograjiliies and eritiesd ** : 
and the labours of indefatigable ctlitor-* have i]hi>traicd the 
works of all the groat master'* of Ef,gli'h litcratun'. Nor Inni- 
literary histifrics been niiinting. more «ir less im]>erfcet. Warion"' 
tedious history of EngThsh p<HJtry provokingly timchides with 
the accession of Elizsdieth, and hefi>i*e the einninencement of 
the golden age of English |)octs. Hut in truth we po>«.css no 
broad and coniprcbensivc work to embrace so va;jit and varied a 
theme. Hallam, in his * Intrixluction to the Literature of 

* Enntpc/ examined the literary historj' of his own emintry 
during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centnries: but 
a work of so wide a scope, however able, could not einbrnco a 
e^>mplete view of the copious literature of England. In 1844, 
Professor Craik presented a more ei^mprehensivc survey, in 
his * Sketches of the Histoiw of Literature and Learning in 

* England/ which attracted less attention than they deserved, 
from the unpretending form in which they were published. A 

^INfieed edition of this work apj^red in 1861, under tlie, title 

A Compendious History of English Literature, from (lie 

f5««chichte dcr deutschen National Lileratur, von A, F. C, 
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* Norman (conquest/ which, without pretending to any deep 
]ihilosof)hy or original criticiKin, fiia])s out the whole held of 
Eiiglisli lltoratiirc with creditable scholarship and patient 
learning. J^rofessjor Craik was followed, in the present year, 
by Mr. I^Iorlpy’ss fiivt instahiuMit of a work of higher preten- 
sions, wliioh proposes to tell, in a philosophical spirit, ‘the 
‘ story of the Knglisli ininil.’*' Meanwhile, however, he has 
hcoii antieipated by a French scholai^and cntic of remarkable 
* talents, who h:is just published a liisUtry of English literature, 
from the earliest a^c U} the present time. To this work we 
now propose to call the attention of our readers. 

-\ French ’T mioK is rarely altogether dull; we may be sure ■ 
that its plan will br' .•«vininetrical, its style light and spirited, 
its langiiagn c]>igrainin:itic. Its theories, even ' if shallow or 
nu«<oinid, will as**nri*<lly be .suggested in the liappiest form; and 
should it rclalc to I'higland, wc naturally cx]»cct to meet with 
plca^a 7 l 1 siu'casiiis upon our climate, our dress, our manners, our 
cotikerv, onr .^x-u^y, add tnir morals, lint the work of M. 
Tain,' ^Miiie- to m intrcKliiccd by a name already famous in 
France, and not nnknown in England. M. Taiiie was bom in 
1 . saw, and Id'' lalcii'i • ncrc di.-p 5 ayed from an early age. At 
coUcg<' he w;m becoming familiar \\itli niioient and unKlcrn lite- 
rature, while t>tli( I* yimfhs \vi*.“c Mill ]>Ioddiiig over their dio- 
tioiiarlc** and graininar' 4 . "Nor woi* he long content with the 
mere Iraruiiig of .a Ntinleiit: he si>on ventured upon oiiginal 
liioiigiu and >j)eciilatiop. In an Essay 4111 the Fjihles of La Fon- 
taine, writ! (Ml for Iii> degree as D«K’ttir of Letters, aud pub- 
lislictl in IS,"*;,, be lirst propounded* certain critical theories 
wliich lie ba" contimied t 4 » adviH'ate in his later works. In 
is.io, the Flench Ae.*uleniy awarded liim a }irize for the best 
4 -."ay on JL\v\ , nhieh displayed nut only good writing and 
M‘liolai>hip, but Aiewsof criticism so bold and original as to 
startle the grave academicians who sat in judgment upon it. 
Showing little defenmee to received ojiinions, he took an in- 
dc]icndciit lino pf his own, which he ivas able to hold with 
spirit and a hap])y confidence iii liimsclf. Such a man was 
evidently destined to achieve fame in literature. He w'as not to 
be tempted by a small pnifessorsliip, which would have doomed 
him to teach inferior intellocts, again and again, what be bad 
already learned himself, but chose boldly the career of a man of 
letters, which commands more fiatteriug distinctioius in France 
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than in any other country of Europe* His pen has never since 
been idle ; and having farther displayed his talents as a critic, in 
essays upon the French philosophers of the nineteenth century, 
and upon criticism and history, his efforts have culminated in 
the more ambitious work ivhich lies before us.* 

Its intrinsic literary merits come to us recommended by a 
Committee of the French Academy, who unanimously ad- 
judged a prize to its audior. The Academy, howevcr,*rmusod 
to confirm the award of its Committee, on the ground that 
M. Taine*s system was in violation of the recciv^ principles 
of philosojdiical orthodoxy.f We may regret that the author 
should have forfeited this literary honour ; aiul we wish the 
Academy could have left him the prize, while they protested 
against ms opinions. But the censures with which that learneil 
body has been assailed in France on this occasion arc unjust ; 
because in judging of the claims of a ]/h)1osophical work, it is 
difficult to se|>aratc its literature from its phiio.so])hy. Surely 
the Academy had a right to say that philosophical error, liou- 
ever cleverly maintained, was not entitled to distinction at its 
hands. X 

M. Tainc's philosophy wdU be still less a(*cc]itablc in Eng- 
land ; for while it shocks many received opinions in regard to 
religion, morals, and liistory, it is a]>plied to our eliaracter and 
literature, in a manner offensive to the national pride and 
cultivated taste of Englishmen. To many of M. Taine's prin- 
ciples and opinu^ns we entertain strong objections ; but though 
we shall have occasioil to contest Ids conclusions, we arc 
not insensible to the emnprehensi^’e scheme of his work, the 
originality of his style, the felicity of his illustrations, tin' 
discrimination of many of his criticisms, and his rare fa- 
miliarity with the English language. Unfortunately, not- 
withstanding these merits, M. Tainc is entirely deficient in 
those Qualities which are necessary to raise his work to the 
standard he himself proposes. He has read with marvellous 

* The following is a list of M. Tainc’s published works : — * La 
‘Fontaine et ses Fables, 4tk ed. *Essai sur Tito Live, 2nd ed. 

‘ Voyage aux Pyrenees, 4th cd. ; ’ ‘ Lcs Fhilosophes Fran^ais au 
‘ XIX*. Siecle,2nded.;’ ‘Essaisde Critique etd’Histoire ‘LTd^al- 
‘ isme Anglais: 4tude but Carlyle, 1864;’ ‘ Le Fositivisme Anglais : 

‘ dtttde sur Stuart Mill, 1864.’ 

j* lo^ Constitutioimel, 13tk June, 1861: Notice par M. Saixitc- 
Beovc. 

, X We learn, with pleasure, that M. Taino has just been appointed 
*by the Emperor to the chair of Art and AiSsthctics, in the Ecole des 
*Beanx-arts. 
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industry a vast number of English books. AVe can liordly 
discover any jxirtion of the wide field of our literature which is 
unknown to him. But he writes of England as the late Mr. 
Buckle wrote of countries which he knew by books and by 
books only. His ignorance of the real character of this country 
and of its people is extreme. Nay, it is worse tlian ignorance, 
beirause lie substitutes for the facts which he does not know 
Hie wild and fantastical theories o^is own facile pen. He 
is intoxicated by his style until he Dclicves in monsters of his 
own creation. Morality, religion, and the domestic virtues 
ajijicar to have been among the first objects which attracted 
M. Tainc’s aAeiition in England, as if they had not previously 
fallen within the sphere of his observation : but to this first 
discovery he soon added a second — that the effect of these 
peculiarities was only to rijieii hyiKicrisy, the principal fruit of 
the ]']iigUsli soil. It is indeed marvellous that a man should 
have acquired so considerable a knowledge of our books, and 
so little of the ('ountr}* which produced them. But with the 
French, ingenuity is apt to supply the place of observa- 
tion. No people in Eurojie are so incapable of comprehend- 
ing and appreciating fiircign nations. M. Taine’s recently 
]Mil>lishcd letters on Italy arc just as clever and just as absurd 
as his estimate of England. He secs as much of the ivorld 
as a man (*an do, whoso whole field of vision extends along 
the Boulevards of Paris; everything else is in the clouds, 
nnsiibstantial, amusing, and essentially untrue. 

Tiiis work is therefore radically djpficicnt In that soundness 
of judgment and historical precision which might have given to 
it a permanent value, even in this country ; and we regret its 
imperfections tlic more as it is written in a spirit calculated to 
jieqictuate the vulgar prejudices which liave too long prevailed 
between Hie two greatest nations of Europe. M. Taiiie is 
never weary of denouncing the forced expressions, the accumu- 
lated metaphors, and the complicated structure of English 
composition. But these ore precisely the defects of his own 
style. Everything he says is overstrained.^ The art of good 
w'riting in the French language is to be essentially clear, simple, 
and correct. M. Tainc struggles under a r^undoncy of orna- 
ment which oppresses the reader; and in his perpetual effort 
to say everything in a forcible manner he becomes coarse and 
fatiguing. Indeed, we question whether he has any percepHon 
of the highest qualiHes of style. He quotes some of the finest ^ 
passages of Burke and Junius as specimens of their bitterness * 
of feding and power of invective : but he does not seem aware 
of the exquisite polish of the blade that inflicts so mortal a 
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wound. lie dilates cm the roughness and strength of Shak- 
spearc, hnt he entirely fails to catc'h the delicacy and marvelUnis 
fitness of his diction ; and we attribute this defect not so much 
to an ini})orfcct knowledge of the English tongue, as to a want 
of refinement in M. Taine's own character, which may be traced 
throughout these volumes. 

We will now proceed to follow M. Taine through his survey 
of English literature, — {Mousing, when necessary, to cxpw‘>s 
our own o]>inioiis, but avoiding lengthened controversy. The 
Introdiietion lays down, ^-ith scientific precision, M. Taiiie's 
historical theory, by which he determines the ^religion, the 
laws, the social habits, the Hteranire, and the arts nf difli*»vnt 
nations. Three causes contribute to tlie clcnieiitary moral 
condition of a people — ‘ race, jiosition, ‘iiid period.’ * The 
primordial characteristics of the dwtinet r:u*c> of mankind are 
almost immutable: they may bo !uodi(i(Ml l^y changes. of cli- 
mate and situation, but their distinctive ]>rl.iei]ilc< arc never 
to be cfiaccd. In the * ]iositu>ii ’ of a 'nation arc included it'^ 
geographical situation, its climate, the character of its <'oiiutry, 
and other conditions by which it is surrounded. Hy * j»c]’iod ’ 
is signified any given epticli in the pri>grcss < 1 !' a nation 
towards civilisation. These throe conditions of race, |>os<itioii, 
and period being ascertained, the moral ai:d intclhM'tuni clia- 
meter <»f the people may be determined. Here is the true 
key to the science of hisfory and criticism. Thii is \crv much 
the doctrine of Mr. Buckle, and we suspect ]M. Taine ha's nn- 
eonsciously borrowed a jjmmI <leal of his ]»liilusopliy from the 
same source. The merit .4 of the theory must he tested hy it^ 
application. In his essay on La Fontaine, JVT. T.ninc ]m-ssed 
hiB thcMiry to the very verge of abMirdil v. La Fontaine wn4c 
his fables not because he wiis a man of gc'uhis, but hec-au.'^c' 
moral ncci^sity made him a [Kiot, and just such a poet n'* he 
was. He was a Gaul, he lite<l in Champagne, ami hail been 
admitted to the Court; of Louis X1V^, — thence his fables. 
A theory applied in tliis fashion c<annot command the asscMit of 
any rational thinker. It is tlic science of historv caricatured 
and travestied. In his ]>rcsent work, if. Taine liohls lo the 
same theory, but so qualified as to be little more than a j)hi- 
losophieal commonplace. But it is no disco\ cry of his : writers 
^1 ages have noticed the influence of race, of climate, and 
civilisation the mind of a ]ici>]ilc ; nay, it is generally 
^ taken for grantwl. It needs no protbimd phi]oso])hy to observe 
the essential differences between an Englishman and a Frcnch- 


* ‘ La Race, le Milieu, et Ic Moment,’ p. xxii. 
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man; nol* to account for change in the mind of a people in 
different agea. Everyone must be sensible that no FrcncJiman 
<*ould liave written ‘Paradise Lost/ nor any Englishman 
Jlcmngcrs songs: and that the i)oetry of Chaucei: or Cor- 
neille could not have been conceived in tlie reign of Queen 
\'ict»)ria.* M. Taine’s theory may be cither a paradox or a 
truiMii, according to its application. Sometimes we shall find it 
pr(‘sscd as far as in the case of La F(^ainc, to the exclusion of 
* individual genius ancl the free wiir()f man, and sometimes 
',»araded wduire thmi is no need of any theory at all. At the 
>umc time liis theory has natundly tempted him to exaggerate 
and give uiuhic jiroiiiinciice tr> those facts wliich supi»ort it, 
:ind t(» overlook other fads, no less material to just conciusioiis, 
^thicli hapjieii not to hear uim)ii it. 

First ^\e arc iiitrodiicotJ to the ongiiial races from 'which the 
English ]»c<»plc sprang — Saxons, Angies, Jutes, Frisians, and 
Danes — half-naked sa\ ages from the marshes and forests of the 
Ni>rth of Eiiro])e. A Ik^ioIuI parentage! Having lived, in tJicir 
own countries, amid rain and storms, tlieir minds were naturally 
gloo'iiy ; and when they crossed over the seas into llritain, 
the\ j'onnd a (‘Jiinale congenial to their Xorthcrii tcniperanicnt. 
With jierpetiia] rain, mud. and darkness, Avhul could these 
sa\ages do liut liunl. lisli, and tend swine, g'irge themselves 
uitli flesh, and get drunk with strong liquors? One solitary 
^irl^le, howe\er,, wa^ due to this wretched climate. The 
]icople, dri\eii to tlieir own tiiwdcs for narmth, acquired d<)- 
incstie hahits; their descendants have iuhetited a ta>to for 
<lomcstie life as well as driiTikcniicsf.t ‘ It is not with such 

These, influences 'were well described by Lanicnnais. * Plus je 
' vois, plus j6 ni*eiiier\eillu de voir k quel point Ics opinions qui ont 
‘ en nous les plus profoiides racines dependent du temps ou nous 
‘ avoiis vecii, do la societd ou nous sommes nes, et de millc circon- 
‘ stances egalemeiit jinssageres. Songez sculement u ce que seraient 
‘ Ics ndtres. si nous etioiis venus an mondo dix siecles plus tot, ou, 

* dans le mcme siocle, a Teheran, a Bdiiares, h Taiti.’ 

t The author’s descri]>iion of our ancestors and ourselves is so 
characteristic that it must be cited from the original : — ‘De grands 
‘ ci>rps blancs, flegmatiques, avec des yeiix bleus forouches, ct des 
‘ cbovoux d’uii blond roiigeatrn ; des estomocs voraccs, repus de 
‘ viaiide ct do fromage, rcchauffds par des liqueurs fortes : un tem- 
‘ perament froid, tardif pour I’amour, le gofit du foyer domostique, 

‘ Ic penchant h I’ivrognerie briitale : ce sont Ih encore aujourd’hui 

* les truis quo I’hdrddite ot le climat maintionnent dans la race, et ce 
‘ sont ceux que les hlstoricns rommns Icur ddcouvrent d’abord dans 
‘ lour premier pays.* (VoL i. p. 9.) Beforo M. Taine repeats his 
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* instincts/ says M. Taine, ' that a people quickly attain culti- 
' vation.’ Tfiis is his cherished Iheme ; he is never weary 
of dilatinj^ upon our climate, our drunkenness, and natural 
stupidity.* He allows, however, that the Saxons had many 
virtues: their manners were severe, their inclinations grave, 
and of a manly dignity ; they had no taste for luxurious ]>lea- 
Biircs ; they showed a spirit of independence and freedom ; and 
liad a grand sense of ^ty. They made one step out of 
barbarism, but;it was only one atep. ' This naked brute, who 
‘ lies all day by Ms fire-side, in dirt and indolence, between 
'•eating and sleeping, whose coarse organs cannot trace the de- 
' licatc lineaments m ])Octic forms, has glimpses (liT the sublime 
' in his^ agitated dreams. He feels what he cannot fonn ; and 
' his faitli is already the religion of his heart, as it will be when 
‘ be rejects in the sixteenth ecntiuy the cereinoninl worshijj of 

* Rome.’ We infer fnim this tir^c (if it has any meaning 
at all) that our Protestant faith, which we had believed to be 
due to a study of the Gospel and free inquiry, was sim])ly the 
work of our vile climate. 

Their songs and wetry attest the character and manners 
of the Saxons. 'The persons represented arc not selfish 
‘ and cunning like those of Rome ; but brave hearts, simple 
' and strong, true to their kinsmen and to their lord in Imttle, 
' firm and staunch towanis enemies and friends.’ f They wore 
loyal to the state, and faithful to their wives, who were serious 
and respected, lliey liad no love songs, for love with them 
was not an amusement and a jilcasure, but an engagemer t and 
a duty. Everything was\rrave'and even gloomy ; they had a 
profound poetic sentiment: but it was one of vehemence 
and passion ; they had no art or natural talent for description. 
A race so serious, and averse to a sensual and expansive life, 
were quite prepared to espouse Christianity. * Unlike the 
' races the South, naturally pagan, and preoccujncd with the 
' pleasures of life, they became Christians by virtue of their 

* t^perament and climate ; ’ ' and more than any other race in 
‘ Europe they vrere akin, in the simplicity and energy <jf their 
' conceptions, to the ancient Hebrew spirit.’} But tlie new 
faith could not enlighten them ; and amid their woods, their 
mud and ^ snow, and under their inclement and gloomy sky, 
they continued dull, ignorant, fierce, gluttonous, and brutal, 
until the Norman Conquest. Such is M. Taine’s cheerful 

statement concerning the serajuvenum Venus, he should consult some 
magistrate conversant with the statistics of paternity. 

r w®.*- ?• PP- 3®* ^ t VoL i. p. 31. 

t VoL 1 . pp. 50, 51. ^ ^ 
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picture of the first period df our national history. Kvdry 
English reader will pronounce it overchai^ed and extravagant ; 
but it favours his cherished theory. We would add that, with 
all this pretence to ethnolo^eal science, he has wholly over- 
looked the Celtic ra(*cs of these isles, who differ as widely from 
tlie German type as the French from the English. 

1 1 was the mission of the Normans — or, in other w'ords, of 
the French* — to introduce civillsadon into England. The 
• Xoniinns — themselves a Northern race — had, by intcnnixture 
Avith the French, acquired the quickness and cultivation of 
that lively peojile ; and the inA-aders Avere joined by adven- 
turers fmm all jiarts of France. When they had conquered 
the Saxons, they built churches and monasteries; founded 
schools and libraries, and ciiltiA'ated learning. They talked 
Avith ease and fluency, as atc can readily believe ; their poets 
and chroniclers told tales of battles, embassies, pn^cessions, 
and the chase, in the sjnritetl and s])rightly style peculiar to 
their race. They changed tlie spirit of Avar by sentiments of 
honour and chivalry ; and the manners of society, by gallantry 
l(» w( linen. Light and gay in di>]iosition, they sought amusement 
in their lives and in litcmture. Their imagination AA'as never 
great ; but they excelled in conversation, in taste, in mctliod, 
ill clearness and piquancy of style; and these arts they were 
noAA to teach tlic Saxons, f For tAA-o hundred years the litera- 
ture of the «*oiiiitry AA'as French. The? ruling race eA*en strove 
to cftaec the Saxon tongue ; but the language of the people 
]>rcvailcd. Accoixling to M. Taine, iKc Saxon'S Avere too stu|iid 
to learn a foreign language; but, m truth, the conquerors, 
ovcTcoine by numbers, Avcrc gradually merged in the masses of 
their subjects. Terms of law, of science, and of abstract 
thought Avere Frcneli ; but all AA’ords in c^annion use continued 
Saxon. This combination formed the modem English, in 
Avhicli Avc proudly recognise the mastery of Saxon speech. 
But M. Taine apiicars to be utterly unconscious that after, as 
Avell as before the Conquest (as we had occasion to shoAv in our 
very last Number), the essential elements of the national cha- 
racti>r, laAA-s, liberties, and language remained unaltered. 

The Xonnans, while setting an example of ^ootirtesy and 
refinement of manners, were fci^ocious and cruel in temper, and 
disorderly in theii* lives. Silly and idle tales amusM their 


* Vol. i. pp. 80, 81. 

T ‘ £t voilk ce quo nos Fran 9 .ai 8 du onzi^me siecle vont pendant 
cinq cent ans, a coups de lance, puis h coups de baton, puis k coups 
de fdrule, enseigner et montrer k leurs Saxons.' (YoL i. p. 102.) 
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leiAiue hours: but no attempt was made to cultivate their 
minds. Meanwhile their inMi rule had repressed the growth of 
Saxon literature. Hut the subject race were still the bone and 
sinew of the country ; they were constantly gaining ground 
u|K>n their coiiqucn>rs ; and by the middle of the thirteenth 
century, the two niees, united, bad grown into the great and 
free Englibh )>eopks having a voice in public afiairs, and 
retiimifig re]>resentativeaJo Parliament. Men who delighted 
in b:dlads of Kobiii Jiood and other fighting worthies, were 
able to maintain their own rights, by courage and the strong 
right arm ; and they won their freedom, while France and 
otlier races were still ut the nierey of alistilute inonarchs and 
feudal lords.* Tlie same spirit which had withstood kings and 
nobles, was prepared to strive against the W'calth, ]iri(ic, and 
corruptions of the Church, The ‘ Vision of Piers l^loiighinan.'' 
written about 1362, expressed the ])opiilar jealousy of the 
]>oiiip and luxuries of the clergy; and. a few years later. 
Wiclif translated the Bible, and was" preparing tlie way for 
the Kcfonnatioii. 

And now, the English language being formed, a great poet 
aro«5c to prove its richness. Chaucer was an aceoinj dished 
gentleman, and man of the world: he liad >eeii courts and 
camps, and lived in the most |Mdite society of England and the 
Continent. II ib [swtry derived its first insjnration fr<»m Italy : 
but it was otherwise tlToroiiglily English. Ills tem])crainciit 
w'as as gay and airy as the French; but his humour was of 
the true Englibli savour. « 'With a dramatic roncejitjon of cha- 
racters, an<l a coarse sinrilof satire, he united an iinpas'^ioned 
love of nature, and a vein of .serious reflection, oharactcristie. 
of the English mind. His verse was as rich and musical as 
the half-fashioned language of liis time would a1lo|v. lie has 
been called the limner of his country! : and certainly lie was 
our fi r-^t great ]>f»et. 

With a iiew' language and a great master, may he saiil to 
have commenced the hi.story of truly Englibh literature; and 
here M. Taiue. laying aside, for awmie, hi.storic.ai speculation, 
a««sumes tlie office of critic, for which he has rare aptitude. 
When iMit led astray by delusive tlieories, or national prejudice, 
he apprehends, at once, the distinctive traits of a writer’s 
mind ; discerns his merits and rlefc^ets w'itli the nicest discrimi- 
nation, and assigns him his true place in tlic eommonwcalth of 
lctter> ; and hib critical taJent<« become more conspicuous as he 


* Vol. i. pp. 103-160. 
t Craiks’ Hist, of Literature, vol i. p. 46. 
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adyanceR to times and ivriters more oongciiial to his taste. 
11c has spared no pains to make his oountiymen familiar with 
our best writers^ l>y admirable translations of selected passages, 
the originals a])pearing in the notes.* So true and spirited are 
some <»f the translations of Chaucer and other early ]M>etj5, 
that his version may serve as a (u)mmcntary u]X)n obscure 
]»hrascs in the original text. 'Fhe following lines may be taken 
as an example : — ^ • 

* And as the now nbashed nightingale 
That stinteth first, when she beginneth sing, 

Wiicii that slie beareth any hcerdes tale, 

Or ill {lie JiodgCM any %vigbt stealing. 

And after siker doeth her voice outring ; 

Right so Grcsceidc, when that her drodc stent, 

Opened her herte, and told him herentent.’ 

These lines are thus translated : — 

' Et coiiiDie le jeiino rossignol etonne, 

Qui s'arrete d’abord, lorsqii’il commence sa chanson, 

S'il enleiid la voix d’un putre, 

Ou quelque chose qui reiiiuc dans la haic, f 
Tuis, rasfrure, il dcpioic sa voix, 

Tom de iiiemu Cresside, i^uand sa erainte out cos^c. 

Oinrit son coiur, et liii dit sa ponsoc.* (Vol. i. p. 188.) 

Again, ne must follow M. Tsiiiie as an hislorian, fertile in 
theories, and nitist ingenious in the eollo^ation of facts. AVe arc 
a])proa(iiing what he terms ‘the Pagan Kcvi'val’ (La Henais- 
sanrv Piuvn Of). Por seventeen eentiiiios. hc^says, an idea of 
the weakiie>.'« and decay of the human race kail taken |>ossession 
<»t‘ the minds of men. i ireek eorruption, Homan oppres^sion, and 
the tli>>idiitioii of the amieiil world had given rise to it ; the 
Clinstian religi‘»ii liad kept it aU\o, by waniiiig its disciples 
that the kingdom of heaven was at hand; the crumbling ruins 
of antiquity dcepciu^l this gkKimy sentiment; and when men 
were beginning to arouse Iheiiiseh es Ihnn the d(‘prcssion of the 
dark ages, their spint and hopes were erushod hv the Catholic 
Church. t)n this point liis' observations are so striking that we 
must give tliciu entire: — 

‘ The (Christian) religion, fluid in the first ages, was now congealed 
into a hard crystal, and the grobs contact of barbarians had dufiositcd 

* The EngliMh extracts will need a careful revision in a now 
edition, as the French printers have fallen into many inaceuracic.s 
which the author has overlooked. 

t M. Taiiie has missed the sense of the word ‘ wight,’ which is 
not * quelque cliose,’ but * quelqu’un.’ 
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upon its surface a layer of idolatry : theocracy and tlie Inquisition, 
the monopoly of the clergy, and the prohibition of the Scriptures, the 
worship of relics and the sale of indulgences, began to appear. 
In place of Christianity, the Church; in place of a free creed, 
onfurced orthodoxy ; in place of moral fervour, fixed customs ; in- 
stead of the heart and stirring tiiought, outward and mechanical 
discipline : such are the characteristics of the middle ages. Under 
this constraint thinking society had ceased to think ; philosophy had 
turned into a manual, aucL^oetry into dotage ; and man, inert, kneel- 
ing, delivering up his consmenco and his conduct into the hands of 
his priest, seemed but a mannikin fit for reciting a catocliism, and 
mumbling over his beads.” (Vol. i. p. 250.) 

At length a new spirit was aw-akened in the laity. There 
were discoveries in science and the arts ; literature was revived, 
and religion tran&f(»nned. ' It seemed as if men opened their 
‘ eyes all at once, and SAtc.” * The aneient pagan idea re- 
‘ appeared, brining uitli it the cultivation of beauty and 

* force : first in Italy — ^for of all the countries in Eunqic it i> 

* the most jiagan, and the nearest to aneient civilisation ; next 

* in France and Spain, and Flanders, and even in Germany, siikI 

* lastly in England.’ Under the Tudors a sense of the hcaiitiful, 
a taste for enjoyment and refined luxuries, was growing up. 
The nobles left their gloomy castles and stagnant moats for ele- 
gant palaces, half Go£ic, half Italian, ornamented with gardens, 
fountains, and statues. The fashions of dress, of banc^uets. 
and of fStes became more costly and magnificent; masques 
were played for the entertainment of the Court, ])rcparing the 
way for the drmna. E^rything appealed to the smses and 
to nature. The study (A the classics was revived : and after 
the doleful legends of the middle ages, it was delightful to 
see once more the radiant Olympus of Greece. The literature 
of Italy was pagan in its origin, its language, and traditions ; 
and from this source Surrey, Sidney, S[>enscr, and Shakspeare 
sought examples and materials for their poetry. The rcvive<l 
art of Italy and her disciples was also pagan. Tlic lean, 
deformed, and bleeding Chnst of the middle ages, and tlie livid 
and ill-favoured Virgin, were changed into noble and graceful 
forms. It was now the study of artists to represent the human 
body to perfection, in its unveiled beauty ; and the splendid 
^>ddes6e8 of antiquity reappeared in their primitive nudity. 
Even the Madonna was but a Venus draped. Art had again 
become sensuous, and idolised the body ratlicr than the soul. 

All this may be very true, but M. Taine must allow us to 
assure him Aat it explains nothing in the intellectual life of 
l^gland. These incidents of Ais intellectual revival in tlie 
fixteenA century are truly and vividly told. But Ae reader will 
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hesitate to accept the inference tha| its inspiration was pagan. 
True that jxiets and artists profited hj the glorious monu- 
ments of ancient genius : but at both periods perfection was 
attained by a close study of nature ; and when men had out- 
grown the traditional types of monkish times, th^ resorted 
to the noble models which nature herself set bd&re them. 
Homer and Viml had studied nature ; and so did Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Sluikspeare. Praxiteles had studied nature; 

' and so did Ba]>hael and Titian. The human mind and forms 
of natml beauty are eternal, and the same in ancient 
6rcecc,^n modem Italy, and in England. The conceptions of 
miKlern genius often took their shape and colouring nom the 
examples of antiquity, but not their inspiration, which came 
direct from nature. And, moreover, it was the genius of 
Greece and Rome — ^not their p^nism — that found students 
and admirers. Their heathen faith was dead, and had left no 
believers: their deities had become the pleasing fictions of 
))octs ; and, as has been«fincly said by an Irish writer of genius, 
^ licligious ideas die like the sun ; their last rays, possessing 

* little heat, arc expended in creating beauty.’* 

Even M. Tainc, when he has concluded his amusing but 
fniiciful chapter, pn^ceeds to say that * paganism transplanted 
' into other races and climates receives mm each race and 

* each climate distinct traits and an individual character. It 
^ becomes English in England : the* English revival is the 
‘ revival of the S^axon genius.’ f In oilier words, this revival 
is the very reverse of the ‘ renaissance ’ which took place in 
the arts and literature of the Cathqfic nations — of Italy and 
of France: for this very Saxon genius, as he had already 
siiowii, had been, in early times, op])osed to pagan worship, and 
ripe for the spiritual faith of Christ: it had lately purified 
that faith from every taint of paganism derived from Borne ; 
yet we are asked to believe in the pagan inspiration of modern 
English literature. It is a pleasant conceit, in which M. Tainc 
has mistaken incidents for causes, and suffered an attractive 
theory to obscure the truth. 

But wc must proceed with the story of this literary revival. 
The Earl of Surrey has been called the English Petrarch. 
Familiar with Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto, he refined the 
rude verse of his own time with the graces of Italian poetry. 
II is mind was even cast in the same mould as Petrarch’s ; but 
bis s]»irit and sc'iitimcnts were not the less English. This 
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difTercnce is well illustrated by M. Taine in the seiitiineutal 
abstraction of Tctrarcirs tiaui'a, and Surrey’s devotion to his 
o\ni wife. ‘ The fHWtie dream of Petrardi heeaiue in SiiiTcy 
‘ the exact pielure of profound and ]iei*fcct conjugal aifcction, 
^ such as it si ill exists in England, and such as all the iioets, 
‘ from the author of the JNui-brown Maid" to Diokeiia, have 

* never failed to represent it/*" Surrey’s elegance and tastt* 

rtiidercd gi*eat services to English iwctry: but lie w.*yits the* 
fire mid pas.sion of poetic genius. M. Tainc. with In.'s usual 
disccriinieiit, observes that Mil his sonnets lie thinks Ic.'is often 
‘ of loving well, than of writing well.* ^ 

We ai'c next introduced to Sir Philip Sidne} , as the firM 
of a host of Klizahcthan ^locts, wlui, says the aiitlmr, being of 
(iennan race, were not restrained, like the Latin races, by a 
table for liannoiiiou> forms, but prefen-od a forcible inipressioii 
to a beautiful cxpres?i!»ii. lie sees in SidiicyV ]M»clry • cliann- 

* ing imaginations — |>ngan and clnvalnui'' -in uliich I’ctrarcli 
' and Plato seem to ha\e left their memory.* In c\crv iiatiira] 
beauty of th? iKtets of tjg** age he discovers the prevailing 
jmgnnism : Inn Jiappily ^S]nr!tual instincts are already piciving 

* through it, aiul making Platouists preparatory to nuiking 

* Christian.'!/ 1 If the pagan theory can be impn'sscd iiptui us 
by repetition, it will be no fault of Tainc lluit we arc not 
converts: yet it is liard to pei-suade oiirMilvcs that after the 
Befomiation our l)e<t ^EuglisJi writers wen* no nearer to 
Christianity than Plato. If it wore ^ni.'-.sihle for Al. Tiiine t<» 
lay his thetiricb (411 one side, we ,>hou]d ai*,oe]>t liiin with j»lca- 
sure as one of the nio^l^ elot^uent and ili.seriininating critics 
vrho ha\e studied the literature of the Elizabethan ago. In 
his chapters on Sidney and Spenser he rises to a genuine en- 
thusiasm, and the iiiagi<‘ai ehann of these ]M»cts has never heen 
more faitlifully rendcreel in a fui'eigu language. * 

S]>cnscr ‘ was tlie greatest of this age, and above all 
}xjets who had yet floiiribhcd in England. The rieln]es.s of 
his imagination, his ])oetic spirit — at unec gentle anti impas- 
sirmed, — liis deep hciisc of the hcautifiil in nature, and in tlie 
human mind, the melody of his verse, and the grace and vigour 
of his language, eomhined to place him beyond all rivalry. 
Allegory was tlic fashion of his time, and Sf. Tainc compares him 
to Ilubcns, whose allegory swells l)cyond all rules, and wdth- 
draws fanc*y from all law, except that of form and colour. In 
a poet, so de\ot(*d to natural beauty, and so familiar with clas- 
sical and Italian models, he readily discovers another example 

t Vol. i. pp. 289-311. 
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of the paf^ii type in a C^'hristian rac.c, and the worahij) oi' form 
ill a Northern imaj^ination.* It would have been at variance 
willi bis theory to believe that an English tcinjicramcnt, with- 
out pa^aii inspiration, could be instinct with a pagsionatc love 
of nature ; yet as a critic ho cniniot fail to obscrv'c that English 
]Niets, above all otlicrs, (hvcdl upon tlie beauties of natural 
.sceiiorv. I'liis Mcntinientwc hold to be indigenous: it breathes 
through our ]K)etrv; it thrills in the hearts of all cultivated 
Eiiglishincu; it is a ^Iroiig naturah im)nilsc of our race, and 
not a borrowed foin-y. It surjiassrs the intKlels which we are 
sahl to have followed, in freshness, simplicity, and truth. 

The scIkmiX of Ellzahethaii |M»ots passed away suddenly, 
like the seluMilsof pnintiiig in Italy and Fhnidcrs, and was siie- 
c(*eded by a feebler race,— by C'arew', Siiekliiig, and Herrick — 
ill wlioin, says ]VJ. Tiiiiic,*’ the jiretty replaced the beautiful ’ — 
liy (Jiinrics, Herbert. Bahingron, Donne, and Abraham (yOAvlev- 
Boctrv was dying out : but the intellect of this age of re.vival 
wji'^ in»t confined to p(»t;^ry and song. Jt Ls only in tlie infancy 
of a nation that its whole mini! is expnvisiMl In that shnjile form. 
Bui the mind of England was now expanding in literature and 
leiiriiiiig, in science and the arts, in industry, in smnaJ, political, 
and religious cnligliteiiiiicnt. 'J'he language was ripening, and 
growing ill richness, foree, and iiiiiplitiidc. Tlio religious j*e- 
gcncration of tlic poo]>]e w'lis the main cause and most stnking 
incident of this re\i\nl: hnt its coii.-^i^ oral ion is postponed to a 
iiincli later ]»ortiftn of Taiiic's history. Nor, according to 
his scheme, could tIli^ ha^c been otherwise: .for it w’ould have 
tried e^en lii> ingenuity to placa in the foreground of his 
sjiirited sketch of a • pagan* rcviiai, the great rclighnis move- 
iiiciit wdiicii fillrnl the minds of men. above fill other thoughts, 
and woa essentially antagonistic to the spu'il of jiagaiiism. 
But w*e will follow', as he leads, to tlie jirosc ivriters of the 
period. 

'fo critieiKC and illustrate jn-ose is far less attractive than 
the more jiieturesriuc treatment of which ]>ootry naturally 
admits ; but we can scm'ccly foigive M. Taiiic for passing over, 
in a couple of pages, the prose wnaters of a centur 3 ^ We think 
that, even at the saenficc of some of his accustomed anima- 
tion, he iniglit have done more ample justice to these worthies, 
while he consulted the due pro])ortinn of his ovm. work. He 
dismisses them as a body with a few contemptuous remarks. 
^ They have not the spirit of analysis, which is the art of fol- 
‘ lowring, step by step, the natural order of ideas, nor the sjiirit 
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* of conversation, which is the talent of never wearying or 

* shodcing others. For the most part they arc tiresome pedants, 

* never maintaining the proper level of prose,’ ‘ but rising 

* above it by their poetic genius, and falling below it by the 

* heaviness of their education and the coarseness of tlicir man- 

* ners.’ * He condescends, however, to single out three writers 
fiom this crowd, — Robert Burton, Sir l^omas Browne, and 
Francis Bacon. 

He is attracted by tbe learning, imagination, and quaint 
humour of the eccentric author of ^ The Anatomy of Melan- 

* choly,* who reminds him of his own countryman Rabelais. 
In the inventive philosophy of Sir Thomas Browne, he per- 
ceives the imagination of a poet, conceiving and anticipating 
the discoveries of science. But of all the tliinkcrs of this 
age, Francis Bacon was the deepest and most comprehensive, 
and his style was not less excellent than his wisdom. It was 
his speciu art to enforce scientific truths by imagery anti 
illustration, or, as M. Tainc most happily cxjtrcsscs it, ^ by 

* symbols, not by analysis.’ * Hence a style of admirable rich- 
' ness, gravity, and force, sometimes solemn and symmetrical, 

* sometimes close and incisive, — always stiidicil and coloured. 

^ There is nothing in English prose smicrior to his diction.’ 
And again: * There is no proof, no effort t<i convince: he 

* affirms, and that is all : he has thought after the manner t)f 
^ artists and iKMits, he sjvsaks after the fashion of prophets and 

* divines.’ ' In fine, his process of thought wiis that of creators, 
— ^not argument^ but intuition.’ All Bacon’s philosofdiy tinik 

a practical direction for ±hc benefit of mankind. ^Titli him 
the object of science was me production of useful arts. And * 
by inverting the synthetic reasoning of the ancients, and intro- 
ducing inductive philosophy, he laid the true foundations of 
scientific discovery. It may be true, as M. Taiiic observes, 
that while he taught others to discover natural laws, he dis- 
covered none himself : but his own discovery was great enough 
for a single mind, and he might 'well leave its practical applica- 
tion to other men, according to their special gifts and op])or- 
'tunities. 

As a review of the entire mind and writings of Lord Bacon 
M. Taintifs sketch is imperfect ; but, on the whole, he appro- 
eiatea his genius not unfairly. He is not prejjared, however, 
to allow Lord Bacon the credit of his own rare endowments. 
Saeh'an admission would be at variance with his theory. No, 
LMd Bacon is merdy an example of the force of surrounding 
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circuniBtaiiceB, or * milieu.'^ 'Man thinks he is doing every- 

* thing by the force of liis own thought : and he does nothing 
but with the concurrence of surrounding thoughts : he im- 

*figincB he is following the small voice which speaks within 
‘ himself, and he only hears it because it is spoken by a thou- 
' sand loud and imperious voices, which, proceeding from &r 
^ and near, vibrate in unison with it.’ And so it was with 
Lord Bacon. He was a jihiIosop]|)cr, not by the force of 
* genius, but because mankind had ceased to believe in the 
decline of the human race, and the approaching end of the 
world. be develoiied, an idea must be in harmony with 

* the civilisatidh which surrounds it and yet, as if to contra- 
dict this very theory, he remarks that * the last representatives 

* of ancient science, like the first representatives of modem 

* science, w'cre exiled, imprisoned, assassinated, or burnt;’* 
or, in other words, thought and discovered in defiance of the 
o]»inions and voices of their contcm|K>rarie8. No one will be 
dis]K)scd to ignore the influence of surrounding circumstances 
ii]ion the minds of men; but we cannot allow it a creative 
power. It communicates an impulse and direction to the 
general current of thought, at particular periods ; but above 
and beyond it, will soar the genius and \’irtue of lofry souls ; 

— and these are the special gifts of God. 

After this brief sketch of the prose ^writers of this i>eriod, 
M. Tainc enters upon the subject dearest to French taste 

— tlic theatre. Here he revels and luxuriates far into his 
second volume. He indulges a txVofold ]deasure; — as a 
critic, he is full of relish for his worX ; as an historian, he is 
able to ex{)0se the coarseness of the English stage and the 
rude inantiers of the jieople. The stage is the very mirror of 
the times ; and he holds it before us ivitli an air of exulting 
mockery. And first we are introduced to the pit of the Globe 
Theatre. It is open to the ivatery sky of London, and is 
made no better than a pig's sty by the brutal crowd who 
throng it. With such spectators what need of high dramatic 
art, of scenery, of the proprieties of time or place? They 
were willing to sec Africa on one side of the stage, Asia on 
the other, and many secondary states in the middle : the imagi- 
nation of the jmblic was the only stage machinist. They were 
ready to feel all, as the iioet w^as to dare all ; and this was due 
to the free and cx>mplcte cxjiansion of nature at this period. 
The people w'crc uncivilised bcing^full of animal life and 
spirits; the nobles were coaroe, violent, and sensual; and 
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society, having: just thrown off the trammels of the old faith, hiul 
not yet come iuliy under the mural restraints of Protestantism. 
It was awakened, by the stirring spirit of the time, to a hmging 
after hapiiiiicss and a boundless capacity for euj«)yment, like a 
youth when lie first finds himself a man. An audience S4) 
constituted was prepared for whatever fare the dramatist pro- 
vided ; they were not shocked at scenes of blood, nor offended 
by the coarsest humour they were not above tlm silliest 
bufit)oncry ; but they were also susceptible to gentler senti- 
ments and higher emotions* 

All this was natural to any half-ci\i]iscd society; but it 
seems that there were also jmssions, jrwculiarly £nglisli, whidi 
the dramatists sought to gratify. The English, we are re- 
minded, were a fierce race, accustomed to war, and familiar 
with public executions, living in an execrable climate, gmssly 
fed on beef and beer, and consequently savage, gloomy, aiui 
des|K)nding. dark and threatening mist covci-s their 

‘ spirit like their sky ; ’ and hence the stage was filled with 
massacres, punishments, and crimes. I'he tcnii>eni]nciit of 
Latin races, living under brighter skies, led to represcutntiou.- 
of beauty and happiness; hut here the character of tlu‘ 
pc«»plc encouraged scenes of fierce energy, agony,* and dcath.^ 
This flattering jiortrait of Englishmen favours a theory, but 
is it tme? nc would ask M* Tainc to piunt out iu English 
liistory any examples' of bloodtliirstiuess to be comparcfl 
uith the /oul muraers j^rpetrated princes of Southern 
race, — the D’Estes, Bof^as, and Medids. lie hns drawn a 
frightful picture of En^wh history and English society in the 
reigns of the Tudors, and he infers that the passions of tint 
, English drama were W the echo of the fierce and sanguinary 
contentions out of doors. But M. Taine entirely confoun<l> 
the spirit of the coontSry with the sjnrit (»f the age. No doubt 
bloorl was shed like water by the T^idors ; but was the House 
of Valois, was the gay and brilliant Ctnirt of Tourainc, Ics-i 
superstitious and less cruel? Was the House of Guise a 
model of the gaiety and simplicity of the Latin races ? Did 
lint every enormity culminate under the influence <if Catherine 
(le Mcdi^ and Charles IX.? It is nonsense to attribute to 
influence of climate and race effects which took their origin iu 
the manners am^iassions of the age; and if a comparison w'crc 
drawn between England and France by the light of their his- 
tory, the heaviest burden of acts of ferocity and violence would 
not lie at our door. Has M. Tainc forgotten that barely 
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seventy years liavc elapsed since tlie massacre of the Abhaye 
and the holocausts of tlie Keigii of Terror ? What tragedy 
ever resiclicd the intensity of tlie ITreiich llevolution ? And as 
to coarseness, there is notiiing in the whole range of the 
Elizabetlian literature to be compared with tlie obscenity of 
Voltaire in several of bis most ^iopnlar writings. 

But to proceed vnih the drama: M. Taine has described 
the audience — and who were the dramatists ? Uiuible to earn 
their bread as writers, tlicy were forced to become managers 
and actors, and led the life of (^omedians and artists — ^reckless 
auil dissolute, spent AWth abandoned women and wild young 
men, and cloriing in exhaustion, indigence, and death. Such 
being the instructors of tiic play-going public, what could be 
exjioctcd but a depraved drama ? 

\Vc cannot follow M. Taine through his survey of the 
minor dramatists — Peele, Greene, Marlow, Ford, Massinger, 
Heauniont and FIcteher — ^frenn whose plays he culls examples 
of coarseness, and illusia'ations of the boule-dngue character of 
the English, while he has overlooked many beauties whicli 
English editors and critics have heartily commended, lint, 
after all his GOiitcin]>tiioiis reflection^ ii^Hin the ehai'cactcr of 
these authors, and the taste of their audience, he has scarcely 
proved his ease against them. It is true that tlicre was little 
unity, pniportion, or fitness of things in their plots, and that 
they v\cre not o\er-nicc in their language : we shoidd not hold 
tliem up as examples worthy of Imitation or study ; but tlicre 
is a poetic tire aiul grandeur iu tJicis cosicejftion of character 
jnwl expre.'^sion of ])assion, tyf winch 'raiuc has formed a 
very im]>erfeet imtioiu 

W'li must now liabtcn on to the greater dramatists — Ben 
tlonsoii and Slmkspcare. Ben tJonson was, according to M. 
Taine, the true ty^ic of on Englishman, having a heavy im- 
gracioiis gait and * mountain l>elly,’ and being proud, combative, 
morose, and subject to fits of sjilcen. Such was he by nature ; 
but, being a scholar well veiled in classical literature, he 
learned to arrange his thoughts as well as if he had been of 
Latin voce. It is consolatory to find that an Englishman may 
sometimes liO])c to become logical, by constant study of Latin 
or Frcncli models; but alas! poor Bon Jonsoii sacrificed bis 
dramatic genius to his uncongenial logic. He observed unity 
of time and place, indeed ; but he was too mctbodical, and kc^it 
too constantly in view the design and moral of his plot, — repre- 
senting abstract virtues and vicc^, rather than actual men and 
women. The moralist and logician prevailed over the drauia- 
li-^t. But for those too accomplished Latins, he would have 
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'written better plays. And after all this socrifioe to method and 
symmetry, it appears that he 'sras not a philosopher like Moli^re, 
'who pursued similar principles of dramaticoomposition. Nothing, 
however, could obscure we natural force of his imagination, 
his humour, his vigorous satire, his erudition, or the power of 
his racy English speech. He was a great poet and dramatist, 
and second to iihakspeare alone.* 

We are naturally curious to leam hL Taine’s] view»af the 
greatest of Englidi poets; and his manner of dealing witli 
Shakspcare is <9iaracteristic. The 'poet is so great wat he 
can only be understood by the aid of science — ^whicli, with 
our author, signifies a theory. Now what theories will helii us 
to understand Shakspeare ? If thev can be found, we shall be 
only too ready to embrace them. They are at hand. * Wisdom 

* and knowledge are in man nothing but efiects and accidents ; ’ 

* man being foolish, as his body is sick, by nature.’ * Without 

* any distinct and free power of his own, he is a creature of 

* a series of unpulsions and imaginations.’ Nothing of the 
kind ! Man is TOm with every ca|>acity of mind and body 
— undeveloped, indeed, but ripe for natural development. 
Some are born idiots, and some a^cakly and infirm ; but the 
great mass of mankind arc happily Wn with fiur natural 
{lowers of mind and body — mrns sana in rorpore sano. Some, 
however, ore clciverer and stronger than others ; some exhibit 
early signs of genius, or*readUy acquire wisdom and learning, 
while others, under the like conditions of life mid circumstance, 
are marked by a lower itftelligonce. Nature creates, and cir- 
cumstances shape and miVdify her arork ; but again we must 
protest against assigning any creative force to circumstance 
and accident. And it seems strange that an autlior who dwells 
so much on the influence of race, should take t^ns to deny 
natural gifts to individual men. In both cases same prin- 
ciple is at work ; nations inherit the general characteristics of 
their race ; individual men inherit particular gifts and aptitudes 
from their parents. In both cases alike, God creates, through 
the agency of natural causes, distinctive differences of mind and 
diaracter. 

But even admitting M. Taine’s propositions — which he 
maintains with a train of reasoning more tedious than is his 
wont — how do they afford any key to Shakspcare ? So far as we 
can understand him, it is because Shakspeare understcKid 
hu m a n nature in the same fashion as M. Tainc himself, knew 
how weak and foolish a being was man, and saw under the sem- 
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hlaiicc of good sense his lower brute instincts. Yet, after all 
his philosophising^ he tells us that Shakspeare had an extraordi- 
nary instinct^ by which he read the very souls of men, and a 

* (^omjdetc imagination.’ And this is precisely what all mankind 
have lung since aiiknowledgcd, without any theory at all. 
Shakspeare knew men as he found them, a mixture of good 
and evib wisdom and folly; and M. Tainc’s false and mis- 
chievous theory throws no mrther %ht iijion the matter. Nay, 
tile example jirovrs the w^ortlilessness of his doctrine ; for after 
a long fairade of bccondory causes to account for Shakspeare’s 
intuitive genius, he is obliged to fall back upon the innate 
imagination oT the poet — a iMii^t whence less theoretical intcl- 
loc.ts had already started — and tells us that with him * all came 

* fniin within, from his soul and genius ; outward circumstances 
" contributed but slightly to modify them.’* 

Shakspeare owed little to education. He was not s])nilcd 
like Ben Joiiscm by too iniich learning, lieinovcd from 
seh«K»L at fourteen, w'iicn he knew * little Latin and no Greek.’ 
he married before he was nineteen, led a wild youth, and com- 
menced life as one of the lowest inynnidmis of tlie stage. 
Hence he rose to the rank of actor; but acting was not his 
forte ^ as his best }>art is said to have been the Ghost in his 
own play of * Hamlet.’ But he was, at the same time, poet, 
dramatist, stage manager, and part jwoprietor of the Black- 
friars ami Globe -theatres. Such wore the labours and asso- 
ciations in the midst of which Shakspearp wrote. If not 
conducive to a high range of poetic thought, they may, at least, 
have improved his dramatic skill, and enlarged his knoAvledge 
of character. 

He had a sympathetic genius, and could transform himself 
into every ekaracter he conceived ; he had no occasion to learn, 
but had an intuitive insight into nature, knA a divination of all 
motives, sentiments, and emotions. In his general estimate of 
Shakspeare M. Taiiic agrees wdth other critics. We cannot 
follow him through his review of tlm great poet’s works ; but 
must pause over some of his remarks. He notices that Shaks-' 
pcarc’s imagination is excessive ; * he spreads metaphors W'ith 

* profusion over all he writes, until he obscures his meaning by 

* imagery. This, however, is not the caprice of his will, but 
‘ the form of his thought.’ So far the justice of the criticism 
may not be disputed ; but he jprocceds to say, * The style of 
^ Shakspeare is a compound of forced expressions. No man 

* has submitted words to a like torture, ... it seems as if he 
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* never wrote a w(»«l without a acream.* . . . Ilencc a style 

^ composed of of rash figui'cs intcrru])tc(1 every instant 

' by figures still more rash, ideas scarcely indicated, finished by 
‘ others remote by a hundred leagues, no connexion visible, an 
‘ air of iiK'obercncc.* But to make amends for these strictures 
upon the )K)et's style, he adds, ^ Shakspeare sets aside jmw 

pricty and clearness, and attaius life.’ English readers, while 
accepting an acute French critic’s nraiscs (»f Shalis]icarc*V 
imagination, will not 6u1)seribe to nis censures upon tbe 
]icculiar language in which it is clothed, which, if witlutut 
rule oi’ method, is at least ugique — jiart of thf* very soul of 
the poet, and' instinct with his genius. But wc are convinced 
M. Tsduc does not understand the force of the Shaksperian 
diction. It is even more remarkable that he is entirely inca]w 
able of aiijircciuting the wonderful \ ariety and dei)th of Slmk- 
speore’s women. lie describes them in Ji imv sentences : ‘ They 

* are cbariuing cliildrcii, who feel to expess, and love with folly. 

* They have frank and easy maimers, little fits <if anger, pretty 

* woi-ds of fricndfrlii]), co(|uctti$h rogueries, a playful volubility 

* which remind us of the warbling and the gracefulness of 

* birds.’ t What an entire want of insight and reflcclion in 

the critic I How little can such a witer have formed any 
conception of the characters of Itosalind and tJiilicl ? of Portia 
and Desdcinona ? • 

M. Tainc has made one discovery w'liich we believe tn br* 
an entire miscoBception.^ He maintains that in severjil oi* 
his dramatic characters Shakspeare portrays himsed*, — and i-s 
at once, for example, Hamlet and the melancholy .laqucs! 
Indeed he goes so far as to say (vol. ii. ]>. IIC), ‘ His cha- 

* racters arc all of the same family. Good or bad, coarse 
^ or refined, clever or stupid, Shaksi)eare gives fham all the 
‘ same class of mind, which is his own.’ Can anything be less 
true to the multiform genius of Shakspeare than this prepos- 
terous assertion ? As well might wc suggest that the ]K)et's 
character is to be read in the coarse humour of Falstatf. which 
savours of t(K> familiar taverns. The veiy reverse is the fact. 
He lias left us a mirror which reflects every face, but that of liiin 
w ho holds it to'^our gaze. Noivhere can we see Rhaksjiearc him- 
self, foi:.hc portrayed all mankind. Nor was he an egotist. 

* ^Contrastes heurt^s, exag6ratioD8 furieuBes, apostrophes, cx- 
crlamations, tout le ddlirc do I’ode, renvorsement dlddcs, aeoumulation 
d’image^ I’liorrible et le divin assembles dons la m&nc ligne, il 
aemble qu’il n’^crivo jamais unc parole sans crier.* (Vol. ii. p. 96.) 
f *Le babil et la gcniillease des oiseaux.’ (VoL ii. p. 133.) 
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Smaller ]ioets may often themselves under the clis^usc 
of homes, but his coiu])rchcnsiye genius borrowed uotliiug 
from Iiirasclf. 'With him ‘ all the world’ was * a stage, and all 
‘ the men and women merely players ; ’ and as they jdayed 
before him, he drew them to the life. 

Al. Taiuc has naturally de\otcd peculiar care to the study 
Shalvsyiearc ; but the chapters he has filled with his remark- 
oil this subject are the feeblest and most perverse ])ortion of 
his work. His own cmmtryman, Dl. A. ^If^zicrcs in his ' l*rc- 
“ dec-essors’ and * Successors ’ of Shaks]>earc, has given a far 
more accurate ])ieturc of English dramatic literature ; and tlic 
]>ag(;s of Frc^leric Schlegel on the genius of 8hakspeai*e, in his 
• History of Literature’ (voLii. p. 1G3), iiumeasurahly surpass, 
in truth and dc]>1h, M. Taine’s eftiirts t-o describe what he 
:i]ipear> not to have imderstood. 

With Shakspearo M. Tsiiiie closes his history of the ‘ Pagnii ' 
period, and devotes a nioi'c interesting ehajitcr to t]n» Christian 
rerival, lie judges the reformation and the Protestant faith 
i»» so just and liberal a sjiirit, that we are sorry again to 
dissent fivini his historic thetjries. We have already taken 
exe<‘])tion to his tlicory of a pagan rerival in England, which 
we sliould rather have tenned Protestant; but he innintains 
that l^agaiiisin and Pj'otestanrism were flowing together, like 
two streams — the one giring an impulse to tlie jioetry, the 
drama, and the, tastes of the sccula^ world, and the other a 
new direction to the religious sentiments of the pioi’>. and to 
the writings of di\ines and morsilists. The drama of Pen 
Joiison and Siiakspcare and the philosophy of Lord Paeon 
were pagan ; the sennons of J^ntimer and the writings of 
lIiKiker and •loremy Taylor were Protestants It was not until 
Puritanism was prevailing <ivcr the iiK>re moderate faith of the 
C'hureli oi'Eiigland. and giring a colour to the literature of tlic 
age, that he rcciognises the commencement of the Christian 
revival — a peri<Ml marked by the writings of Bunyan and Milton. 
W'e hold, on the other ride, that the Christian rcrival is to be 
dated from tlie Reformation, and tliat Puritanism was but a 
phase of the Protestant iaith, like Methodism in later times. 
We see nothing pagan in Shaks|)carc because his plays u^rc 
not homilies in blank verse, lliere is room enough in the 
world of thought for dramatists and divines, viithout cncroac^h- 
ing upon the proper domain of each another. 

We desire fitftlier to protest against his theory of the Refor- 
mation in Germany and En|^and. He had already stated 
that the Anglo-Saxons were predisposed by race and dimatc 
for the acceptance of Christianity ; and the same causes made 
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them Protestants and Puritans. Their heavy and gloomy 
temperaments, their sky deluged n-ith rain or blackened ‘nritk 
clouds, and their too sidid food, discouraged outward worship — 
tlie idolatry of form and colour, — and turning their thou^ts 
inwards, dev eloped their conscience and sentiments of devotion. 
W'e would observe, in passing, that if Englishmen are so 
gloomy, and impassive to ontwaid beauty as he paints them, 
tiicy could not have been inspired by the jwganisin of Southern 
rac^cs. His two theories sBre scarcely consistent. That, how- 
ever, is of small moment ; hut this materialist theory of Pro- 
testantism is at once a sneer at our nation, a cynical sarcasm 
upon our faith, and a denial of spiritual and moral causes in 
the religious regeneration of the sixteenth center}'. MVv, must 
wholly decline to accept it as an example of the science of 
history. 

Passing over his criticism upon the * Pilgrim’s Progress,’ to 
which he has devoted moi*c study than \vc should have cmi- 
ceived jiossible in a Frenchman, we come to one of his ha]»piest 
chapters, on the life and writings of Milum. A learned scholar, 
an earnest thinker, a stern Puritan, a tierce Pcpiiblicnn. and a 
sublime poet, Alilton forms a striking cuiitnist to Shakspeare. 

* He wrote not from impulse, and the direct impres>ion of 
' facts, but as a man of letters and a philositjiher, learnedly, 
^ with the aid of books, perceiving objects as miKdi thnnigh 

* fonner writings as in themselves, adding to his own thoughts 

* the thoughts of others, taking up and recasfing their in\ en- 

* tions, like an artist whoiailds and inultinlies omaincnts and 

* jevreller’s work upon a diadem already chased by the hands 
' of twenty ipravers.’ * * Zt w'as not life that he fblt, like the 
^ masters of the revival, but grandeur, after the fashion of 
^ ^Eschylus and the Hebrew iirophets,’ And this grandeur was 
never absent from him ; it is consjiicuous alike in his* poetry and 
in his prose. The great, wise, earnest, and rclijipoiis spirit of 
the [loet breathe^ through all his works. Whatever character 
ho draws — bo it Jehovah or Satan, Adam or the Archangel — 
it is ever Milton himself who speaks ; there is no dramatic im- 
personation of other minds ; the moralist and Puritan is never 
wholly lost in the poet. 

This characteristic of Milton is illustrated by M. Tainc’s 
criticism of ‘ Paradise Iiost,* in nearly the followiim terms : — 
The poet recounts the exploits of God, like^thosc ofCromw'ell, 
I" ? ^*Ve and sustained tone, more like a preacher than a poet, 
4^, without any of the ex^tation of the ancient Psalmists 


* Yol. ii. p. 385. 
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and ApoBtIcs, The logician and the student has written a 
metaphysical poem, in which he makes correct and solemn dis- 
courses, and nothing more; his personages are harangues. 
Adam and Eve bear no resemblance to the first pair, but talk 
like any cxemplpy cuujdc in his own time, suck as Colonel 
and Mrs. Hut<mnson. This Adam had passed through Eng- 
land before he entered Paradise, where be had learned respecta- 
bility, and studied moral dissertations. Before he' had tasted 
oi' the Tree of Knowledge, he discoursed like a bachelor of 
arts, head of a family, eleetor and Member of the House of 
Commons. It was enough to send poor Eve to sleep ! An 
angel pays the pair a visit, when Eve shows herself a thorough 
English housewife, preparing the meal, and retiring after 
dinner, to let the gentlemen talk ])olitics. The Heaven of 
Milton is a Whitehall of embroidered valets ; Jehovah is but 
an eai*t1dy king, addicted to theology, like James 1., whose 
counsellors deserved to be well paid for listening to his dis- 
courses. The battles mT Jehovah and Satan are told like the 
battles of Charles and Cromwell. ^ What i^nost beautiful in 
* this Paradise, is Hell ; and in this history of Sod, the first part 
‘ is that of the Devil.' * This criticism on * Paradise Lost ’ 
has the drollery of a caricature, but what an infinite distance 
lies between the grave and sublime poet of the Commonwealth 
of England and the fliripancy of a modem critic of the Parisian 
.'(cliool ! After this display of M. Taine’s literary judgment, 
our readers will not be at all sumrised to learn that in his 
ffnirth volume he demonstrates tnait Alfred de Musset is a 
much greater poet than Alfred Tennyson ! 

But we must revert to the classical age of English lite- 
rature. There was little, indeed, of the classical in society, in 
art, or in literature, iimnediately after the Restoration. The 
dull and joyless rule of the Puritans hod caused a wild re- 
action. The Puritans had led the way to orgies ; fanatics had 
discredited ^drtue; and never had society been so corrupt. 
M. Toine illustrates the change by comparing the noble por- 
traits of Vandyck mth the meretriciouB forms of Sir Peter 
Lely. The licentious spirit of the Court, the stage, and the 
poetry of this age is but too well known : need we say that it is 
expo^ roa amort by M. Taine? . French vice, we are told, is 
in4>re refined and elegant thair English vice, and for that 
reason no doubt Charles II. imported it from IVonce with his 


* * Ce qu'il y a de plus beau dans ce paradis, e’eat I’enfor, et dans 
cotto histoire de Dien le premier rdle est au diaUe.* (Yol. ii. pp. 
340-423.) 
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mistresses. * Tlic French character ia like French wine, it 
‘ makes ])c<)]»]c neither brutal, mischievous, nor luclancholy.’ 
^ ()uite the reverse in England. If one scratches the morality, 
^ which serves as a cover, the brute a]»])cars in all its violtmec^ 
* and ugliness.’ Pei’liaps, in some future essay, M. Taino will 
explain the causes which have ]TnKluced in France, under 
Louis ]’hili])pe, a literature the most coarse in ISurojK^^ and 
under Xapoloon IIL a fynical pi-ofligacy of manifcr wliitdi 
revives the traditions of the Claudion house. In the Tneantiiiie. 
while deploring the lieense of the Restoration, we roj«)ioo that 
its rcrival, in Ae nineteenth century, is not to be sought in 
England. ' 

()ur critic secs no wit in Butler’s ‘ lludibras:’ notl.ing l)iil 
coarseness and vulgarity in the earlier e<tincdios of Drydcii. 
But a more correct taste kmul jircvail oterthe li('cutil»n^ 
extravagances of Rochester and 'Sl'yeherley. Its gniwtli wriv. 
due, according to M. Taine, to the influcnee of nuMi of the 
world, trained at Court and in giMwl*wK:iety. t*> cini versa tinn, 
urbanity, and the arts of jileasing. He a] >| tears to us to 
overestimate the influcnee of feocicty ujnni literature; and it 
must be home in mind that at this period, the exain]>le « 
the Court tended to corrupt rather than to refine tlic taste 
of society. The Court and nobles w'ere profligate; and writers 
who jKindcrcd to their license debased their noble art : but 
the classical taste of iSpenser, Sidney, and Jlcn Jonson could 
not ha<c been lost iipcm the educated minds of the llestorn- 
tioii. Who so classical* as Milton himself, whr»ir 1^1. Taine 
takes as an example of the religions revival? Instead of 
accepting the explanations of M. TaJnc, we should argue 
that the great body of the ]K!opIe hod never lost their moral 
sense: but, whether Puritan or Royalist, were beyond the 
infection of the Court and Cavaliers. When the first excci^ses 
of the reaction had subsided, and the nation w'as recovering its 
free and manly tone, the taste of men of letters, refined by the 
studies and examples of previous generations, regained its 
ascendancy over the accidental corruption of the time. But, 
whatever tlie causes, a purer taste began to show itself, which 
. eventually introduced the classical age of English literature. 
Among the earliest examples of a correct taste was Sir W. 
Tcinjile, a difilomatist and man of the world, who, says our 
author, knew how to ^obtain all the crowns reserved for 
‘ science, for ]iatriotinn, for virtue, and for genius, without 
‘ having much science^ patriotism, genm, or virtue.’ But 
Uijrden was tlie true founder of the classical school of English 
writers, lie had been tempted to the stage, for which he con- 
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fessed his ‘ genius never much inclined him and he avowed 
his repentance for many excesses into wluch tlie 8]drit oi* the 
time had betrayed him. But as a poet, he displayed a cuhlv.ited 
taste, and a finifdicd cle^ancte of versifieation which had never 
yet been apjiroached; and sis a jirosc writer, a style at once 
vigorous, studied, anrl ornate. In jMictry he was the forerunner 
of P(»])c ; and in jirose of Addison and Swifi. To his merits 
M. Toinc d(»cs scant justice : his plays suggest com|)arisous with 
the French drama, always to the advantage of tlie latter, in 
taste, refinement, and pimosophy : his ])octry Avas merely ])roso 
rendered more forcible by the arts and form of verse : his prose 
A\as Avitliont invention or depth of thought, and ncA*er rising 
above the cjihcineral contiwcrsies of scots and faf,*tions. A French 
author who hiid scr\'cd as a model for the most elegant and 
fiTii>]ietl Avriters t»f his 0A\'n country, Avould haA^e fared better at 
the liaiids of M. Taine ; and we are not afraid that the fame 
ol’ l^r\den Avill suffer from the disparagement of his French 
erilii*.'* 

(Quitting eriti(*isiii, for a time, M. Tainc again becomes his- 
toricjil, and traces the moral revolution of tlie eighteenth 
century, lie describes A^-itb exultation the bnifaliry of the 
English people, their ]iassioii for gin, their riots ; the c^nTuptioii 
of statesmen and senators; the profligacy and infidelity of 
private «ic)ciety. These CAdls, lioww'cr, Avere gradually re- 
ion nod by means characteristically Englisli. TIic eiA-ilisation 
of France Avas m'lComplished by couA'crsation^; that clever race 
had merely to talk in order to acquire A^'isdom and refine- 
ment : science and thccdogy A\'ere taught by epigram : ]>liilo- 
sojihy and law by Avit. ILiw different Avas the lot of* the dull, 
]i**avv, unsocial English! They Avcrc naturally serious, re- 
ileetive, and sad : they rarely dbred to talk ; and Avhen they 
did, their talk was tedious. Menec to esca])c from their sworn 
foe ennuis and to satisfy their love of action, they rushed into 
associations, sects, jircachings, and controversies. They Avcrc 
civilised by Protestantism, os France by conversation. That 
faitli was coTigcnial to their race; all classes road the Bible, 
from * the squire — breeder of beasts, — who only kneAV how to 

* shout, drink, and leap his horse over five-barred gates,’ to the 

* bumpkin who grinned through a horse-collar;’ ^all tliese 
' uncultivated souls, plunged in physical life, rccseived thus 

* their religion and their .moral life.’ Tlicir preachers, too, 
wore truly Englisli : they were pious and learned, but, oh ! so 
dull and tedious: so unlike the courtly Fren^ preachers. 


♦ Vol. ii. pp. 606-691. 
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academicians, fine talkers ! From Cliilliiigworth to Palcy one 
cannot help yawning o%'er their sennons! Wc cannot pause 
to repel the injustice of this criticism, to such men as Barrow, 
South, and tleremy Taylor/ Suffice it to say — whatever the 
literary merits of our preachers — ^Ict them be judged by their 
works *: they made a religious and a moral ])cople, while their 
sprighrlicr and more elegant rivals suffered their flocks to drift 
into infidelity. The fonuer preached like ])ious and earnest 
men, and some were no lc»8 eloquent than earnest : tlie latter 
preadied like men of the world, who said fine things concerning 
religion, just as they said fine tlungs about poetry and art. In 
England, divines preached stirring sermons to diH'out sjnrits; in 
France, they addressed elegant discourses to listeners frivoknis 
in feeling, and fastidious in taste. 

Meanwhile a ixiliticdl reformation was advancing in Eng- 
land. The people were asserting their rights and liberties; 
and freedom revived tlic noble eloquence of the (ircek nffortf 
and the Soman M. Taine a])pfccintes our great orators, 

and is disjxised to do them justice; hut In* discovers that their 
reasoning lacks *that fine deduction — (ircek or French — 
* which has never found a place among Gennaii nations,’ who 
study Cicero in vain. AVe arc content that English and 
French oratory be judged, like English and French preach- 
ing, by their respective fruits : -the one has secured liberty and 
good government; the dthcr has precipitated revolutions, and 
riveted absolutism upon a great people. On reviewing the 
civilisation of th<f two nations, during the last century, it ^lrikcs 
us that the clever French talkers had not the best of it.* 

M. Taine next dwells upon Addison and Steele as two 
examples of English civilisation : the one a model of the most 
solid Englidi qualities, perfected by continental ^culti\atIoTi ; 
the other, of the most fierce Ei^lish instincts, let loose without 
restraint. Addison could not fail to be a favourite with oiir 
critic; for he excelled in cocmersation, devoted himself to the 
study of Boman poetry^ improved his manners in the 
}K)lite society of Paris, aw by foreign travel. If his range of 
study was too mucli Iwtcd to the Latin jHicts, this concentra- 
tion, in leaving himlesii strong, rendered him more delicate and 
elegant, and enabled him to perfect his own language. Nor 
*was it merely as a scholar and man of letters that he was con- 

* The convene of M. Tainc’s paradox has been maintained, with 
great ability and trutli, by M. Ck>mdli8 de Witt in a volume de- 
signed to contrast the moral and social life of EngUnd with that of 
France. 
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vcrsaiit with society ; as a statesman he gained an insight into 
public affairs, and became familiar with men of business. In 
every relation of life a charm was added to his^ poUshed 
manners by his gentle and amiable disposition. His virtues 
were no less conspicuous in his writings, which inculcated 
morality, and aimed at the improvement of society. His essays 
are aimmg tlic classics of our language; but SL Taine calls 
him a lay preacher, and asks what success a gazette of sermons, 
like the ‘ Spectator,’ would have hild in France. After six 
lines of his moralising, a Frenchman would have gone out into 
the street to take the air. What then is the secret of the great 
jiopularity of Imb essays in England ? * He was powerfid be- 

^ cause he was commonplace, and useful because he was 
^ narrow.’ He made morality a matter of cold calculation 
and statistics, by the side of honour and duty ; and this is pre- 
cisely the morality of the English — ‘ a kind of commercial good 
^ sense applied to the interests of the soul.’ Moreover, tlic 
(luU. English delight in inennons, to which they will listen for 
tliree hours at a sitting ; they do not give way to laughter, hut 
sock gra^ c and silent amusements, and can endure any amount 
of borcdcau. After these sneers at Addison and his country- 
men, it is lulinittod that he brought morality into fashion, and 
that his writings form a pure source of the classical style. At 
the same time, his studied elegance ]m)duced coldness and 
monotony. It was the fault of his schdol to ])refcr method to 
striking truths and inA ention ; to think more of the manner of 
saying a thing than of the thin^ itselfi ‘ Th(!y reduce genius 
‘ to eloquence, poetry to discourse, the drama to dialogue.* 
For an Englishman, Addison was a high example of the classi- 
cal scliool ; but it was in France that the classical age attained 
its ])erfeclion, and by the side of Montesquieu he was but half 
]M>lishcd. Ilf short, Addison was just French enough, in his 
tastes and style, to lose his vigour without escaping his English 
dulness ; but not French enough to excel in tlie highest reiinc- 
luents of his art.* Who shall hope to please M. Taine ? He 
decries Dryden, the founder of classical poctiy, and Addison, 
the founder of classical prose. If Addison was not a profound 
thinker, is it not enough that he was the most dc^nt writer of 
his age, and that he laboured to elevate the nionuity and taste 
of his countrymen ? To be great in all things, a w'riter must 
be born in Paris. 

A pronencss to write sermons was not amoim the faults of 
Swift ; he was not given to moralising, but 'wielded his caustic 


« YoL iii. pp. 109L.149. 
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])cn with terrible cfTcct against his political foes. Will this 
propitiate M. Taiiic? Far from it. An argument be 
literary, should be founded, he thinks, upon universal truths 
and absolute justice, and not upon the interests of parties. 
Having derided Addison’s ^ Spectator ’ as a gazette of sermons, 
he can" see little merit in Swift’s ^ Examiner’ because it avoided 
‘ ])rcacliing. In both cases he is equally unjust: a grave dis- 
cussion of principles was appr(q)ruite to the moral essays of 
Addison, but would have been wholly out of place in the par- 
tisan w'ritings of Swift. Who would have read the ^Examiner ’ 
and the ' Drapier’s Letters ’ if they* had been abstract political 
disquisitions instead of sarcasm and invcctivi;^? Swift was 
lashing men ivith a scourge — not measuring them with ride 
and compass. Here, at least, M. Tune cannot coniplain of 
any want of force and fire in the writer : nature was not en- 
feebled by classical art He was a powertid prose writer ; but 
in his verse, 'what is most wanting is imctry.' Wit abounds in 
his neat compact verses; *but compared to f>ur La Fontaine, it 
‘ is wine turned into vinegar.’ It is one «>f the cjuious of ^I, 
Tainc’s criticism that every English writer is surpassed, in 
his particular line, by a more fortunate counti'vmaii of Jiis ov. n.^ 
Wc now come to the novelists of the eighteenth ccin ury. 
These close observers of mankind and moralists ])aintcd real 
life, described rcpreBcutative characters, uid adorned their talcs 
with practical morals. rtTheir wntings ^orve at once as illus- 
trations of Englisli literature and of Eiiglish s<jci(*ry. In 
ncitlicr aspect is«the pic^rc very flattering. I)c Foe was the 
iirst of this school, whose fame mainly rests up(»n ^ Itoliin^ion 
' Crusoe.’ This wonderful Action more closely resenibh^s a 
faithful narrative of facts than any talc ever written. Here 
lies the true art of the writer: every tiling seems rc.al — the 
ialancb the shipi^TCcked seaman, his log-hut, his ci;noc, and bis 
man Friday. But, acconling to M. Tuuic, tins is mere want of 
art; De Foe bcin^ a tedious jiersim who wrote fiction as he wrote 
history — in wearisomc^detail. By a lucky accident, liowcvor, 
this mental defect in the author became a jinifuuud art, and 
rendered the illusion of his narrative more cmnplete. 
Frenchman might have written a more imaginative tale, ac- 
cording to juster principles of art, but would it have been :is 
real and life-like as the 'Bobinson Crusoe’ of De Foe? It 
might have met with more favour from M. Tainc, but would it 
have been tlic bouschold book of millions of readers V 

Biehardson has long ceased to be a favourite with English 


* VoL iii. p. 176. 
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retulerri, and is fair gome for M. Taine. ^ Pamela ’ is a sermon 
disgiused as a romance ; and the heroine a portrait of tlio 
English wife— housekeeping and stay-at-home^ studious and 
obedient, loving and pious ; very gOM, but not in the least 
interesting or piquante. In Lovelace he sees an cxamjde of 
the selfishness and cruelty of English men of pleasure. ^ In 

* F ranee rakes are but naughty fellows, in England they arc 
^ villains.’* Sir Charles Grandison is irreproachable ; * his con- 

* science and his wig are spotlcssi Amen ! He must be 

* canonised and stuffed !' As for Pichardson himself, ' we sec 
‘ the ])rcacher, in a black gown, come snuffling out of the 
‘ worldly garb.whieh he liad assumed for an hour, and are not 
^ pleased with tlie deception.' f 

Fielding is made of different stuff— vigorous, sanguine, fidl 
of good humour and animal spirits. He paints passion, and 
nature, and English ehameter to the life. Squire Western is 
the very tyj>e of an English country gentleman — a character 

* liarilencil and fevered »by tlic brutality of his race, by tlio 
‘ wildness of the country, by violent exercises, by excess ui’ 
‘ heavy finxl and strong di'infU, and ehoke-fuU of pride and of 
‘ English and rustic prejudices.’ Here we have not only tho 
Squire Western of fiction, but a life-like picture of the true 
ICiiglish squire. T(»m •loiics, with his coarse vigour, his strong 
passions and generous failings, is another genuine Englishman. 

* The man, such us you conceive lum, ts a good buffak), and is 
^ perlia]).^ the very hero rc([iiircd by a people which calls itself 

* flolin Jliill, tleaii Taureau.’ ‘ Amelia is th» perfect English 
‘ wife, excelling in cookery, so devoted to her husband ius to 
** pardon his accidental infidelities, and always as ladies wish 1o 
- be who love their lords.’ J Such are the English painted bv 
themselves. 

Sinollctt, svanting the geniality of Fielding and the stricti)oss 
of Ilieliarclson, draws his characters flatly am prosaically, with- 
out genius t(» enliven or ennoble them, llis heroes are scnsuul, 
(;nicl, and brutal ; his incidents are crime, outrage, and misery 
in the most revolting forms. This is haid enough upon poor 
Smollett; blit he was not left without excuse. * His public is 
‘ on a level with his energy and coarseness ; and to stir siioli 

* nerves, a writer cannot strike toi> hard.’ If Smollett erred, 
the rude English race must share the blame. § 


* * Lcs debauches chez nous nc sont que des drdlcs : ici ils sent 
des sc61eratd.’ (Vol. iii. p. :291.) 

t Vol. iii. pp. 316, 318. 
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Sterne’s humour and eccentricities were all his own ; and if 
he * whined over a dead doukej and deserted his living mother,’ 
we are glad to find tiiat so whimsical a vein of sentiment is not 
attributed to any peculiarities in the English race and climate. 
Goldsmith’s * Vicar of Wakefield’ receives a fair-tribute of 
praise as uniting and harmonising, in a single person, the best 
traits of the manners and monds of his time and country. 
' Protestant and English virtue has not formed a finer m^Sdel.’ 
But the rare literary meritb of the work are undervalued, when 
it is compared with a homely Flemish picture. It has a higiier 
art, a more refined portraiture, and nobler sentiments than the 
works of any master of that school. It is one of the gems of 
English literature; and we cannot allow Goldsmith to be 
placed on the same level as Terburg and Mieris. 

Dr. Johnson affords another opportunity of deor}-ing English 
literature and English manners. We all know that in habits 
and manners he was a bear ; but his rudeness, his dirt, and 
gluttony were borne for the sake of** his talents. Conceive 
this man, says M. Taine, transported into the elegant salons 
of Paris ; ^ the violence of such a conti'ast will mark better 

* than any reasoning, the predilectious of the English mind.’ 
And thus because a man of genius and rirtue was respected, 
notwithstanding his eccentricities and ill-breeding, English 
society is supposed to be wanting in refinetnent. The ]KK»r 
Doctor receives no quafter; his person and habits arc carica- 
tured, and his writings disparaged True tliat classical prose 
attained perfe<*.ticAi with him, as classical jnietry with Pojic ; 
art coula not be more finished, nor nature suffer greater 
'\dolcnce. llis truths arc too true; we know beforehand all 
his precepts by heart, and we yawn over them. What could 
have made him popular? asks our Frenchman in astonishment. 
The answer is ready — ^tiie English love sermons, and Johnson s 
essays arc sermons: it is because tbepr arc heavy and insipid 
that the national taste accommodates itself to them. We can 
now understand why the English ' accept os a favourite and 

* receive as a iihiloso^er the respectable and iysupiM^rtable 
^ Samuel Johnson.’ There were, however, other qualities in 
Dr. Johnson which it is fortunate for M. Taine that he did 
not personally encounter. The vigorous common sense of that 
hardheaded rcasoner would have torn to shreds fantastic tlieci- 
ries on the origin of English literature, and a single blow fn>m 
his fist genemlly sufficed to crush a coxcomb. 

Tbe poets of the classical school are next passed in review; 
md foremost imong them stands Pope. No English writer 
bad so much of the tastes and manners of a French poet. Ilis 
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thoughts were marahalled in the justest order ; no logician of 
Latin race could have arranged them better; his style was com- 
pact and epigrammatical ; his taste correct ; his verse eWant, 
nnished^ and musical. Will these merits pre^itiate M. l^me» 
who has censured the want of Ihem in other writers? Far from 
it. Pope is cruelly handled : his person and temper are carica- 
tured as grossly as those of Dr. tiohnson ; and his very accom- 
plishments are turned against him. He did not write because 
he thought, but he thought jn order *to write; he knew his art 
t<K> well, and his jioetty ditoloses the artist and not the poet. 

* It is like cookery, which heeds neither heart nor genius, but 

* a light hand, *an attentive eye, and a practised taste.’ And 
as for his thoughts, it may be fihnkly avowed * that this great 

* j>oct, the glory of his age, is wearisome.’* He fares worse 
than Dryden and Addison.- There is, indeed, no mercy for the 
classic sdiool. 

W e emmot follow M. Tainc through liis review of the lesser 
|)octa of this school — Prit)r, Gay, Thomson, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Collins, They arc not highly prized by our fastidious critic ; 
and Gray’s * Elegy,’ and Collins’s noble ^ Ode to the Passions,’ 
are passed over without a word of recognition. But we must 
note one admission in favour of English poets, — 'their sensations 
' arc more profound, and their thoughts more original,’ than 
in France. Their admirable descriptions of scenery are also 
acknowledged ; while they are unaccdbntably attributed, not 
to their own genius and natural tastes, but to that wretched 
climate of ours which makes inanimate' thin^ seem living to 
them ! We cannot understand how this wonder-working 
climate can at once make men insensible to forms of outward 
beauty, as M. Taine is continually telling us, and yet invest 
inanimate things witli life. In one place he describes these 
islands as a 'region scarcely habitable by civilised man — in 
another he draws a picture of a rural paiMise, the sun rising 
over the towers of Oxford, the mowers working in the rich 
hay, and the blaze of colour in an English garden, as if no 
other land could present neater natural beauty. 

The modem age of iSiglish literature may be dated from 
about the period of the French Bevolution. Two influ^ces 
were then at work throughout Europe — democraejr and philo- 
sophy. Pc^mlur power and intelligence were growing fast, and 
society was enlarged by the elevation of the middle and 

* Vol. ill. pp. 354-395. Wc are glad to find that Pope’s fame 
has been ably vindicated by M. Sunte-Bouve in the ' Constitationnel* 
of the 6th and 13tli June, 1864. 
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industrial classes. In France democracy exploded in revo- 
lution; in England it ^ve force to public opinion, and 
expansion to soci^. Philosophy, rccci\dn^ an impulse at the 
same time from Germany, dieted the minds of men to new 
courses of inquiry and speculation. Both these influences 
affected the literature of England. Authors wrote less for the 
court and polite society, than for the people ; and, awakened 
to new trains of reflection, passed away from the track of the 
classical school into fields t>f original thought. 

Bobert Burns is the first example of the new school of 
writers selected by M. Taine. He ‘was essentially a poet of 
the people. Of low conditimi, early bound to toil for his 
bread, educating himself amid the labours of the field, asso- 
ciating with working men, and struggling against poverty and 
debts, this luckless genius was naturally inspired by tlic >enti- 
ments of his own class. His ruuuuicc nas that of humble 
life ; his feelings were for tlie ]NH»r and against the rich ; bis 
spirit wa^ democratic, and rebelled against all the ‘ ]iowcr^ ilnit 

* be." Looseness of morals, and irrevcrciico in religion, adtlcd 

zest to his poetry. His language was that of tlic coimnon 
people of Scotland, refined by liis own genius and sclf-cnlturc. 
His poetry and songs were national, impulsive, in'egiilaj*. and 
original. He founded no school ; but he marked a change in 
the course of literature. * 

Cow]>cr showed how fK>etry was turning aside from c]cL->ica] 
examples, by seeking subjects for bis verse in his own fin'sidc 
and in the garden. Hisqiocnis were the expression of hi^ own 
inner thoughts and emotions. Next came the romantic 
of iK)cts, — Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, — from wlmsci 
laboiii's sprang two great ideas — historical |X>ctry as developed 
by Southey and Walter Scott, and philosophical jioctry as 
wrought (»ut by Wordsworth and Shelley. Of* the historic 
poems of' Southey, and of Moore’s ‘ Lallali Kookh,’ M. Taine 
speaks slightingly. In his view they arc little better tlian 
stage scenery and the sentiments (if the opera. He even 
turns their own learned notes against them,^ prove the 
factitious character of their inspiration. 

Nor does Walter Scott receive much better treatment at his 
hands. ' We have all learned history from him ; and yet, is it 

* history? All his pictures of jiast times arc false. Costumes, 

* scenery, llie outer world are alone exact : actions, (MMi\erriflr 
^ tion, sentiments, arc civilised, embellished, and arranged in 

* modem guise.’ He dwells too long on outward things, and 
f BOt enough iqjon inner thoughts and sentiments, ^llo is 
/ horribly long and diffuse ; bis conversations and descriptions 
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^ arc intcimiiialile.’ Nay, it is ungenerously said, that he 
could not t4) think, nor afford to be concise, but treated 
bis intellect like a coal mine, ^vhich he worked at the utmost 
profit, receiving a thousand pounds a volume for his novels. 
This imputation, if partially true after his misfortunes, is 
most unjust to his earlier works. Nor should it have come 
frean a crifK* who admits that this great novelist saw everything, 
retained everything, studied everything, and mixed among all 
com lit ions of men. The fulness df his mind was shown in 
coiiYci'Katioj). no Ic**** tlian in his writings— and it was out of 
this ahiindiincc tJiat he ^vrote. He dwelt upon outward things 
as a port and dramatist, with an artistic love of nature, and u])on 
the ]>M^t with the fondness of an antiquary. He iollowcd the 
bent nf hi^ (»wn genius, and if less reflective dian graphic, 
descrijitinn and the representation of character vrere tlie main 
purpose of his works; and how he succeeded, the universal 
voice of Knriqie and America has long since proclaimed. 
AI. 'I'aine will not shake him on his pedestal. 

If W' alter Scott diil not reflect and moralise enough. Words- 
w'orth and the Lake school of jKiets were, on the other fride, far 
t<io reHe«*ti\(*. Tlicir thoughts were ever turned inwanls ; and 
outi'i* narnre. iuciJeiits, and characters were merely introduced 
as snhjeets Jor iiioditation and moral reflection. M. Tainc 
c(»ndeseendh to drop a few woKls of praise upon the ‘ Excui*sion ; ’ 
but the gi-oater j>art of AVords worth’d poems are set dowrii as 
child is] h silly, aiiil wearisome. Of Shelley he speaks with 
more. rc‘Npect. He recognises in him trucf poetic genius, a 
passionate love oi‘ nature, and an imagination like tliat of 
ISj longer and Shakspeare. 

lionl Ilyron is the last poet in this series of sketche> of the 
modern age, and a long clupter is devoted to him. He finds 
mftre iavetuf* than bis predecessors ; and from what has gone 
belore our readers wiU not be sur]}ris6d to find that Lord 
Ilyroii is to AI. Taine an object of peculiar adiniratiou and 
sjmnpathy. * All styles seem dull, and all souls inert liy the 
‘ side of hisj He wrote from passion and impulse, and his 
po<!try bears the iin[>reBs of his fiery and impassioned genius. 
Whatever he touched, he made to palpitate and live. But 
in all lus xnsions self was ever present; he could not meta- 
mor))]ioHe himself into others, but transformed all other cha- 
racters into his own. M. Taine is not the first critic who lias 
ex]ioscd IjokI Bynm’s egotism: it is fairly open to ridicule: 
it narniwed the bounds of his imagination; but we must not 
forget that, it a blemish to his poetry, it was also a source of 
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ni9]^tioiu Had Byron ceased to impersonate himself, he 
would have ceased to write poetry. 

With Byron, M. Taine concludes his p^eneral reriew of 
English literature. He has found no place for our philosophers 
an<r historians— for Adam Smith, Dugald Stim’art, Jeremy 
Bentham, Hume, Gibbon, Bobertson, and Napier. He has 
not glanc^ at our biographers, who have united with historical 
research ddightful memoun of great men. He has not noticed 
the labours of editors by i^hich he has profited himself. He 
has passed over the learning with which every branch of science 
and literature has been illustrated. Nor has he spared even a 
few words for our periodical press, which has done more for the 
enlightenment and freedom of mankind than libraries of learned 
books inaccessible to the multitude. 

Having filled his volumes with poetry and fiction, to the 
exclusion of writings no less illustrative of the intellect of 
England, he proceeds to an apparent conctusiou of his work, 
in a chapter on tlie past and the present. But he has lately 
added a fourth volume, on Contemporary Authors, in which he 
reviews the writing of Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, Car- 
fyle, John Stuart Mill, and Tennyson. This volume, as he 
states himself, is written upon a diiFcrent plan; and it w-as 
evidently not intended to form jMirt of the original work — 1)cing 
inerely a collection of separate essi^s, alreadyprintcd, uinui six 
English writem, of whofki four are still Imng.* We may, 
therefore, set it aside for the present, without imjmiring tlic 
completeness of Ml Taine’a literary history. Our present limits 
woiud not permit us to do justice to the eminent authors lie has 
selected for criticism ; and we luive already somctliing to achl on 
M. Taine’s summary and on the ^ncnil merits of his wftrk. 

Of the concluding chiqiter ot the third volume, which we 
are now treating as the last, the first part is a recapitulation of 
M. Tainc’s historical and critical theories — the second a sketch 
of his per^nal observations of England. We Imvc frequently 
had occasion to notice his disparagement of our race, climate, 
and temperament, which is the foundation of all his tlicorics, 
and here we meet with a repetition of his views with valuations 
no less offensive than absuroL They arc fitter for the columns 
of the * Charivari ’ than for a critical history. 

Taine was working out ^1 these ideas, he landed 
w the first time in England, and was ])articular]y struck with 
confirmation which observation and history mutually lent 
lO'one another. Let iw hear what the intelligent traveller ol>- 

* It was originally announced as an indepeodent work. 
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Fcrvcd. He appears never to hare beheld the sea before, which 
disturbed and astonished him. We trust it did nothing worse. 
At Newhaven ho was fortunately introduced to blac£ clouds 
and floods of rain. No one could form an idea of the rain 
who had not seen it; and our nntravclled Frenchman writes 
as if clouds and rain were unknown out of England. He can 
never have witnessed a storm at Naples or on ihe Italian lakes. 
The Br>manK when they landed i^ Britain tfaoimht they were 
ill hell ; but M. Tainc must have felt himself in heaven, for he 
beheld his theories confirmed. He found London shrouded in 
fog, rain, mud, and Cimmerian darkness; and * fdt himself out of 
* the breathaClc world, reduced to the condition of amphibious 
‘ creatures living in stagnant waters : to live there was not to 
‘ live at all.’ Poor shivering traveller ! Melancholy took pos- 
si'ssion of him; he was disgusted with others and himself. 
What was to ho done in this scpuldire? To walk out was to 
suffer and catch cold ; to stay at home without working would 
))rovokc suicide. But*liere was another theory confirmed: he 
telt at once how this climate, in making the English mdancholy, 
had also inspired them with energy, and taught them patience. 
After a week, *he fdt that he must renounce ddicatc and 
refined enjoyments, the happy sense of existence, leisure, the 
‘ glowing delight in naturc^tnat he must marry, have a troop 
‘ of children, assume the cares and innx)rtance of the head of a 
' family, get rich^’ turn Protestant and politician. To exist he 
must do as the English do. While the Frenchman was thus 
moralising, Englishmen had buttoned their coats, and were 
Avalkiiig briskly under his windows, witliout a suspicion that 
tho\ were mdancholy, or that the fog was impelling them to 
suicide or matrimony. 

Bui our .visitor was not destined to either of these misfor- 
tunes. On a half-clear day (a dear day seems to be unknown in 
England) he looked from a height (probably Richmond Hill) 
upon a vale of green meadows and ridi foliage. When the 
sun (*anie out for an instant, the dewy landscape glittered as in 
a ball dress I Such a simile was congenial to M. Taine ; and 
it made him happy. But the philosopher looked bd^ond the 
beauty of the scene;* he saw fat oeasts and succulent pastures. 
Here was abundance .of coarse heavy food to sustain the 
absorbent and pUegmatic temperament of the English; the 
human stock, like the animal and v^etable, is strong but 
heavy, and needs such nourishment. i?he Englishman is so 
slow and dull that he does not fed ennui ; for tliat, in truth, 
is his natural condition; the insipid monotony of every-day 
life is liis happiness; he is made m it by nature. This tern- 
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Lent, hoirever, has one advantage ; it favours liberty ! 
Yhe EngUsh are jiennitted to hold meetings, and to discuss 
politics and religion, because their rulers are not afraid of 
them. They are aliened frectlom because they arc too CMvld 
and slow to do any harm with it ! After all this satire ii]>on 
Englishmen, it is due to M. Taine to add, that he found the 
young ladies chanuing — a fact which maj perhaps account for 
our iiisitrimonial ])ropensities, more ]ihiio8o]»1iica11y tlian the 
saddening influence of our climate. 

Passing thi'ough England he witnessed the vastness and 
perfection of our industry in commerce, manufactures, and 
agriculture ; but he made no discoveries ; lie only saw what 
every one eke has seen. And what was his iinprcs.sioii ?— 
that to work incessantly, ^ like insects endowed with incessant 
‘ hunger and four sUmiachs/ is the projicr vo^utitm of English- 
men ! In this they ha%’e nearly reaclud perfection; but 
how will they advance in that higher and nobler domain, 
into i\hich man ascends to eontein|i1ate the beauliful and 
the true? At all events the arts will n<»t lead them there. 
Look at poor Xelscm, on the top of liis coluinn, iinjialcd 
with a lightning-conductor, and supportoil by a enable, which 
ser^’cs as a tail! The English themselves, in their flesh 
and bone, seem made of cast iron; what then will Englisli 
statues be? As for painting, tJie principal merit of our 
artists is the astonishing minuteness of tho-C^liinese. They 
can paint a truss of hay i:g a heath; th^ are go(Kl obsen'crs, 
especially of moral expression, and can illustrate a romance. 

* Butin true painting, and picturesque design, they arc revolting. 

^ Xever were ])laced on canvas colours ku crude. Agiircs s<i 
^ stifij drapery so like tin, tones so discordant. Con(*ci> c an opera, 

' in whi<‘1i there are ncme but false notes.’ No.! * for these 

* hardworking medianics, for these energetic men of action, 

" art can omy furnish fruits that are exotic or deformed’ ! 
We confess that our distrust of British art is not so great as 
our distrust of M. Taine’s own |x>wer of judging it : and if we 
were to follow him in his more recent Italum tour, we should 
And that he hi|B neither knowledge nor feeling on the subject. 

We succeed better in sdi^nce ; but then in science there are 
two parts. It may be treated as a matter of business, and 
there we are useful. * In the construction of the vast edifice 
' there is im> lack of masons and masters of the second order ; 

great architects, the thinkers, the speculative rea- 
t^t arc wanting. Philosophy — esfieciaily metaphysics 
— is as little indifrenous here as music and painting: we iin- 

* port them, learing, however, the best part on the way.* 
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And In this fashion M. Tainc assumes to estimate die English 
intellect and genius. A few words more, and wc shall take 
leave of him. 

That his book is amusing, we trust even diis rapid sketch 
will show ; tliat his critidsms arc clever, we readily allow ; but 
we condemn his theories, and laugh at his &cts. That this is 
a pliilosopliical history we deny. He approached the task with 
certain nxed theories, the value of which we have already ex- 
amined ; and he accepted as established facts the most vulgar 
traditions current in Jb'rencb society, and on die stage, on 
England and the English. A London fog was his concej^on 
of our climate; John Bull, in top hoots, gorging himself with 
raw beefsteaks, was his ideal of our countrymen ; and this, in 
truth, is die staple of his philoBO]jhy, through three tMck 
volumes. It is exaedy on a jiar with the belief cun’ont in this 
country fifty years ago that Buonaiiartc was a Corsican ogro 
and that every Frenclunan dines daily off soiiivmcagrc and 
frogs. This trash is sSly enough to be the ground of so much 
s]ic(‘iilation, and It is applied with a fiippmcy and imperti- 
nence altogether univorthy of history. It is not the science Of 
history, but broad farce. 

As a critic he is more successful ; but here again his theories 
and national prejudices affect his judgment He is persuaded 
that the Latin races, including the French, have qualities of 
mind and tempermnent which are wattting in the English ; and 
with this foregone conclusion, he is ever detecting Biip])osed 
coiifiniiatifms of his doctrine. 'N^Hien a writer is rigorous and 
natural like Sndft, he wants the elegance of die French ; when 
be is dished like Addison, he lose^ his vigour in ornament. 

Wo readily acknowledge the advantages of foreign criticism. 
A nation are im> apt to tdee their own writers on trust, and to 
w'orshiji fainiliar names with unhesitating faith. A foreign 
critic coming without prejudice to his mission, may cast doAvn 
the fiilse gods. But he should respect the true faith, and 
exercise his ofiSce with justice and candour. Were an Englidi- 
man to review the literature of France in a narrow spirit of 
detraction, we should be ready to condemn him, as we now 
protest against the critical unfairness of M. Taine. Great 
writers ore not national only ; their works are the property of 
mankind ; and their genius is weleoined by libei^ minds of 
every race and clime. M. Taine’s estimate of the intellect and 
literature of England may gratify the ej^tism and prejudices 
of some of his own oounti^men, but it uml not be aoceptnd by 
the enlightened judg^nt of Europe. 
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Art. IL — 1. The Parguivant of Arms^ or Hrruidry founded 
tfpon Facts. 'By J. S. Planciik, Rougccnnx. SccuDd 
ij^ition. London : 1859. 

2. Heraldry^ HUtorieal and Popular. By the Kev. Charles 

Boutell, M.A. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
London: 1865. * 

3. The Herald and GenMogist Edited by John Gough 
Nichols, F. S. A. London : 1862 -5. 

4. The Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland. By George 
Seton, Advocate, M. A. Oxon, F. S. A. Scof., 6cc. Edin- 
burgh: 1863. 

5. Descriptive Catalogue of Impressions jrom Ancient Scottish 
Seals, Royal, Baronial, Ecclesiastical, and Hnnicipal, em- 
hradng a Period from A.D. 1094 to the Commtmwealth. 
Taketi from original Charters and i^her Deeds preserved iu 
public and private Archives. By Henry JjAIXG. Edin- 
burgh: 1850. 

' TTafpt,’ says Jeon Paul Richter, ‘is the man who can 
‘ trace his lineage ancestor by ancestor, and cover hoary 
‘ time with amande of youth ! * The love to trace the links that 
connect lis with the past, and to make acquaintance with the 
names and history of thf>se without whom we should not have 
been, is one of manV most natural instincts. ' It may be quite 
independent of any idca*of illustrious ancestry. B'jnjamin 
Franklin had no sooner arrived in England on a weighty political 
mission, than he hastened to the country to ascertain every fact 
that he conld pick up regarding the line of ye«)mcn from whom 
he was sprung, and many an obscure English family history 
has, in our omti dajfrs, been carefully studied and illustrated by 
its American descendants. But it is natural to expect that the 
desire to know something of one’s progenitors will be propor- 
tionally BtronMr when they have been among the great and 
renowned of mmr day. Every country has had its career more 
or less moulded by some leading families, ivhose histories must be 
read aright in order to understand that of iJie notion, and whose 
herediti^ idiosyncrasies have helped to form the national 


ly necessary to understam 
i. Without the aid of a 


tion’s political compli- 
ical chart, it were vain 


^iKtanM to conmrehend the wars of York and Lancaster, the 
ibdm of Edward III. to the throne of Franco, the tragic histoiy 
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of Lady Jane Grey, or the events which brought about the 
union (»f the Scottish with tlie English crown. 

Closely connected with the history of nations and families is 
the subject of difference of social rank. The condition of society 
has at all times and in all countries been one of inequality. 
In the hen>ic days of Greece we have a glimpse of fam^es of 
races of larger, stronger, more vigorous men ruling over the 
rest of tlie community. In ancient Home there were two great 
classes, corrcsjionding in their urigiit with the new settlers and 
the old inhabitants of tlie country. The broadly marked dif- 
ference between the nobleman or gentleman and the rest of 
the eomniuiiity is one of the most prominent features of 
medueval life, and the source from which tlie less abrupt 
variations of rank in niotlcrii society have sprung. This dis- 
tinction, which seems in its origin to have been in port at least 
one of race, was developed by feudalism, which made land its 
necessary siqqiort and adjunct. According to feudal ideas the 
whole land came to be oonsidcred the property of the sovereign, 
from whom it was held under the obligation of military service, 
with or without attendance at his court to do homage and assist 
in the business transacted there. The tenants-in-^ef of the 
crown were chilled Barons ; they dispensed justice within the 
limits of their barony as miniature sovereigns. Some of them 
might hold the office or dignity of Comes^ count or earl, im- 
plying jurisdiction over an extensive province; or the still 
higher dignity of or duke, implying the duty of leading 
tlic annies of the country : but alKwere barons or tenants of 
the cro^vn. Some of the more considerable barons, particularly 
such as enjoyed the dignity of earl or duke, had oAer vassals, 
barons of tlie barons, holding of them by the same military 
tenure by which they held of the sovereign, and bound to 
attend the courts of their immediate superior. By a constitu- 
tion generally resembling what we have described, though 
varying in its detail in diffei*ent parts of Europe, society was 
held together in feudal times. The landholder was the noble- 
man or gentleman: the smallest tenant of land by military 
service partici^ted in idl tlie privileges of nobility, an impass- 
able barrier b^ng placed between him and the common people. 

The right to bear a coat of arms was, like the Jar imaginum 
of the Romans, the distinctive privilege of the iiobly brnna. 

* Nobiles,’ says Sir Edward Coke, * sunt qui arflka gentiiida 
^ anteoessorum suorum proferre jxissunt’ Or, to use tiie wcards 
of Sir James Lawrence,* * Any individual who distingoisheB 

* Nobility of the British Gkmtry. By Sir James Lawrence, 
Knight of Malta, p. 3. 4th edition, London: 1840. 
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* himself may be said to ennoble himself. A prince judging an 

* indmdual Worthy of notice gave him patent letters of nobility. 
^ In these letters Were blazoned the arms that n cre to distin- 
' guish his sliield. By this shield he was to be known, or iwbilis. 

* A ple1)eiau had no' blazonry on his shield, because he was 
i ignohilh^ or unworthy of notice. . . • Hence arms are the cri- 

* tenon of nobiUty. Evei^ nobleman must have a shield of 
^ arms. Whoever has a shield of arms is a nobleman. In every 
^ country of Europe, without exce][>tion, a grant of arms or 
' letters of nobility is conferred on all the Ascendants.' On 
the Continent, as formerly in our own country,* the term 

* noble ' is still used in this sense ; by later usage in England 
it has, on the other hand, become the common though less 
correct practice to restrict the word * nobleman ’ and ‘ nolulity ’ 
to members of the peerage, gentility in its strict sense (‘orre- 
spending to the nobility of Sir James Lawn'iice and (*oiiliucntal 
countries. This dlflierence of usage has not unfrcc^ucntly been 
the source of a ridiculouB confusioxr* of ideas on the other 
side of the Channel, particularly at some of the minor Gcnnan 
courts, where we have heard of a member of the British 
aristocracy, of the most ancient and distinguished lineage, in 
respect that he was not himself a peer, and therefore not 

* noble ’ in the common English acceptation, having to give the 
jios to a ^ Baron^'or * Herr von ’ who had newly received his 
patent of nobility along Vith his commission in the army. The 
confusion in question has in part sprung out of the greater 
prevalence of tifM of nobHity, in modem times, in most j»arts of 
the Continent, and their use in Germany,Bu8sia, and largely also 
in Italy, by every mcmber,howeyerrcmote, of thefamilyt<» whom 
they belong. A ‘ baron ’ in Germany'is heraldically ( we do not 
now allude to his social status) soiucthiu^ very different from a 
baron in England. ^ Baron’ was, as we have already observed, 
ori^ally the designation of every feudal vassal of the crown. 
All held by military service, but in England, as elsewhere, a 
limited number, called the Greater Barems, were summoned 
to aid the sovereign in the council as well as in the field. They 
became eventually the House of Lords, the lesser barons being 

* See, fc^example^ grant of arms, quoted in the ‘Exoerpta His- 

* torica,’ iroa Henry Yl. to Roger Keys, derk, and Thomas Keys, his 
brother, in 1439, fiir eertain services rendered in buUding Eton 
College, by which the King did ^ennoble, and make, and create 
^teblo ’ the said Roger* and Thomas K^s and the desoendants of 
m Ifhtter, and, Mn sign of such nobility,’ gave them the arms 
nbere described and other disUnctions *to noblemen due and aceus- 
^ tomed.* 
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allowed to a]ipcar by reprcsentatiyeB of their number in the 
House of Commons. The designation * Commims ’ and the 
absence of title have often misled foreigners to supimse that the 
men who gained their liberties and constitution for the English 
]>euplc were the * roturiers,’ while in reality they came from the 
Hite of the class who would be called in continental i>hraBeology 
noble. The class in Germany corresponding to the peers, 

^ or holier nobility, of England were the electoral and princely' 
* liouses of tlio empire, and such of fhe immediate counts ana 
barons of the empire as had scats in the estates of the realm, 
and were known as the * Dynastien-Adcl.’ The represen- 
tativcd oi' the Dynasty Earr>iis have all in recent tiiiies been 
elevated to higher titles, mostly as the reward of their acquies- 
cence in the dismemberment of the German Empire. Even 
the iiiiiuediate counts and barons of the empire, entitled to 
display a sijuare banner in the field, and possessed of a gallows 
with four iK>sts, provided they had no se^ in the Diet, ranked 
among the hiwcr nobility of Germany, corresponding to the 
English gentry. Among the other classes of lower nobility 
are eonijirijsed the Knights of the Holy Boroan Empire, w'hosc 
gallows had hut twq.i>osts. and wdiosc descendants :dl now take 
the designation of ban m (wliieh in Germany has been extended 
beyond its original signification, iiistea<I of having been re- 
stricted as in England), as also what is ])opularly styled tlie 
* Bullcn-Adel,' or.diploma nobility, thht is, tlic titular counts 
and barons, wlir> are such merely in virtue of a diploma granting 
them the title, either from the EnifieTor minor German 
IHiteiiTatc, and a numerous elass, constituting the lowest degree 
of gentry, w1m> have no diRtinetivc title except the prefix 
' von ' attached to tlieir surnames.* The superior stn^ial position 
of the British nobility, lesser and greater, to those of the Con- 
tinent has always been sufiSciently maiiccd : a very large pro- 
}K>rtion of our eminent men in ml de])artments, not merely 
generals and statesmen, but ]kK3ts and authors, have been 
heraldically gentleinen. The nobility of France may claim 
a few individuals of note, but for a long time back Gennony 
has only pnxluced one or two men of mark who enjoyed the 
])renigative of birth. 

■ ' ' d, ’ 

* A marked distinction has obtained from early times among the 
lower nobility of Germany, between those who do not and those 
who do owe any feudal service of a ministerial or non^milUafy kind. 
Such service, even if dae to the Emperor himself, has been ^coj^tr 
sidered to involve a certain amount of degradation to the individaal 
Bnfcject to it and to all his family, incapacitating them for intemmr- 
riage with the higher nobility. 
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Heraldiy, the Bjmbol or indication of nobility or gentility, 
grew up siclc by side with feudalum. The armorial shield shed 
a halo of poetry around the pumiits of war. The heavenly 
luminaries, the flowers of the fidd, the animals of the east and 
west, the emblems of holy warfare, whatever was familiar to the 
eye of the pilgrim or the crusader, the shells picked up on the 
coast of Syria, the bags or * budgets ’ in which water was cem- 
veyed across the desert, and the symbol of the Christian faith 
itself, all had their reflex on the knightly escutcheon, llefore ' 
long, arms constituted a thorough system for distinguishing, in 
the first place, faitaily from family, and then one branch of a 
family from another, becoming fiuthful chtbniclers of the 
history both of royal dynasties and of private families. Every 
change in the hereditary succession of a kingdom, every fresh 
accession of territory, every union of two houses by marriage, 
occasioned a corresponding change in the coat-of-arms ; tlie 
position which each member of the house occupied in the 
family tree was duly indicated; and *a heraldic shield became 
a record whose nice distinctions asserted to all who under- 
stood its language, as well as words could do, a number of 
material facts regariing the owner <if it. 

All this Heraldry was ; and we may add, all this it is, for 
Heraldry is not to be looked on as defunct : it is a legacy from 
our ancestors which should be carefully preserved by us as a 
curious and valuable eohncctinglink with the Though the 
helmet and shield have no longer all the significance that they 
had when in* actilal use, (hey still come to us with strong here- 
ditary claims to our recognition. We still have our heralds 
and kings^t-arms to preserve a record of our public and pri- 
vate genealogies, and to preside over the assumption of ar- 
morial insignia. A coatK>f-arms is still the mark of gentility 
or nobility. Although it be the boast of our gentry, or lesser 
nobility, as well as of our greater nobility, that they receive 
into their ranks w'ith open arms the eminent and the meritorious, 
whatever their lineage, the possession of ins^ia gentilicia is still 
the 1<^1 test of gentility ; and one of the duties delegated by 
the sovereign to the officers of arms is to assign appropriate 
insignia to all who have acquired a social importance that 
entitles thpn to take their place among the gentlemen of coat- 
armour of the country, which will become a bond of union to 
their family, to preserve their name and memory .among their 
descendants. 

After occupying for ages the attention of the learned. 
Heraldry fell into notable neglect and disrqm te in the eighteenth 
century: its study, once an essential bran^ of a princely 
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education, was abandoned to coach-painters and undertakers — 
adegradation owing in part to the tissue of follies which had for 
two hundred years been growing up around it In the general 
decline of the arts the heraldic art partieij^ted: its symboh lost 
their beauty, and the philosophers, who, in their wisuom, could 
ace nothing but folly and insanity in the life of the am that 
had gone before thmn, naturally held Genealogy and Heraldry 
in little respect But it is now some time since a reaction set 
> in : Ileralary has vindicated its title to honourable recogni- 
tion, and to the tliinking part of the public it is no longer the 
* science of fools with long memories.’ Apart from its claim to 
acceptance as perpetuating the noble deeas of the past, it is a 
valuable and graceful adjunct to art and architecture, and an 
indispensable aid to the study of local histoij. Even the pure 
utilitarian is in the wrong in neglecting it. Many instances 
have been recorded where coats-of-arms have afforded the key 
to points of doubtful and diluted succession: seals appended 
to charters, old baronial aandngs, and churdi windows have all 
been received by courts of law as eridence in obscure questions 
of marriage and descent. 

The increased interest taken of late years in Heraldry is 
evinced b^ the number of works which have appeared to 
elucidate it — a few of the more im|)ortant of which stand at the 
Iicad of our article. Among these the first place must be assigned 
to Flanche’s * Pnrsuivant of Arms i-a rigorously scientific 
examination into the origin and early history of coat-armour, 
ill which everything is submitted to the test of«a stem criticiam. 
The author is a distinguished member of the English CoUege 
of Arms, and has performed the difficult task of producing an 
essay on Heraldry full of learning and research, yet written in 
a sufficiently lively and attractive style to be read with delight 
by many who are not heraldic enthusiasts. 

Mr. Blanche discovers the earliest approach to arms in the 
tapestry at Bayeux, ascribed to tlie needle of Mfitilda, queen of 
the Conqueror, and refiresenting the Norman invasion of Eng- 
land. The Anglo-Norman poet Wace, who flourished nearly a 
century later, mentions devices or cognizances being in use 
among the Normans, * that no N orman might perish by the hand 
‘ of another, nor one Frenchman kill another; ’ and in this he 
is curiously corroborated by the Baycus tapest^, where there 
are figures of animals on the shidds of the invaders, while 
the Saxon shields have only borders or crosses. These rude 
devices, destitute of aniArial ibrm or diap^ition,were doubtiess 
the orimn of systematic Heraldry : but it is difficult to fix on tiie 
exact mite when they assumed that Iieroditaiy character which 
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is essential to tbe idea of arn^. Insignia of a more decidedly 
annorial character were depicted on the shields used in tlio 
thh^ Crnsadc, which took place in 1 189 ; and in the same 
century itrigiiiated die fleurs-de-lis of France, and the lions or 
leopards of England. The transmission of arms frtnn father 
to son Mucins to have been fully recognised in the thirteenth 
century and in the practice then introduced of cmbi-oidcring 
the family ensign on the surcimt wi>m over the hauberk or 
contH)f-mail originated the expression ^ coat-of-arms.’ Most 
valuable light has been thrown on the early hist4)ry of Heraldry 
by certain rolls or catalogues of arms Ixirnc iu England in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which arew extant, some iu 
original and some in copies. The oldest belongs to the time 
of Henry 111., and contains a inultitudo of coats correctly 
blazoned (the term used by heralds fora r.erbul description ), and 
comprising nearly all the principil lieraldn' teims in use at the 
present day. 

In the infancy of Hcraldx^ e%'ery knight assumed what arms 
he pleased, without consulting sovereign or kiug-at-aniis. the 
charge being eliosen in many cases from tlic sound of \U name 
being suggcsstive of the name or title of the bearer t)f it. Tlic 
object selceted was used with great latitude, single or rc]K!ated, 
and dis]>osed in any way wliich the fancy of the bearer or the 
shajic of his shield suggested. It was only when couts-cif-arms 
multiplied and came t» resemble e.ach other that, for distinc- 
tion’s >ake, rules hod to be laid down rcganliAg the j>ositioii and 
number of the charges. In the thirteenth century, hcra’dry had 
been reduced to a system : in tlie two succeeding eonturics it 
became still more systematic, and its true origin was lost sight of. 
^hc heralds of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries overlaid the 
historical yurt of the subject with a network of the most ridi- 
culous con<‘eitri. The virtues and dispositions of tlie kniglit was 
imagined to be typified by the tinctures (i. c. colours) of his 
arms, though no two, herald coidd agree as to what each tinc- 
ture meant. The figures called the * Honourable Ordinaries,' 
shown by Mr. Planch^ to be but reju'esentationB of the braces 
and clasps of the old knightly shield, were invested with 
attributes as contradictory as those of the tinctures. Coat- 
armour wait assigned to Adam, Noah, Jodiua, Brutus, Charle- 
magne, and all the heroes c»f ffewish and Pagan, as iveU as 
Christian times. Ac^rding to »Sir John Feme, the apostles 

♦It is a proof that hereditary lieraldey is posterior to the tide 
of Norman immigration, that hardly a family of Norman origin can 
be named in England or Scotland which boro arms at all similar to 
tlioae of the parent family of the some Burname in Normandy. 
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were * gciitlcmcn of bl(M)(l, and many of them descended from 

* that worthy conqueror Judas Maccabeus, though, through the 

* tract of time and persecution of wars, poverty oppressed the 

* kindred, and tliey were coiiffitimyncd to servile worKS.’ Their 
Divine Master Himself ^ was a gentleman as to his flesh by the 

* part of His mother, and might, if he had esteemed of the vain 

* glorye «)f this world, have wome coat-armour.’ The German 
heralds wont so far as to assign an escutcheon of sixteen 

. quartorlngs to our Saviour, a painting of which hung till 
lately in tlie cathedral <»f Mayonce. Among the speculations 
,of the old heralds which Mr. Planche attacks and demolishes 
are a Large cl^jis of legends invented to account for the afr- 
suniptioii of particular bearings by iiarticiihir families. To 
distiiignisli their ])crsoiis and properties, to dis])lay tlieir pre- 
tensitni^ to certain honours or estates, to attest their alliances 
or acknowledge, their feudal tenures, and not to symbolise a 
virtue* or r*oinineinoratc an achievement, was, according to him, 
the usual ground for the* assumption of jiarticulor arms. We 
cannot however admit that early heraldry was destitute of 
symholisiu. although its symiKili.sm was very unlike that of 
tlic hcraldit* jieilaiits of a later age. Our author’s account of 
the iiirnKluction of the lion and eagle of blazonry is in itself a 
rcfutuiioii of ills .statement in its full generality : — 

* As the Hon, by common consent, is styled king of the beasts, so 
has the 4M,£rlc been honoured by the .sovereignty of the birds, and, as 
the ''vniliol ui‘ Imiverial Jove, was obviously chosen by the earthly 
potentates who worshipped him. AbouJt the same period in which 
we iir»1 p(*rc.cive the lion, almost with one accord, adopted as the 
cognizance of the Norman Kings of England, the Kings of Scotland, 
Norway and Denmark, the native Princes of Wales, tlio Dukes of 
Nonnandy, the Counts of Flanders, Holland, &c., the expanded 
wings of the eagle arc found overshadowing as many escutcheons in 
the southern knd eastern portions of Europe. The German Empe- 
rors, succeeding immediately to the Caesars of Borne, assumed Or, 
an EAiiLK snlf/p, sometimes without, but more generally, as at pre- 
sent, with two heads, typifying the Eastern and Western Empires.’ 

Commemorative heraldry is found, if not in the thirteenth, 
at least in the fourteenth century, a familiar instance bring the 
heart introduced into the Douglas coat, in memory of the 
pilmmage of the good Sir James with the heart of Kiw 
Itcdicrt, and found on seals of the family as early as 1356. "We 
do not however donbt that Mr. Plnnchd is right in stating that 
the majority of early coats were armes jiarlantes, adopted, as 
Father Marc Gilbert de Varcuncs expresses it, * to this end, 
' that all sorts of persons, intelligent or ignorant, citizens or 
‘ countrymen, should recognise easily and without further 
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* inquiry, to whom the lands or the houses belonged wherever 

* they found them, so oft as they set their eyes upon the 

* escutcheons.’ {Le Ray Paris, lt540^ The allusion 

is in many cases lost to us, from old name of the object being 
forgotten. As we come down to later times, commemorative 
augmentations were freely grated, and symbolism, often of a 
ludicrous kind, used in ^nting and differencing coats. ^ An 
amusing example is mentioned in Gibbon’s autobiography : — 

* My family arms,* says the historian, * arc the same whioh are borne 
by the Gibbons of Kent ... a lion rampant gardant between throe 
scallop shells argent, on a field azun. . • . About the reign of 
James L the three harmless scallop shells were chariged by Edmund 
Gibbon, Esq., into three ogresses or female cannibal^ with a design 
of stigmatiBing tliree ladies, his kinswomen, who had provoked 
him by an unjust lawsuit. But this singular mode of revenge, for 
which he obtained the sanction of Sir William S^agar, King at Anus, 
soon expired with its author ; and on his own monument, in the 
Temple Church, the monsters vanish, apd the tlircc scallop shells 
resume their proper and hereditary place.’ 

The popularity of Mr. Boutcirs ‘ Heraldry, Historical and 

* Practical,' is sufficiently demonstrated by the fact that a tliinl 
edition has been called for, although it has not been two years 
in print. It contains within the compass of a moderate-sized 
octavo volume a tolerably eomjdctc grammar of arms, lianlly 
perhaps so clear in its’ arrangement or so easy oi* reference 
as might have been wished. The subject is viewed to some 
extent in its reUftion to* history ; the autlior’s prepossessions, 
however, lead him to enlarge more fully on its aesthetic side, 
which is really the strong ]>oint of this book. Much of the 
current heraldic drawing and scul]iturc, including the orna- 
mentation of funeral hatchments, is severely censured for iK»t 
keeping pace with the advance of art in other departments; 
and Mr. Boutell’s illustrations arc undoubtedly such as will 
tend to rai|||4he artistic character of our heraldry. 

Since September, 1862, a periodical has appeared devoted to 
the antiquities of heraldry, and to those branches of local and 
family history to which heraldiy is subsidiary. Though, as in 
other periodicals, the articles are not all equal in merit, there 
is not a number of the * Herald and Genealogist ’ that does not 
contain somethi^ of sterling value and interest. The editor, 
Mr. J. Gough hiicholls, is well known as an accomplished ar- 
chaBoIo^t and herald. 

‘Slie subject embraced by the next work on our list, Mr. 

‘ Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland,’ deserves a 
iiiMwliat extended notice. Though law and heraldry are both 
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apt to be considered repellent studies to the uninitia^, Mr. 
S^ton has succeeded in producing, out of the two combing, an 
extremely readable book, and invested Ike histox^ and cha^- 
teiisticB of the heraldry of TSlorA. Britain with an interest which 
will surprise those to whom the subject is new. 

The peculiarities of Scottish henddiy are connected with 
the peculiar growth of Scottish feudalism. In tiie age imme- 
diately prior to the war of independence, the relations witii Eng- 
land were intimate and friendly, and* process of amalgamation 
between the two countries was steadily going on. The Nonnaii 
and Saxon barons were nearly iiis^ into one, the few chiefs of 
Celtic lineage alone holding uoof in proud isolation. But the 
calamities whi^ followed me death of Alexander 111., and the 
long wars with England, effectually alienated the two parts of 
the island ; and from the beginning of the feurteenth century, 
Scottish history and institutions ran a course of their own, 
whose impress may yet be traced on the habits and feelings of 
Scotehmen. One fcaturp of Scottish feudalism was the absence 
of the strong line of demarcation which existed in England 
between the greater and the lesser barons. As late as the 
middle of the fifteenth century, all the tenants of the King per 
hnromam were entitled to be present in the council of the 
King, and the dignity of a lord of parliament as distinct from 
the baronage was unknown. A permissave statute of James I., 
whicdi seems to have been practically inoperative, allowed the 
less considerable •barons, in lieu oi personally attending, to 
choose representatives or commissioners for each county, but it 
was not till 1587 that they were actually excluded firam at- 
tendance, and the principle of representation thoroughly estab- 
lished. Even then there was no seraration into two houses, 
as in England. Down to the Union of 1707 the whole Scottish 
Parliament sat in one hall, and the votes of the representative 
|K>rtion of the House were recorded as those of the * small 
* barrounis.’ The baronial jurisdiction continued till the middle 
of last century, an imperium in impeiio, including the power of 
jnt and gallows, llie right to drown witches and nara thieves ; 
and the name of baron as applied to the untitled lan&olders of 
the country has not even now fallen into complete disuse. 

But there was another equally notable diversity between Ike 
history of Scottish and Ei^lish feudalism; we allude to. the 
liermancncy of the old families of Scotland, oompared with tho«He 
of England. At an early period the leading fiunilies of En^ 
land begw to wane, not merely out of power but out of exist- 
ence. Great baronial houses continually ended in heiresses, 
who carried their estates to. smaller men. The struggle between 
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the houses of York and Lancaster swept whdie fiunilies of both 
greater and lesser nobility off the &ce of the earth. Of the 
twenty-five harcHts appointed to enfinrce the observance of 
Magna Charts, who must havd ibeen among the greatest mag- 
nates of England, there is not a male descendant surviving in 
the English peerage. A large paopesrfien of the surnames which 
they bore have utterly vanmbea, and would be unfamiliar 
sounds to a modem Enghdumn*' TSm Scoto-Norman barons, on 
the other hand, were remarkable for their numerous progeny — 
a physical fact for which the mtermixtare of Cdtic blocnl has 
bem suggested as a cause. Subinfeudation, which in En^^land 
had been prbUlnted firom the time of the Pknti^enet kings, 
was practued largely in Scotland. The great Won, owner of 
an extensrve hut tmnly-peopled domain, povided each of his 
numerous sons with a sef,to be held from him for rent or mili- 
tary service. Eadi son divMed hb fief among his children, and 
this subdivision went on till every powerful family could count 
a large array of cadets, many of trom ip comparatively obscure 
portions. Of these doubtless a number wert illegitimate, but 
the tie of blood, cuefuUy cherished on both sides, imparted a 
patriarchal character to the relation of superior and vassal. 

Xo one can fiul to notice the striking difference between 
England and Scotland in the matter of mimber and variety of 
surnames. Whole districts of Scotland have their predomi- 
nating names* which are generally those of tlic old feudal 
lamilm of the country. Argyleshire is {>euplcd with Campbells, 
InvefnessHdiire with Maoionalds, BoB^hi<*e wit!. Mac! enzics, 
Aberdeenshire with Gordons and Forbeses, and the soutliem 
counties with Scotts, Kers, Elliots, Johnstti/ies and Maxwelb. 
This arose in part from Ae blood tic here alluded to, but 
was also in part connected with another cause. Surnames 
were for long after their introduction used onfy by* the gentry ; 
and when they hegm to be adopted by the lower orders, the 
clansman afanW universally took the name of his chief, con- 
tddermg hunself a member of hb family bv adoption, if not 
otherwm. The settlement of a jpoweiftu sondiem family 
within the Hbddand border mm aunost always followed by 
the s]iread of m name through the clbtrict, not from the ex- 
tirpation of the for m er inhabitants^ hut fiom the people at large 
taking name of their new lords. 

Rendnt comes to pass that while m England the nmltitode 
of es itilpely £^ct coats of arms b enormous, in Seoidand the 
iranber of original coats b small ; bat the distinct and weB^ 
vAtfined Insignb of the chief of the family are difihrenced for 
cg^eiy several cadet in such a numner as to dfeow forth Ms 
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relation to the head of the house and to other cadets* and in 
many cases the maternal descent. The official register of arms 
for Scotland contains about a haadred Campbdll ^ats* all dif- 
ferent* and all posaessnig the ejbnents of the original Campbell 
coat. The entries of arms fio»r the five families of Can^bell* 
Gordon* Hamilton* Stewart* Scott* compoae a ninth cn the 
register; and if we^ add the Murrays* Hays* Ondnmm* 
Douglases* Madeenzies* Drummonds* Grants* Forbeses* 
Ciininghames* and Fraser«^* we havo exhausted a fourdi of the 
whole record of arms. Mr. Seton exhiUts in a well-executed 
cliromiHlithogra^ a tabular yiew of the arms of the principal 
branches of the^ouse of Lindsay* arranged aceor&g to thrir 
pcisition in the fiunily tier. It contains twenty-nine coats* all 
distinct and distinguishable from each other ; yet none of them* 
with two exceptions* could possibly be supposed to be anything 
hut a Lindsay coat. Differencing is therefore a fiur more im- 
portant part oi Scottish than of Englirii heraldry* and forms 
the subject of a special treatise by tlm eminent Sottish herald 
Nisl^ct. The families who bore the same aumame being re- 
lated either by blood or by the feudal tie* the coats which they 
horc^'cre all founded on the coat of the chief of the name. 

A few exceptional instances occur* when two different coata 
are assigned to the same surname. In one or two cases this 
arises fn>m landless cadets marrying heiresses* and adopting 
iheir arms ; in tfae^rest it is to bo accounted for by the same 
iitirnamc having two different origins. We l^ve two entirely 
disthict coats e by uifferent famili& of the name of Napier. 
The Napiers of Merchiston bear arms but slightly differing from 
tliOHC of tlie house of Lennox* of which they were probably 
cadett* ; the Napiers of Kilmahew hare a coat altogether dis- 
tinct, the explanation being that there was no blood relationship 
between the^ two families* who bore the same sumsme from 
their respective ancestors haying held the same henoursUe office 
of r«)yal naperer. We abo find two different origiiial coats 
lielonging to the name of Scott* the stars sad crasoent forming 
the original dements of the coat of the Sootts of the south, 
and the three lions* heads of the Sootts of the east Botk 
Sootts were feudal lords in the time of the AIezandsto» but 
there is no evidence that tiimre was any blood tie between 
them. For a similar cause we find the name Boss eonneetod 
with two distinct sets of iurmorisl enaignB ; the Norman family 
of De Boos bore three water budgets* whffe three lions rampant 
were the eogDisanoe of the old ^ttish Earb Bom. 

But not merely were the eoats of the cadets of a family or 
of feudal vassals bearing the same surname fimnded on the 
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coat of their chiefs but portions of the arms of the more power- 
ful magnates were adopted into the shields of fiunilies allied 
to or dependent on them to such an.cxten^ that Scotland may 
be said to have been divided into provinces of arms. The 
saltire and diief of the Bruces proobminate Aroughout An- 
nandale, the chequer of the Stewarts in the counties m Benfrew 
and Ayr, the mimet or star in the jparts of Scotland foonerly 
subject to die houses of ^ Moravia of Douglas, and the 
lion of the Earls of Angus and Fife in the counties of these 
names. In the Hinhlands, certain very^ six^pilar armorial 
elements were repromiced under modifications m the insignia 
of almost all the families that were allied to Or dependent on 
die lords of the Isles, in whose coats the one-masted galley of 
the Ides, the eag^e, the fidi, the hand with the red cross, or 
some of these symbols, were sure to find a place, and a system 
of quartering obtained, quite ]nre8^.tive of the ordinary cause 
of quartering — family idlianoeu These Highland coats with 
thmr difibreiices are exceedin^y curibus, belonging as they do 
to a school of heraldry whidi is unique, and has not met with 
all the attention that it deserves. Not a little light is thrown 
on the origin of some of them by the sculptured monumcq^ of 
Iona. 

A different usage has prevailed in England and Scotland 
regarding the armorial decorations called supporters. These 
appendages to a coat of arms were at first .figures of animals 
devisedoy me^ssval seal engravers, generally with some 
allusion to the arms or 'descent of the bearer; but tticy soon 
came to be considered indications that he was the head of a 
family of eminence or distinotion. In ‘England their use hardly 
extended beyond the Peers: in Scotland it camo tr> be the 
uuderstandii^ that the chiefi of important GlanS|^and all those 
famous who had a ri^t to sit in parliament, ro^ht claim to 
have their coats so ^corsted; and it is yet the practice for 
the Lord Lyon to grant or confirm them to the representatives 
of those barons who had full baronial rights prior to 1587, the 
date of the Act which finally excluded uie minor barons from 
parliamenti 

Along with the feudal feeHxig, Scotland has for centuries 
cherished a love of antiquity, and an attachment to the tra- 
ditic^ -popnected with fiunuy and national history. But it 
is at the same time notorious, that in no ooun^ has historical 
^nealogical truth been more mixed up with looseness and 
'^^jbfale. The genealogv of the Scottish kings was carried bi^k 
^ the age of Alexuder and Dariw; and pedigrees of a peridd 
wgarding which historical evidence was quite accessible were 
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habitually garbled by euppressia veriy and even idlegatio falsi. 
Where a genuine pedigm might ^ve been collected from 
documentary evidence^ a fictitious one was put forih, drcum- 
Htantial in ml its deti^s» whidi in the course of a few gene- 
rations eame to be religioudy believed hy the fiunily to whom 
it related. Sir Ihomaa Urquhart of Uromarty narrates his 
whole lineage from Adam downwards^ in his * Framptuaiy of 
^ Time ; ’ a work, however, which seems rather to Imve been 
a covered satire on the genealogical fictions of his day, thim 
a serious production. A few more enlightened Scotchmen 
began last century to protest against these current miBrq>re- 
sentations. Among them was Mr. George Chalmers, who 
re-discovered the origin of the house of Stewart, lost in myth 
for above 300 years. It had become an accredited article of 
history that the Stewarts were directly descended from 
Fergus I. of Scotland, through Ethus ll., son of Kenneth 
Macalpine. Their real progenitor was shown by Mr. Chal- 
mera to have been one Alan, son of Flahald, Lord of Oswestry 
in Shropshire, of the same race with the Fits- Alans Earls m 
Arundel, who accompanied the Conqueror from Normandy. 
In the present century Scotland has won honourable dis- 
tinction by producing a band of accurate* and learned inves- 
tigators, who, by the patient study of the public records and 
<*ontemporary documents, have to a large extent reconstructed 
the historical and .genealogical literature of their country on a 
riound basis. The most eminent in this band was the late Mr. 
John Biddell, who carried his revefence fo( historical truth 
so far, that every historical or genealogical misstatment be- 
came in his eyes nothing short of a grave moral delinquency. 
Aniitug the results of the labours of Mr. Riddell and his 
successors in the same field, has been the institution of the 
Raiinatyne, Maitland, and Spalding Clubs, for the purpose of 
printing historical miuiiments relating to Scotland, and also 
the production of a variety of excellent works on family histoiy. 
Foremost among these latt^ contributionB to g^ealogi^ 
literature stands Lord Lindsay’s charining and instramve 
^ Lives of the Lindsays,’ where genealogy and heraldry are 
united with the most d^ghtfiil iuustrations exf persond cha- 
racter and social and dome^c life. Mr. Fraser’s privately- 
printed Memoirs of the Stirlings, Montgomeries, andMaxwcJls 
also deserve honourable mention as valuable repertories of 
information regarding these fiunilics, and othen connected 
with them. But, with all this, it were too much' to say that the 
days of gencalomcal imposture are gone by dther in Scotiaad 
or elsewhere, venal pedigree-mongers, who, regardless of 
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truth, aim only at glorif3riiig the family of their patron, con- 
tinue to find abundant ooeupation, and flouriah ride by ride 
'with the bandj^ genealogiala* TSbeir indentions are unhesi- 
tatingly copied into our moat prpdjmT * Peerages ’ and histories 
of the * Landed Gentry,* whin 'is^hardld possible- to open 
without luting, not on inencusalte UuiiaerB alone, but on 
j&eshly-oamed ficti^ of fibe moat startling Idiid, which a 
moment’s examination on the part of any one who knows what 
history or ^nealogy is, wovM utterly dmoluh. The subject, 
however, m fabricators and * finders ’ of pedigrees and arms, on 
which mueh might be wTstten, does not properly fall within 
the scope of the present artiole.* * 

One curious eUss of fiunily legends which the pn^*ess oi' 
eiiticism has diimelled, relate to the origin of surnames and 
arms. Amoxm the arms in use in Sootland, there are. as else- 
where, a number of the descriprion called * canting arms ; ’ as, 
for example, the three dirks cx skenes borne by the family of 
Skene, the * frases ’ or strawberry-floVers of the Frasersi the 
cranes of the Craostouns, and the lock and heart of the Lock- 
harts. Other coats are indicative of the oflScc oi* the bearer. 
The chequered fess in the Stewart shield represents the 
steward’s board, and ia familiar, as Mr. Seton remarks, in the 
ehequers still to be seen on the sides tavenrdoors. The 
Dempster had for his insignia Us sword of ofiSce, and the 
Forrester his hunting4iom. Before the fiqQiit cf inquiry had 
invaded the domain of genealogy, it was assumed that the 
process as regtoA caatiiig arms had been exactly the reverse of 
l?hat it really waa : herattb would have it that the names were 
derived from the arms, and not the ams fiem the names. This 
notion led to the gradual feniialicm of a somber of stories to 
acoonnt for the enrigin of names and ams, in which the de- 
scendants wefeflstteredbyhaviw the most improl^bleachieve- 
mriftts and adventures asrignea to their eimestors. A few 
examples of these legends wm sufiSca The rather singular coat 
of the Dalaell fiunily is a naked man, sometames represented as 
sosi|endad from a gallows. Both the surname and arms 
origmaind, acoordmg to Ae old cbroniQlers, in an exploit of a 
progenitor of -die nouse, who took down fim the gmlows the 


^ , ^ ^ niid on 

B Mf of his gmeilcMte «o rdiuce fdMed. Xh« Iwt 

tiou of Dureufi Feerra. and Bttopetage^ tea vegr ebeapt ena- 
j^iona, wd cMiTeaMBt Ana, Bopwr. to ai to to aa e^treimly 
l^teatioB, a ^ nay to ooM&ltd fir fia rtooenb of tto 
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Ik^v of a near kinsman of Kenneth 11. ' The king/ says 
Nisbet, * being exceedingly giieved that the body of his firiend 

* should be so disgraceful^ treated by lie enenues, imoffered a 
' great reward to any edf loa adbjectB who would adventure to 

* i^scue it; but when BOM woidd undertake that liaaMpdaiisenter- 
' prise, a valorous gaitlcniaa came, and said to the idiig; Dahdel, 
^ wliich signifies as X ainudlOfnnedby those who plwtei^ to know 

* the old {Scots laaguage, I dare; which atteuqit he effectually 

* performed to the.Jdi^s aatisfactic^’ The Forbeses are said 
to derive their name from thrir ancestor having killed a great 
bear ; whence he received tiiree boars’ heads as his arras, and 
took the iiamebf * Forbear ’ or * Forbeast,’ afterwards * Forbes.’ 
The ancestor of the TurnbttUs of Bedmle was a tall and 
powerful man of the name of Buel, who turned a wild bull 
by the head, whicli had violently run against King Robert 
Bruce in Stirling Park ; )|hence he got tumbull for bis sur- 
name, Bedrule for his la:^, and die bull’s head for his arms. 
The still more famous story relating to the three escutcheons 
which form the Hay coat is thus tedd by Bisbet: 

* In the reign of King Kenneth HI., ahont the year 980^ when the 
Danes invaded Scotland, and prevailing in the battto of Lanearty, a 
country Scotsman with his two sons, of great strength and courage, 
having rural weapons^ as the yoaks of their and sndi plough 

furniture, sloped the Soots in their flight in a certain defile, and 
upbraiding them of cowardice, obUged tlita to rally, who with them 
renewed tlie battlo^ and gave a total overthrow to the victorious 
Danes. And ’tis said by some, aftep the vifttc^ was obtained, 
the old man, lying on the ground wounded and fedgoed, cried, jEfii|gf 
Hay ; which word became a. sirname to his posterity. He and 
sons being nobilitate, the king gave them the foresaid arms, to in- 
timate that the father and tlie two sons had been luckily the three 
shields of $^!Otland, and gave them as much land in the Caras^ of 
Gowiy as a faleon did flie over without Ughling; which having 
flown a great way, she lighted on a stone^^ there wed the fbloon- 
stone to this day : the circumstance of which stay is sot only per- 
petuate by the three esCo^eons, but by the e^tenour ornaments of 
the atchievement of the family of Brrol ; having for crest, a faleon 
proper; for supporters, two men in country liabft^ holding the 
oxen-yoaks of a plough over their riionlderi . • • and Ibr molto^ 
ServajuyuHL* 

In all these and numerous other sucdi oases, Ibe anniamc 
was in reality local, existixig as the name of a territay or town 
in Scotland, England, or Nomaandy, brfore the &ahk»i of 
either sumomea or arms l^an. In some inatanoes, as that of 
the Hays, the arms seeru to have jgre^ed Ibejiegrad, and 
helped to manufacture fiie legend turn the 
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external omamciits of the shield : the more frequent process, 
however, was for the legend to be suggested by tlie name, and 
the arms, crest, motto, and supporters to be devoted to the 
illustration of the legend. Mr. Planehc suggeslf that we 
would ])rol^bly be able to account for the three escutcheons of 
the Hays, if we knew the paternity of Eva, wiie of William 
de la Have, living in 1174. In an English roll of arms of the 
thirteenth centuiy, ' Gules, three incscutcheons aigent ’ is set 
down as the coat of John Pitzsimon. 

The subject of Mr. Seton's book leads him to treat of the 
heraldic establiduncnt cf Scotland, and to compare it with the 
kindred institutions of England. The officefs of arms in 
England consist of the Earl Marshal, one princi])al and two 
provincial kings-et-orms, six heralds, and four ‘pursuivants or 
noviciates ; andthough Gmler,Clarencieux,Norroy, and the rest 
no longer play the same brilliant pag: as formerly in every act 
of life, public and private, the College of Arms at this moment 
numbers among its members some of *the iiuist accoinjdlshecl 
gentlemen and learned archicologists in England ; inelutluig Sir 
Charles Young, Garter; Mr. Courtho]>c, Somerset; and Mr. 
Planch^, Bougecroix, the * Pursuivant of Arms.’ The heraldit* 
cstablislment of Scotland consists of one king-at-arms, styled 
Lyon (or the Lord Lyon) from the lion of the roval arms, six 
heralds, and six pursuivants. The office of heralcf in Scotland 
i^ probably about as olQ as in England. There were heralds 
in the fourteenth century, and, we believe, also a kiiig-at-aims^ 
though we are nol aware* that the title ‘ Lyon * as .applied to 
him can be traced further back than the first half of the fiftcc»iith 
century, when * Alexander Naimc de Sandforde, Armiger,’ held 
the office of Lyon Iting-at-orms along with that of Coinptrollor 
of the Household of James II. 1^ great a sacfedncss was 
attached to the person of Lyon, that in 1515 Lord Drummond 
was declared guilty of treason and attainted q^uod Leoiiein 
* Annorum regem pugiio violasset, dum eum 4ief ineptiis suis 
^ admoneret;*4and he was only restored at Lyon’s earnest solici- 
tation. Lyon occupies the position and exercises 'many, of the 
functions belonging to the constable and marshal in England, 
and is the presiding judge in tjie * l^on Court,’ which has cog- 
nisance of all disputes T^ae^ing 'arms, with jiower to inflict 
l>enalties on contravjBiienafthei^tof coat-armour ; a jurisdic- 
tion by 110 means bbsi^ete, and whidi is in certain cases subject 
to the review of the Court of Session. The illegalwumption 
of arms is’ brought under die notice of the LyoiHby a public 
pnisecutor, or procurator-fiscal, attached to the tiyon Court ^ 
Tbe legal evidence of a right to arms differs somewhat iU' 
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die two kingdoms. In England, in the reign of Henry Y,, a 
niyal proclamation prohibited every one who had not borne 
arms at ^gineourt to assume them, except in virtue of in- 
lieritanceW a grant from the Crown. To enforce this rule. 
Heralds’ Visitations were instituted, and continued till the time 
of William and Mary, in which the kings-of-arms took a note 
of the descent and arms of the nobility and gentiy of England. 
Any one who can prove descent froqi an ancestor whose arms 
are in one of the visitations, is entitled to carry these arms. 
A person whose paternal arms arc not in the visitation books 
c;annot carry arms, except he can show an original grant to 
himself or to a j>rogcnitor. In Scotland, in the absence of 
this system of visitations, the legal question has been narrowed 
by statute to an inquiry whether the hearer of the arms or his 
progenitor a|^ars in the * Public Kegister of all arms and 
‘ bearings in Scotland.’ This register was instituted in terms 
of an Act of Charles II., the second of two statutes which still 
regulate the jurisdiction of the Lyon Court. The first of these 
statutes, which belongs to the time of James VI., empowers 
the Lyon to hold a general visitation of the arms borne in the 
country, to matriculate them in his ^ buikis and registcris,’ to 
assign suitable differences to cadets, and to inflict a fine of 
100/. Scots ( Hi, 6s. 8 J. sterling) on tliosc who use arms ille- 
gally, as well as t(» confiscate to the C^own all the ^ goods and 
* gear ’ on which these arms are represented. It is doubtful 
whether the ‘ buikis and registeris’ lyider thi 3 earlier Act had 
been very regularly kept, and a portion of them is said to 
have been lost or destroyed by fire in Cromwell’s time. The 
second and, m(»rc important armorial statute (1672, c. 21) 
begins with a complaint that, in contravention of the pre- 
vious Act, many persons have assumed arms who should 
l)car none; and 'many of those who may in law bear, have 
' assumed to themselves the armes of their cheiff without 
' distinctions ; ’ a proceeding which has always been accounted 
a serious armorial offence in Scotland. The powers formerly 
granted to the Lyon are renewed, and provision is made 
for thmr cffectuid execution. The whole arms-bearing part 
of the eoininunity are charged to send an account of what 
eiisigns-armorial they bear, and to produce evidence r^arding 
their descent. A formal register is established, in which all 
the arms borne in the country are to be matriculated, and 
those of cadets distinguished with ' congnient differences : ’ and 
the Lyon is further empowered at his discretion to grant arms 
to navi liamineSf ' virtuous and well-deserving persons ; ’ a power 
which, however, had previously been contamed in that officer’s 
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commission. The rcp:ister thus established is declared to be 
' ibe true and unrcpeallable mle of all armes and bearings in 

* Scotland to remain with iJie Lyon’a Office a^a [>ublict 

* register of the kingdome, and to 'W tranamitted^ his suc- 
^ cessors in all tyme coming.* The fiamer penalties of fine 
and confiscation are reimpoaed on all who mec the lapse of a 
year use arms ivhich are not on record. 

The register thus instituted is the same which has been 
continued to the present time. In 1673 and the few ibllowing 
years, a large proportion of the heads of fiunilies entitled to 
bear arms, and a number of their cadets, had come forward to 
get their arms recorded and difierencei* Here and there, 
however, particularly in remote localities, it appeared that 
individuals were to be found who had not obeyed the Lyon’s 
summons, against whom it was necessary to put the law in 
force. The transgressors included persons who had a heredi- 
tary right which had not been confirmed by the Lyon in terms 
of the Act, and who. therefore, did not appear on record: 
cadets bearing their arms undiffereiiced ; and also persons who 
had assumed at their own hands iuMgnia gentUicia, In the 
course id last century a large number of oontraveners were 
prosecuted, including William Cunningham of Caprington, 
John Campbell of Shawfield, the Countess of Wemyss, Uobert 
Fisher of Newhall, Richard Newton of Newton, Major-General 
Robert Horn Elphinstone, Hamilton of Bargeny, Roolicid of 
Inverleith, Mnnaty of polmaise, and a Mr. William WchxI. 
In various cases, decree of fine and confiscation was pro- 
nounced, though this was more generally avoided by timely 
submission. In the Countess of Wemyss’s case, the armorial 
offence consisted in erecting a funeral escutcheon to tlic incnmr}' 

* There is a characteristio quaintness about many of the entries 
in this part of the register. Sir William Sharp of Sootscraig, to whom 
a highly honourable augmentation is awarded, is desiimed as ‘ eldest 

* lawful! son and heir of the deceast rererend fkther in God, James late 
‘ Archbishop of St. Andrews, Primate of all Soofland, who was hor- 

* ridly murtheredby certaine personcs of hellish and bloody principies.’ 
Among the insignia of cadets we cannot resist quoting a curions 
entry, unnoted by Mr. Seton, regarding the descendant of a family of 
standing, who mossed the Imider, and was authorised to bear in 
his armorial aehieTement the ensigos ef his calling :•— * Master 
‘ J^bert Grahame, citizen in London, and tgylor to his M^jestie, 
' liueaTly and lawfully descended of thefaonse and ihinily of Moychie 
‘ in the kingdom of Scotland, bears, Sable^ on a chenon argent be- 
^ twBXt three escallops or, a rose gules barbed vert. • • • Crest ... a 
' blead of thistle and a figg-lmim crossing eadi other sfdtyrc-waycs 

* proper. The motto, i/tiic deem imde tegmen* 
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of her father, Colonel Francis Charteris, with arms which were 
unregistered, and which were also soul to belong to anotlier 
family: Ae Earl and Countess were duly fined, and the 
offcndin^escutcheon pulled down by order of the Lyon. The 
case of William Wow, Comjitroller of the Customs of Tort 
Glasgow in 1773, was one of pure assumption, without any 
hereditary right ; and his carriage vraa seized at a stableris in 
tlie Canongatc, in virtue of a deci;ee of the Lord Lyon, and 
confiscated to tlie Crown. Evw during the present century 
the Lyon's power to check armorial assumption has by no 
means fallen into abeyance, though it has generally been 
reserved for cases of open and couR[>icuou8 disjday of false 
arms, as on a carriage, or, since the revival of glass-jiaintiiig, 
on a memorial window. We bcUevc that a remonstrance, or 
if tliat did not snfiice, the service of a * Lyon ])reoept,’ has 
generally led to a timely submissiou, and avoided the necessity 
for enforcing the perndties of the Act. Mr. Seton does not 
think the rigon»u6 exercise of those jKiwers at all inconsistent 
with the eiilighteiunent of the age ; he rather blames the Lyon 
Office for over-remissiiess in d^ing with transgressors, and 
there is sound sense in his remarks on this subject Those 
who look on armorial ensigns as an unmeaning folly should 
abstaiu from using them. But a large and increasing class of 
people value hemdiy both as a bo^ of union between the 
past and present time, and as a material aid to hist(»rical 
studies. A coat of anus is a record, of certgin facts regarding 
its owner: the value of such a record is measured by its 
truthfulness ; the penalties are, therefore, a dieck on an histo- 
rical falseho(^ in kind not unlike the fabrication of a fictitious 
pedigree. 

One of the functions of Lyon is the authorising of the 
adoption of arms in conformity with those stipulations w hich 
are so frequent in Scottish entails, that each succeeding heir 
or husband of an heiress of entail shall assume the entailer's 
name and arms. Such a condition is held not to be lc£$lly 
fulfilled by the adoption of the new arms by the heir propria 
motu ; he has to ajqdy to the Lyon Court to have the chmge of 
name rocc^uised, and the corresponding arms conceded ; ouier- 
wise he may run a risk of having the estate carried off by a 
remoter heir. As regards a mere change of surname, it has 
never been the practice, aa in Emland, to obtain an oificial 
sanction of it by royal licence. When, however, the change 
is accompanied with a change of arms, it must shown to 
Lyon’s satisfaction that the new same has been assumed on 
some reasonable ground (such aa an obligation in a deed of 
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conveyance), and not from pure caprice; and the patent of 
arms, at the same time that it accoi^s the new ensigns, offi- 
cially recognises the change of name, that recognition serving 
all the same purposes that the Boyal licence does in fingland. 

But TTc have perhaps said enough oh the legal aspect of 
heraldry. Though the register is the only evidence in law 
of a Scotchman’s right to arms, it is not there tliat the early 
armorial history of the coiyitry is to be sought. The materials 
for studying historical heriddry consist partly of heraldic MSS. 
prior to the register, and partly of seals, which down to th(* 
year 1584 were of necessity appended to all l^al instruments. 
The use of seals in Scotland began as early ai writing itself. 
In the twelfth century, th^y generally bore, along %vith the 
owner’s name and style, some device, such as a star, a wheel, 
a flower, or a leaf, which was often the ^rm of the arms after- 
wards adopted by the faintly. In the tliirtccnth century, 
shields of arms, g^ually more and more fixed, took the plan* 
of these devices ; and we can trace, tlirough means of a acri(*<* 
of such seals, the rise and development of tlic pure and simple 
heraldry of North Britain. Many of these seals, after lying 
for centuries hidden in charter-rooms, have only recently seen 
the light, their historical importance having been hitherto un- 
dreamed of by their owners. It is about fifteen years since a 
catalogue of 1,248 Scottish seals was published by Mr. Henry 
Laing of Edinburgh, under the auspices of the Bannatyne and 
Maitland Clubs -j-a eoi\tribution of immense value to the 
heraldry of Scotland. 

Among the materials for the study of historical heraldry are 
also the coats of arms which arc to be found sculptured r»n 
buildings ecclesiastical and secular: and no country ih richer 
in architectural heraldry than Scotland. Time hu^ done much, 
and wanton destruction far more, to deface and obliterate the 
armorial records of the old ciistles and churches of North 
Britain ; but mudi that is valuable still remains. This is ns 
yet nearly an unwrought mine : Mr. Seton recommends it os 
an important field for any skilful artist possessed of a limited 
knowledge of blazonry; and we would strongly suggest to 
such of the coimtry gentlemen of Scotland as have a taste for 
heraldic pursuits, that they would find it a most attractive 
txsGupatlon to collect, before it be too late, what has not yet 
been irretrievably lost of the monumental heraldry of their 
several neighboarhoods. By so doing they would be throwing 
valuable light on the history and antiquities of Aeir respective 
districts, in which as gentlemen of education and intelligence 
can hardly fail to take an interest. 
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Art. IIL— 1 . The Colony of Victoria^ its History^ Commerce^ 
and Goldmining; its Social and Political InsHtutions. By 
WfLLTAM Wkktgabth. London: 1864. 

2. Jtemhiiseences of Thirty Years^ Residence in New South Wales 
and Victoria. By R. Therrt, late one of the Judges of the 
Sii])reine Court New South TVlales. London: 1863. 

3. The History of New South Wales ; with an Account of Tas^ 
mania, Victoria, Netc Zealand, Queensland, and other Aus^ 
tralinn Settysments. By Roderick Fi.anagax. 2 vols. 
London: 1862. 

T^kom time to time, it has been tlic lot of England to ]dant 
nations in every portion of the habitable globe, — speaking 
her language, nurtured iu her <iwn institutions, and expanding 
her population under iien- conditions. Few more interesting 
and important studies 'present themselves than to trace the 
niodi6cations which have been produced on these port urns of 
her ra(*c, under the varying circumstances of clime, mode and 
time i»f settlement, and, al^ve all, the ])rogressive character of 
Kngland’s own colonial fiolicy. Nowhere, indeed, w411 the 
marks of a common origin be found quite obliterated. There 
arc streams so strong that their waters may be traced for many 
miles through the, great oceans into wlucli they discharge them- 
selves. And thus, ill a similar manner, tl^e great stream of 
Ibiglish colonisation u ill be found nowhere to have wholly lost 
tJic chief characteristics of its source. They may be traced 
under the tropical suns of the Indies, and amid the perennial 
snoivs of the Canadas — ^liy the banks of the Mississippi, and 
the banks of the Murray. Everywhere, however, we shall find 
these characteristics funning new combinations, and jinssing 
into new institutions. 

Amid many such minor settlements and plantations, two 
great groujis occupy by far the most conspicuous position^ in 
tliis wide-spreading colonial empire. In the Western Hemi- 
sphere, we have tlie American group; in the Eastern, the 
Australasian. In many respei;ts these two groups present the 
most extraordinary features w'hich the progress of colonisation 
has yet exhibited. In all that constitutes the elements of 
great and powerful nations, no iiortion of the Old World has 
shown a growth so rapid as the American plantations : no jKir- 
titm of the American plantations has shown a growth so rapid 
as the Colonies of Australasia. Our limits necessarily pre- 
clude us from entering into any detailed comparison between 
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these two groups ; and, in endeavouring to place before our 
readers the present condition and future prospects of the colo- 
nies of Australasia, we shall refer to the state of American 
affairs as well understood and recognised facts which the flood 
of light now falling on that continent has sufficiently ex- 
plained for our purpose. Those, however, who more nearly 
compare the phyrical confiffuration, the origm, and the history 
of the North American and the Austndiaa Colonies of Britain, 
will be at no loss to discovc/ causes which very differently affect 
their future destinies. The American eontinent, with its nume- 
rous harbours, its unbounded plains intersect^ by navigable 
rivers, its northern lakes, and its interminable forests, is* the very 
opi)Osite of ihe dry plateau of Australia, where a belt of pas- 
ture land endrdes a huge unwatered waste, if not a desert 
America, even before the arrival of the European, was inhabited 
by numerous and powerful Indian tribes, sind possesses some 
memorials of a stiU more ancient civilisation. Austndia was 
essentially a new region, containing no human bcin^ but a 
few of the lowest race of mankind, and not even any animals 
known to the rest of the world. The American continent was 
soon invaded by the conflicting standards of Euroj^an nations 
and parties: Spaniards, Dntch, French, and English, b)th of 
tlie Cavalier and the Puritan factions, IcA their mark iijion the 
soil, and for more than two centuries the wars of European 
states were waged in paft. beyond the Atlantic. In Austria 
the modern English race ludds an undivided*sway : the peace 
of the country 1ms* never been broken: the natives were never 
ffirmidable, and no foreign foe has ever approached its shores. 
The soil and climate of America are peculiarly favourable to 
the growth of all tiie products of agriculture: those of Aus- 
tralia encouraged the broad operations of pasturage by one class 
of adv«;ntiirers, and the speculative operations of mining by 
another: therrfore the American settJeis soon became more 
closely and pemanently rooted to the land tiian those of the 
younger colmues. Australia, indeed, had the taint of convict 
labour, but she has shown already that this is no indelible 
evil : uVmeriea received the far more fatal gift of n^gro slavery. 
The institutions of the American Cedraies were moulded 
by the dremnstances of their origin, and we still may dis- 
ceni .in events of the day the proud and warlike spirit 
of Virginia, the stem enthusiasm of New Endud, the Firach 
descent of Louisiana and Lower Canada* Their growA has 
been slow, thrir history gradual AusIraUa has ue histoiT, 
but that of a few squabbles with the Colonid Office, and she 
has risen in a couple of generations to the i&ll exercise of all 
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the (Kiwers of self-government and to the possession of enor- 
mous wealth, without any of those trials and efforts by which 
mcu are trained to the discharge of public duties and the know- 
ledge of public affidis. The politicfd constitution of the United 
States has been subjected for manj^ears to the critical ana- 
lysis of travellers and statesmen, and it was supposed till lately 
to have resolved several of the problems most mteresting to the 
science of government : the political institutions of Australia 
arc stUl, even amongst ourselves, •very imperfectly known. 
With so many essential points of difference we by no means 
anticipate that Australia will become an America of the East. 
On the contrary, the dissimilarity will probably increase be- 
tween the two nations. But it is interesting to remember that 
they are ofisets from the same trunk, though planted in dif- 
ferent soils ; and to trace in their political condition at the pre- 
sent time the indicia of their future destiny. Their destiny is 
that of hundreds of millions of men of the English race, yet 
unhoni, who may hereafter have to settle, for themselves and 
for the world, the greatest problems in the government of 
mankind.* 

Before we attempt to inspect the internal workings of these 
Colonies, it may not be out of place to enter into a rapid 
sketch of the manner in which they have risen into their present 
importance. Indeed the first, and perhaps to many the only 
impression, connected with the origin of Australasian colonisa- 
tion, is tluit its eariier settlers were convicts, and that the con- 
vict element is still largely represented. It is quite true that 
our first ctccupatiou of Pacific waters was made a ship- 
U»ad of convicts, who c<Hnmenced the new colony of Eew South 
VV’alos: and it is equally true that New South Wales claimed 
jurisdiction from Caqientaria to the distant New Zealand. 
With the exception, however, of a penal d^dt established for 
a short time at Moreton Bay, New South Wales confined her 
convict population to the immediate shares of Botany Bay. 
The Island of Tasmania — under its ill-omened title of Van 
Diemen’s Land— next followed in the demand for penal labour. 
But with Van Diemen’s Land ends the shoet cat^p^ry of names 
which associate the Eastern Colonies, at leas^ ofthe continent 
with transTOrted felons. The colony of South Aualaralia was 
the next additiciiL to tiie Australasian groups Thou^ chiefly 
made known by the discoveries of New South Wales colonists, 


* Tho reader may Mow iliie iatereetiag sulgecC of inqoiiy in a 
chapter of Lord Bor/a work on Colonial Poli^, entitled * The 
* Exodus ofthe Weetem Nations,’ which well deserves attention. 
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it owes its Bctdement to the ' South Australian Colonisation 
* Association’ of England, who affixed a high price to their 
lands, with the twofold object of obtaining landowners possessed 
of capital, and pidked labour from the Home countiy by the 
proceeds of their purchasAnoney. Under such machinery it 
secured a steady accession of population far superior to the 
ordinary emigrant or colonial ^venturer, and kept itself free 
from all penal taint The increase of the whale fisheries in 
the Pacific led to the introduction of New Zealand within the 
group. And the rapid extension of a system of missionaries 
throughout that colony doubtless contributed to its selection 
by a very superior class of settlers. The conv^Pt system never 
obtained any footing on its shores. The colony of Queens- 
land we have lately seen starting on an indejiendent career 
under the great squatters of Australia, and a very desirable 
class of immigrants from the Home <.>iintry. Even tlic 
colony of Western Australia, alone distinguished, at tlic 
present time, among the group by the penal clement— started 
on an existence by far the most ambitious of all. Prin- 
cipalities in land were allotted to such men as Mr. Peel, 
Colonel Latour, and Sir James Stirling ; and a large number 
of English middle-class capitalists followed in their wake, with 
proportionate grants of land. On a lone coast, not parti- 
cularly inviting, and the most remote from civilisation, were 
landed el^antly-nurtured ladies, race-horses, carriages, juanos, 
and various other articles of luxury. So liberal were the land 
regulations, and so accustomed arc persons to regard land as 
wealth, that, in a short time, the settlers were all masters and 
no men. No houses w'ere built for them, and they were obliged 
to live in their carriages. No crops were put into the ground, 
and they were obliged to eat the Iseeds they brought with 
them, Such a bemnning could have but one end ; and when 
that end came, and all the remaining colonies had shaken off 
the last remnant of transportation, the colonists of Western 
Australia besought that the stream of penal labour might still 
be turned in their direction. 

In actual numbers, then, of the seven colonies 'which com- 
pose the Australasian group — ^nam^. New South Wales, Tas- 
mania, Victoria, South Australia, New Zealand, Queenidand, 
and Western Australia, — two alone started with the penal ele- 
ment, and they abolished it upwards of a quarter of a century 
ago ; four maintained themselves entirely free from that taint ; 
and the seventh and last was, at a late period, obliged to call 
m^fiie aid of convict labour. In addition to which, it is to be 
^lifEKmo in mind that every member of the group obtained its 
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vafltly preponderating sourcefl of free labrmr from very superior 
rhisscs of landowners and labourers, — even before the goldfields’ 
tide set in. Indeed, when we compare the earlier American 
plantations, deluged, for many years, with the dre^ of Europe, 
we may fairly conclude that the Australian Colonies contained 
no greater or more disproportionate admixture of these cor- 
ru)it elements. Nor, when we follow the stream in its course 
of purification, docs the Australian system appear at all disad- 
vantngcously beside that of America* or ev<in our own ticket- 
of-leavc system. The felons shipiied to the American plant- 
ations came hot from English gaols, such as English gaols 
then were. They were handed over to * contractors ’ on whom 
few rules were imposed, and who notoriously set at nought 
every rule of God and man. Even the present ticket-of leave 
man i>f the United Kingdom leaves his prison under most 
doubtful auspices, llis old associates are near, to fall back 
upon. He seeks employment in a land where the industrious 
and reputable find it no* easy task to obtain employment. It 
was otherwise with the Australian convict. If found irre- 
claimable, he w'as sent to Norfolk Island, a lone spot in the 
midst of the wide Pacific, where he lived and died, as apart 
from Australia as fnmi the Ignited Kingdom. If his conduct 
in the penal stockade gave better promise, he was assigned to 
<9nc of the great inland squatters, men generally of good 
family and liberal education. And th^rc, master and man — 
miles ii}Km miles 'away from all that could take from their 
mutual dependence on each other — i>fl&Kcd mtfhy years of their 
lives. Allowing for all that can be charged against the Aus- 
tralian system of Assignment, — and the more weighty chaigcs 
were brought against stockade and hulk discipline and the 
treatment of convicts pronounced irreclaimable, — it furnished 
no very imptirfect machinen” for the gradual purification of 
the stream of crime then flowing in upon the free settlers. 
\or is it to be wondered that, in very many cases, the assigned 
servant became the old and trusty family retainer. With such 
men, the earlier explorers of Australia committed themselves 
tx) the desert, and their writings bear frequent record of the 
true and honest service which they found in them. While, 
therefore, the great and vastly prqx)nderating tide of free 
Australian immigration was not unalloyed by the admixture of 
such impure streams as had previously contributed their quota 
io American ]iopulation before iJic independence of the States, 
yet it is to be borne in mind that these streams were partial 
in their diameter, and not distribute over the whole .of the 
(\)lonics — ^that they were restricted to the more promising and 
VOl.. rXXI. NO. CCXLVIII. A A 
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tried class of convicts (the others merely exchanging an Englisli 
prison for the closer and lifelong prison of NoifoUc Island) — 
and that they were permitted to filter through settlers pos- 
sessed of more than ordinazy respectability and intelligence. 
Indeed, it will readily be seen that the immensely greater 
distance of tliese Colonies from all the diief centres of civi- 
lisation, and the high passage-mon^, hindered them, from 
becoming so easy a place of refuge as the United States for 
the fugitives and outlaws bf European society. 

In 1840, transportation ceased throughout the whole of the 
Australian Colonies ; and it was not until several years later 
that the system, slightly altered to iiiat of ^ Penal Servitude,’ 
was partially revived in the distant and almost unpeopled wilder- 
ness, known as the Colony of Western Australia. Let us 
briefly consider, then, under wlmt circumstances the mcinbcr< 
of the eastern group started on a career, iree now in name 
in realitv\ At that time, the Pastoral Tenants of the Crou ii 
— known more commonly under the shorter name of Squattcj-s— 
had become by far the most considerable element of ALi>traliari 
settlement. Before this body, by means of its growing num- 
bers and influence in the Colonies, forced its way to the 
council-board, the Government was a purely miUtarv des- 
potism. The early governors of New South Walc< found 
thcmselv&s strictly gaolers over tbeir |ienal stockades, with no 
one to whom they might turn for aid or advice, save their 
soldiers and subordinate officers. Nor did ‘'the system suffer 
much rclaxation^when the earlier offshoots frimi the parent 
colony of New South Wales began to emeim into scjiarate 
existence. In truth, tlicy came into the world before luigland 
had learned to allow her colonial population liberty of thought 
or action. Tlie duties of a colonial governor consisted M>1ely 
in carrving out the instructions of the Home Office, and for 
such duties a council-board could only prove an im|»edim(^ur. 
The whole colonial empire liad fallen into the governing hands 
of retired military, and, more particularly, naval officers ; and, 
indeed, colonial policy propos^ to itself no higher model than 
that of a well-regulated man-of-war. In purely man-ctf-war 
fashum, then — sometimes well-regulated, and, oceasionallv, 
very ill-regulated — ^thc Australiaa Colonies remained, until 
squatter class became rooted in the soil. Having, 
ill a recent Numbenr *, offered in the reader a sketch of the rise 
and pmgras of this very peculiar element of Australian colo- 
xttsation, it will be enough now to state that the setuatters 


* £d. Rev., No. cesdii., October, 1S63. 
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were men of capital and rcsj^iectabilitjj invited from the Home 
cmintry to turn the Australian wilderness into sheep ]iastures. 
They were chietiy taken from the army, the navy, tlie uni- 
versities, and even the higher English families ; and, in must 
cases, liiey posscsssed the qualifications of a gentleman and a 
scholar. At a later period, indeed, a few men of more obscure, 
and oven criminal origin, amassing sudden wealth in the 
strange; and nnl(H>ked-for changes which befell the Colonies, 
purchsiNcd into their lanks; but th^ pure Australian squatter 
bore no unworthy comparison to the Planter of Virginia, or the 
early voyager of the MayfloM'cr. They were men of enterprise 
and indoinitabk; energy, who essayed, at the risk of life and 
ca]>itab to derive a competenc.e from Australian wilds, and with 
a siicces'i which must have satisfied even their own expect- 
ations. At the close of the era of which we now write, they 
])ossessed iqiwnrds of twenty millions of sheep scattered over 
the various citlonics ; they contributed annually to the English 
market over fifty million ]smnds weight of wool ; and their 
horsc^' niul honied cattle fell little sho^ of five millions. The 
Kcpi e.«'('ntativc form of government was then utterly iinknowm 
throughdut the Colonies, and the squatters obtained a \oicc in 
the adlnilli^tration on the * nominee’ principle. Called by the 
Cnnvn ■ -acting of course through the Governor — a few of the 
leading members of the class formed an Executive, and even- 
tually swelled into the j>roportions of 2 Legislative Assembly. 
Blit, in nil oilier respects, the relations between the Colonics 
and the Colonial Office suficred Iittl6 clian^. All revenues 
arising from land and customs remained the exclusive pro- 
pcTlv of the Crown ; and all appointments of any considerable 
tru'^! or oinolnmcnt issued from Downing Street. The Go- 
vernor was still the agent of the Home Government ; but an 
agent who resides at the opposite side of the globe must neces- 
sarily be entrusted with laigc powers, and these powers he 
now shared ^vith a single class of the cennmnnity. The change, 
as may be readily inferred, was from a military despotism to a 
purely aristocratic fonn of government. The remaining free 
IKipulalion were small in number and nninfluential. They 
were almost entirely excluded from the lands, and, huddled 
into a few' towns, they followed the very limited number of 
mechanical employments required in a pastoral community 
foj’biddeii to break the soil. 

We have thus seen how the military despotism of the early 
Australian colonisation merged into on aristocratic foim m 
government. But to follow the curious complications which en- 
sued on tlic later introduction of representative and responsible 
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t^vemment, and the political parties into which the community 
has since resolved itself, it will be necessary to understand 
the further career of this aristocratic form under the pastoral 
tenants of the Crown. And at this career we now take a pass- 
ing glance. 

It was not until some years after the abolition of transport- 
ation that the form of ^vemment was slightly modified, and 
the representative principle obtained some small recognition. 
By the Imperial Act of 1^42, the government of the colony 
was vested in the Governor and a Council consisting of 54 
tncnihers. Thirty-six members of the Council were to he se- 
lected by the colonists, and the remaining 18 nominated hy the 
Croivn. Of the nominated members, 6 were t(» com|H>sc the 
Ministry, and to have seats by virtue of ofilice. Members of 
Council were obliged to j^ssess a property qualification of 
2000/., or uioome of the value of 100/. per anniiiii arising from 
real estate. The francliise was limitcci to colonists j>osscssed 
of freehold property to tlie value of 200/., or occupation of a 
dwelling valued at 20/. jier annum. Customs and crown lands 
were left as before; money bills were to originate with the 
Governor only; and a civil list was added, free from the 
control of the Council, for the salaries of Go\crnor, judges, 
and the higher ofiScem, the expenses of the administration of 
justice, and the maintenance of civil and religious establish- 
ments. At first sight, it might appear that the squatters would 
fare little better than the rest (»f their fellow-colonists under so 
cxtremelv restricted a fcQrm of government Such, however, 
was not in actual practice the case. The pastiral tenants of 
the Crown had hut one olgect in view. They already held the 
whole of the Crown lands of the Colonies by yearly lease, and 
they hoped to convert their yearly leases into Crown grants in 
]ierpotuity. In the face of such a hope, the genciral pirepora- 
tion of the Colonies for interior settlement, a large annual 
expenditure on public works, and a more liberal recognition of 
the poorer classes of immigrants now beginning to communicate 
a new feature to Austiwan colonisation, were viewed with 
apathy, if not with dislike. The bullock-drays, which brought 
do\\'n their annual shipments of wool to the coast, brought 
l^k their annual supplies of * stores : ’ and a hush track was 
far better suited to the feet of the bullocks than the best 
* metalled ’ road. When they asked for Crown grants, they 
invariably^ urged that no one else wanted the lands. Nor was 
itMj policy of theirs to add to thrir attractions, or to elevate 
tho rest of the community into a position in the administration 
where their wants could have a voice. But, indeed, 
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tlic ]iastoral tenants virtually composed the administration. 
Ky habits and education, they recommended themselves to the 
(iovenior as the only body from which to select his Ministry, 
and the Ministry, as we have already stated, was a wholly un- 
representative body, and occupied seats in the Council by right 
of office. The position of a Minister, too, afforded many ways- 
thcii ])ub1iely recognised throughout the Colonies — of following 
and extending squatting pursuits. When, in rare instances, 
the squatter did not b(^-ome a Minister, the Minister acquirc<1 
the ways and means to become a squatter. In the laigcr 
Assembly, too, the property qualification was chiefly favourable 
to the squattci^, or to the few members of other worthy classes 
whose pursuits — as wool-broking, shipping, &c. — identified their 
interests with those of the squatters. 

We now approach the period in which a wholly new tide 
of immigration suddenly {xmred itself over the Australian Co- 
lonies ; and this short sketch may enable the reader to iinder- 
^tand the peculiar i)Osition of parties which awaited its arrival. 
Ilofore, however, we embark on this new period, it becomes 
necessary slightly to shift the scene. To folloAV out, in tlie 
political history of the Australian Colonies, the small and 
trifling points in which one colony differed from a neighbouring 
colony, would involve us in a task exceeding all reasonable 
limits ; and w'c have, therefore, in the brief outline which we 
have here placed tbc reader, adhered chiefly to the course 

(tf events affecting the colony of New South Wales, the jiarent 
<M>loiiy of the group, and, by greatly preponderating popular 
tioii and wealth, justly cmtitled to the central position of our 
^ketch. The discovery of gold, however, brought a greatly 
iner<*a8e<l jiopulation to the adjacent colony of Victoria, and 
the superior richness of its goldfields have since maintained it 
at the head of the group. Without, therefore, wholly losing 
sight of New South AVales, or indeed of any member of the 
group, wc shall now shift our chief attention to this the new' 
centre of the political and industrial activity of Australia. 

linnicdiatcly previous to the discovery of gold, some slight 
modifications in the constitution of the Australian Colonies 
had been introduced by the Home authorities. The 200/. 
franchise of the Act of 1842 was reduced to 100/. ; in the re- 
maining colonics of the group, the purely ' nominee ’ council- 
boards wliieh assisted the Governors were replaced by partially 
rc])rescntativc legislative bodies similar to that wc have seen 
established in New Soutli Wales; and the colony of Victoria 
itself, hitherto known as the southern district of New South 
Wales, was erected into an independent State. Customs and, 
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crown lands were to rcmoiii the same; money hills were to 
originate with GroTeinors only; and the llcane Oihee still re- 
tained its apjioiiitmcnta. This new' Act arrived in the Colonics 
in 1851 ; and, in the same year, the discovery of gold rendered 
its modidcationR wholly incfleetual to meet the unlooked-for 
circumstances of the case. Several thousand immigrants a-day 
were then ])ouruig into tlie chief pcarts of the Colonies, and 
w'ere swelling the ranks of the landless classes of tlie colonists. 
They loiiud disetmteut, aftd the disap|>ointiiicuts and disccim- 
forts of a goldseeker’s life made them peculiarly yrune t(» join 
discontent. It k to he regretted that wc |x>ssess no name 
wliieli (*an with propriety be apjdied to this rapidly increasing 
mass of CAiloiiists, new and old— com])rcheiuliiig within it'^elfthc 
goldminer, the mechanic, the small fitrmer^ the small trader, 
and the more rude lalniurer. If, in the < on me oi* tin* f'olhmiiig 
pages, yve designate them — hy a term ol* ihcir own choosing — 
as * the people,* it is to avoid the use of more einni irons ex- 
pressions. * The fieople/ then, complained of the lollowing 
grievances: — ^In the administration of piihhV uHiiir-' ilicy had 
no voice ; the whole lands of the Colonies Avere in tin* hands of 
tJic pastoral tenants of the C''n>wii: from the rapidly in(*reasing 
revenues of the CH}lo]l^c^ they derived no licneiit; and public 
works AAcre not jxrosceuted AA'ith a vigour to afford them ade- 
quate emjiloynient, or to facilitate intenial (Aommimieation. 
Amid alt these, however. * tlie land ' gmvanec ohtuined 
a ])roiaiiieucc, and maintained a share of* public nttention, 
Avholly in excess 6f any 5f the rest. AVe pass i»vei‘ all minor 
gricvanc‘Cs of gold licences, tres]>assing disputes Avith neigh- 
bouring stjuattczK, absence of internal hH'.aL JegislHtion, ami 
others of a like tem|N>rttry nature. Hut bc'^iili^s those eoiu- 
phdnts of ‘the })eo])]c,* there were others in which the Aidiulc 
f)od^ «vf the colonists joiuecL' They coinjdaincd that all coht- 
nial ]iatrui)age was reservcsl by DoAvning Street : that the 
CroAA'ii retained jKisscssion of the soil; that the Colonics Avorc 
not iiermittcd to^hav'C coiitixil over their own revenues; that 
tlie various legislative Inxlies were in great measui*e nominated 
hytlie CroAA^; and that the Colonial Aiinisters of the day Avere 
Avholly irro«.]ioiisible to their felloAv-colonists. The Constitution 
Act, passed immediately previous to the discovery of gold, met, 
as we ha ax'* already seen, none of these objections ; but it con- 
tained tme very importsuit provision by AA^hieh they might l)e 
all met. Kven previous to the diseotery of gold, it lAras seeu 
tliat our oolonial pediey must wiffcr a very considerable enlar^e- 
iiieat befim it could be axloquate to the wantH and rapidly in- 
preaanig importance of the Austiwlian Ctdonies. Accordingly, 
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pcnnissictti wasgivcn^ in the Act to which we have just referred, 
to the legislative bodies of tlic various colonics to draw up 
Colonial Constitutions of their own; to which the Royal 
Assent would be given, if found free from any grave objections. 
And to this task they now addressed tliemselves. Let us con- 
sider, tlicu, for a moment by what hands the form of represen- 
tative and responsible government was to be frahioned. The 
legislative bcnly of Victoria — ^ond, with scarceW a difference, of 
the neighbouring colonies — consisted of a Governor and a 
House of thirty members. Gf these thirty members, ten were 
nominated to scats by the Crown, at the recommendation of 
the Governor, iroiii whom the five officers composing the exe- 
cutive were tsikcn, and the remaining twenty were elected 
under the restricted franchise wx liave already described. The 
electoral divisions threw the main IxKly of tliese on the inland 
districts, then exclusively in the possession of the s(j[uattcrs ; 
and Me]lK>urne and Geelong, the only towns of note, and cou- 
toiiiiiig close on one-half of the whede ]»opulation of tlie colony, 
uunibert^tl only five representatives in the House. The House, 
thereiiire. may be said to have cemsistod of purely aristocratic 
eleuients; and, indeed, we seardi iu vain through the whole 
list of names for lialf-a-dozen members unconnected with squat- 
ting piii>uit6. These considerations may appear unimportant 
iu themselves, but in them alone we shall find the key to the 
curious combination of parties wliich marked the future course 
of ])olitical events*. The coiistitntiou of the House gave no great 
promise of a lil>eral, or ^popular’ measure, but the strong feel- 
ings of discontent without its w^lls arc to be borne in mind, 
and the exiTuordiiiary rapidity with which its ranks were in- 
cn^asiiig. Their labours were not brought to a close until 
1 854. In common with all the colomcs of the group, they 
decided tbaft two Houses were tet replace the old Colonial 
‘ Legislative Assembly.’ Tliose of Victoria were to be wholly 
representative. Some of tlie ndglibouring colonies still re- 
tained the * nominee ’ principle in their Upper Houses ; and 
Victoria, as an equipoise, affixed the high qualification of 
5,000/. ill real estate to a seat in its Upper House — indeed, • 
10,000/. was proposed, and hist by a casting vote. In all other 
respects, we siudl find no difference worth recording in the con- 
stitutions of the other colonies. Another very important safe- 
guard of the Upper House was lliat its constitution could bo 
changed only by the vote of two-thirds of its own members — 
not only actually in attendance, but forming the body. But 
for this provision, in all prol^bility the Upper House would 
liavc been whoUy swept away jm the periods of ohsnge which 
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followed. Persons qualified to vote in the election of members 
to tlie Upper House were belong to the learned jwofession, 
or to possess real jiropcrty to the amount of 500/. 

As the working ])ortion, however, of the Cohmies' legislative 
niaohincr}', the constitution of the Lower House deiuanda more 
particular attention. It consisted of sixty seats, to each of which 
was attached a property-qualification of 300/. in real jcstatc. 
The mode of election for members of the Lower House was, in 
ail respects, similar to tha1> at present in force throughout the 
United Kingdom, and the franchise was placed at the same 
amount. A rc-<1ivision of electoral districts was made, and a 
much nearer approximation to an ccpial ]n‘o|iortion between 
seats and jiojmlation effected. Of the Ministry of the da\, 
four at least were to be members of the Lower House. 
Hitherto the only form in which the ininriplc of rcsiM»nsibility 
found footing in the ]Mditical admiuistruiion of the Colonic^ 
centred in the Governor. The Governor <»f each colony wa^ 
responsible to the Home Office. Perhaps the most important 
change which now took place consisted in a coinidcte transfer 
of this responsibility. Prom the frovernor and the lloinc 
Office it was shifted to tlic local ^Ministry and the local l*ar- 
liamcnt. The Ministry tverc to be anstvcrablc to the llousi* 
alone, and the House was to be anstvcrable to its constituencies. 
The Crown was to resign its coiiti*ol over the public lands : 
revenues arising from aw sources were t«> revert to the Colonics 
'~a moderate Civil List alone excepted ; ' and all C*o1onia] 
patronage was to^ be transfcrrctl from the Home Office to the 
local Ministry. 

Such were the main features of each new' plan of self-govern- 
ment which the various colonies of the group laid before the 
Home country; and, as such, they received the Royal Assent 
witiioiit any mr)dificalion — the Cniwn reserving the right of 
veto only in cases where its jiiivileges w'cre affected, or the 
general interests of the Empire at sts^e. 

The new Constitution Act of Victoria arrived in the c<ilony 
in 1855, and immediate ste|>s were taken to put its jirinciplcs 
into actual practice. Refore, however, a single {ireliininary 
measure could be adopted, the new ' reforms/ whidi were cloh<‘ 
at hand, idready made their urgency known. To the old 
Legislative Assembly was ciitinisted the carrying out of tlie 
vanouB ste|)s necessary for the formation of the new Houses of 
Pftrllamcnt by wrhich it wus to be supplanted ; and it was now 
ttioved within its walls that vote by Rallot should be substituted 
tlie ordinary method at cle^ions of members which tlie 
jd[!!onstitution Act had copied |roin the Home country. The 
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motion ivas carried^ and the Ballot became part of the Colonial 
Constitution. The Ministry, naturally desirous to defer all 
important changes to the meeting of the new Colonial Parlia- 
ment, resigned on the adverse vote. The Governor, too, the 
last of the navy captains of the old system — weighed down l»y 
the cares of a transition new and, in many respects, distasteful 
to him — fell ill, and died. Thus circumstances, in reality ao- 
cidcntsil in themselves, caused the new form of Constitutional 
(Tovemment to be inrnwluced into Itfae colony with some ini- 
pediiiiciits. Perhaps, however, those circumstances were not 
entirely useless in more severely testing the new method of 
noting at elections during times of great political excitement. 
j\iiy examination of the general principles of the Ballctt is en- 
tirely beyond the sco]>e of our present subject. But, agreeably 
to oiir purpose to notice each departure from the principles of 
the English Constitution, as fr«»m time t(» time engi'aftcd on 
the Australian system, we shall here jmuse for a moment to 
inquire into its working throughout tlic Colonies. 

The argument most frequently put forward in favour of the 
Balh»i is the freedom of choice which it gives to the elector in 
recording his vote. It would be difficult to select a portion of 
British soil more singularly iiiisuitcd to such an argument than 
the .Viistralian Colonies. Intimidation and bribery are the 
two principal means whereby a perfect freedom of choice, in 
a ]Hilitical sense, may be taken front the elector. Intimi- 
dation naturally divides itself iuto two kinds: that which a 
))orson in some superior ]Misitiou — od a landlord or employer 
—may exercise; and the mere passing intimidatioii of the 
iiioh. Laud, throughout the Australian Colonies, has passed 
inti' ])rivate hands diix^c.tly from the Cnmn ; and — since the 
Cr<»wn has resigned its title — directly from the local Office of 
i^iiblic Lands. And though doubtless, in process of time, 
large tracts will pass by subdivision fn)m ]>rivatc hand to 
private hand, yet bodies of small tenancies are, for the fol- 
lowing reasons, iinlikcdy to become a feature of Australian 
colonisation. The nature of the soil renders it unsuitable for 
very small holdings ; it is the great desire of the emigrant to 
buy ‘ out and out.,’ and erect his dwelling, however humble it 
may be, on freehold ground ; and the immeasurable background 
lying behind the holders of settlement will, for centuries, enable 
tiim to do so directly from the Office of Public Lands. The case 
of the employer of labour may not, perhaps, be put so strongly ; 
yet it may be put strongly. In a country of such vast extent, 
and resources in pn)cess of active development, labour will for 
many years maintain tlie independent position which it now 
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holds ; and the goldfields always leave o])cn a field of employ- 
inent in wlilcli the lalMiurcr may be his own master, l^'hcre, 
tihrongliout the Colonies, the balance of mutual dependence 
between emjdoycr and emjiloyed has hitherto swerved from the 
equi])oise, it has invariably been in favour of the employed ; 
and the interests which the capitalist has at stake allow him 
little exercise of extraordinary authority in a limited labour- 
market. There seems no occasion for us to cuter into any 
examination of the second kind of intimidation, namely, mob 
intimidation. It is strictly temporary and evanescent in its 
nature, and, where exercised, is in all cases directed against the 
previously-expressed opmions and character «of tlie elector, 
without reference to the vote which he has just recorded, and 
which, in a well-arranged hustings, ought scarcely to leak out 
before it has spent its fury. It is the present fury of a mob 
wdiich the elector desires to shun ; and few men arc infiiienced 
in their votes under fear that their windows may Ik* sina>hed next 
year, or next 'week. There is no probability that the Australian 
Colonies will be w'holly excm})t from such temporary outbursts, 
but wc do not see how the ilallot can more completely nica't 
them than the ordinary method of voting under projier regu- 
lations. 

It is doubtful whether, under any circumstances, the Ballot 
vrciuld prove any considerable check on bribery. N<itwith- 
standing periods of cotisidcralde ]Kditical excitement, men of 
substance have not shown in Australia any'stroug inclination 
to take part in |Mllitical liie ; and the Inclination, even stronger 
during tlie earlier years of Constitutional Gt»\ criuncnt, has 
since somewhat diminished. As we shall presently sue, a seat 
ill the House confers no patronage, no social position, anil pre- 
cludes its occa]Mmt from hopixig fur any advaticenient in the 
jmblic service. Under these circumstances, it is ilot w'onderful 
that capital should be attracted rather to the many openings in 
the commercial and industtial world than to the very banen 
one of buying up electors. 

When, however, we have said that the ordinary arguments 
]>ut forward in favour of the Ballot are peculiarly iiia]iplicablc 
to these Colonies, we have said all that can be ikirly uiged 
againot it since its introduction on Australian soil. Whatever 
[lerktrls of excitement the Colonies may have witnessed, the 
polling-day has invariably been one of decorum and order. 
Undw the Electoral Act, the consdtuencieB, during a general 
.emetion, arc divided inU) three batches, and, between the polling 
ox the 'first and third batch, an interval of forty days may 
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aiiotlicr cliaiicc of obtaining a seat; but, in each constituency, 
poUing is strictly limited to a single day. The mode of ope- 
ration is exceedingly simple. On the morning of the polling- 
day, tlie ballot-boxes, securely locked, are distributed by the 
retuniiiig-officcr among his deputies. Betireen the hours of 
ten and fimr, tlic elector repairs to the nearest booth within his 
electoral district. Here the retumin^-officer, or one of his 
deputies — in the presence of the scrutmeers of each candidate 
— as(‘.crtainB his identity ^vith the pci^m named on the electoral 
roll, and is empowered to administer an oath to him on any doubt 
arising thereon. The elector tlieu receives a slip of paper on 
which the names of the candidates are jirinted, with which he 
I'ctires to an unoccupied room or stall. Here he finds writing 
materials, and he draws a pen or pencil through the names ot' 
all the candidates whom he rejects, leaving untouched as many as 
he is (Mititled to vote for. The {uijier is to bear no other writing 
4)r mark, and all papers having a greater number <xf names un- 
crossed than the electoral district is em|)owered to return to 
Parliament are Habsecpientiy rejected. He now re-enters tlic 
roturning-oiHccr’s riKHii. and drf>j)s his jHiper into the ballot- 
box : with which his jMirtion of the work of representative 
governiucnt terniiiiatcs. At four clock, at w'hich hour of the 
polling-day all reciirding of votes ends throughout the district, 
the ballot-boxes arc token from tbe various booths, and lodged 
in the ofiice <if the proper officer a])iK>iirt;cd to examine them, in 
whose ]M>sscssio]i *i»f course the keys have rcmainc^d. With 
tlic more iniuuto details of the muehifiery to prevent fraud wc 
need n4»t delay the reailer, save to state that, during the eight 
years the Ibiliot has been now on its trial in the Australian 
(.'olt lilies, they seem to have accomplished the object in view. 
A cou}ilc of years ago the Minist^ of tlie day attempted to 
add a further' safeguard by obli|ring the retuming-afficcr to affix 
to eaeh ballot-paper, before banding it to the elector, the 
number ojiposite to his name on the electoral roil. On a strong 
feeling, however, of ojiposition being exhibited througlioul 
the colony, the clause was exjmnged from their new Electoral 
Act 

In tliis manner tlie first Parliament of the colony under 
self-government was elected by means of the Ballot, and the 
principle is still maintained throughout the Colonies without 
any modification wordi rccoi'ding. The next important change 
which w'G find is the addition of eightccxi seats to the Lower 
House, with a still nearer approximation, in the electoral divi- 
sions, to a just proi^rtiou between |)opulation aud parliamentary 
representation. The property qu^fication for mmnbmrs of the 
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same House is now swept away ; and complete Manhood 
Suffrage is the next feature which is added to Australian scH- 
govemment. Bapid as these changes were, they even suffered 
somewhat of delay from the grand and all-absorbing subject 
which enga^d every attention, namely, the * land question.' 
It was only m the pauses between each fruitless effort to pass 
a Land Bill that the House felt the full force of the pressure 
from without, and incorporated into its constitution each ne^v 
item of the 'jpopular’ programme. It is, therefore, wholly 
beside the subject to enter into any examination of the reasons 
which induced the old Legislative Assembly, or the Ht»iiic 
authorities, to launch the Colonies on such a leourse. What- 
ever might be the first rude outline of a constitution conferred 
oil them, into the present form it would have rauidly shaped 
itself. The Ballot, indeed, has appeared to us to he no nece^- 
sary saf^uard on Australian soil. But, in the whole range 
between the strictly aristocratic form of government i>f a 
former period and that under pure Manhocnl Suffrage of the 
present, no intermediate stage short <if Manhoo<l Suffrage can 
he ]K)inted out, at which it could be reasonably expected that 
the peculiar elements of Australian colonisation would pause. 
Towards the latter days of this aristocratic form of government, 
tlic ruling party had already found itself in a very considerable^ 
minority, with deq> discontent everywhere outside its rank-. 
SupiKirt^ mainly by^the Home authorities, its position wa.<^ 
strictly that which mathematicians recognise as * unstable cqui- 
* librium,’ and, losing such support, it quickly yielded before 
the vastly preponderating tide of new colunisatiem which the 
gold diseovcricB brought with them. It would be idle, therc- 
fiire, to diseuss the policy which assisted the colonists to arrive 
at such a form of self-government. It is a far more important 
question to consider how such a form has done th*e work of the 
country, and what promiBC of future work it holds out. 

And to begin with the Upper House, which the greater 
])rcssuro on its working partner has compelled ns to leave 
unnoticed. In common with the British American Coloiiic'^', 
the Australian j^niip evinced considerable hesitation in the 
constitutions which tn^ gave to their Upper Houses. Some 
members of the group wholly retained the * nominee ’ principle, 
under which scats were filled by the Crown. The colony of 
Victoria compromised the matter, while making its Upper 
House entirely representative, by affixing the high qualifi- 
cation of 3,()()02, in real estate to each seat. It was not thought 
that this portion of tihe Legislature could permanently resist 
any considerable pressure brought to bear ujnm it, and it was 
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only lioped that it might dday, and pcNSsibly modify, hasty 
attempts at legislation. In tids hope, the Colonies which 
a<lo)>t^ the ^ nominee ’ principle in their Upper Houses have 
fared worse. The Houses themselves have ceased to be re- 
ganled as working portions of the Legislature ; and an ungra* 
cious resistance to * popular ’ measures has been terminated by 
the addition of new seats to the body. The r^resentative 
Houses have hitherto shown themselves equally powerless to 
resist the main features of a demociUac form of government, 
though, in matters of minor detail, they have made a more 
effectual opposition. Thus, in the colony of Victoria, State 
aid to the various religious denominationB, a provision dating 
US far back as 1836, and the cause of some heartburning 
throughout the Colonies, has been retained, though rejected 
•Ncvcrfd times by the Lower House; a proposition to awanl 
payment to members of Parliament has for some time lain in 
abeyance, and several Land and Education Bills have come to 
a similar end in the U])per House. It is scarcely doubtful, 
however, that a pressure from outside, which has so completely 
moulded the constitution of the Lower House, can long be 
without its effect on the Up]^. And, indeed, it is difficult 
to imagine that a deliberative hody — raised by nothing except 
the accidental circumstance of weidth (one carrying no respect 
u ith it ill the Australian mind) above the vast mass of mcir 
ftdlow-colonists — will occupy for any very long time the un- 
gracious jx>sition 6f a mere drag-chain on the legislation of 
the day. The colonial Upper Houses must be regaracd as in a 
transition state ; and the transition must be to a more * popular ’ 
cMln^titution, if they would take any active part in forming the 
law.s of the land, or moulding the Australian future. 

In the meantime, the immense mass of legislation, required 
in a new and ramdly-rising country, entirely fell upon the 
Lower House, and it may be interesting to inquire how it has 
discharged the task. In fairness, we must bear in mind the 
great mfficultics which lay in its way in the prosecution of 
this task. These impediments were threefold : — the opposition 
of the Upper House, the constitutional changes in the form of 
self-government which we have just recounted, and the pro- 
tracted and all-absorbing difficulties of the * land question.* 

Having, in a recent Number *, reviewed the methods whidi 
the various Colonies have taken of dealing with their public 
lands, we shall now pass on to other subjects of ^neral legis- 
lation. Education demands the primary place. The Colonies 
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l)Ossessed, at an early period of their existence, a system ol' 
}iriinary education, known as the Denominational System. 
Unde/ this system, the State entrasted to the heads of the 
various reli^ous denonainationB an annual sum for the sup])ort 
and maiiaj^cment of primary schools. The sum was allocated 
on the basis of population, and the Board maintained a system 
of inspection ; but, in all other respeots, the details were U*fl 
to the management of the clergy. Tlie sdiool-hoiisc w'as 
built on Church ground, and the schoolmaster was ap^Kiintcd 
and dismissed by the clergyman. Such a system was not altr»- 
gether without its advantages. In addition to the visits of the 
Board inspectors, few and far between, tlic country schools 
were under the daily supervision of the resident clergyman, — 
school districts were organised by him in new anil thinly-peopled 
localities, — and, in a country where lay jiatrons were difliciilt 
to be obtained, and took no active ])art wh- n obtained, the 
clerical patron was not unacquainted %vith school routine, and. 
in most cases — and to a much greater extent than in the llonie 
country — hod himself exercised tlie office of sch<K)lfna<ter al 
some period of his life. In actual practice, however, tlie&e 
advantages were found to be very much overbalanced. Chieily, 
the expenses became so multiplied as to threaten, notwitli- 
staiiding the utmost liberality d the S^ate, t<i bring the whole 
machinery of primary education to a stand-stiU. llic variou'^ 
religious bodies, and more especially the dissenting bodies, 
have evinced veiy considerable actirity throughout the Aus- 
traliaTi Colonies. Whatever direction settlement has taken, it 
has been quickly followed by the appointment of clergyiiicii 
of the various denominations, and the celebration of the ]>iiblii* 
offices of religion; and, as each clergynuin possessed the 
right of nominating teachers and of calling on die It^ducation 
Board tor the necessary funds, he lost no time' in doing so. 
Indeed, in most casd^ the school-buildings were used for die 
purposes of divine seVrice, and the exercise of patronage wa> 
an additional induc.ement for activity. In this manner tlie 
more rude outline of a town was found to possess its four, 
and even six small primary schools within a stone's throw 
of each other. It is not to be wondered at if, under such a 
svstem, the schools were inefficient, the masters ill-paid, and 
the whole scholastic machinery — ^which might have been used 
s(> axlviintagcously in large buildings and under a proper stall' 
of teachers— uselessly frittered away in so many minute sub- 
divi.-'ion'^. 

Suf li was thp condition of primary education when the sys- 
tem ot self-government whose course w'c have been tracing came 
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into being, and the new Legislatiirc applied itself witli assiduity 
to remedy its delects. Their efforts^ however, raised a most 
determined and, for several years, invincible opporition from 
the clergy. Even more strenuously than at home, a purely 
denominational system was put forwanl by them as alone com- 
patible with the necessary religious culture of youth, — though, 
at home, the existence m a State religion is a very consider- 
able check on tlic excessive multiplication of sectarian schools. 
And all overtures for a combined 'system, or for a secular 
system in which the dergy would co-operate by undertaking 
the religion, s instruction of the members of their respective 
flocks, were meft by their firm resistance. Several education 
bills were intriKluced into the Lower House, and were there 
abandoned, or thrown out in the Upper House. The lay 
p(»pulatioii showed 1 heir indifference to a purely denominational 
system by sending their children. Irrespective of sectarian con- 
siderations, to whatever local school gave the best secular in- 
struction ; but it was judged inexpedient to force any new 
system on the country in the face of so uncompromising an 
o]>positioi] from the religious instructors of the people. Balked 
ill its efforts to obtain the co-operation of the clergy, the Legis- 
lature cTiteml u]»on a new course. The Irish National system 
of education was the one which had chiefly rec*ommcnded itself 
to all, save the clerical liody, as most suited to take the place 
of the dciioiniiiaticaial syst^ at work throughout the country ; 
and it, or some veiy near miHlification of it, was sought to 
be inlroduced in the various bills we have just referred to. 
Unalde to carry out these views, the House now left the 
denominational system to its supporters — making, however, iio 
diminution in the annual vote to it — and jiassed an Act esta- 
blishing a Board, in all respects similar to the National Board 
of Irclainl, ivlth an adequate endowment. In this manner it 
was hopetl that the schools of the new Board would in time 
sup])laiit tln»se of the old. No such result, however, t(n)k 
place. The small inefficient schools of each village merely 
fiiund another added to their number, while the various local 
rivalries and jealousies were far from being diminished by the 
change. The two Boards went into opposition from the coin- 
menceinont. 'Fhey established separate training-schools — their 
two staffs of inspectors travelled the same roads ; indeed, in 
many instaTiccs, the National inspector came and overturned 
the work of the Denominational inspector; the Denominational 
inspe.ct<»r returned and overturned the work of liis opponent. 

One ;ulvantage, indeed, resulted from the keen rivalry 
whicli the denominational system maintained with itself, anil 
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with the new system. A very large proportion of the school 
population was found in actual attendance. But little more 
could be urged in favour of the experiment. Notwithstanding, 
hon'ever, their failure to establish a more combined system, 
the Legislature — with the full approval of the country — 
exhibited an exceeding liberality in the cause of primary 
education. Before the colony of Victoria had reached ^the 
tenth year of its independent existence, the annual Parlia- 
mentary grant for primar5^ education hail risen to the sum of 
120,000/., — ^a sum which, taking ]>opulation for population, is 
equivalent to the enormous annual grant of five millions from 
the House of Commons for the primary seheols of England 
alone, or close on eight millions for those of the United 
Kingdom. In the older colony of New South Wales, in 
which a precisely similar course — curious that course is — 
had been followed, the annual Education vo^<' rose to a corro- 
s^amdingly large amount Yet, notwithstanding this very 
great liberality on the part of the Legislature, a system so 
inherently extravagant was unable to bring its expenses 
w'ithin its income, and there were few years in which both 
Boards did not come before the House in a supplementary 
estimate. In 1861, we find the colony of Victoria voting 
125,000/. for the annual expenses of ]>rimary education, but 
before the year had elapsed the Denominational Board had 
entered into arraugemdnts to the extent of 105,000/., and tlie 
National Board to that of 50,343/. It became apiKireiit to all 
that, in the gradual extension of inland settlement, primary 
education must cither lag behind or exhaust the entire colonial 
revenue. Accordingly, in 1862, the House entered on a more 
determined step. By the Education Act of that year, the 
two rival Boards were abolished, and one uniform system 
established throughout the colony. The Act Is little more 
than a reconstruction of the late National system from the 
combined elements of itself and its rival, and, indeed, the 
National system of Ireland has been in all respects closely 
followed. Not less than four hours each week-day are to be 
exclusively devoted to secular instruction; the position and 
emoluments of masters have been improved, and they are 
brought under a more complete classification according to 
merit. According to this classification, they receive from the 
Board salaries varying from 100/. to 300/. per annum, and 
fees from pupils — which range from 1^. to 2s. per week — 
add about an equal amount to their incomes: any approach 
to the free system of the United States or the Canadas 
being entirely discountenanced, — much, we believe, to the 
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axlvniita^c of ]mblic education. No diminution has been made 
in the annual vote of the Legislature ; and, on the whole, wc 
arc inclined to think that the primary school and its teacher 
of these Colonics will now take a far more deserving jiosltion, 
and one which the supporters of state education in the Home 
(*ountr 3 ' have long despaired of. If this is a result which it 
has taken tlic Colonics some time to arrive at, t)ie delay is to 
be attrllmted to the difficulties which the clergy thrmv in the 
way, and by no means to the Legislature or the country, 
which liave shown an early anxiety on the subject, and con- 
tin iicil to afford most liberal aid in tlic midst of much tempo- 
rary dlsapix>intQiciit. 

In the progi'css of an iippcr or high-school system, the 
Colonics have experienced no such delays and disappointments, 
though unable to free themselves entirely from tlic denomi- 
national clement. At an early period of representative govern- 
nient, the House voted a sum of money for the building and 
eiidowincnt of grammar scbinds. The fund -was transferred to 
the heads of the various religious denominations— in the ])ro- 
]iortion of the census population — who ajipolnted trustees for 
its nianagcmcnt. By those, very efficient and handsome build- 
ings have been erected in suitable localities ; properl3'’-quallficd 
miistcrs have been selected, and necessary rules drawn up. 
AVitli these*, however, their denominational character in a great 
ineusurc terminates. The scIkhiIs arc,' indeed, known by the 
iiaint's of the religious bodies to wliich they belong, hut they 
rcci‘i\ e pujiils irrespective of hcct, and the iiistructioii is of a 
very superior order. School charges are alsmt the same as 
th(»sc of the great public schends of England, and they have 
endeavoured to ropy all that is most commendable in those 
tiinc-hoiioiired institutions. Already they furnish their annual 
supfilies to tlic new universities. 

Ill their universities, however, the Colonics Iiave been iiblc 
entirely to shake off the denominational clement. The uni- 
versities of Melbourne and Sydney arc einpow^ered to grant 
degrees in arts, law, and medicine ; and by recent letters patent 
their degrees take rank with those of the Home universities. 
These institutions have taken care that so distinguished 
ail honour should not be abused ; and, indeed, some of their 
alumni have taken very high ^Misitions in the more imjiurtant 
Home competitive examinations. Schools of law, medicine, 
and engineering have been attached, and are now largely 
attended. Indeed, the whole mai'hincry for supplying the 
learned professions with new colonial material is now in full 
working and very efficient order ; and the field of remuneration 
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u a large and raindly-increasiiig one. As some compensation 
for excluding the deuouiinatioiial element fn)in the uuiversitieK, 
the religious Inidies have been allovod to affiliate colleges of 
their onn, and fixau these the ranks of the colonial clergy are 
beginning to be recruited. 

Our limits will not }>ermit us to enter intti any detailed 
notice of the public libraries, museums, and other institutions 
of a kindred nature, which the various Legislatures have 
endowed in a very liberal manner — annexing rules which 
afford peculiar facilities for their use and enjoyment by all 
clas<es of their fellow-colordsts. One feature, however, of the 
Public Library of lilclbouriic we e^aimot wholly ]mss over. 
At ten o'clock in the morning the doors are thrown open, and 
arc not closed until ten oVlock at night. No preliminary regu- 
lation of any kind is imi>osed tm rcailers. who have direc‘t 
access to the shelves, without the medium of the librarian or hi.^ 
assistants, unless tlicy choose to call on them. Such a rule is. 
w'e fear, w-hcdly inapplicable in any jK^rtitui c»f the rnitod 
Kiiigilom. and w-e mention it merely to indicate the experi- 
ment< in 'popular’ legislation which the Colonies havcentercil 
ii])on. Extreme decorum reigns throiigliout this entire huihling, 
and no abuse lias yet discovered itself of the trust reposed in 
all classes of the ctdonists. The number of volumes U already 
large, and exceedingly well cbohcn ; and a lilieral I’ariiaiiieiitary 
grant enables the trustees to make monthly additions of the 
current literature of £un>i»c and America. 

From Educatibii and 'its cognate institution.^, we procc^ed tc* 
Public Works. A gradually extending franeliisc, it will be 
inferred, would natursJly lead to a corrcspdnding extension in 
works of public utility, and the Australian Colonics will be 
found ti> fiiiiiish an unusually strong instance in ]»oint. In 
truth, the predecessors of representative government had left 
all the work to be done. Sydney, indeed, by means of its 
supply of penal labcnir, had been considerably iiu]>rovcd, 
and some main lines of road ojiciied inland irom it ; but tlm 
outipng districts of New South Wales even were wofully 
neglected ; and, on the discovery of gold, the cities and towns 
of all the other colonics stood in the midst of absolute and 
untracked wildernesses. It cost more money to convey a 
shiphtad of goods from the bay to Melbourne than from Eng- 
land to the bay. The carriage of a single ton from Melbourne 
to the g(»ldfields varied from 100/. to 200/. : and the strictly 
pastoral state in which the lands had been previously kept 
obliged the inland settler to procure everything, sav<i beef and 
mutton, from the seaboaixL Owing to ])eculiar circumstances, 
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too, the task of improvement was thrown wholly on the 
new governments. In addition to a very extensive system of 
public ruadsj the Colonics have now constructed several main 
lines of railways. The light cheap system of the United 
States IlncH was suggested ; but, on consideration, the works 
were entirely restrict^ to those of a solid and permanent 
character. It would be difficult witliiii the United Kingdom 
to find more excellent specimens of workmaiishi]) than are 
exliibited on most of these colonial lines. The suiiace of the 
country has not been found entirely favourable to the con- 
struction of railways, and works of engineering skill and 
considerable cefst are occasionally to be met. This, combined 
with a high rate of labour, has caused railroad-communication 
to be ejected at a somewhat large imtlay ; but the colonists 
have gained, iu return, a ra]udly-decrcascd cost of carriage. 
These works have, for the first time, obliged tlie Colonies to 
enter the London money-market, and to burden tliemsclves 
u-ith a public debt. They have borrowed, altogether, about 
sixteen millions — with provision, however, to rc])ay uitliin tlic 
next twenty years or so. Tliis is the only instance in wliich 
the Colonies have been unaldc to meet the outlay on works of 
public impn>voniciit by their ordinary annual revenue, but the 
cx]iense.s of inland carriage ]lrc^scd so cnorimtuisly on the set- 
tlers that the measure W'^ould appear ti» have been a wise one. 

Telegraphic eouimu nictation claims the next attention after 
ruilrnjHls, and here again the Logi>laturc was obliged to step 
ill. The whole of the eastern group of Cohuiies now exhibit a 
cuniplcte netwiwk of the telegraphic wire, radiating from all its 
cities and chief to^s. An efibrt was msule to link Tasmania 
on to the group by moans of a submarine cable. The cable 
was inuiul to answer for a while, lint cvciitmilly became out of 
order, and is now silent, lliis, however, is jirobably attributable 
to our imperfect knowledge of submarine telegrajihy when met 
by more than ordinary difficulties, and not to any remissncas on 
the |Nirt of the Colonies. 

From the exertions of the Colonies themselves to facilitate 
coinmiinicatioii, wo may here for a momeut step aside to con- 
sider what interest they ]H»ssess in similar works carried ou 
outside their bounds. Our readers are aware that active prepa- 
rations have for some time been in progress to connect Englwd 
with India by means of the telegraphic wire, and we may now 
confidently expect that all difficulties in the way are on the eve 
of removal. There is already a very complete network established 
throughout the Indian Empire, and it will only remain for the 
Australian Colonies to be attached to the most acceasiUe jximt of 
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India. The new colony of Queensland is now actively extend- 
ing the inter-colonial network to the north of Australia ; and 
between the north of Australia and India it is stated that the 
intermediate shallour seas and islands present no difficulties for 
the completion of the line. Indeed the islands of Sumatra and 
Java occupy more than half of the intennediate distance, and 
already possess a telegraphic system of their own; and the 
complete string of islands which stretch from the north of 
Sninatra to India (knoum as the Andamans), and fnan the south 
of Java to the Australian continent (known as the Timor 
group), would doubtless afford facilities for crossing the reinain- 
iiig iK>rtioiis of the distance. Indeed, could \hc Australians 
succeed in reaching Sumatra, it is more than probable that the 
Indian Company' would be induced to meet them there. 

Having done so much for internal communication, the 
Lc^skturc w'as next obliged to turn its attention to the im- 
portant question of Water. During long ]>criods of drought 
water on the goldfields was found to fail, ])roducing aiery 
serious falling-off in the supjdy of g«»Id — the extraction of which 
from the soil has hitherto been accomplished only by means of 
water. Melbourne, too, was obliged to draw its water-siiji}»l]es 
from the Yarra, and the Legislature took in hand to provide si 
less objectionable source. This latter gigantic undertaking has 
consumed upwards of acmillion of money, but MellK>ume is now 
in all probsihility the best sup])lied city in tlic British Empire. 
Thc^rarious publjc buildings, tix>, early claimed atteiiti(»-!. So 
suddenly was an immense accumulation of work poured u]Km 
all the various government offices, that the acoominodation was 
found wholly insufficient, and ])rivate buildings were rented by 
the Government at enormous expense. Under this pressure, it 
was obliged to jiroceed with the erection of tlie various govern- 
ment offices required in a new state, and a style ivas adopted 
somewhat more in accordance with the youthful promise of the 
country than the actual exigencies of the time ; in consequence 
of which, some of these public buildings arc still in process of 
completion. 

From public, offices to public servants is but a step. It will 
he readily imagined that the old s^^stem of Home-appointments 
was ill-preparra for the sudden tide of settlement which the 
gold discoveries brought with them,* and the severe strain to 
wliich they put the civil service of the Colonics. The new 
LegislatUTCH enlarged thdr public departments to meet the 
exigency in the best manner they could ; but so sudden was 
the strain, s<» large the requirements, and so little suitable much 
of the matcnal at hand, that the Civil Service grew large before 
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it bcj^aii to grow systematic;. Xor did the early pressure on the 
new Legislatures, and their efforts to set their own houses in 
order, permit them to apiJi^oach the work of management in the 
public offices for some years. In the single colony of Victoria 
alone the expenses of the Civil Service had swelled to the 
enormous annual amount of 3,583,598/., while a very able 
Report of the Commissioners apijointcd to inquire into its con- 
dition states: — 

* There is no rule as to appointments ; no rale as to promotion ; 
no rule as to dismissals ; no rule as to leave of absence ; no rule as 
to superannuation. There are few defined degrees of rank, there is 
no uniform corrc;spondeuco between salary and duty, and there are 
\ ariations of salary betwesen officers of equal rank who perform 
similar duties. Although, according to the theory of our Constitu- 
tion, the Civil Service is a uniform body under the control of the 
Ouvernor, assisted by a Council composed of the political chief officcra 
of the various departments into which the service is divided, yet, 
from the absence of any formal regulations, the service has practi- 
cally become fragmentary, and is split up into small departmental 
subdivisions, each of which regards itself as distinct from even 
kindred offices.* 

Nor 'ivorc tliesc the only evils. That dependence on the 
(joAcrmnent of the day, which lum become so marked a feature 
i)f the American scheme, lias been wholly excluded from the 
Civil Service of the Australian Colonies ; but it will be naturally 
expected that a House yearly becoming more democratic, and 
subject b) a very severe democratic jircssurc from witliout, 
shtmld uarr4»wly inspect the estimates, lif this manna*, the 
whole civil ser^ceof the Colonies was passed in annual review, 
office by office ; and, when the spirit of economy was strong 
upon the House, it was impossible to say what salary might 
be ])ounced upon, and seriously decreased, or even wholly 
abolished. * From the uiiccrtmnty,* continues the Report 
from which wc have just quoted, * as to the nature and extent 

* of tlie reductions whieli the Lqi^lature may tliink fit to make 
"*' in any session, no public servant can in any year tell what 

* his income the following year will be, or 'whetlicr he will 
^ have any income at all. It is needless to detail the incon- 

* vcnience and loss to the public, the distress of mind and the 
^ embarrassment to the individual officers, which such a state of 
' things occasions, or its consequences in a small community, 

* in which attention is naturally attracted more to the officer 

* than the office.’ When the various constitutional changes 
wdiieli we have rapidly ]iassed in review liad to a great ex- 
tent been effected, the Legislature at length approached tliis 
most important task. A Civil Service Act^ embodying the 
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ftu^geBtions of the Commissioners was ]uissc(l, and tlie House 
resigned its annual ins]>eetioii of individual salaries. The 
clucf features of this Act may be briefly summed uju Kach 
member of the Ministry has one or more ol* the public depart- 
ments placed under his charge. Eacli defiartment is ])rovidtHl 
with a head, whose iKisition is entirely uninfluenced by the 
political changes of the day ; and, in a country where iM)litical 
changes are not nnfrequciit, it nill )>e secii how necessary 
such a provision becomes.* All members of the Civil Ser\ice 
hold office qvamdiu sc hene tfisserint^ and obtain pixmiotion 
subject to regulation. The eorn|M?titivc system has boon iiitrc»- 
duced into all offices which were considered tot fairly admit of 
the principle ; but .appointments to every office tliroughout 
the Be^^^cc must be drawn fnmi a test list. In furtherance of 
this latter ]>rovision, the university has lent its assistance, and 
all candidates for tlic Civil Service must now hold the cer- 
tificate of its board of cxaniinerb. In addition, the Act makes 
ample prodsion for siipemnnuation, leave f»f ahscurc. fines, 
punishments, and dismissals. The whole system is now found 
to work with much greater ^ati'^faction ImiiIi to the public and 
the officers themselves, while a more strict adherence to classi- 
fication has been found to eft'ect a very considerable* annual 
saving — amounting, in one colony alone, to a quarter c»f a 
million of money. 

The very imiiortant ifubject of self-defence is one wliich the 
Colonies hlave been slow in apforoaching. They dealt, indeed, 
in a liberal maxindr with the Imperial troops entrusted to them, 
and were not behindhand in following the I'lj^ie country in 
organising a Volunteer system ; Imt they left their harlnjiirs 
wholly unprotected, and entered into no pfnnancnt arrange- 
ments with the English Cjlov<»mment on the subject of Im- 
perial aid. In this unsatisfactory state matters have remained 
down to a very recent period. Indeed, the lmf>erial des|>atcli 
of 1863 may be taken as the first decisive movement, in this 
despatch, the late lamented Duke of Newcastle proposed that 
the protection of the Australian seas should fall solely on the 
Imperial fleet, and that the Colonies should concentrate all 
their attention on harbour and inland defence. For tliis latter 
purpose, he further proposed that England should supply each 
colony with a few companies of trained men— -to serve as a 
nuHcus for a larger body— on payment of 40/. per annum for 
each soldier, without distinction of rank. No objections of 
^om^t liave lieen raised to this proposal, and the various 
De^siatores have entered on the necessaiy steps towards fid- 
BUing their ix)rtion of it. Batteries and pontoon rafts liave 
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licoii cnvcicd at tlic oiiiraiice oi* tlic chief harbours, and a 
liberal ^rant lias boon made ibr ^uns of a heavv calibre to 
ami thoni ; similar grantsi. have followed for the piircliase of 
ir<m-]>lat(Hl vessels. In addition to these stejis, the Volunteer 
f'or(*e, already established throiiglioiit the Colonies to the extent 
f»i‘ about 10.000 men, has underjrone a somewhat im]M3rtaut 
modification. In the chief colonies, it is now to be organised 
under rule^ similar to those of the Home militia. All enrolled 
arc to ree(*i\e pay during ^or\ic^^ they may lie applied to naval 
or inilitarv ]Hirposes as the exigencies of the case may demand, 
and in all cases of desert ion or dereliction of duty they arc to be 
dealt with iindev tlie Mutiny Aet. Under the railway system 
at ]»resent in ju'ogrc.^s of extension throughout the Colonies, 
these f<»reos may bo readily c^meciitrated ou any jioiiit *»f 
attack, and, iintlcr the guidance and cxiunple of Jongcr-dis- 
(dplincd t^»op^, there can be little, doubt that they will slmw 
their eflicicnev. Aggression fn»m any of the neighbouring 
countries is, (»f course, entirely out of tlie question, and we 
must look to the ^hore.s of Europe or Auicriea for the i)ossi- 
bility of an Australian invasion. The iiimiense difficulty, 
ho\\cver, of trans]K>rting any very iin|N>siiig force half round 
the glolic, would seem to limit efibrts in this direction to a 
mere marauding expedition, with which the present arrange- 
ments, ii‘com])lotely earned out, apjicar adequate to cope. 

It is uuuecc^^ary for us to ))ro]ong* our review of recent 
colonial lcgi>hi(iou, by enU^rbig iiit«» any detailed account of 
the various iiicusures wiiich have brought ^he goldfieUk to 
their presen i vyy elficiAt state ot‘ industry and order, — tlic 
iuuuici|Kil eiido\ment of inland towns, — the organisation of a 
iuctr((]Kiliinn and county jioliee,— the extension of the county- 
court system, — vritli other pro\ision8 fi»r local sclf-govermncnt 
in the inland districts. 

Wc have thus cndcaA'ourod to trace in wliat manner these 
various ('oluiiicts, under self-government, have set about putting 
their houses in oi'der. We have enumerated the difficulties 
whicli lay in their way, and we have enumerated the work 
which they have done under those diflSculties. In recount/- 
iug the difficulties, indeed, perluiiis we should have made 
mention of one v«y considerable element of success — namely,' a 
large and rapidly-increasing revenue. The colony of Vic,toria, 
which we have taken as tlie central figure of the group, opened 
its new Parliament mth a mcxlcst budget of a qumrter of a 
million. In a few years, its budget haxl risen to dose on 
four millions. JS'cw South Wales we may set down at about 
half that amount; South Australia at something over half 
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:i million ; Queensland at soinetlnnjr nuder lialf a million ; 
Xeiv Zealand at half a million ; Tasmania at a quarter of a 
million, and 'Western Australia at. 70, 000/. — ^^ving a total 
amount of between six and seven millions. Representative 
Government was, therefore, able to enter on its task with a 
well-filled purse, without pressing hardly on any ]x>rtion of the 
community. And here, perhaps, is the most fitting ofipor- 
tunity to introduce some notice of the financial position of 
these Colonies. ** 

About one-third of the annual revenues of the various 
members of the group is furnished by the sale of imblii* lands. 
Customs furnish another thinl. The main items of ( 'iistoms 
revenue ore sjnrits and tobacco, with an export duty of 1«. Or/, 
per oz. on gold. These, with a few very light rates on tea. 
sugar, beer, and some other articles, are the only duties n^eog- 
ntsed by the princijial members of the group. Latterly, how- 
ever, one or two of the smaller memliers — with New South 
Wales, however, notably at their head — have compIieatcHl an 
exceetlingly siiiqilc tarifi’ by adding duties tm some articles of 
English manufacture. The trades' population, too, of the 
larger members have not been w'anting in their effi>rts to urge 
a similar course on their fellow-colonists. They arc left, how- 
ever, in a very considerable minority by the agi'icnltural, and, 
more especially, the goldfields' populations, to whom the mea- 
sure would be wholly V)iie of loss. On the w'liole, tliere is no 
near probability that the Australian groiij> will j)ennit tliein- 
selves to follow hi tlie restrictive jiy^icy of America.* The 
remaining third of the public revenue arises from pastoral 
licences and assessment on stock, and a large* and rapidly 
increasing income from the Goveniinent railway and tele- 
graphic '‘ysteins, whose construction we have already referred 
to. These latter sources of income are already becoming 
too unwieldy for Government management, and it has been 
proposed to farm tliein to contractors, or joint-stock eoin- 


* Later advices exhibit even stronger demonstrations on the part 
of the trades’ population ; but we arc still of opinion that the agri- 
culturfd and goldfields’ populations will not submit to a restrictm* 
policy. Whether the experiment will be tried, will, however, depend 
on the social status of the Legislature. The more able and respect- 
able colojiists are sound to a man on tlie principles of Free Trade, 
but if they retire from public life, and give way to inferior men, a 
specious compromise with the inland and goldfields’ districts is not 

beyond the range of possibility. It is curious to mark bow the 
mativo positions of agricultural and manufacturing classes arc 
inverted at the nntipodos. 
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panics. No definite action has, however, yet taken place in the 
matter. 

With such difliciilties,and with such elements of success, the 
Australian Colonies embarked on the new career of self-^vern- 
ment : and, perhaps, not alt(^thcr without the apprehensions 
of observers. Wc think it will be readily conceded that, u]» 
to the iwcscnt, they have not shown themselves unqualified for 
the task which has been committed to them. In yielding; ttf> 
the ovenvhclming pressure of circumstances, it docs not appear 
that they have yielded unwisely ; nor, in the changes which 
constitutional government has undergone, can it be said that 
the business ct* tlic country has been neglected. It may, 
pcrha])s, be a more ungracious task, yet it is a most necessary 
one, to examine more minutely into the exact position at which 
we 110 W' leave constitutional government in the Colonics, and 
what arc the ])romiscs which it holds out in the future. Nearer 
home, we have had t4)o sad proof that a strict and watchful 
attention to developing the resources of a country, and great 
industrial .jinigress resulting therefrom, arc not incmnpatiblc 
with uns(»und ])rinci]dcs of self-government. Much of that 
wondei*ful internal dcvelojiment which the United States have 
exhibited is, doubtless, to be attributed to the hardy, energetic, 
restless races which have peopled them ; but, in all that could 
contribute to such development, the United States Government 
has nc\ or lagged behind its ])eople. Their * perfect neutrality ’ 
— conibined, dou1i)tle&s, with that unwritten law of Nations 
which ros])ccts infant con^munities — left Government and people 
unmole>te<l to follow' out the great system of internal progress 
and settlement which has been th6 admiration of the world. It 
was only when the great strain came — ^when Government and 
])co])le w’erc called upon to act in new and unusual circum- 
stances — that any unsoundness betrayed itself in actual practice. 
In a similar manner, the Home country has permitted the 
Australian Colonies to continue free from all external questions 
which might complicate their policy. They have been left un- 
disturbed to devclopc the resources of a great and rich land, 
and it wdll 1)e seen that up to the present time they have made 
no bad use of the opportunity. But it is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that complications will arise, both from outside and among 
themselves. It is inuK)ssible to picture to ourselves great 
nations, such as tliese Colonies give every promise to become, 
existing without periods of great trial ; and it is worth while 
to inquire wdiat preparations they are making to meet the 
strain. By whom, it may be asked, is the misiness of the 
country to be carried on ? 
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There is one ])cculiarity in English society, essential to the 
success of free institutions, which is not found to an equal 
degree in any foreign country, and, is almost entirely want- 
ing in the Colonies. We mean the existence of an independent 
class of men, combining wealth, leisure, and intelligence, wlio 
are willing and even eager to devote their time and tamnts to the 
public serWee, from a laudable ambition to distinguish them- 
selves by ser\’ing the commonwealth. England is in an especial 
maiinc]' the country of unpkid sei*vices. The amount of labour 
poiformed by Englislimcn in Parliament, in i>nblic commissions, 
ill charitable institutions, hy the c-ounty magistracy, and in a 
multitude of other modes, without fee or rewawl, is ficrfectly 
inconceivable ; and would he iiii|iossible in any state of scM'iety 
not possessing a numerous binly of wealthy and unemployed 
persons. These are the persons by whom the business of go- 
vernment and administration is maiuly curried on; and the 
gratuitous nature of these services gives them a dignity which 
no stipendiary officer can claim. Unfiirtunately for the Colo- 
nies, no such class of men is to he foiinri tlicrc. Men of* 
superior character and ability ai-e busily engaged in making 
fortunes, with which they hope tfi return to the mothor-couiitiy. 
They are disgusted and repelled by the tone and tlie (»]»iiiions 
prevalent in colonial democratic, assemblies, and they ilirow the 
conduct of affairs upon a class of adventurers on whom it con- 
fers an adventitious impAi-tancc. To quote a parallel cxam])le, 
these cedonial bodies im’ght be assimilated 'to the Court of* 
Aldermen and Cbmmon' Council of the city fif London, in 
which, as is well known, the great merchants, hankers, and 
traders of the capital refuser to sit It has somctiioes been 
proposed to render public functions more attractive by paying 
the members of the colonial legislatures ; but this expedient 
only increases the cviL A stipend destroys the lustre of 
public service. To the duss of persons whom it is most ser- 
viceable to secure, it is an object of indifference or aversion ; 
and it makes a seat in the legislature an object of direct in- 
terest to the needy and the profligate.* It is scarcely ]>08sible 
for a paid Parliament to retain the respect and confidence of the 
people ; and a colony reduced to the humiliating necessity 
paying its representatives has already lost, or has never pos- 
SC.S.SCCI, the most important element of freed(»D. For this ipreat 
evil we see no remedy but in tlie increasing patriotiun of the 
community and the increasing importaiice w the intereats con- 
fided to its iK)litic^ chiefs. Colonud politics, as long as they are 
exdufdvely colonial, may have but mall attractions to men of 
the highest onler of intellect. But when they become national. 
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and when ^reat emcr^eiieics arise in the histxny of nations, 
hanl indeed is the fate of tliat people which fails to jn-rKlncc 
men of sufficient weight tQ cmiduct its affairs. The magnitude 
of file |N»wer to be exercised and of the interests engaged, is 
the true s])ell wliicU attincts the noblest minds to the laborious 
tasks of ]}iiblic duty ; and if tlicy are not recom])ensed by the 
triuinpliK of ambition they o^aunot be })aid for by the wages of 
the treasury. The Australian CUdonies can scarcely attain 
to the high ]iosition which tlie5'' seem destined without 
‘ioi'ious complications arising finan questions of foreign |K>licy, 
— without conflicting Aiews of inter-colonial matters, — without 
trying crises wkliin the domain of cacii cx)lony. To prepare 
for such iiictitablc emergencies, the administration of jmblic 
affiurs must attract to itself, and retain, the services (»f the 
best men. This is the jmiblein which now lies before the 
Australian C-olonies, and by their solution of it the success oi* 
their effitrts at self-government ^vill be tested. 

It remains for ns to examine the changes which have been 
prodiiciHl in the relations between these Cxdonics and the Home 
country, and what further uicMiifications they are likely to 
uiidei^g(». The constitutional ties which bind the Australian 
gnnip to the Home country are few and simple. The Crown 
ap])oin1s their governors, — small numlicr of British troo])S is 
inniiitaiiie<l there, aUnit lialf of the cxi>ense of which falls on 
the Imperial (lovemmeiit — and the {^ministration of justice 
is controlled h v the right of apjieal t(» the Queen in Council. All 
other matters, not affecting the interests (vf thtf Empire at large, 
have hesen consigned to the control of the Colonies tliemselves. 
These lies — if* they may so he callwl — may, or may not, be to 
the advantage of the Australian Colonics, but it is difficult to 
consider tlicm as in any sense nmttci's of public sulvantage to the 
Home country. Indeed, an opinion has for some time been 
gaining ground that colonies, arrived at a stage in w^hich they 
are capable of self-ilcpcndcncc, aana ratlicr burdensome than 
beneficial to England. Identity of race, it may bo urged, we 
still jMissess. But, while tlio commercial interests between us 
are assuming greater and larger proiKirtions, all identity of a 
jMditiciil character is diminishing in an inverse ratio. Thus, 

* This, of course^ applies only to what wo may call the * peace 
* ostablishmont ’ of these Colonics. Thus the present war in New 
Zealand has concentrated a large British force on that island, but 
we rejoice to find that the recently constituted administration of 
that colony has deliberately proposed that the British troops 'Should 
be withdrawn and the condnot of the war left exdusively to the 
colonial authorities. 
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for instance, wc have no political interests in the wars of the 
Cape or New Zealand. Nor would the Colonies have any 
interest in a European war in whioh we nii^ht be eiigagcil, 
ai>art from any temiwrary loss they might suiicr by it. While, 
therefore, interest in identity of race remains more or loss oon- 
fitant, and commercial interest rapidly increases with the pro- 
gress of settlement and internal development, all identity of 
political interest diminishes, or becomes of a jnirely incidental 
character. But, to pursue the arguinciit, commercial interest 
we have found by experience to bo inaiiitainecl, and even 
immensely increased, after complete ])oliticnl separation. It 
was not until the United States had assumedHheir independ- 
ence, that our international commerce rose into those gigantu* 
proixirtions which it maintained for so many years. And, in 
a similar manner, it may be safely asserted that all that 
of real gain to England — her growing commercial relation-* 
with the Australian Colonies — ^W4»uld be in no wise endangered 
by their more complete independence. We have, too, ibr soim 
years been accustomed to regard these Colonies as in training 
for that independence, — uith which, of late, the colonial jadic*} 
of England has become entirely consistent ; and it will be ff>r 
the Colonies themselves to declare when the pn)pcr day for 
cmanci|)ation lias arrived. 

On the other hand, however, it may be wortli while to mqiiir< 
TV'hether the Colonies themselves have not an interest, grcatcM 
than they may at first si^ht imagine, in the inainteiiance of the 
British connexioh. What, we may ask, in the first ])lacc, i> 
the tie which binds together this group of Coloni<‘s in their 
relation to each other ? No colonist, will, we believe, maintain 
that there is any internal lioud of union existing between thoiii; 
and recent experience has jirovcd how little dej^iendence can 
be placed upon the Federal principle. The present North 
American Colonies— indc]iendent settlements which no inter- 
colonial yoke has yet galled — may naturally tvish to try the 
experiment of union from its very newness. But experience 
has been far otherwise with the Australian Colonics. Thc\ 
were, in truth, originally offshmits from the ])areiit e^dony of* 
New Soutli Wales, and obtained local independence only after 
a long and bitter struggle. Ho far from the least ap]>eaTance 
of cohesi(»n now manifesting itself, new outlying districts are 
still pressing for separation; and, in the elder provinces. 
Separation Day is annually observed as a public holiday. Jn 
fiict, the'^work of disintegration shows no sign whatever ol* 
having yet ended. Should the Australian Colonies enter into 
any federal union, it is most unlikely to be of a legislative 
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(‘harocter, an<l will, in all probability, extend little beyond the 
adjiistnient of tariffs, and be of a nature w'hich may be easily 
dissolved. . 

With nothin j;, then, to bind the "roup together internally, 
the Crown alone is the centre of the system which links its 
members indirectly to each other. With it, tiiey iwsbess a 
]»lcd"e of internal peace and mutual justice ; without it, they 
would become subject to all the inconveniences of small di- 
vided states. Situated in the midst df a vast ocean, they w'ould 
no longer find it the safe higlnvay for their gold-la^len sliips 
and general eommcrce, which, up to the present, it has been to- 
them. Not alk the Australian Colonies, ivorking together in 
tlie most complete hannony, could hope, for very many years 
to (Mime, to guard those seas as they arc now guarded for them 
by tlie fleets of England. Nor w'oukl these Colonies be subject 
onlv to the depredations of their neighbours and the maritime 
Powers of Europe. Xo feature in Australian settlement is 
more remarkable than the manner in which large numbers of 
lueii-*' fKiiired over the \arioiis goldfields of the Colonies — 
subsided into habits of industry, orcler, and respect for the 
laws. Wo sec it rejieated in British Columbian settlement. 
But y\Q do not sec it in the neighbouring gold-producing State 
..t‘ ( alifornia: and wc must attribute the difference to the 
infiuciiec exercised over men breathing tlie atmosphere, and 
working under the system, of British IJoverniiicnt. Tliis in- 
thi<*iic(* may, indeed, be intangible, but cx])criencc shows ua 
that it is not iinfclt. Without it, it Aiay bc*asked, could one 
.colony, Mnglo*Iiaiided, and, jMissibly, on no Aery cordial terms 
with its neighbours, cojie \^jtb a large goldfields class, or, 
indeed, Avith any large class of men whose interests lay a]>art 
from those of the general conununity ? or so fearlessly entrust 
them with sneb large ]iowers of local legislation? Nor, in 
estimating this influence, is the jircscncc of educated English 
Governors to be lost sight of. ITnconnected Avitli local jiarties 
or iiitcrestK, their ]>osition is unfaA'oiirable to the groAvth of 
colonial jobbing, and must exercise no slight influence in dis- 
] telling iicwly-fonuing cH<[ues. Cliques, indeed, have ere now 
had Governors themselves for their centres, in past colonial 
administration. But then, the Governor was the government ; 
one who by a stroke of his pen could confer principalities in 
land, high positions in the Legislature, or public offices of 
emolument. The w'hole course of colonial reibnn has now 
been to raise the Governor high above the political arena, and 
to limit his lowers to those of a simple and strictly-defined 
character. The hopes and expectations which his predecessors 
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might raise in the piocehuntcr, or \vhich the head of a repub- 
lican state might raise, are cfiectiially set at rest by the position 
which he now holds. Publicly, he. is the rejweseiitative of a 
constitutional sovereign ; privately, he is the confidential corre- 
spondent of the Imperial Ministry. Thus he is debarred from 
abusing the one ixnsition by the responsibility attadied to the 
other. 

'fhesc are considerations wliieh it is for the colonists themselves 
to weigh. In our opinion* they tvill be found wholly favourable 
to them. Of one ^t, however, they may rest firmly assured : 
the threat of sejiaration has no terrors for English cars, and no 
blow will be struck, uo dro]> of English blood shed, to maiiitain 
the tic a moment after they pronounce constitutionally that it 
is no longer associated with their interest and esteem. I* util 
then we are hound to pnitcct their shores; wc arc bound to 
sec im^iortial justice maintaiucd between colony and colony : 
and wc are bound to strengthen the liaiids of each colony in 
the maiutenaiicc of internal law and order, should cxtnuinlinary 
circumstances demand it. But w*ith these duties our ]iowcrs 
end. To the Australians themselves has been cManiiiitted the 
groat task of govenunent. and in their hands it iinifri now 
remain. "We may interlere to enforce their laws, but we can 
no longer interfere to make or unmake their laws. Tiiat duty 
has iKjw' devolved u|)on tliemselvcs, and as they attract their be^t 
men to the adinmistratA>ii of ]mblir affairs, so will their success 
be measured. This is a test w'hich we have already ])ut forward 
iii^thc course of \hese pages, and it may seem supcrtlnoiis to 
re])cat it now. Indeed, it is a test which nui\*be applied 144 
every system of government. Yet it is one w'hieh is peculiarly 
applicable to these Coloiiier*, and wc would wish to sec it more 
fully iuipressed on all classes of their community. The Aus- 
tralis n& have seen the framework of scU^ovcrumeiit rising 
from its foundations before their eyes. Nay, they hate 
seen the very elements of society itself blending and foniiiug 
into a community around them. Though neither books nor 
professors have taught them political economy, the very atmo- 
s])hcrc around them has suggested its most leading truths. 
Neither any of the older United States or the Canadas hate 
seen cc»inniunities grotv up in a dozen years. California has 
seen it. but then California grew up in social disorder and 
chaA>fe. To the Australian colonist alone has it been permitted to 
see the whole machinery of law and order put together witliiu a 
▼cry small portion of a lifetime. But they have seen more. They 
have seen tliat the few stump orators— and they were but few — ^ 
who succeeded in gaining llieir votes, have played a i>ari wholly 
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(>bstriic*tivc in the LcgisJnturc, and neither built up, nor aided 
in building up, any one jiortion of* the constitutional machinery. 
They see, too, that, with scarcely an exception, all the more 
influential of their fellow^colcmista are the arofaiteGts of tlicir 
ow'ii ]H)sitions, are by no means ignorant of their wants, and 
have not shown any absence of syui]iathy with those consti- 
tuencies which returned them to the Legislature. These arc 
elements which the more influential colonists might turn to 
aihuTitage. It is scarcely to Iks exfkicted that they will sp^o 
time from tlieir private jmrsuits to eng^e in a public life which 
an extreme — and we think injiirious — jealousy has left without 
reward; nor ia there an uneinploycd landed class to supply 
their place. The difficulty is to find inducements of an 
honourable kind and of sutficient ]K>wer to lead men of charac- 
ter, station, and ability to devote a large jmrtion of their time 
t4> the public service. With such an element in colonial 
affairs, there is very little douht tliat these Cuhmies will make 
a right use of the great prosiierity which lies around thorn, and 
provide for tliat great future which lies before. But without 
it, let America declare ou how dangerous a sea they embark. 
Nor lias the short hi>tory of Australian constitutional guvern- 
lucnt boon witliout its fluctuations. By this test, w'o have 
already seen it succeed, — fail, — and now partially succeed 
again. All the more influential colonists rallied round its first 
Triennial Parliament. Its sectoiid, th^y left to the contempt 
of colonists withiil and without its walls. In its third, wo have 
seen a very considerable react ion. lt-romaiii1^ to be seen under 
what auspices the fourth ^mrliamentary canijiaign o])Cus, aud 
whether tliis reaction w'ill be continued. Nor is the future to 
be pj*e]>arcd for very distamt. In America, we have seen it 
arrive in a lifetime. Wc liavc seen a constitution of fourscore 
years brokcii to atoms; a system of internal industry Avhich 
was the ailiniration of the world reduced to smoking embers ; 
a huge debt raised ; and the flower of the ])opulatiou killed or 
maimed. Doubtless neither Slavery nor Federalism menaces 
these Colonics ; hut if tlie body be unsound, ivill the sjmeifle 
disease be long wanting ? It is certain that the Australians wdll 
no less rapidly rise into the pro|x»rtions of a great nation. : will 
they be more wise or more fortunate ? 
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Art. ly. — 1. Eiiide sur Madame Rpland et son Tcmps^ suivie 
des Lrttrvs dc Madame Roland a Jfuzot et {Tavtres Documents 
Uedits. Par C. A. Dauban. Paris : 1864. 

2. Memoires de Madame Roland^ edition entSremcnt conforme au 
uia/iuscrit antographe transmis en 1858 par nn legir ii la 
Bibliothique Imphiale^ puhlUe avfc des notes. Par C. A. 
Daubax. Paris: 1864. 

3. Memoires de Madame Roland ecrits durant sa eaptieite. 
Xouvelle edition revue et completee sur les manuscrifs auttn 
grnphes et aceompagnee de notes et tie pieces (fun grand 
interH. Par M. P. Faugerg. Paris : 1864. 

X^E live in an age of historical and biographical discovery. 

^ ^ Every day brings to light some secret of the past, some 
liiddcn and long-sought-for testimony which has baifled the 
curiosity of our preo^essors; and whereas^ at 6iNt sight, it 
might a])pcar natural to suppose that the (*ourse of time would 
render the attainment of truth more difficult, cx]>criciicc shows 
IIS that time is, in reality, the best auxiliary of historic vo- 
sean'h. The mere fact of the disappearance from this world’a 
scene of those who have had personal interest in creating 
mystery or distorting facts, and the extinction of coutcinjiorary 
fears and hatrcA, or ^cn of contemporary scruiiles and deli- 
cacy, leave ex^Kised to the curiosity of succeeding generations 
imich that, being conceblcd, was supposed to be destroy od* 
t2a(‘h successive flood of living passion as it subsides leaves 
hare at the feet of inquiring posterity the stranded vestiges of 
former wrecks and long-appeiu^ storms. 

Put something more tWn this general law of natural dis- 
closure operates in favour of modem inquiry. * The age of 
discovery in history and- literature, as in geograidiy, art and 
science, is, in fact, synonymous with the age of rescai'ch. 
There is no obscure point of history the elucidation of which 
is not in the present day the object of the untiring efforts of 
many minds ; there is no memory of any note which scores 
of biographers are not stri^-ing to re-edify and set up in its 
integrity before the public. Old documents must be worth- 
less indeed to be considered as waste pajier in our time. Ghv- 
vernments print their state records, families publish their 
domestic annals, and lastly — though not the least important 
feature in this case — the love of autographs has become a 
reigning passion. The commercial value f»f collections of this 
kind has cnlif^tcd even cupidity^in the interests of learning ; 
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and materials for history — even wlien chance throws them into 
the hands of the i^urant or the indifferent — soon find their 
way to the portfolio of the collector^ or, at any rate, to the 
table of the auctioneer. 

These several agencies working towards the same end have 
not, however, produced results quite so startling as some fan- 
ciful historians would have us to believe. With very rare 
exceptions, tlie minutest researches of modem investigators 
liave left the most prominent chardeters of history in very 
much the same position, as regards public estimation, that they 
occu])icd in less inquiring times on the mere strength of tra- 
dition and popular instinct. To some few, iiosterity may indeed 
liavc said, * Friend, go up higher; ' some others, agam, may have 
I>con consigned to a hnver ])lace : but, in general, it has been 
found that everybody — that same everybody who is said to be 
more witty than Voltaire — after a certiun lapse of time judges 
j)retty fairly. 

Hut this remark holds good only in respect to wholesale 
appreciations of character and gene^ estimates of worth ; for 
if we apply ourselves to the minute study of individual minds, 
if wc indulge in psychological analysis — to use a favourite 
])lirase of modem criticism — we are surjiriscd to find how much 
light may be thrown by one or two familiar letters, or even by 
a few lines reinstated in their proper place in a carefully- 
collated manuscripts To go no farthef than the example we 
have before us, the'eurious conjunction of the discovery of some 
interesting unpublished letters of Mkdame IRoland, and the 
simultaneous appearance of two new editions of her Memoirs 
carefully revised on the original text, justifies us, we think, by 
the new insight we have obtained into her character, in dcvc)- 
ting a fevr pages to that most extraordinary woman — extra- 
oi-dinary even* fbr the wonderful times she lived in. The new 
matter which her last editofs^ have furnished leaves her ]>re- 
eiuinciit station as one of the heroines of the French Revolution 
and her rank as a jiolitical character unassailed, bat the opinion 
of inaTiy readers in respect of the woman may, we tliink, be 
modified. Before speaking of Madame Boland herself, vre 
must, however, say a few words of hdl: editors, and more es- 
pecially of the two last whose names stand at the head of this 
iirliclc. Ill the present ease, the history of the book is almost 
ns curious, in its way, as the histt>ry of the writer. 

Long before either M. Faiigerc or M. Daiiban were bom, 
the |iublic had every reason to suppose that it was in pos- 
sc.^sion of the authentic and coni]»Icte Memoirs of Madame 
Roland. In 1795, two years after she had died on the scaffold, 
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the first edition of tlie Private Memoirs and of ,tlie Histo- 
rical Notes written during her ca])tivity for the defence of 
M. Roland s, and wc may add, of her oym political conduct, 
was puhlishcd under the title of * An Appeal to impartial Pos- 
^ terity/ The editor was Bose, an old and tried friend, and 
the work wai^ sold for the b^efit of IVIadame Boland’s only 
daughter Eudora, who, the editor says in his preface, ^ had been 
^ deprived of her father’s and mother’s fortune.’ Bose, who 
liad been ^ Administrateuii des Postes ’ under the first Ministry 
of Boland, had known Madame Boland before her marriage, 
and during many years, from 1782 to 1791, had kept up a 
familiar correspondence 'with her, some interesting fragment^ 

. of wliich have been preserved. She had from time to time 
confided to hLs care the manusemts composed in her iirisun. 
It w'as a dangerous trust, and Bose, in the anticipation of 
domiciliary visits, kept them for many iiionths in the ludlow 
of a rock in the forest of Montaiorcncy, where he had liiiiiseli* 
taken refuge. Unmindful of personal danger, he coni ii mod io 
visit his fidend in her prison so long as any intercourse with 
the outer world was pennitted to her. When the day uf exe- 
cution came, Bose, though himself a marked man and easily 
recognised by his tall stature, walked beside the fatal cart anil 
stood at the foot of the scaffold till all was over. He t«>uk 
under his protection Boland’s orphan daughter, and on the first 
faint reappearance of diberty published, as we liavc said, Jicr 
mother’s writings. Such an editin' should have been trust- 
worthy, yet, wiSL the best intentions, Bossc gave but a garbled 
version. Not to speak of his trifling literary corrcctimis which 
were sometimes far from telieitous, he struck out many pas- 
sages wliich he deemed loo severe towards living jMtlitical 

g srsonages, others agaiQ'^lifaat might giye jjain to Madame 
oknd’s daughter an^f^KmvW' friends, and lastly several 
pages which he judge%:iiot wit{|Mit reason, uijurious to the 
memory of his finexia by their b^^sseness and offensive inde- 
cency. In a word, hia wbik cmiregMid a very incomplete notion 
of Madame Boland as a wemaan, though i^mved her ])owcr as 
a writer and her sincerity as a patriot. T%is publicadoii 'was, 
however, received at the time with intense interest, and we re- 
member that Mr. Fox mentions in one of his letters that he had 
sate up the greater port of one night at Holkhain to read it 
The next editor was M. Cbampagneux in 1800. Chiuii- 
pagneux’s son had married Madame Boland’s daughter, and 
the motives which had actuated Bose in his sui)preKsi<)ns 
weighed still more strongly with his successor. As before, 
ml traces of tlie unlawful and ill-starred love which it hod 
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cvuicntly been the intention of Maxiame Koland to relate 
fully to tlie world, had her life been spared, were carefully 
erased. That fashion of* cynical self-dissection which Jean- 
Jae<iiic& had intnKluccd, and which was so likely to lead 
astray a mind as fearlessly sincere as tliat of Madame Boland, 
rarely finds favour with surriving relatiyes and friends.* The 
real value of the Champa^eux edition consisted in some 
letters addressed to the editor, the .account of a journey to 
Englaiul in 1784, and of another to Switzerland, and more 
cstiocially in a selection from Madame Roland’s jnvenUe 
ivritings, which had never been intendo<l for publication. These 
are. in general, Emphatic and declamatory in style, according to 
the fnsliioii of the times, singularly ambitious as regards the 
choice of subjects for so young a wTiter, but indicative of ex- 
tensive reading, and of no common grasp of mind. Above all, 
they are interesting as showing the remarkable consistency of 
character and views of the author. What Madame Roland 
was when she died at ninc-end-thirty, Marie Phlipon was at 
eighteen ; and the Minister’s wife, the political leader, the soul 
and life of the heroic Gironde, did no more than realise the 
ainhiiion and foUow out the line of conduct pedantically set 
forth by the obscure engraver’s daughter in her girlish composi- 
tions. 

The numerous editions of the Memoir,s which have succeeded 
each e)thcr during, more than sixty years have persevcringly 

_ , ^ 

* Other less justifiable sacrifices were made to the feelings of the 
times. As some English readers may be carious to know what sort 
of exprosions wore deemed objectionable by a French editor in the 
year VIII of tlie Republic (1800), we will give an example of M. 
Chnnijiagnoux’s corrections. Madame Boland ended the last page 
of her ^fcDloi^£i — or rather we ahould say Ae sketch of what she in- 
tended to write in her Memoini, if she had lived— with this charac- 
teristic exclamation Je ne sais plus conduire la plume au 

* milieu dcs horreurs qui ddehireiit ma patrio ; je no puis vivre sur 

* ses ruincs, j’aimc mieux mV onsevelir. Nature, onvre ton scin I 
^ Dieu Juste, re^ois^moi ! ’ It will scarcely he Mieveri that the 
words wo have written in italics were eftacod by the editor ! Evi- 
dently the Supreme Being whose existence had^ been decreed by 
Robespierre, and who was officially reinstated in honour by the 
First Consul, was not generally acknowledged in 18(X), and it was 
thouglit possible that Madame Boland’s invocation might be consi- 
derad superstitious and Injure her in public opinion. Such suppres- 
sions seem the more curious when they are contrasted with ^e 
many offensive passages which were retained, the publicatiou of 
wluch seems excusable only if it can be ascribed to a scrupulous and 
unquestioning respect for &e original text. 
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reproduced the omiBsions and eri-ors of the two first, for the 
or^nal niaiuiBcripts remained in the keeping of Madaiiu* 
Boland’s daughter, and could not be referred to. In 1835 
a most valuable addition w'as made to the stock of infor- 
mation respecting Madame Boland, in the shape of a voliiiiic of 
letters addressed by her to Bancal des Issarts, a member of the 
Convention, and edited by his daughter wdth an introductory 
notice by M. Sainte-Beuvje. These letters embrace a period 
(from 1790 to 1792) of which the Memoirs give but a scanty 
account, and are very valuable. 

In 1841 two more volumes of letters addressed by Marie 
Phi ipon, before her marriage with M. Boland, tii Mademoiselles 
Cannet, the friends of her youth, were ])ublished by M, 
Breuil. This corrcsitondence extends over a simce of eight 
years (1772 to 1780). It was begun when Marie Phli|M>ii was 
eighteen, and only terminated on the eve of her marriage. 
These youthful letters arc not only interesting fn»iii the 
glimpses they give of honrgeoU life in France before the Bcvi>« 
liition, they arc also curious from afiTording new proof of tlie 
difficulty which even the most truthful writer feels in rcc*alliiig 
and setting down the imjiressions of the ^mst without colouring 
them inveduntarily nith the hue of present feelings. The (*ir- 
ciimstances and sentiments which Madame Boland paints from 
incmor)* in her — most ^ertainly sincere — Memoirs, are rclatiMl 
day by day and, so to speak, taken in the fact in her voIuminoiiN 
corres]M)ndencc ; jind though wc may not detect any 'mportant 
discrepancies, or %vilful distortions, there is und(»ul>tcdiy :i 
notable difference between the aspect of the same things as they 
arc shown in the two versiaas. Can the man of whom she dis- 
poses Fo cavalierly in a few lines of her Memoirs be the saiiui 
hero about whom she poured out long pages of youthful rapture 
To iSo];hic Cannet — the otily man that she could ever love ? 
Can the engraver’s shoip whidi her father’s carelessness and 
misconduct brought to ruin, cip 'lliat home of which she {mints 
feelingly to her friend the vulgarities and narrow troubles, 
bo the same of which she sjpeaks so loftily in the opening 
>cntence of her Memoirs as the abode of an artist, where 

* in the bosom of the fine arts, and feeding on the charms of 

* study, she jiassed her youth, recognising no other HU)>eriority 
‘ than that m merit, no greatness save that of virtue ? ’ Alas ! 
that Memory — ^the trusted dejxisitnry of past feelings —should 
so often prove faithless, and ]>lay such conjuror’s tricks before 
the moat vigilant eyes ! Alas ! that the testimony of man, given 
in his own cause, before the tribunal t»f his omi coiis(dencc, 
should be s»j little worthy of reliance after a few brief years T 
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No writer, however, was more excusable than Madame 
Kol.niid in fallinjjr into this cominou error, and the ghNiniy 
prisoii from which her Memoirs were dated might ivell create 
a mirage in favour of the past. We must be understood merely 
1o say that without her letters Madame Boland would be im- 
]ioi'fcrtly kmnvn, and that with their help, and that of her in- 
<*(»inparah1e Memoirs, her whole character stands completely 
revealed. She was, as w'c have said, an abundant letter-writer, 
and — what is more iiuiiortant to jaislerity — a sincere and con- 
tiding corrc8]K>ndent. La Bochcfbueauld’s rule of distrust never 
obtaiiie«l with her, and she treated her friends, while friendshi]) 
histcd, as though they never could become her foes. A good 
and generous rule ! Madame Boland lived to sec the dangers 
attendant on its indiscriminate application, but she never 
repented of it or ceased to practise it. Hence tlie great value 
of licr eorrespemdence, not <«ily as regards her own life, but as 
a ])crpctua1 commentary on the ]>assifms and view's of the 
political party to which she belonged. 

One jiart of her history, however, liad hitherto remained 
ol»f»eiiro. Conteui]K)rnries had asserted that among the brilliant 
aiwl ardent Girondists w'ho sought iii8|>iration from her iwescnee 
and counsel, there was one to whom she had given' her love. 
Jn spite of tlio careful erasures of her editors, one or two pas- 
sages of the Memoirs afforded strong exmfirmation of this tra- 
ilition. She had siiokcn of the passions ' dont a /«•////», arer la 
• riffumr (Tim athlete^ je sttmve tCige mur^ Who w'ns this lover? 
Sonic named the handsome Barbaroux, the Antinoiis of Mar- 
seilles, others suggested Jluzot. It seemed probable tliat the 
mystery wcnild never be cleared up. As a woman, a wife, and 
:i mother, it was scarocly to be su^iposed that Madame Boland 
w'ould have wished to raise the vw herself; yet, we have now 
])roof that .she intended to give a full account of the birth, the 
sorrow's, and the struggles of the passion that filled her heart 
even on the stc|)s of the seaffoldj^ and to which almost her last 
thoughts were given. In an unpublished letter addressed to a 
friend a few days before her death she wrote, in allusion to her 
Memoirs : — 

* I know that I am lost ; bat fur that belief, I would not take the 
trouble to oonfess. ... I have weighed it all, and have made up my 
mind; I will tell cverytliing, — absolutely everything. It is the 
only way of being useful. . • . I appreciate the feeling which prompts 
you to desire that my secret should never be divulged. But I may 
no longer remain silent. It is known . • • H has been misrepresented, 
1 have been calumniated.* 

l)catli left no time for writing these confessions, but Fate liad 
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Bttangely ordained that her last niisli ahould neycrthelesR be 
partly fulfilled. Seventy years after the strong impassioned 
heart had ceased to beat, four old letters rescued from the 
wreck of revolutions —letters which the most austere moralist 
cannot read without pity and, we dare add, without some ad- 
miration — ^havc come to light, bearing witness to her love for 
Buzot, and also to the firm will which kept passion* within 
bounds. Iler's was a strange love with whi^ jNitriotism and 
political sympathies were* inseparably interwoven, a love be- 
fitting su^ a woman and #ucm times. The letters given by 
M. Dauban are but the last fragmentary chapters of a drama of 
which the previoos history can onlv be guessed; but they suffice 
to convey a vivid impression of the hidden griefs which were 
BU|)eradded to the wdl-known Borrows and trials of the last 
months of Madame Boland’s life. Her love for Buzot seems 
like some strong gulf-stream of the heart wliich ]ioured its heated 
waters into the wide ocean of revolutionary strife, and whose 
w'arm current can still he traced, even in the mi<1st of the 
stormy waves with which it mingled. 

These letters to Buzot, which form the princii»al interest of 
M. Dauban’s volume, were discovered in a most unexpected 
mamier. * Had a novdist invented such a mode of uciMmnting 
for the [Misscssion of a manuscript, he would be set down as a 
very clumsy contriver of fiction. About twelvemonths ago 
a young man entered the shop of a bookseller on the Quai 
Voltaire, and offered finr sale a bundle of did imjters which he 
had found, he said, at the bottom of a trunk, where his father, 
an amateur of old books and autographs, had left them. After 
scHue hesitation on the part of the bookseller, the whole lot was 
purcliased for fifty franca. Within a month after the bargain 
ww concluded, a me of ajOtegruihs was announc^ in which the 
documeats thus sold finmed the CA>n8]>icuou6 

items. They oonsiatedjtf ^ lotters above mentionod, a last 
letter from Bua^ %o hin Jfifome Le Tellier, some un- 

published m en a wT S of liowret and of Potion, a t^edy by 
Salles the Girondist, vaiioM notes and icaBDarks in the band- 
writing of Barbaroux, aad^other papers, rid having sopie con- 
nexion with the membm of the Oteondite party.* No due has 

* Salles* tragedy, entitled ‘CharloUe Corda/,’ has been recently 
printed. It is written in the dedamatoiy, ponqkous style of the old 
tragic muse of Pmce. There can be no more strUdng instance of 
the thoatricid temper of those times than the fact that a proscribed 
fugitive, hiding for life, and with all the blood-hounds of terrorism 
in hot puraiiit, should have thought of writine a tragedy in verse in 
lionour of the heroine whose bloody deed and death, when ho wrote, 
were, so to speak, things of yesterday. 
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been obtained an to the manner in which this collection came 
into the same handn. With the exception of Louvet, all those 
whose literaiy remains liavc thus been discovered died a violent 
death on the scaffi>ld or by their own hand, and their papers 
most ])robabIy fell into the possession of their enemies, who 
were n(»t likely, when better days came, to boast of their ill- 
^tten treasures. Be that as it may, the authenticity of 
Madame Roland’s letters, with which fdone we are dealing, is 
undoubted. If the faco-simile of her well-known handwritii^ 
which M. Dauban ^ves were not convincing proof, there is 
abundant internal evidence in the documents memselves. 

A few months before the discovery of these papci's, chance had 
thrown in the way of an indefatigable investigator in the field 
of Fn*ii<rh revolutionary history, a relic which corroborates the 
tale i»f iiassion told by the letters to Buzot. M. Vatel, to whom 
the ]iublic is indebted for an interesting work entitled * Docu- 
‘ ments historiqncs sur Charlotte Corday,’ noticed one day in 
a poor shop in one of the suburban markets of Paris, a small, 
much damaged oval picture which lay on the floor in the midst 
of a lica][) of vegetables. It p^ved to be the porti-ait of Buzot 
The glass which had protected the painting was gone, and 
between picture and the piece of cardboara to which it had 
been affixed, lay hidden two small sheets of paper. They w^ere 
closely covered on both sides with writing, which was soon re- 
cognised as being that of Madame RoJana They contained a 
short biography and an eulogium of Buzot, and concluded with 
a prediction that ‘ posterity would' one Ray treasure his 
^ p)rtrait am<mg those of the g^enerous friends iX Liberty who 

* believed in virtue, dared to inoculate it as the sole basis of 

* a Republic, and had the atren^ to practise it themselves.’ 

There can be no doubt this tertrait was the same that 
Madame RcY^and had with her vx wr prison up to the day of 
her death, and from which .she' had hriaMOd to part at the last 
moment in order Aat it proAuied by the hands of 

the executioner. It wcmia Beemmitliongh that last trffiute ef 
esteem and admiration, seoradgr'hi^bed on the loved image, 
had by acme mysterious apeH p ne s d taed it from destraetton. 

M. Dauban, in the vohune he has entitled * Etude aur 

* Madame BolaBd,’ has given, besides the newly-found letters 
and an engraving of Buzot’s portrait, a aketm of Madame 
Roland’s Im and times, the materials of which kre for the 
moat part derived from the various semroes wehave enumerated. 
His work is not planned with sufficient method, li» 9tyle is 
too diacursive, and the narrative is at timea diamnnected and 
confused ; neverthdess, the matter he haa to deal with is ao 
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interesting, and he has been at so inutdi iwiiis to gather infor- 
mation from all quarters, tliat he has piDduccd a \(M*y readable 
volume in which nothing is omitted that can tlirow light on the 
life of his heroine. 

In some of M. Dauban’s conclusiuns we cannot <*oiicur. 
There is a very numerous class of French liistorians who, 
either from motives of mistaken patriotism or from a vahi desire 
of conciliation, seek to envelop in one common halo all the 
actors of the French Revolution, from La&yette and Minibeau 
down to Saint-Just and Billaud-Varcimes. M. Dauban does 
not go so far, but he considers that contem][)orary Frenchmen 

* who live in the {leaceful enjoyment of civil liberties w hich no 

* revolution can henceforw''ard assail,’ and which have been pur- 
chased by so much blcK>d8hed, cannot without ingratitude curse 
the memory of any of the combatants in the great revoluti«)iiary 
battle. 'VV’e cannot admit such reasoning. Bad acts have often 
lieen the indirect means of bringing about very gocnl results, 
but they can claim no absolution on that account. Town'*' 
have been destroyed by fire and been rebuilt on a better plan, 
and, in consequence, health and cleanliness have been estiiblishe<l 
w'herc filth and periixlical pestilence reigned before ; yet who 
would think, on that account, of glorifying an incendiary V 
But even this pica does ni»t hold gem in respect of the w'orst 
actors in the French Revolution. The civil lil^rtie.s with which 
modern France is fain to rest content were secured long before 
the differences which even now' divide the ] Artisans a liberal 
democracy and tlie fanatics of democratic absolutism became 
ap])arent ; w'hereas the pditical liberties fur which the descend- 
ants of Girondists and Monta^naxds are alike vainly striving 
at the present day were forfeited — it would be difficult to say 
for how' many generations — ^by the very men whose bloody dic- 
tatorship it is me fashion of modem historians to absolve. . 

Almost dl those who figured praninently in the great Frencli 
Revolution dkd in tom ou fibe eodFold, and it should be added 
that almost all met death with financss, but they were sacrificed 
— to use a trivial esqireBsioii^in batches, and me date of their 
iinmolatioii may, almost wifibout cnceptian, serve to class them 
in the respect <if posterity*. Soam^ like the Girondists, died 
because they would not kiU, because ilu^ protested against ilie 
execution of the king, the prison massacres^ and the £rect rule 
of an imbecOe and infuriated mob, whereas the victiins of the 
latter days, the vanquished Memtaf^rds, fell in a desperate 
for hideous prc-cminencc, a^r having sacrificed to the 
dmre Of iweserving life and power whole hecatombs, not only 
their adversaries, but of thdr friends and accomplices. To 
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confuuiul tliCBC two grou^isof victims id one common a|)ot]ieosis, 
from gratitude for the very doubtful benefits of their joint in- 
lioritancc, or even to extend to them one common absolution 
on the ])lca of that fatality wliich (to use a favourite simile 
of indulgcut historians) foi-ccd onward, Jugig^ernaut-likc, the 
ear of the llevoliition — ^to confound, we say, princijj)leB and men 
who morally lie as far asunder as the poles, is on insult to tlie 
coiisoience (»f numkiud.* 

The volume which contains Madame Roland’s Memoirs 
has been edited with care by M. Dauban. Some few inac- 
curacies and omissions there are, but they are too trifling to be 
worth mentioning where so much labour has been exjicnded. 
A fiu*-similo of scvcml autograph passages adds a touching 
iiitcriist. The bold writing with scai'cely one erasure tells its 
own talc of undaunted courage and sclf-iMissession. When (me 
reinenibers that the Memoirs were com^iosed in prison, in the 
spaep of three weeks, and the political fragments entitled 
* Notices histori(|ues ’ in less than a month, that the coarse grey 
jiaper on whi(*h they are written was obtained through the con- 
iii\ance of a turnkey, and often blotted with womanly tcui-s as 
the recollection f>f country, husband, child and friends as&ailcd 
her, then the grac*c with which happier days are described, the 
cleuniesH nf her political dcfeiiec, and the ti'uthful vigour of 
her lantraits, strike one w'itli admiration in spite of all blemishes, 
li^ven the I Mild flourish w'hich follows the last w'ord, and which 
seems a defiaii(*.c of the erued fate that wrests the ])cii from her 

* An indignant and eloquent protest against tliis system of mak- 
ing usefulness a sot-olf against crime is to be found in the chapter 
whicli one of the ablest and most earnest of modern French writers, 
M. Lanfrey, has devoted to Carnot in a volume entitled * ]^tiides ct 
Portraits p&litiquos.* We have rarely seen an historical character 
more powerfully arraigned. The. services rendereil by Carnot in 
organising the armies of the repuUic can scarcely be overrated, but. 
oven they should not release his metnoiy from the fearful ‘solidarity’ 
he accepted as a member of the Committee of Public Sufet}'. 

M. Lanfrey’s writings deserve to bp better known than they arc in 
this country, and his ‘Essai sur U Mvolution Franqaise’ especially, 
is one of toe most remarkable works to which that inexhaustible 
theme has given birth. The eminent political writers of France be- 
long, almost without exception, to the past, and it is consolatory for 
those who take an interest in W future welfare to find among the 
new generation— in whose hands her fate must ultimately rest — a 
writer who places a singularly-gifted pen at the service of principles 
and views which, in tlio best sense of the word, and even on this side 
of the Channel, may be termed strictly liberaL 
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hand, has its eloquence. Such authorship must not be judged 
by the ordinary rules of criticism. 

M. Faug^re’s edition is just what his previous labours as the 
editor of PascaPs * Pensdes ’ led us to expect — a most carefully- 
executed task. He has attempted no biofp'ajihy of Madame 
Kolaiid, and is content to preface her works with a few intro- 
diiotuiy' pages. But he has added an iqppendix and sr great 
many valuable notes which serve to elucidate the text, and 
which, although they are Hot the equivalent of M. Dnubaii’s 
separate work, are perhaps more convenient for the reader. 

One remark we must make, which appKes with equal force 
to l>oth editors. The 3 r have printed all mat Madame Boland 
wn>te, and the result is, that the Memoirs, as they now stand, 
are quite unfit for fiimily reading, or even to lie on the table <jf 
any decent Avoman. Even in the first edition there ^vas much 
that was strange coming from the pen of a woman, but the 
ofience is now considerably aggravated. That a woman M'ho 
prided herself on her virtue, whose oooduct--extemnl1y at 
least — was exemplaiy, and whose ^niiid was occupied with the 
mr)st lofVv themghts, should, with the scaffold before her eyes, 
pen complacently whole pages of filthy anecdote and offensive 
confessions is surprising enough, but that respectable editors in 
the present day should offer such food to their readers is perhaps 
more surprising stilL* Itis a veiy great pi^ Aat a work which 
contains so much that is^interesting, mmohiuig, and instructive 
should be thus polluted. 

In justice to bofh editols we will make room for their defence. 
M. Dauban takes his stand bjoldlwQBi thegroond of principle, 
and asserts that the claimsef Tnita>aaPB paramount lie affirms 
that it is not lawful to mutilate which is self-|ilaced 

on the * dissecting-table ftr the uastruction of mankind.’ He 
does not admit timtitis idlowable to dedend the memory of the 
illustrious dead againat Am rmj sdves by dissembling their 
infirmitieB, fauhs, vices,, er dsfinmifies. It may he, he says, 
that the possaM that is stniok ost is Ike very one that would 
have instnictc^f warned, or gnaided the reader from danger. 

M. Fasqu&e speaks mere douMfo. ,He confesses tbit Us 
first intention was to suppress the Muodous pages, but that. 


* The contrast between Madame |blaiid*B lUb and the eooasional 
eoarseness of her elyle in her Menmrs had iaducod several writers 
to doubtihe authenticity of her Memoirs. M. Yillaumd, fbr instance^ 
in Ms ^l&toire de la KdvolutioD,’ and MIL Buches and Roux in 
their ‘Histoire Parlementaire de la Revolution/ prondunoed them 
apocryphal. But no doubt can exist in the present day. 
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on reflectaou, ^ considering the general curioaity and renlhtic 
* tcndcndes of the present day,’ he had not thought i|| ^lossible 
that they could long remain hidden from the public as the 
manuscripts were deposited at the Bibliothdquo Im])eriale. 
With all deference for M. Faug^re, we must say that his com- 
petitor’s plea, though insufficient, is by far llie best It is no 
rcasciu for doing what our better judgment reprobates, that, 
if wc will not do it, somebody else may. 

As regards Madame Koland hersdf, there can be no difficulty 
in tracing her want of good taste and feminine delicacy to their 
true (xrigin : the baneful influence of Bousseau. Her a^iration 
of him was unbounded, and it must be evident to every reader 
that the example of ihe Confessians was constantly before her 
eyes while wnting her own MemoirB. Imitation — the natural 
result of excessive admiration — often obscures the brilliancy 
of her original genius, and though she remains invariably 
sincere, she is too rarely thoroughly natural In her younger 
days, before her innate sense and clear judgment had been 

brought into sharp oolluuon with men and things. Kousseau’s 
iiifliiencc was discernible in all her political o]>uiious — in her 
enthusiasm for liberty, but still more in her imjuitient bitterness 
at die sight social inequalities, which has been often unjustly 
construed into low-bom envy. 

Yet, iud it been given to her to understand the practical 
results of lloiisseau’s theories, shcwoidd have seen that the axe 
by which she and so many of true lc»vers of liberty were to die, 
had been whetted — so to speak— on the doctrines of Kousseau. 
Any such dear comprehension of the relatioits of cause and ef- 
fect is, however, rarely voudbaa&d to contemporaries. Madame 
Roland died unshaken in her allegiance to Jean-Jacques while 
hating Robespierre, though Bobesperre was but the embodiment 
of the * Coutrat S^al,’— tiie very jncnrAatiim of Rouleau’s 
utopian dreams. That Booamui bnnadf ooiwidered his own 
social theariea aa inappKoaUe. 4a any enodem nation, is evident 
if we conmare them ta ihe fiannnf a constitatian he drew up for 
Poland; out by a just niri' ncwagnig law of Providence, it is 
decreed the great nusLaadm of mankind ehall be punished 

in their finne and memeiey by a jiteral appKoation of their para- 
doxes midar ibe dkeewn of some narrow-minded disciple. 
niere is not one ef Robespierre’s tyiranicd notionB, which mis 
not its root in some metaphysical disqnisitum of .the ^ Emile,’ 
or some abstract dogma of the ^ Contrat SociaL* ' Cruelty, 
however, has the efl^t of throwing absurdity into the back- 
ground, and terrar effectually destroys the sense of ridicule: 
consequently Robespierre and SainWust were not ridiculous. 
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even in their senseless declamations, and it was reserved to the 
ConimuT|^t liabmiif to precipitate — ^if we may use the expression 
— all the elements of folly contained in the doctrines of llons- 
seau, and make them fully apparent* But it would lead us far 
from our subject if we were to attempt to trace the infliieTu*e of 
Kcnisseau in all its workings. Who that has studied either the 
j)oliti(*s or the literature of modem France, has not ftAind its 
pernicious effects facing him at every turn? 

Madame Boland s mind find character had been formed, how- 
ever, in a great degree, by other masters before she read Uoiis- 
scaii, and a rapid glance over her early life is requisite to make 
iheiii clearly understood. * Comprendre e’est ]iardoiiner,' 
Madame de Stael most truly said. To understand is to forgive, 
and in no instance can knowled^ and indulgence tic more in- 
timately connected than in judgmg Madame Boland. 

Marie-Jeanue Phlipon, or, as she was generally called in her 
early days, Maiion Phlipon, was bom in Paris on the 18tli of 
!March, 1754. Her father, Gatien Phlipon, though he styled 
himself a master-engraver, was, in reality, a better sori of 
artisan rather than an artist. He worked for jewellers and 
engraved watch-cases, rings and trinkets of all kinds. He 
a])]iears to have been an honest man, with tastes and aeqiiire- 
nicnts above his station, but weak, vain, and speculative. His 
wish to get rich without working, resulted, at last, in ruin for 
himself and his daughter. Madame Boland, in her Mc^iioirs, 
keeps her father as much as ixissible in the Vackgroni d, while 
she dwells vrith ccftaplaceht tenderness on tlie beauty, virtue, 
sense, and gentle unassuming dignity of her mother. Both 
parents appear to have been moat indulgent to their oidy (diild, 
and to have left her iximpletely free to folk»w the bent of her 
own inclinations. 

M4U>on's incliaatioiia led her to devour every book she <*ould 
lay her hands on. The (Bd and the New Testament and cato^ 
chisms of ereiy sort and .sixe were her first readings, and she 
]miTits heraclfat six years old, atandiiig before an old friend of her 
father s, and leaning her litde elbows upon his knees^ while she 
Te|)cated the Athanasian Creed in exchange fiw some fiiiry tale. 
Her [parents’ small ooUection of books was mm exhausted, and 
the Lives of the Samts, an old traiudation of Appian, Scarron's 
Boinan (iknnique, and Mademoiselle de Montpensier’s Memoirs 
w«*re read over and over again. A treatise on Heraldry, which 
fdl into little girPs hwds, was studied with avidity, and a 
Tolunris on the * Law of Contracts ’ was attempted, but this 
proved too indigestible even for her insatiable appetite. Her 
for learning was untiring. * When everyone was still 
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* artleej) in the house/ she writes in her Memoirs, ^ 1 used to 

* slip on my little jacket, and glide stealthily, barefooted, to a 

* little table in a comer of my muther^s room where ray lxK)ks 

* were. Then 1 would w'rite out my exercises and con over 

* my lessons with such earnestness that 1 made great progress.* 

At the same time an uncle undertook to teach her Latin ; 
dancing and music masters w'ere given to Manon, and no pains 
were s])arc(l to develop the talents which nature had so liberally 
bestowed. * 

This education, which seems singular enough for the daughter 
of a tradesman more than a hundred years ago, did nf»t exempt 
Manon from household duties. 'The little girl/ she writes, 
' who used to appear on Sundays and at the public promenades 
‘ dressed as though she had got down from a coach, and whose 
‘ manners and language quite amed* with her apjiearance, used 
' to go to market with her momer on week-days, dressed in a 
^ little cotton frock, and would sometimes run out quite alone 
^ to buy {larsley or a salad which the housewife had forgotten : * 
and a few lines further on, she adds, with characteristic pride : 
' in no situation am I out of place ; I could make my soup as 
' (‘leverly as Philopcsmen cut his wo<td, but nobody, seeing me, 

* would imagine that it were proper to lay such duties uiion 
‘ me." 

Other sources of infonnation, besides the family bookshelves, 
were soon got at, and books were bAnrowed and bought for 
Manon with very' little discretion, it would appear, in the choice 
of t belli. Tasso, Feuelon, and Locke weit not perhaps ob- 
jectionable, but one would scaredy expect to find Voltaire's 
^ ( aiidide * in such very young hands. Madame Fhli|K)n 
appe^ars to liave let her little daughter read whatever she liked, 
and [Madame Koland, in her Memoirs, after this mention of 
' Caiididc,* adds : ' However, no immoiiil book ever come into 

* my hancls.’ Ou another oocasicin she sjieaks of ' Faublas * as 
a ' ]»retty novel.* 

Hut of all the books which she read none seems- to have had 
so iiiucli influence bn her nund as Plutarch. Thirty years 
afterwords, while awaiting in prison her sentence of death, she 
remembered the exact date of her first acx]uaintauce with Plu- 
tarch, and mentions that during Lent, in 1773, being then nine 
years old, she managed to take her ' Lives ’ with her to church 
instead of her mass-book. From Plutarch she seems to have 
Hrst imbilicd her republican spirit, her earnest desire for the 
gcncnil good, and tliat almost umvomanly ambition of the 
apiirolmtion of ]H)stcrity which henceforward were to distinguish 
her. We say unwomanly, for though most women desire to 
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stand well in the esteem of their contemporaries, very few, we 
flunk much of posthumous fame. 

TVlicu Maiie Phlipon was little, more than eleven, she 
ap]iears to have gone through that phase of religious fervour 
which so frequently occurs in the life of young Catholic girls at 
the time of their first cammunion. Manon ^t that she must 
needs leave father and mother and retire into religious solitude 
to ])repare herself for this important act She sighed ^nth 
regret in thinking ‘ of tUbse days when ]uigan fury gave to 
* generous Christians the crown of martyraom.’ Finally, she 
threw herself at her mother’s feet and requested to go into a 
convent. As her widi was law, she was sent for one year to 
tlie convent of the Dames de la Congregation, situated, as 
she herself remarked, not £ur from that prison of Ste. Peiagie in 
which she was writing her reminisoences of youth. Madame 
Boland has left a Aamring description i>f her cloister life 
during that twelvemonth. Among other things, die tells us 
that her religious enthusiasm was such on the occasion of her 
first communion, that she was obliged to be assisted to the altar 
by two nuns, as her tottering limbs refused to support her. 

These early emotions, these first teachings, left, an indelible 
impression. The materialist influence of the age, her extensive 
coiitrovcr>ial readings, and the rebellious promptings of an 
inquiring mind whidi could not passivdiy accept an im|K)6cd 
creed, concurred to shake Marie PUipon’s faith; but even in 
her unbelief she was always very dmermit from the common 
sceptics of her day. A characteristic passage of her Memoirs, 
in which contempt and a lingering love for the once-venerated 
ceremonies of the Church are stnmgely mingled, will illustrate 
our meaning ; — 

* Philosophy has dispelled the ddasions of a vain hdief ; but it 

has not destroyed the effects of certdn objects on my senses, or their 
association with the ideas and they were wont to beget. 

1 can still attend with interest file oSlebration of divine worship, 
when it is conducted with dign^. I finrget the quacknry of priests, 
tiicir ridiculogs fables, and their absurd mysteries ; 1 only sec a few 
wesk men gathered together to implore the help of a Supreme Doing. 
The woes of mankind, the consoling hope of an all-powerful Remu- 
ncrator, occupy mj thoughts ; all oti^r fanctes vanish, passion is 
hiislied, the sense of duty is quickened; if music forms a part of the 
ceremony, 1 feel myself tran^rted into another world, and 1 come 
out a better woman from the place where an imbecile crowd has as- 
sembled to worship senselesfiy a piece of bread.* 

* ReUgion is like all other human institutions : it does not change 
4[^^'nd of a man, it assimilates with his nature, and is strong or 
wuak according as he himself may be. The common herd thinks 
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little, believes ou trusty and acts from instinct ; and there exists, in 
consequence, a perpetual contradiction between received precepts 
and general behaviour. Minds of a stronger temper act diflcrently ; 
tliey feel the necessity of hdrmony, and their conduct is but the in- 
terpretation of their niith. During childhood I accepted the belief 
which was given to mo, and kept it till I was of an age to question 
it ; but even then all my actions were most rigorously deduced from 
that belief. I used to wonder at the thoughtlessness of those who, 
profebsing such a faith, eonld act in contradiction with it, even as at 
the pi'c&ent day 1 wonder indignantly at the cowardice of men w'hu, 
wiahing to have a counti^, jret hold their life of any account when 
tlicy are called upon to risk it in their country’s service.’ 

The best ayfology that can be offered for Madame Roland s 
failings and errors is contained in the above lines. Earnestness 
and sinecrity were her redeeming virtues. Had she been one 
of the early Christians, she would not have shrunk from 
martyrdom, and we may rest assured that she could have died 
as cheei-fiilly for her relmous as for her political faith. \o 
mean self-interest or selNinduIgencc lay at the root of her 
errors, ami she sought to deceive neither herself or others. 

During the many years which were to elapse between the 
happy ronvent days and that last hour on the Place de la 
Kevohition, Marie Phlipon’s religious feeling iindcm^cnt great 
changes, hut at no time can she be said to have lapsed into 
indifference. Her beUef and her doul;»ts were equally sincere. 
The wish to do rijght was ever uppermost with her. In a letter 
written to Sophie Cannet, in 1773, w}ien scepticism had already 
mode great inroads in her mind, she writes : ‘ Upright hearts, 

* inclined to scc])ticiBm, are bonnd to practise the most severe and 

* rigid virtue, from the fear of appearing in thdr o^vn eyes to 

* have sliaken off the yoke from a guilty desire to yield without 

* hiiidcrance, to thdr own meUnations.’ An austere philosophy, 
it will he owned, for a girl of nineteen ! When the day of 
misfortune came, when on all sides she saw crime triumphant, 
when hope was dead for her in this world, she clung more 
firmly than ever to her befief in the soul’s immortality and her 
trust in a supreme justice b^ond the grave. But hcr’s was 
always a fluctuating religion of the fedings, the sentimental 
religion of Bousseau her master. 

During her stay at the convent of the Dames de la Congre- 
gation, Marie Phlipon conceived a gi-eat friendship for two 
sisters, So]»hie and Henriette Cannet, who were her fellow- 
pupils, and when they returned to thdr home at Amiens, she 
began with Sophie, the younger of the two, the long and familiar 
oorresjMmdence of which wo spoke in the first pages of this 
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article.* AVith the help of thc^ie letters and the Memoirs it 
is yery easy to imagine the life of the future heroine up io the 
time of her marriage. Indiscriminiube reading was once more 
resorted to, as well as study under every form. Geometry, 
poetry, the violin and guitar, theology, natural history, and 
literary composition tilled up her days. At one time she writes 
to her friend Sophie : * I have just read the Iloscaia*hcs of 

* M. de Paw on the Egyptians and Chinese. One of these 

* days I ivill send you an*extract. My brain lioils like wax 

* upon the fire. 1 am out of jiatiencc with the shortness of time, 

* and long to be alone, iu> matter where, so tliat I could, for 
^ once, take iny fill of work and thinking.’ And agsiiii : * 1 

* retire with delight to my little closet where Montaigne, 
^ Massillon, Bossnet, Bousseau, Flccliier, Helvetius, A'oltairo. 

* keep me company in turn.’ No wonder that in sueli mixed 
comiiany the young brain should boil like wax. 

The letters are curiously didactic, considering th<> age of the 
writer, and her young corres|)undo]it innst lu'rself ha\ c been 
])eculiar]y gifted to have enjoyed them. One letter is filled 
with acute and judicious remarks on Dclolme’s work on the 
British CVmstitiition, which had just Itecii published : nnoiher 
begins thus : * I caniu»t resist the tciu]»tation, my dear friend, 

* of giving you some idea of the ** Menioi abilia *' of Xeno]dion,' 
and she runs on to a dozen pages on ScN*rates. ^larie I’hlijioii 
was, above all, a raUondeuse: she took nothing Ibr granted, and 
theorised on all subjects — even on love, ^^he^e was n* roiiianec 
in that young gifl’s head or heart. There wen^ no gentle 
foreshadowings of love in her, and die thought and sjioke of 
maiTiagc like a pedagogue : — 

‘ 1 sec in marriage many cares which seem to bo only compen.sated 
by the pleasure of giving to Society useful memlxTs. The pleasure, 

I thinks outweighs the careif, but to enjoy it^ 1 must find sumo one 
who holds the same opinion, and who^ moreover, possesses the ability 


* Boland, after his marriage with Mademoiselle Phlipon, showed 
an injudicious jealousy of his wife's friendship for the Caniiets, and 
the intimacy ceased to a certain degree. It is likcl}' tliat Madame 
Boland lierscif, when immersed in pohtics, formed more congenial 
frieiuKhips with persona of the other sex. Political difiorciices con- 
tributed to the estrangement. ‘ T.c;s difil5rences do noire moral ont, 
* avoc Teloigncment et lea affaires, rclachd noire liaison sans la 

** rompre,’ wrote Madame Roland in her Memoirs. But wlien she 
W.15 at the Conriergerie, Ilenriette, then a widow without children, 
obtained access to her friend, and ofibrod her the means of escape by 
proposing to change clothes with her and remain in her &tead in 
prison. 
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to bring up his children worthily. In regard to a husbandt I must 
look out^ as a man would do who^ knowing the value of a good 
tutor, feels himself incapable of acting the part of one. 1 feel the 
uottessity of a helpmate gifted with a superior mind, who can supply 
ull that is wanting in mo to educi^ my children as I should wish.* 

Ju later days, Madame Boland wrote of love in the style of 
a physiologist; at no time did she speak of it like a true 
woman. In truth — and until the bi^ of that tardy love for 
Buzot — there was little of the woman in her. But all tke 
inaseulinc virtues were apparent even in ^Ihood. She seems 
herself to have felt that nature had committed some mistake in 
r(‘spoct of her. « ^ If souls could choose the bodies they are to 
^ inhabit,’ she writes to Sophie Cannet in 1774, * mine would 

* never have selected a weak and foolish sex, which is generally 

* eondemiied to uselessness. My ]»reBent passion is for the 

* general gyiod. Man is made for society ; nis first duty is to 
^ be iisef 111 / And again : * In very truth 1 am sick of being 
^ a WMnian. 1 might to have had another soul or another sex, 
^ or else have livra in another age. I ought to have been a 
' ivoinan of Sparta or Rome, or at any rate a French man. 

* 1 feel chained down to a condition which should 

' not be mine. 1 am like those animals of burning Africa 
' which arc shut up in our menageries O liberty ! 

* idol of energetic souls ! sustainer of all ^virtues, thou art but a 

* name for me ! Of what avail is my enthusiasm for the public 

* giMid. when 1 cau*do nothing to forwi^ it? 

Although Marie Phliixm wrote a go^ deal at this period of 
lier life, she never contemplated appearing as an author. Her 
only object was to become a more enlimtened and worthy 
inemiier of that society, to which, aocoroing to her rule, all 
]irivatc interests were to be sacrifice Even at a later day, if 
her |ieu can lie recognised in the greater part of the political 
documents published under hmr husband’s name, if the broad- 
sheets placmed on the waUa of Paria at the most eventful 
crises, me ministerial ciiouhura, the fiaDBona letter to the Pope 
addressed to the Prinoe-Biahop of Borne in the name of the 
Itepublic to claim the release of some French prisoners, and 
the still more famous letter to the King which undoubtedly 
hastened the downfidl of monarchy in France, were all written 
1)^ her, it was at the inst^thm of M. Boland. He found in 
his wife an indefatigable secretaiy with a clever and ready 
pom He soon discovered, without^^ p^haps, quite acknow- 
lodging the fact to himself, that literary success was in 
exact ratio to the part that she took in his work, and called in 
her willing help on all important occasions. Having once 
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admitted hifi wife to political partnership, it was to he expected 
that his very onliiiary talents would sinm be cast into shade ])y 
the brilliant genius cvf his helpmate. • 

But w'c su'c anticipating, and when we left Mademoiselle 
Phliiion, the great anuy of her suitors was only about to inaki^ 
its api>carance. Masculine diough she was in mind and 
character^ she possessed no snndl amount of feminine charms, 
and was, moreover, the only daughter cd* a nfan at the head 
of a douriahing .business! These united attractions ^celn to 
iia\c been veigr^^werful, if we may bdieve the long list 
which, with no snaall compiaeency, she gives in her ]MGuioirs. 
It was a general rising of bachelors, ' une ksv^ cn luaHse/ 
to use her own expression. We have no intention of re- 
viewing them with her. But one remark is suggested by 
the heterogeneous assemblage of their names. It is surpri^- 
ing to see how very ill-defined was the social status of a 
small tradesman’s daughter in France some years before tfai* 
gi*eat Bevolution. A^ng the suitors for jlarie Pli1i])oir«. 
hand wc find M. Morizot oe Hozain, a man of noble birth, n iu> 
refused on account of his attaching tfio much impoilaucc to 
his u«»bility, M. de Boismorel, both rich and nohlc, who wttiild 
fain have secured the little bourffeoisc as a wife for his son, 
Gardanne, a ])hysician in good practice, several men of letters, 
a captain of Sepoys, a dancing-master, and lastly, tradesmen 
of every d^ree, inclucJmg the butcher with whom the fnniiU 
dealt. We are apt to fimey that France, under tlic old 
was inexorably raled by the laws fif caste. In theory it wu> 
so. both politically and socially, yet we need only read the 
private memoiis of the times to see that, in reality, there was 
a great confusion of ranks before any popular outbreak took 
place. Merit could not secure title and precedence, hut 
wealth and intrigue could. Innumerable officer which could 
be purchased with mourn and obtained by favour conferred 
the rank of nobles upon their holders, while, on the other hand, 
the younger branches of the hereditary nobility, from their 
jioverty am their contempt for any other profession than the 
army or the Church, were often rediieed to live by their wits 
and 1u coin monqr, by fair means or foul, out of the only 
]*atrim«)ny they jxusessed — their ariitocratic names. Nothing 
(u>uid be more calculated than theae dreumstances to bring 
the nobility into conteaspt. During the half century which 
preceded the Revolution, France swarmed with adventurers of 
all ranks. Versailles its^ wi» infested with them. 

Madame Ihiland, at heart, was no plebeian democrat In 
1784, she solicited for her husband a patent of nobility. It is 
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true, that at one time, she and her friends, %vith the unscrupu- 
lousness of })olitieal animosity, used the power of the populace 
to batter down the throne — a cruel fault most cruelly avenged 
— ^biit, in reality, she always loathed that dangerous alliance. 
It is iinjiossible not to discern tlie sense of relief she experienced 
when, at last, the Girondists turned round, and resolutely 
faced tlie revolutionary mob. She is on her own ground then. 
All ambiguity of tone disappears, jind her eloquence rises to 
its full height only when she dencmnccs the tyranny of dema- 
g<»giics and the brutal stupidity of the populace. Her vehe- 
ment i»rotestation8 in early life in favour of equality merely 
show her periA)iial impatience of all social superiority. In 
general, women chafe more than men under these ])etty hu- 
miliations, and in this respect she appears to have been a very 
woman. The remembrance of petty mortifications endured in 
her youth was so vivid even under far greater trials, that, in 
her prison, with but a few short weeks for the narrative of 
her life, she devotes whole pages to the recital of these trifling 
wrongs. A visit to Versailles, when about twenty, had e>- 
pecially Jet‘t a lasting imprei^ion. The sjdendours of the 
court at once disgusted and iutitated the already republican 
little hoargeohe. In a letter written to Sophie Cannet, on her 
return home, she says, almost prophetically : — 

* I cannot tell you how much all I have seen at Versailles makes 
me feci tlic advantage of my situation, and how I bless Heaven for 
causing me to be born in an obscure rank of liflk You may perhaps 
fancy that this feeling originates in contempt for the deference of 
the world and my notion of the ills to which greatness is subject ? 
Not a whit ; it is founded on the knowledge that I have of my own 
character, which would render me noxious to myself and to the state 
if I were placed in the vicinity of the throne, for I should then be 
ofi'eiided at the sight of the excessive inequality which rank creates 
between several millions of men and a single individual of the same 
species. In my situation, I love xuy prince, because I scarcely feel 
my dependence. If I were near him, 1 should bate his grandeur.” 

Fate was one day to place Marie FhKpon in close proximity 
tf) tlie throne at a i)eriod when it waamost endangered, and God 
knows how much mischief she did, and how sincerely she did 
hate the grandeur of royalty ! 

tier’s was the pride of intellm^t — as unjustifliable perhaps in 
its harsh manifestations as any other pride ; and she look^ on 
the unenlightened and the imeducated with as much disdain os 
any aristocrat could have shown to thd unwashed plebeian 
multitude. The notion of marrying a tradesman seem^ to her 
monstrous. Trade, in her eyes, was only the art of selling dear 
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what had been bonglit cheap. To her father, when he proposed 
to her a husband in his own line of business, she replied that to 
sell diamonds or to sell hot-]iies seemed to her one and the 
same thing ; that indeed the latter offered this advantage that 
tJiey were sold at a fixed iirice, so that less cheating w^as 
m[uired. Manon Phlipon nad determined that she would 
marry a sage and a philosopher. Fortune, after some disap 
]ioi]itinGuts, sent her the desired husband in* the i)crson of 
Poland de la Flatidre. 

M. Roland had been introdiiecd by Sophie Cannot, who in 
her letter of recommendation described him as * a man of en- 

* lightened mind and pure morals, whose oul}** fault was an 
‘ excessive admiration fur the ancients^ M'hom he praised at the 

* ex])en6e of the modems, and an ovcivfondness for talking of 

* himself.’ After Roland became a ]K>litical personage this ])ro- 
])ensity to bring himself e^nstanily before the ]>ublic was \ ery 
marked. Madame Roland admits in her Mcmoii-s that Soi»hicV 
sketch was like, and adds that Roland when she first saw him 
was ])ast forty, tall, tliin, and somewhat bald, with a rather 
yellow com]»lcxion. He was careless of bis dress, and had the 
]ieculiar stifiBness which is the result of long sedentary labour. 
His features, though straight and r^pilar, were ' plus respec- 
‘ tables que seduisants.’ On the other hand, he had an ex- 
pressive smile and a clever and animated countenance. ' The 

* voice was deep, but he" spoke curtly, as though he were short 
‘ of lireath; and his speech, though it did not want piquancy, 

‘ was generally inliamionious and harsh.’ 0; the wlmlc, the 
portrait is not that of a man who was likely to fascinate a 
young and ardent girl. But then we must rememher that it 
was traced by Madame Roland after thirteen years of marriage. 
Roland dc la Platierc, however, {possessed advantages to which 
our heroine was disriosed to attach importance. He was of 
good hirtli, a man ot the world, well-informed, and much res- 
])ccted. The deference with which he treated the ,ol)scure 
engraver’s daughter was intensely flattering — and the more 
likely to make a favourable impression that she was at that 
time sad and lonely, having lost her roother the year before. 
Marie Phlipon was a good listener, and won Bolancl’s heart as 
much by that quality perhaps as by her talents and beauty. 
He did not, at first, entertain any ideas of either love or 
matrimony ; however, had he been bent on eaptivatinghc could 
not have imagined a better plan than that of confiding his 
numerous manuscripts to the care of Manon, on leading Paris 
for Italy. 

. . Delighted and honoured by the trust reposed in her, she 
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read and rc-read them during the eighteen months that absence 
lasted. On his fetum they became great friends, though their 
fiiendship seemed scarcely of that kind which ripens into lo\e, 
if the following lines may be trusted : — 

* Sa gravite, 8cs mesurs, ses habitudes toutes eonsaerdes an triivaSl, 
me Ic faisait considdrer, pour ainsi dire, sans sexe, comme an pliilo- 
sophe qui n’cxistait quo par la raison.’ 

The philosopher took five years tp consider before he offered 
his luind and hearty and when he did so, he was refused by 
Monsieur I*hli])on, who liad felt himself aggrieved by Boland’s 
aiithoritiiti^ e and distant manners. 

Hut in thc*meantimc the once prosperous home was be- 
(*oining every day more wretched, and Marie Phlipon had 
detenninod to remove from it. Her father’s dissipated and 
idle habits had caused his business tit go to ruin, and the small 
means he hod left were sqimndered with mistresses and in 
gambling in the lottery. At last, to avoid absolute beggary, 
Sfnrie Phlijton took refuge in the same Convent of the Con- 
gregation where she had S])eiit that one hapjty year during her 
childluMHl. 

She had lived alone in a little room in the attics for five long 
wdntcr months, cheerful, active, and res^ned, cooking her own 
meals, and awaiting liappier times, when Roland came to ))ay 
her a vibit, and, seeing her through Jthe convent bars more 
beautiful than ever, renewed his offer of marriage. It wras 
gratefully accepted. Marie Phlipon. was a{ this time (1780) 
six and twenty, and her futui'o husband more than twenty years 
older. 

If ever marriage was a ^marriage of reason,’ it was this« 
But she put great trust in reason, and never doubted but that 
hers would .uphold her sufiiciently. Always self-reliant, the 
very difficulties which the task of conjugal happiness seemed to 
offer were attractive in her eyes. * If marriage,’ she wrote, 

* is as 1 always thought, an austere bond, an association in 

* which the wife undertakes the happiness of both parti^, was. 

* it not better to exert my fiicultics and my' courage in tlie 
^ performance of that honourable task than to waste them in 
^ the isolation in whicli I lived ?’ Eight years befinre she had 
written almost in the same words to Sophie Cannet, to the 
effect that a wife is answ'crable for the happiness of two people, 
and ' should not reckon much on the help of her partner.’ She 
was no twining, creejmg vine, seeking support from man ; she 
w^as, in her own eyes, a rigorous srif-sufiScing oak, which might 
brave, and even court, the storms of life. 

How far she overrated her strength, and how mistaken she 
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was m not taking: love into aeooniit, a papre dated from her 
prison-cell of Ste. I’cla^ie, a month heioro her <deatli, will show. 
It may as well find j»lacc here. We will not attempt to translate 
it, and in ineroy and tenderness for Madame Koland's memory 
■we will w)!* her defence of none of it** specious prraces of lan- 
piagc. 

* Jc devins la femmo d*an rdritablc hommo de^bien, qui m’aima 
toujours ilaYanta^rc h mesuro qn’ii me connut miciix Maricc dans 
lour le serifMix de la raison, je ne tronvai rlcn qui ni*en tiruf ; jc me 
drvonai avee line plenitude plus enthousinstc quo cnlculce. A force 
dc no considerer qiie la felicit^ do mon partenaire, jc m’iipergns qu’il 
manquait quclc|ue chose h la mienne. tic n’ai pas ecsse iin scul 
instant de voir dans inon mari I’un dcs homnios Ics plus cstiiiiablcs 
qui cxistentt et auquel je pouvai^ m'honoror d'appartenir ; inais j’ai 
seiiti souvent qu*ii manquait entre nous do parilCi que rascmidant 
d'un caracterc dominateur, joint ii celui de viii»t ans de plus qnc 
moi, reudait dc trop Tune de cos dt ix siipcriorirc-. Si n<»us \ivions 
dans la solitude^ j’arnis des hcurcs qiicl<|Ucfois pdnibles ii xia-s^cr ; si 
nous alHons dans le nioudc, j'y aimeo do pens dont jo in'iipor- 
cevaid quo qiielqucs-iins jiourraiont ti-op me toucher : jo mo plungeai 
dans le tvivail avec mon mari, autre exc(**i qui cut son inconvenient ; 
jc riiabituai a ne savoir se parser dc moi pour ricn au monde, ni 
dans aucun instant, ct je me fatiguai. 

' J’lionorc, je cheris mon mari comroc unc fille sensible adore un 
]iere vertueux a qui die sacriiierait memc son amant ; mats j’ai 
trouve rbomnie qui pouvaij; eire cet amant, ct demeuranl fidcle u mos 
devoirs, mon iiigcnuile n’a pas su cacber los sentimonts qu.* jo Icur 
soumettais. Mon mari, excess! vement sensible,' ct d’afft'otion et 
d’amour-propre, n*a*pu supporter I’idik* dc la moindro alteration' 
dans son empire ; son imagination s’est noircic ; ba jalou^it' m*a 
irritee ; le bonheur a fui loin de nous. 11 m’adorait, je in’iminolais 
k lui, ot nous etions malheureux. 

‘ Si j’6tai*^ libre, je suivrais partout ses pas pour adoiioir sr^s 
chagrins et consoler sa vidllesse; une kme comnie la mienne ne 
laisse point scs sacrifices imparfmts. hlais Bdand B’aujrit k I'idde 
d’un sacrifice, et la connaissance unc fois acquise que^n fais un 
l>our lui, renverse sa fdlicit4 j il soufire de le recevoir, et ne pout s’en 
pnsscr. 

‘ Lc developpement de tout oed, et I’cmploi des ann6os qui I’ont 
proci^de, offrirait de grandes lumieres pour la connaissance du occur 
liumain, ct do grandes lemons aux gens senaibKes/ 

Most readers will be struck by the frequent recun'cnce of 
the words ‘ virtue ’ and * sensibility ’ under the pen of Miulamc 
iKoland. The liabit was not peculiar t<i her ; it was the fushiim 
of the times, and may perhaps be satisfactorily accounted for 
by the law of contrasts. There is scarcely a journal or a sjieech 
of the day, proceeding from friends or foes, in wliich the ejnthct 
‘ virtuous ’ is not applied, seriously or inmically, to Roland. 
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Witliout that appellation lie would scarcely have been rcoog- 
iiised. Sensibility was quite oh general as virtue ; Alarat and 
liobespiorre s|ioke of theirs, and even Louis XVL, in his last 
testament, when thanking his cowageous advocates for thmr aid, 
requested them to * receive the expression of his sensibility.’ 

()iir object being to paint the inner woman rather than the 
])olitieal personage in IVladainc Boland, we have dwelt at some 
length oil the first years of her life, when her temper, mind, 
and upiviintis were formed. Tlieso»-onre understood, her siib- 
seqiiriit career seems but tlieir natural consequence. Her 
eiitliiisiasm, her errors, bc?r violence, her devoted heroism, are 
all cxpbiiued ; ^11 that was faulty will, we think, lie extenuated. 
Wo shall ]uiBS more rapidly over the events that belong to 
History. 

Tlio* first years of Madame Boland's married life were spent 
in pi'aceful <iuict in Paris, and then at Amiens, whcixi Roland 
hold the situation of * liisjKSCtor of Manufactories.’ lu tlii*^ 
hitler town she gave birth to a daughter.* Marie l*hlipoii would 
have boon ovorj«iyed at the tIiought#» of living at AmicnN near 
her beloved Sophie, but Madame Boland appears to have left 
that town without any regret. In 1784 she came to Paris alone, 
ill the ImjMJH of obtaining for her husband, ^ we have said. 
httrv» dv nohlesftr, or rather the official recognition of the rank 
and privilogos enjoyed by Boland's fiuniiy for many generations 
in \irtue of certain offices which c-onfSerred non-hereditary no- 
bility. She has^left an explanation of this inconsistent action 

* Tliis dauglitiT, Budora, was Madame Boland’s only child. Like 
a true disciple of Jcui^Jacqucs, Mudame Roland insisted on nursing 
her infiiiit herself, though at the risk of her life, and even wrote 
a compendious treatise on * Suckling ’ for the future edification 
of Ik'i* daughter. She formed many plans for her education and 
happiness, but, on the whole, Endora seems to have played but a 
very secondiiy part in her mother’s life. Madame Boland kept her 
eyes fixed on too distant an horiaon to feel in its full force the tender 
‘ short -sightodness ’ of a mothei^s love. In her Memoirs, she has 
devote«i a few lines to her daughter which seem inexplicable in their 
unloving shioerity when one considers that the only child so harshly 
spoken of was but eleven years old, and that the inoUier could 
scarcely over hope to see her again ; — * J ai unc jeune fillo aimablc, 
‘ iiinis (jiie la nature a fait froide et indoleiite. Jo I’ai nourrio, je I'ai 
‘ i^levce avec tout reuthousiasme et la sollicitudc de lamstornite ; je 
« liii ui donn6 des cxemplcs quo Ton n’boblio plus h son age, et olle 
‘ sera une bonne feinmo avec quelqucs ulents, xnais jamais son auic 
^ Btugnante ct son esprit sans ressort ne donnoront a mon coeur les 
* douccs jouissances qo’il B’6tait promises.’ Such frankness may be 
virtue, but sensibility is certainly wanting. 
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in her Memoirs* and ('includes thus : ' It was at the beginiiinj^ 

* of 1784 : who at that time* and in the sam<i situation, would 
‘ not have thought it right to act in the same way ? ’ No one* 
indeed, we are tempted to reply, save some su^ uiiooTiipn>- 
inising republican as Madame lloland already was in theory. 

Having failed in her object, she asked and obtained, as 8(»me 
sort of compensation, that Solmd should be sent in lus official 
ca|)acity to Lyons. His duties were not arduous, and the 
greater part of the year was s^nt at the * Clos La Platicre,' 
llolaud s small mtemal estate* situated at a short distance from 
Villcfranche. mbdame Roland has left a very scanty account 
of this period of her life. She speaks of rural pleasures and 
domestic duties* but hints also at some domestic troubles, 
lioland’s aged mother and eldest brother lived at La PlatirTc, 
and Madame Roland alludes to the difficulty of living with a 
woman ^ re6)>ectable from her age, but terrible fn)iu Ium- 
‘ temper,’ and between two brothers* the younger of whom 
^ had the jiossion of independence, and tlic elder the habits aiiti 
^ all the ]>rcjudiee8 of dominutiuii.’ 

Her correspondence with her friend Bose w'as at this time 
\ery active, but unfortunately most of the letters arc lost. 
Some of those he published with his edition of the Meiiioir> 
read like charming idylls; others again might* fnnii their graci* 
and sjnrit, be attributed to Madame dc Sevigne. The grandi- 
loquence which is often no displeasing in the Memoirs is \ er\ 
rarely indulged in. The desire and earnest well to {>erfoniA ail 
her duties with cheerful zeal is evident in every page. Hen* aii<l 
there, however, a note may be discerned which sounds like an 
unavowed wish for a more extended sphere of influence. In a 
letter full of playful yet true philosophy, on the subordinate 
part which )%amcn should be content to play, wc And, for 
instance, this significant phrase : — * Faire le bonheitr d'un sen I 
' et le lien de beaucoup par tous les charmes dc IVuottic, dc la 
' decence, je nlmagine pas un sort plus beau que cclui-Iii.' 
That wish to lie the * bond ’ between many minds — the vivify - 
ing centre of a large circle — so common at all times among 
accomplished Frenchwomen*- is not always compatible with 

* the happiness of one alone,’ as Monsieur Boland no doubt 
found tq his cost. 

Rumours of coming Revolution soon broke the stillness of 
Madame Roland’s retreat. She was at once aroused like a 
war-horse at the sound of the trumpet. No more idylls’. 
Thenceforward she could only think of res puhltca. Lyons 
w^ then the centre of a strong anti-revolutionary iwrty, and 
it is probable that the hostile |M>litical atmosphere which sur- 
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rounded her irritated her zeal. Certain it is that her letters 
at the beginning of the Kevolution were strangely violent and 
intmperate, and that whm she drew near to the scene of 
action, she mw comparatively moderate. She then saw that 
ab^lute rimt and wrong in politics are not so easy io distin- 
guish as they sometimes seem to distant obs^vers. Once in 
the midst of the vortex, herself a combatant, she became col- 
lected and clearsighted, and some of her later judgments on 
men and events would do honour to>a mature and experien(;ed 
statesman. But Madame Boland, if she was vehement in her 
hatred, was equally so in her self-devotion. Even at the very 
dawn of the Hevolution, she seems to have foreseen that it 
would not be effected peaceably, and to have been ready for 
every sacrifice. In a letter to Bancal des Issarts, dated 18th 
August, 1790, she writes j— 

^ What is to be done ? We mast struggle with courage and con- 
stancy. It would be an unparalleled phenomenon if the regenera- 
tion of an empire were effected peaceably ; such an idea is roost 
probably a chimera. Adversity is the school of nations as of men, 
and I fant^ that we most be purified in it before we are worth any- 
thing. Fate, which has caused us to live at this time of new-born 
free£>m, has placed us as the forlorn hope of the army which is to 
fight for liberty, and bring about its triumph. Our business is but 
to do our task well, so as to prepare the happiness of the generations 
tliat will follow us.’ ^ 

The exchequer t)f Lyons was even in w'orse order than that 
of the kingdom, and Boland, who had bccmcleotcd a member 
of the municii»l coimcil of the city, was deputed to solicit 
financial aid from the Government. He arrive in Paris witJi 
ills wife in the early part of February 1791. Madame Boland 
plunged at once into politics as into her natural element. 

It is said ' that women should not meddle with politics. 
Without entering into a comparison of the qualifications of the 
two sexes for such pursuits, it seems a just and obvious nilc 
that where there is no responsibility there should be no power. 
Madame Boland herself more than once clothed this theory in 
excellent and judicious language. But very just rules may 
from ])eculiar circumstances be very difiScult to follow ; and 
even in countries where women are not deeply interesbd in 
the ordinary course of political events, their passions and sym- 
pathies are excited, at least as keenly as those of the governing 
sex, by ocourrences which shake the whole fisbric of society. 
When fortune, liberty, life, and the welfare of their descend- 
ants for generations to come are at stake, it is absurd to su]>- 
lioHc that intelligent warm-hearted women will remain |)as8ive 
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s]»ectat(>rs of the ^tniggle. In all ^eat revolutions women 
have playoil their ]Hirt, and it may he added that the histo- 
rians of every revolution have in tuiTi seemed surprised at the 
fact« as though it were not the natural result of the laws which 
govern the human heart. * I do not like women who meddle 

* with politics/ said General Buonaparte one day to a clever 
and liaiidsomc woman who had herself played a conspicuous 
])art in the politics of the Bevolution. ^ 1 am "of your o]»inion, 

‘ Cioiioral/ was the reply; *but in a country where woiiieirs 
‘ lieadi) are cut off, it is but natural that they should like to 
^ know why.’ Madame Roland, at least, played no covert 
])olitical game; she laid don'n her stake as fearlessly as any 
mail could l&ave done, and nobly lost it. 

lu the ]Hirrion of the Mennoirs entitled * Notices Ilisto- 

* riques,’ she has left an accoiinl of this time of her life. She 
S])cut her days at the clubs and :it tlie sitting of the National 
Assembly, eager to see and to learn. Brissot came to sec 
Boland and herself, and sotm made them acquainted with 
several deputies holduig the same |)oJiticjil opinion>. It was 
settled that this little knot of friends should meet four overlings 
in the week to talk over public affairs, and Madame Kolancrs 
house M^as chosen, from its convenient situation, as the place oi* 
reu(lczYoa.s. She has affirmed that on these occasions shc^ 
always eonfiiied herself to the jKirt ‘ liefitting her sex,* and tlnit, 
seated at aonie distance from the circle, she either -worked or 
-wrote letters; but she adds : — * 1 never lodt a word of what 
‘ was said, and m^rc thali once I liave bitten my lips to keep 

* myself from speaking xi^ mmd.’ From these recollections 
she sketched livuig portraits of almost all her political friends. 
Pet ion, Buzot, Brissot, and Robespierre were at this time the 
most assiduous. Robespierre she instinctively clisKked, but 
she thought him honest and ^forgave him his bad siieechcs 
‘ and weai-isome delivery in favour of his prxnci{dieSb’ u e can 
almost fancy we see him in.a ctirner of the room listening but 
saying little ; biting his nails, or perhaps when the possibility 
of a republic is mentioned, inquiring with a sneer, ‘ What 

* is mcmit by a repubHs?’ Buzot is represented as * probity 

* itself with all the gentle externals of eensibility.’ Marlaine 
Roland had from the first remarked hkn on account of his 
good sense and ^that clear, derided mode of q>eech which is 
‘ the attribute of a just man.’ Buaot had a wife, a good and 
wortiiy person, but who, intelloctnally, was in no way his 
equal. 

^ To jud^e of these familiar councils of ibe leaders and 
victims of the Acvolutiou by Madame Roland’s account oi* 
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them, it is to be regretted tliat she did not take a more ]»ri)- 
iiiinent [wrt in their diseussionB. 

‘ Whiit struck me most, and gave me most pain, was that kind of 
talk (par/fiffc) and Icvitj bj mcan<4 of which men of sense manage 
to pass tliroi' or four hours together without coming- to any coiiidii- 
sioii. In detail, sound principles are proclaimed, good ideas arc cx- 
piessed, new views are exposed; but, on the wliole, no line of coii- 
duci is traced, no fixed result or settled aim is determined on, towards 
which all arc to tend in some particular, way.’ 

* In my i:.ipatieDco I could sometimes have boxed the cars of these 
sagea whom 1 learnt every day to estei'm more and more for their 
iijirJglitness and the honest}* of their ]>urposc — excellent rcasoner«:, 
>CMUid philosophers, learned debaters who, knowing nothing of the 
urt of governing men, and, in consequoneo, of iiifiucncing an as- 
sembly, generally wasted all their learning and their wit without 
au}' result.’ 

The whole history of the Girondist party — of their virtues 
and tlieir fault**, tlieir triuinphaaiid their reverses — contained 
in these lines. 

Her ('o]Tcs|K)n(]encc with llancal dos Issarts oontinued very 
active. At i»ne time some tnu*es of a w'armer feeling than 
fricudshi]) on the ])art of Bancal may be discerned in his 
letters, but Madame Boland’s answers leave no doubt that she 
firmly but gently recalled him to a sense of duty, though not 
])er]m|)S withtmt a touch of tender sympathy and emotion akin 
to iH'grct. At the period we arc now sfKeakmg of, however, her 
letters arc almost* exclusively political, and are very curious. 
If they express in one }mgG her ardent an^ intemperate zeal 
for the Bevolutioii, they attest in the next her incomparable 
clearsightedness when not blinded by iH>litical passion. At 
one time she invokes civil war as a means of regeneration for 
her c* mu try. ‘ From the blood of honest men,’ she says, 

* would spring up hatrad for the ])assions whkh caused it to 

* bo shed, and enthusiasm f4>r the virtues of the viotims.’ At 
another time she speaks df patience as the * true sign of 

* strength of mind, and a pwtical virtue peculiar to free 
‘ nations.’ It was at any rate a virtue in which she was herself 
lamentably deficient. 

Boland having succeeded in the mission whi^ the town of 
Lyons had confided to him, returned with his wife, after seven 
months’ residence in Paris, to La Platii^re, but not to remain 
there long. One of tlio last acts of the Constituent Assembly 
had been t(» suppress the office of Inspector of Manufactories, 
and Boland, acting on tlic advice of his wife, resolved to settle 
definitively in Paris in order to push his claims to a retiring 
pension, and to complete the vast work on which he was 
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engaged, a ^ Dictioiinairc des Manufactures/ '\Micn they re- 
turned to the ca])ital in the last days of 1791, many chaiif^es 
had taken place. The Constituent Assembly was gone. Potion 
was Mayor of Paris, and absorbed in his duties. The friendly 
political meetings were no longer {lossible. Kolnnd was very 
assiduous at the sittings of the Jacobins, but, being no oratitr. 
never spoke there. He was, however, put in the Committee 
of Correspondence. Here his wife did him good service. She 
wrote as indcfatigably and far better than he did. The ])iiblic. 
was surprised, as well it might be, at the amount of work that 
Koland got through; and, when at the latter end of Marali 
1792, the King resolved to make the concesfion of taking a 
liberal Ministry, Roltind was designated by public opinion for 
the x^ost of Minister of the Intmor, as being the most lalxirioiis 
and active as well as the most upright of the ‘ Patriots.* 

This Ministry, of which Dniiioiiriez was the most brilliant, 
and Boland the most honest, member, did no gtiod service to 
the Crown. The Ministers, with one or two exceptions, proi ed 
themselves rather the spies of the opposition than the confi- 
dential sen-ants of the King. Tliis crooked policy must, as far 
as Boland was concerned, be laid in great measure to the charge 
of his wife. She it was that inspir^ him with mistrust. The 
affability and apiiarent good intentions of Louis XVI. almost 
won over Boland when he came into daily contact ivith royalty . 
Madame Boland has in her Memoirs explained in unjust and 
cruel language the reascpis of her own want of confidence n.** 
regards the unforfunate Queen ; but the unrelenting hostility 
with which she joined in the x>ersecution of Marie Antoinette 
and in putting the worst construction on all her actions, ap- 
X>eaTS to Tia to be the deej>est blot on Madame Bedand^s life*. 

That her distrust of the court-xmrty proved her .perspicacity, 
there is little doubt ; but the manner in which it was shown 
was unjostifiable. Two decrees had been submitted to the 
King for his sanction ; one against the priests, tlie other, more 
important, ordering the formation of a camp of twenty thousand 
men near Paris. Louis XVI., with his usual delays and sub- 
terfuges, withheld his assent, without absolutely resfusing it. 
The Assembly was imxmtient, the popularity of Ministers 
was in jeopaidy ; MadSune ^lond resoly^ that hmr husband 
should leave his situation with Mat, By W instigation Boland 
addressed a letter to the King, in which the antagonism be- 
tween the nation and the throne openly denounced. The 
King was represented as the frifpd and accomplice of those* 
who oonsjnrcd against the Comltitution, and ! his wavering 
poHcy as the only obstacle to the establishment of xicacc and 
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f>rc1cr. Thit) letter was presented by Koland to tlic Asbonibly, 
and by its order ci»pics were distributed throughout the king, 
dom. No more treacherous blow could have been struck at 
the throne. The Sovereign was held up to public animadver- 
sion, and stigmatised as the enemy of his people^s liberties, not 
by his avow^ political adversaries, but by his own Ministers, 
who must have had, it was suppos^, ample means of judging 
his conduct. 

Madame Tloland’s conscience nevenseems to have reproached 
her with this deed. She boasts in her Memoirs of having 
written the letter herself. ^ It was dashed off at one stroke of 

* the pen,' she says, * like everything T did of that kind. To feel 

* the uex!cssity of a thing, to understand its good cfiects, to wdsb 

* to produce them and ti» throw my ideas into wliatever shape 
‘ was likely to bring about the desired result, was for me one 
^ and the same act.' Such a mode of action may be excusable 
ill an anient and endmsiastic woman, but w^hat can be said in 
defence of a statesman, long past the middle of life, who allows 
the most decisive act of his political career to be dictated to 
him by his wife, and who gives to the world an all-important 
manifesto dashed off by her in the heat of improvisation Y 
I'pon this Iloland quitted the Administration and retired for a 
short time into private life. The events of the 10th of Aunst, 
1702, when royalty may be said to have been abolished in 
France, brought him, however, once more into office as Minister 
of the Interior — hat this time with Dantoii as Minister of Jus- 
ti(‘c for his colleague, and, we may add, for his master. 

Madame Roland held Danton in aversion. His coarse and 
burly form, his sensual countenance, his impudent speech and 
manners, had disgusted her even before he had snown the 
hideous violence of his nature. * To apjKiint Danton,’ she 
wrote, * was lo inoculate vice in the Government.' The tide of 
Revolution by this time had risen high, and Roland made praise- 
worthy, but ]ntiably impotent efforts to stem it. He was in- 
defatigable with his circulars and his reports — ^in all of w'hicb 
die vigorous pen of his wife is distinctly percepfiblc—but with 
no good result The great mistake of the {Mirty to which he be- 
longed was to think that w ords could be pitted against deeds, and 
tliat eloquence was a sufficient wreapon against crime. ^KHiilc 
Roland wrote, and preached fraternity and sensibility, Danton, 
sure of the support of the Commune of Paris, was planning die 
prison-massaesres. 

The 2nd of September came, a dt^ unparalleled in the history 

civilised nations. In the midst of a Christian country, in the 
heart of the capital, in presence of a passive population, and 
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apparently witli the connivance of the constituted authorities, 
all the imnates of the i)risons — which were then full to overflow- 
ing— were massacred in cold blood .by a handful of riiflians. 
The Minister of Justice thanked the assassins in the name of 
France. .Vmong the modemte party there was a inoinent of 
stup)!*, and — truth compels us to add — of hesitation. Itolaiid, 
piwerlcss himself, invoked the aid of Santerre, the commandant 
of l^iris, and on the uiomov of tlie massacres sent his protest to 
the National Assembly. 'In that very letter to the Asseiiihly, 
however, there were words which, in the present day, seem t»» 
brand Boland with cowardice ; but such was the low stsin<iard 
of moral courage when they were written, tha^they w'crc then 
considered heroic. ‘ On the events of yesterday,’ wrote the 
Minister, ‘ it ¥rould ]terha|>s be better to drop a veil. I know 
‘ that the people, in it** teiTildc vengeance, preserved a kinil of 

‘ justice and wreake ! it especially on th(»sc whom it 

* considered to have been too long sfmrcd by the sw'ord of the 
‘ law.’ This, it must he said, w'as the la<t «*oncessicin to de- 
iii.*igogical tjTannv, and thenceforward the jjarty to which the 
Gironde has hud tlu; hon(»nr of giving a name, and of wiiich 
Madame Boland was the most brilliant and striking iin))crso- 
nation, showed n<i signs of w'enkness. 

That fearful day of *Se])tciubcr was the turiiing-|K»int of the 
French Bevolution; those prison-massacres ore up to this very 
hour the touchstone oFits historians. By the adroit reticence 
or tiinid ])aIliation of some, and hy the indignant liorror of 
others in rcs])eet *of this" great crime, it is easy to distingui>li 
the friends of true liberty from the fanatics of dcmoeratic 
absolutism.* 

On the 21st of September, 1792, the first sitting of the C\>ii- 
ventioii was held. An apparently trifling, but in reality a very 


* Napoleon 1., tlio former pupil and, in many respects, the direct 
heir of Robespierre, did not consider the massacres of September as 
completely inexcusable, or even quite unworthy of imitation, if we 
may believe Las Cases ‘ Co terrible ev4nemcrit, disait rcmpcrcur, 

* etait dans la force dcs choses et dans Tosprit des bommes. Point de 
‘ boulcvcrscment politique sans fureur populaire ; point dc danger 

* pour lo peuple dechuin4 Sana desordre et sans victimes. Les 
« Pruasiens entraient ; avant de conrir ii oux, on a voulu fairc main 
‘ basse sur tous leurs auxiliaires a Paris : pent-Stre cct 4vdncmcnt 
' influa-t-il dans lc3 temps sur le salat de la Franco. Qui doutc quo 

* dntis les derniers temps, lorsque Ics dtrangers approchaient, si Ton 
‘ feiit renouvcle de telles horreurs sur leura amis, ils eussent jamais 
‘ domind la France ? ^lais nous ne lo pouvions.’ . . • (Mhnorial de 
Ste. BiUne.) 
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circumstance indicated that the situation of ]>artios 
was cluuiged. The members of the former Assembly, wlio liad 
fought under the bannpr of Vergniaud, Bidssot, and the 
Girondist chiefs, instead of occupying as heretofore scats c»n tlic 
extreme IcHb, took possession of those benches on the riglit, 
wliieh but a few days before had 1>een filled by the moderate 
eoii&«titudonal party. Threatened with complete anarchy, the 
llevolutiouists of yesterday had suddenly become the Conser- 
vatives of the day. They would go*no farther. It uill be the 
inimortai honour of the Gmnde that they were stopjied, not 1)y 
ally personal danger — ^the danger was in resisting — but by tlieiV 
horror of crime. Beside the stream of blood which harf (H^zed 
from beneath those prison walls, they stood at bay and defied 
their enemies. It became a great gulf fixed between them and 
tlie Montagne. In vain Daoton, too late repentant, stretched 
out a saving hand in the day of peril, and ])roposed an alliuncc, 
jirovided the deeds of September were buried in oblirion ; that 
hand was red with the blood of the jirison-massacrcs, and wa^ 
indignantly rejected. Even a tacit amnesty would, tliey con- 
sidered. have branded them as accomplices in the eyes of 
IKwterity.* 

But we are writing of Madame Boland, and must be content 
to mention such i>ortions only of the general history of her 
times as concern her iMsrsonidly. That she liad become as 
obiioxitms as her husband to the Montagnards, and mr>rc es]ic- 
eially to Datthm,1s abundantly proved. Her influence over the 
ehiels of the Gironde, and jmrticuiarly over her husband and 
Buzot. was well known, and was alluded to even in the Conven- 
tion. Boland had been elected a member of that Assembly, 
and, in c^msequcnce, had tendered his resignation as Minister. 
Some membera ]»roposed that he should be requested to retain 
his situaiiofi ; but Donton opposed the motion, saying: * Xo 
^ one can render Boland more justice than I do, but if he is 
* invited to remain as Minister, the invitation should I)e cx- 
*■ tended ti» his wife, for yem know that Boland was not 

alone in his department. I was alone in mine ! ’ ^ TThat 

* We recommend to such of our readers as nw be curious to 
study the history of the revolutionacy period in fxance, M. Mor- 
timer-Tcrnauz’s valuable work, entitled ‘ Histoirc de la Terreur,’ of 
which tlie fourth volume is now published. M. Mortimcr-Tcrnaux 
has collected a very great number of authentic and curious docu- 
ments which he has efassed with method and dearness, and presented 
with rare impartiality. He has rendered thereby great service, not 
only to the reading public, but to all future liistorians of that event- 
ful period. 
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^ does it matter to France,’ replied the deputy Lasource, 

* whether lloknd has an uitel%ent iirife who ^ves him gooil 

* advice, or whether he takes counsel, of himself alone? ’ And, 
again, we 6nd Danton remarking that *the nation requires 

* Ministers who know how to act without being led by their 

* wives.’ It was evident that when the day of vengeance 
cainc, Madame Boland would not be suffered to escape. 

Of the love which at this time must doubtless have existed 
}>ot^\ecn Buzot and herself tliere is no outward proof, save, 
])er]ia|)s, his constant defence of Boland’s acts whenever they 
were attacked. Buzot was one of the roost ardent and active 
of the Girondists. Though his talents were not of the first 
order, and he was far inferior as an orator to many mcinbcrK 
of his own party, he had acquired considerable influence by 
his earnestness, courage, good sense,* uncompromising honesty 
and mental acquirements. Thrre was much in Buzot likely 
to please women. He was young (six years younger than 
Madame Boland), with a noble expressive countenance, a 
graceful figure, and was, moreover, as Madame Bidaud herself 
has told us, extremely careful in his dress. He must, on the 
whole, have presented a striking contrast to Boland, whose 
slovenly, shabby appearance and stiff deportment were a con- 
stant subject of rimcule witli his enemies. Buzot was full of 
imagination, tender, impassioned, and delicate, of a romantic 
dis[N)sition, and inclined to melancholy. But why seek to 
explain where no explanation is necessary?' He did please, 
and was tenderly beloved.' 

Madame Boland’s influence over him was complete. He 
became her champion and her mouth-piece. He was ever on 
the breach, demanding the punishment of the assassins of 
September, proiming the establishment of a departmental 
giiw to protect the Assembly, voting against the toecution of 
the King, and oombating with all his power the creation of a 
Bevolutionary Tribunal, as thougli some prophetic vision had 
shown him the woman he so desrly loved condemned to die by 
that hideous mockery of justice. 

One day Madame Boland herself appeared at the bar of the 
C\inventif>n. Chabot had denounced Boland as haring held 
correspondence with the ivdgH^ in London. An obscure 
intriguer, named Viard, pretended that he had had a confer- 
ence with Madame Boland. At the enpress i^uest of Boland 
liimself, she was called upon to give her evidence before the 
Convention.^ Her beauty, her calm demeanour, her truthful 
deposition given in that clear musical voice which charmed all 
hearers, ehdted universal apphmae. The president, in the 
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name of the Convention, invited her to aseist at the sitting, 
offering her les honneurs de la ^ance. Marat alone, standing 
gloomily at tlie foot of fhe tribune, pointed to the galleries 
whence no applause had issued, and said : * Mark the silence 
* of the public ; the public is wiser than you.’ 

It was the last day of triumph — one of those firuitless vic- 
tories that the Girondists so often obtained. The proposal to 
make an appeal to the ])ooplc which had been brought forward 
as a lost f hance of saring Louis XYL, was rejected, and, a 
few clays after the death of the King, Boland retired from 
office. No' one sought to detain him: Us name had become so 
unpopular that, his presence in the Ministry was injurious to 
his party. Every day the str^gle between the Montage 
and the Gironde, between Paris and the rest of terrorised 
France, between the leaders of the populace and the represen- 
tatives of the nation, became more unequal. On the 31st of 
May, 1793, the Convention laid violent hands on itself, and 
dc^crccnl the arrest of thirty-two of its members. -An order of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal was issued against Boland, who 
tiHik refuge in flight, and the following day, Madame Boland, 
who had remaincnl in Paris and in her own house, was arrested 
arbitrarily by the same authority and condiictc^d to the prison 
of the Abbaye. 

On crossing the threshold of her prison, Madame Boland 
seemed to ha% c regained her liberty. She has herself cjompared 
her feelings on tlilit occasion fo the sensation of relief and irre- 
s|H>iisibility which hhc had soiuctimes*experienced in taking to 
her bed in sickness. * Prison seems to produce on me the 
‘ same effects as illness,’ she said; *I am only called upon to 
‘ remain whore 1 am, and that does not seem so very hard : my 
‘ own cmnpany i" nc»t bad.’ That gloomy prison appeared an 
asylum ! For some time before her arrest Madame Boland 
had Ui leave Paris, as much to secure herself against 

the weakne^s of her own heart, as to leave Boland more free 
to move in ease of danger. She had been prevented by illness, 
and now the necessity— nay, the very possibility— of flight was 
at an end. The snspiciqps aad querulousncss of the jealous 
husband, the struggle between passion and duty, "were all at 
rest. The ivorst, or nearly ^e worst, was come. She was 
safe, and, accoi’ding to her code of virtue, she was now free to 
give herself up to the tlmughts of the love from which those 
prison walls seemed to defend her. 

That code of virtue we have no intention to discuss. The 
feeling wliich, for want of a better word, we must, we supi^osc, 
call platonic love, has fallen into great disrepute of late years. 

VOL. CXXI. KO. rrXLVIII. E E 
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SentimcntAlist!« have made it ridiculous ; sensualists have derided 
it as a sublime dupery ; austere moralists hasre stigmatised it 
as a specious hjpocri^. Yet, daugercais chimera though it 
may be. it i*« not the aream of vulju^r minds. If proof were 
^A-aiiting ol‘ Madame Roland’s sincerity of purpose, it would be 
found ill her almost jo^ul acceptance of captivity. It is more 
than itrobable that, like the ^greater number of her contem- 
poraries ill France, she, bebeved neatber in the indissolu- 
bility nor in the inviolfdiiUty of the marriage-tic. Those 
were days in which moat duties,^ were considered as okl- 
fashioncii prejudices. During that very' month hf May in 
which she entered the Abbaye, the' •tiumbcr of ^vorces in Paris 
fell short of thsBt of marriages by ono-tfaird only. From her 
education and the circle she movw in, we have every reason to 
sii]ip^ise that Madame Roland would liave been indulgent to 
the frailties of others, yet toiv^ods hersdf she remained inex- 
orable. and never once admitted the possibility of forsaking 
her old linsband, or becoming a faithless wife, save in heart. 
This inconsistency, so completely the reverse of that wbicli 
is generally practised, may, w'c think, be counted to such a 
woman as a rirtuc. 

After the vote of the National Assembly, some of the ])ro- 
scribed (iirondi.^ts t^Kik refuge ill tlie western and soutbern 
provinces in the hopes of kindlings an insurrectionary move- 
ment to overawe the ca][lita1. BiuBot was one of the fugitives, 
but he foun<l means of conveying letters to the jirisnner. Tlic 
four letters whiehs M. Dbiiban has published are her answers. 
The first, dated from the ]irison of the Abbaye, tFime 22nd, is 
evidently a rejdy to some proposed plan of escape: — 

* I nin indebted to the humanity of my koe{»crs for many indol- 
genceb, which 1 hide in order not to bring them into, trouble ; but 
kindness binds more firmly than cliaiiis of adamant, and, cpuld I 
escape, T would not, lest 1 sliould ruin the honest jailer who takes 
so much trouble to lighten my captivity.’ 

After a cheerful description of her room and <iccupations, 
and some details about her husband, lier child, and her faithful 
servant, she adds i — • 

* 1 scarcely dare own, and you alone can comprehend, that 1 am 
not sorry to have been arrested. 

* I fancy that they will, in consequence, be loss violent against R. 
(i^and). If they bring me to trial, 1 will go through it so as to do 
him hoiiour. It, seems to me that by this means 1 am making him 
seme amendf* for his sorrows ; but do not you see likewise that in 
Remaining alone, 1 remain with you ? Thus, thanks to my captivity, 
I am enabled to sacrifice myself to my husband while I keep myself 
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to my friend, gnd I owe to my persecutors the possibility of com- 
bining love and duty. Ah 1 do not pi^ me ! Others may admire my 
eouragc, but they do not kpow my joys : you alone can appreciate 
them . . 

The same idea recurs in the second letter: — . 

The wicked think to oppress me captivity. Fools that they 
are ! what matters it whether 1 ain Here or elsewhere? Have I not 
my heart always with me ? and to shut me up in a prison is to give 
me up uiiiii\ idedly to my own hearth • . ! My love bears me company ; 
my only care is to think of it. • . . I know too well what the ordi- 
nary course of events would have imposed upon mo to complain of 
the violence whiph has turned it aside.' If I must dir, I know of 
life its best ; and its prolongation would probably only compel me 
to fresh sacrifices.’ 

To nil plans of escape she r^iolutcly refused to listen. * The 
^ chains slic hears,’ she says, * are less heavy than those fnan 
^ which her prison has released her, and which no one knew 
‘ of.' From the |jassa^e in her Memoirs which we quoted 
some pages hnt'k, it is evident that she had either confessed 
t(» h(*r IiuslMind her love fur lluzot, or, at any rate, had not 
disseiulded it, and that all conjugal peace had been destroyed 
in consequence. Madame Roland never felt cither remorse 
or ^hallle at her love. As Monmouth in his prison could not 
he hroiigiit to confess that k was wrong to love his Henrietta, 
st> Madame Roland would never have^mitted tliat love such 

herV was not tin* soinve of all noble deeds. AVe will tran- 
scribe (»iie paitsngo in Frencli ; it gives a good idea of the tone 
of these letters, and shoivs how far Madame Roland was from 
.■onsidering licr lo\e as a guilty or a shaiueful passion : — 

STo n(* inVtois pas iiieinc.^HTinis de cherclicr cette indcpendance 
ct de mo decliargcr aiiisi rlu bunheur d’un autre qu’il m’etoit si diffi- 
cile de faire ; *le6 ^v^n(^m<'iits in'ont procurd ce qiie je nVusse^pu 
obtenir saii^ uno sorte de crime. Comme je cheris les fers ou il 
m’est libro dc t’aimcr sans partngo ct de m*occuper de toi sans cesae ! 
.... Poursuis genercusomoiit ta earriere, sers ton pays, sauve la 
Ijbcrtd ; chacune dc tea actions est une jouissanco pour nioi, et ta 
couduitc est mon triompho. Je ne venx point peiidtrcr les desaeins 
du cici, jo ne me pcrmcitrni point do* former de coupablcs vmux; 
mais je le ri'mercie d’avoir substitad mes chaines presentes k celles 
que je portois auparavaut, et ee changmnent me paroit un commence- 
ment do favour; s’ll ne doit pas m’accorder davantage, qu'il me 
conservo cclte situation jusqu’a mon entiere ddlivrancc d’un monde 
livrd k I’injustice et au malheur. . . . Je suis oh I’a voulu la destinde ; 
on dirait qii’atteiidrie sur mes maox, touchdo des combatl^u’elle- 
memc m’avoit iiiiposds, olio a prdpard les dvdnements qui devoient 
mo procurer qnelque rcdacho et me faire gouter le repos ; elle s’est 
servio de la main dcs mediants pour me conduire dans uii port ; ellc 
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Ics a employes a fairo du bicn malgre onz, ot k d^voiler toute leur noir- 
ceur de maniero a inspirer cette liune avant-coupeur de leur chuto; 
elle ofFre u luon courage I’occasion d’etije uUle k la gloire do celui 
avec qui elli' m'aroit liee, elle ebde k ma tendressc la liberte de se 
developper en silence ct de s’epaneber dans ton seiu.* 

On the ^vholo, these letters may be reckoned among the most 
curious love-lettei’S extant. The extracts we have given convey 
a very incomplete notion of their contents. Patriotism holds 
a great ]>1ace in them — perhaps as great a place as love itscii'. 
Madame Roland ex]>resses deep anxiety about the movement 
ill the piDvinces, and gives her advice and even directions like 
a iH)liti(*iaii. All personal considerati^ms arc secondary to the 
love of country and of liherty. In answer to some fears for 
her safety she writers : — * The question is not whether a woman 
‘ may i>r may not survive ytui. I'he first oliject is to presen c* 
* your life in (»rdcr to make it useful to your country; all 
‘ else must come after.’ 

The last letter to Riizot is dated July 7th, 1793. Madame 
Roland was ilestincd to remain in pristm three months longer, 
but it is ]>roljal)ic that no further conmninicatioii took ]dacc 
between hc*r lover and herself. Buzot was liidiiig in the iieigh- 
hourlKMid of Rordeaiix, and her own captivity was becoming 
ever}' day iii(»ro severe. Her friend Chainpagtieux was himself 
a prisoner, and even the faithful Bose was obliged from ])rudonce 
to visit her but rarely. Her first arrest having been con<idcrc*d 
illegal, e\on for those tinnes, she had been released from the 
Ahbayc, but at tbe very door of her own home, and before 
she (^oidd embrace her child, she had been once more seized 
and confined in Sio. Ptdagie. Stc. Pelagic was the rec'Oidaele 
of the lowc‘sl order of prisoners. Alurdcrors and j)rostitiites, 
tlie very refuse of the streets of Paris, filled the n^oins and the 
courtyards with their hideous outcries ami still more bideinis 
merriment. Vet oven there Madame Roland managed to make 
herself a ]»eaecful solitude. 

From the very first days of her cajitivi^ at the Abbayc, she hail 
taken u]) her pen, and under the title of * Notices llistoriques ’ 
hail related the** levents of which she had been an eye-witness. 
The greater [lart of that manuscript has been destroyed. 
Cham[»agncux, to whom it had been entrusted, confided it in 
his turn, wben he \vas arrested, to a female friend, whose fears 
induced her to burn it. Madame Boland on this occasion wTotc: 
‘I wo^d a-* lief have been thrown into the fire myself.’ 
l^Aing daunted, she resumed her task and wrote the ‘ Notices,’ 
which have been luiblirtbed, as well as her private Memoirs. 
This she did in the comparatively happy days when she still 
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hoped for the ultimate triumph of the Gironde, and believed in 
the safety of herifriends. But time wore on ; those she loved 
were hunted down as fugitives with scarcely a chance of escajie; 
the nation seemed to glory in proscriptions and massacres ; and 
even tlie oj^rtunity she anticipated that a public trial would 
afford her of confessing boldly and gloriously her political faith, 
n-as to be denied her. A decree of the Convention had au- 
thorised the Revolutionary Tribunal to close all trials *' when- 
‘ cvei' tlH‘ jury considered itself sufficiently enlightened.* No 
defence henceforward was to be permitted. ' As lon^ as speech 
‘ was allowed,’ she wrote to a friend, ‘ I felt a vocation for 
‘ guillotine — bat now * 

She at first resolved to starve herself to death in her prison ; 
1)Ut then came the trial of the twenty-t\Po Girondists, and she 
was siiiiiinonod as a witness. Once more she hoped she might be 
iistfiil, and determined to live. She was not called u^wn to give 
evidence, however, and the id^ of suicide then returned with 
flouble force. She apjdied to Bose for a strong dose of opium. 
Her life w'ns, according to her notions, a iK)SSCSsioii of which 
she niiglit freely disjKise. Bose’s letter in reply has not been 
preserved, but ive have one from Madame Roland in acknow- 
ledgment of it. 11c does not appear to have used any religious 
arguments against suicide, but to have dissuadexl her from her 
project on the scc»rc of patriotism. Her death on tlie scaffold 
would, he urged, he a good example, a6d draw increased hatred 
on their of>pressofs. By his own showing, it cost him a great 
deal to deny his friend her request. *Thcir Vorrcspondence on 
this subject might, be that of pigans, but it is not without the 
grandeur of ]>agan antiquity. 

It was when she had resolved to die, that Madame Roland 
wTote the truly touching and eloquent ])ages which have been 
handed down to us under the title of * Mes Demieres Pensees.’ 
They contain indignant invectives against the tyrants of her 
country, and the tendcrest farewell to all those she has loved on 
cartli. Her good and faithful nurse is m^t forgotten. * If the 
^ chinierus of metempsychosis were a reality, 1 w^ould wish to 

* return to life under some other shape to comfort and console, 

* in my tnm, the old age of that excellent and tender being.* 
But the last words arc for Bnzot, for ^ him who she dares not 
‘ name.* ‘ Adieu,’ she writes, * adieu .... No 1 from thee 

* alone I do not part; to leave the world is to draw nearer to 

* thee.* 

On the Ist of November, after five months* impri^nment, 
IMadaiiic Roland was transferred to the Conciergerie: it was but 
a lisilting-placc on the road to the scaffold. Madame Boland 
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entered it ^nthoiit a hope of life, for the twenty-two Giroiulista 
had been executed the day before her arrival*. At the end of 
a w'eck she was summoned before thor Revolutionary Tribunal. 
Durinpr her short stay in the prison she had endeared herself 
to all her fellow'-siitferers, and had especially acquired a singular 
amount of influence over the wrctdied women of the lowest 
class, who liad been cast in great numbers into the Conciergerie, 
and mixed with the political prisoners. The singidar charm of 
her presence has been deacKbed by numberless contero]M)raries, 
but the testimony i>f Count Bengnot, her fellow-prisoner, has 
jMghaps most weight, for he was a niyalist, and luul felt no 
previous syinfMithy for the Girondist ]Vliiiisters \«ife, with wlnmi 
indeed he of^cn disagreed, even in prison, when j)olitics were 
' mentioned.* 

‘ We were awakened every iii^^ht,’ he writes in his Memoirs, * by 
the screams of infuriated womt n who were tearing each other to 
pieces. Madame lioland's room was an asylum of peace in the luid^t 
of this hell. If she went down into the court, her mere prcseiu'o i*e- 
estahlished order, and these uiifortuiiates, upon whom no authority 
seemed to have any hold, wei*€ re^traiiu d by the fear of displeusiiig 
her. . . . She walked surrounded by women like some tutelar divinity 
— very difl^-rent in this respect from the Dubarry, whom the lo&t 
creatures treated with fierce equality.' 

The same eye-witness has described Madame RolantlV de- 
parture from the prisdn. He liad been entrusted with a 
message for her from a friend, ajid he wl:iit in search of 
her iu the ])Uhhago tbrou}rh which site must iicods (Kiss, lie 
found her waiting at the gate to be (tailed, surrounded by 
women who pressed round her to kiss the hand she had 
stretched out to them. M'itli the other hand she hehl up the 
long nkirt of her gown. She was dressed in white, and her 
beautiful hair fell thick upon her shoulders. Her countenance 
ivas more animated llian usual, a smile was on her lips, and a 
bright youthful colour on her check. M, Beugnot gave his 
message, to which she rejilied in a Ann voice. As she was 
speaking, the tw4> tumkeys sbouUHl out her name. At tliis 
itiarful summons, she stop|HMl, jircssed bis luiud, and said 
calmly ^ Good-bye, let us m^e friends ; it is full lime.’ Seeing 
that he was with difficulty repressing his tears, slic added: 

* *1 never heard any woman,' wrote Count Beugnot, 'speak with 
so mueli accuracy and elegance. The habit of ^l)Of^ing Italian hud 
taught her the art of imparting to French a rhythm and a cadence 
hitherto unknown. . . . Every day 1 felt new pleasure in listening to 
Im, less even for what she said than for the magic charm of her 
dm very.’ 
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‘ C/Ourage,’ and with a light step she passed on to face her 
judges. On her return from the tribunal she smilingly driMv 
her hand oyer the back ef her neck, to indicate to her fellow- 
prisoners by that significant gesture that she was to die on the 
morrow. 

*1 thank you,’ she had said to her judges on hearing her sentence, 

* I thank you that you have thought me worthy to share the fate of 
tlio great and good men you have murdered : 1 will try to show on 
the scatfjid as much courage as they.’* 

The next day, in the afternoon, she took her scat in the fatal 
cart, with one only companion, a poor terror-sfrickcii wretch, 
naiiiccl Laiiiarclio, whos&oourage she strove to uphold dui’ing the 
lung journey to the «caff<»ld. Their way lay along the <iuays, and 
>lio had long in \iew the house which she had inhabited f«»r so 
m:uiy years during her lui]>py youth, at the corner of the I’ont- 
Nciif and the (iiiai de< Orffvres. There was the window al 
wliicdi she used to sit to write her long letters to Sophie — the 
window irom which r^he had so often seen— -as she now saw — 
the siiu setting behind the heights of Chaillot AVhatever may 
ha\c been her tbonglits, she slunved no w^eakness, and seemed 
intent only on cheering her C4impanion. Even at the fo<it of the 
scaffohl slie forgot her own misery in tliat of another: ‘ (lO up 
‘ first,’ she sai«l to Lamarchc, ‘ you would not have the strength 

* to see me die ; ‘ and as the executioner seemed to hesitate, she 
turned to him with a smile, and added : ‘ You cannot, surely, 

‘ refuse a w'oman lier last rc«iuest ? ’ , 

Her last words are well kiiowTi. A colossal statue of Liberty 
stood on the I Mace dc la llevolutiou — a mud and ]tliistcr statue, 
fit emblem c»f the liberty of the day. Kaising her eyes tow'anis 
ii, she exclaimed: 'OI Liberto! comme on t’a joiicel’ and 
placed her head under the guillotine.* 

• Not the least carious feature of those times was the prevalence 
of a luoiioniania which seized certain men — of an otherwise geiitlo 
and humane nature — to attend every execution. Day after day they 
were to be found at the foot of the scaffold, never wearying of the 
* dreadful spectacle. M. Berrin was one of these singular amateurs 
of death. He was a royalist at heart, but he pronounced that no 
victim hud shown more undaunted courage than Madame Roland, 
and he used to give a proof ivhich in the present physiological age 
will perhaps be considered convincing. * When her head fell, tivo 

* powerful jets of blood spouted up from the mutilated trunk. This 

* was a vei*y rare circumstaoce,’ be said ; ' in general the head used 

* to fall quite discoloured, and the blood, which fear or emotion had 

* driven back to the heart, trickled out slowly drop by drop — she 

* died full of life.* 
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Madame Roland had predicted that her husband would not 
survive her, nor was she mistaken. Rctland had taken refuge 
near Rouen with some female friends of old standing. When 
he heard of liis wife's death he deliberated whether he would 
commit suicide, or give himself up to his enemies ; and, strange 
to say, he licld counsel with his hostesses on the subject. By 
their adrice, and in order that his fortune sliould not be lost to 
his little daughter — as would have been the case had he suf- 
fered death on the scafiuld-=-he determined to kilt himself. He 
took leave of his friends, and going a little way out of tlie tow n, 
he stabbed himself with a dagger. He was found quite dead, 
sitting by the roadside, like a weary w^ayfarcr. ■ 

Buzot’s fate was more fearful still. For months he w'andcred 
about the nei^hliourhood of Biirdeaux, hunted out from every 
hiding-place in succession. In the month of tfuly 1794, bis 
body, with tliat of Potion, wras found, half devi»urcd by wolvc‘s, 
in a cornfield near Castillon. It w'as never known whether 
they had died of hunger or -by their own hand. 

It is a very trite saying tnat historical clinnicters sliould be 
viewed by the light of their own times, and we helieve that 
there are very few- readers, and still fewer writers, wdio do not 
firmly intend to abide by that rule tvhen tliey sit in judgnnuit 
on jiast generations. Under the mo^t ordinary circimistnnces, 
however, it is not always easy to liold fast hy it, while in some 
instances, like the present, the observance of thisfir>t priiicijilc 
of historic justice in'esents almost unconcpicrablc difficulties. 
The light of the tifnes in which Madame Roland lived wus the 
blinding glare of a vast conflagration, illumining at first the 
world, then subsiding into lurid gloom with intervals of blaze and 
still more threatening darkness. As wo hsik iijion it through the 
distance f »f time, strange and fearful figures are sccu hurrying to 
and fro in apparent confusion — some striving to extend, others 
to repress the wide-spread destruction, some bent on a work of 
deliverance, others on rapine and revenge. Each grou]>of men 
stands out for one moment in bold outline on the flaming sky, 
they grapple hand to hand with some fierce enemy, and then 
leaji wildly or are cast into the furnace. As one by one they 
nass across the terrific background, magnified in size and dis- 
torted in shape, it is no easy task to estimate their real stature 
^ 'yen to understand their movements. Still more difficult is 
BO niucl?^’'^™y tliem. Terror, pity, horror and admiration arc; 
taught obstacles to accuracy and impartiality, 
hitiierto ufi^ Roland, if measured by the ordinary standard of an 
her, less eve^n of the present day, must be condemned. Ac- 
dlBliveiy.’ oiir modem notions, she was neither gentle, nor 
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pious, nor dcli’cntc, nor even virtuous ; she would not be con- 
sidered an amiable*, certainly not a loveable woman — perliaiw 
we may say, in 'some respects, she would scarcely seem a 
womaTi at all. But viewed by that strange light of her own 
times, she stands out in noble and lofty preeminence. In judg- 
ing her ]K>litica11y and morally, we have striven to keep her 
contem|H)raries in view. If we have not succeeded in showing 
her relative goodness, then our labour has been spent in vaiu. 
Of her trreatness, if heroism is greatifess, there can be no doubt. 

She was a heroine, and should be measured by the heroic 
standanl. Nor ought characters such as hcr’s to be scanned too 
(*loscly. Minute criticism, in such cases, can only serve to 
obscure, instead of enlightening, our judgment. By too near 
an inspection we lose the grandeur of the general outline. We 
should look at the great features of Madame Kolaiid’s life. 
A sort of religious earnestness when scepticism and indifference 
reigned ; a living sense of duty when impulse was obeyed as 
tlie only law; sensual passion trampled under foot when all 
was license around ; patriotism and the love of liberty over- 
ruling all other feelings: such arc the great lines that strike us 
at ffrst. And then the end ! If it be true that death is the 
great touchstone, then indeed Madame Koland conies Tout 
triumphant from the trial. A death such as hcr’s would suffice 
almost to redeem crime, much more to efface mere errors of 
judgment. 

Some iears have been expressed lest the life of Madame 
Boland should ])rovc a dangerous cxamplcf. As regards her 
countrywomen, we should say there ivas little danger. The 
tendencies of modern Frenchwomen lie in quite another direc- 
tion. An inonlinatc love of liberty, au undue wish for ]K)litical 
] lower, and the desire to excite men to intemperate deeds, are 
not among tbeir faults. Their policy is, in general, the policy 
of expediency. Their influenco, for many years, lias been ex- 
ertwl in favour of triumphant force, and, with few exceptions, 
they have used their pow-er to convert husbands, brothers, and 
lovers to the theciry of the righteousness of success. The cause 
that Cato favoured has found no support iu modem times wdth 
the wiimen of France, and they have almost invariably sided 
with the gods and the victor of the day. Under these circum- 
stances, Madame Boland’s great and noble qualities, her ardent 
jiatriotisin, her earnestness, her lofty ambition, her love of liberty 
— in a word, her truly virile virtues^may, in spite of some un- 
feininine vdicmence and coarseness, receive the honouiw to 
which they entitle her. There is little fear that they will find 
too many imitators among the female subjects of Napoleon III. 
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Airr. V. — Histonf of the Rise and Lfluenct of Ike Sjnrit of 

Rationalhm in Europe, By W. E. H. LeckY, M.A. 

2 Mils. Loudon: I860. 

'TI/’k ojioiicd these volumeB, never Iiavuig ‘heard the name of 
* * tlioir author, and entirely ignorant of liia ]>rctensions to 
a ])!ncc in English literature* We closed them, with the con- 
viction that Air. Lecky is cme of the most accom]>lishcd writers 
and oue of the most ingenious thinkers of the time, and that 
Jiis hmik deserves the highest commendation we can bestow 
ij])on it. Indeed, it has seldom been our g«uKl*fortujie to take 
up an essay by an unknown, and we presmuo, a young, author 
so remarkable fur the purity and ehxpience of its style. si> 
i‘e]>lc.tc w'ith varied erudition, appropriately intr<Hluccd to illus- 
trate and enliven argument, or ? • ilistingiiishod for broa<i and 
dis])assionate views. iSince the late Mr. Buckle ttM»k the 
town by st»>rni with his theory of huniaii affair®, which suddenly 
raised him into notoriety, wc have iH»t met witli any ^\i»rk of 
so much originality and jwwer. In some respects Mr. Lecky 
may be regarded as an odsel fn»m Mr. Buckle, f<»r wlio»c writ- 
ings he professes great admiration. There is u sort of family 
resemblance between them, as well in their subject as in their 
treatment of it. Both of them are enthusiastic advocates of the 
jrt’ogress of mankind ; botli of them attribute that progn ss 
mainly to the conquests of human reason ; an<l both of them 
bring to their work a j>nMligious amount of j'eading and great 
speculative ingenuity, expressed in a clear and lowing style. 
Bm in many respects we jirefer the volumes now Indore us 
to the ‘ History of Civffisatioii in Enghuid.’ Mr. Lecky is 
hajipiJy free from that love of parad(»x which hurried Mr. 
liuckle into a multitude of reckless assertions t4> support un- 
tenable tlieoi’ies. He is free from that malignant and unjust 
spirit Mr. Buckle continually dis])layed by sneering at •every- 
thing frr>m which he had the misfortune to differ. Alaive all, 
whilst Mr. Buckle’s view of human history tcndcil to degrade 
the nalurc of man, by representing him as the mere slave of 
the physical circumstances that control his destiny. Air. Lecky 
refuses to enthral the human mind by arithmetical averages 
and a iiwtcrial origin. His very firat object in his Inti-o- 
dueiion is to vindicate the freedom of the human will, and 
to (;x))lain the recurrence of moral phciu>inena by causes far 
removed from the statistical evidence which denotes it. Again, 
Buckle's work, with its vast philosojihical ])retensionB, is 
aingulariy devoid of method ; he had projected a scheme which 
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lie iicvir I’eaJised, and whieli he lived long enough to perceive 
to be beyond hin jxiwer of execution : he was carried away by 
the torrent of his iown thoughts, and his original design was lost 
in the efforts he made to Adfil it. Mr. Le^y, on the contrary, 
has jirojioscd to himself a definite object and has accomplished 
it Every portion of his work is coherent and consistent ; every 
page bears upon the truths he wishes to elucidate; and al- 
though his jiowers of illustration are not inferior to those of 
Mr. Buckle, he never allows them to distract him from the 
course of systematic reasoning he intends to follow. Thus 
although the starting ]Hiint of the two works is almost identical, 
th(*y point, liki^twu streams having their source in one range of 
liills, ill opposite directions. Mr. Buckle, followed to Ids fur- 
thest consequences, w'ould have reduced the world to a mecha- 
nical creation of the Goils (if Gods they be) of E])iciirus : Mr. 
Lecky, though equally opposed to the errors and superstitions 
w hich have, at various times, been engendered and sanctioned 
by theological authority, sees in the great principles of religion 
an indispensable element of civilisation, — he admits the services 
which religicni in all her multifarious forms has rendered to 
ci\ ilisation, — and he regards a broad and enlightened applica- 
tion of the precepts of Christianity as the cou^unmlatiun of all 
that the human race can ho|ie to attain to. The sum of 
his d(»ctrijn^. may thus bo expressed in bis own words, * that 

* amid the transfonnation or dissolution of intellectual dogmas, 

* the great uiorsd principles of Christianity continually re- 

* a]>])car, acquiring new power in the lapsc^of ages, and influ- 

* cncing the type c»f each succeeding civilisation.' (Vol. ii. 
p. 249.) 

It will tlierefore at once he soen«that although this book 
deals severely with many forms of error, and of theological 
error amon^t the rest, and unrolls a melancholy picture of 
the absurdities and crimes which have been believed or coin- 
mittcc^in the name of religion, it is in no sense an iiTeligious 
or an anti-religious book. Quite the contrary ; and although 
we ourselves may not agree with Mr. Lecky in his view of 
the historical evidences of Christiam'ty and the. dogmatical 
tenets of the Christian Church, these topics are not prominently 
discussed by him, but 'on the oontiwy, while he denounces 
certain opinions which have, he thinks, exercised a pernicious 
influence on the world, he shows Aat these are not the 
essential truths of Christianity, but have, on the contrary, 
been engrafted upon it by the prejudices or ignorance of men.* 


* We have expressed our admiration of Mr. Lccky's style, and 
indeed it is scarcely possible to praise it too highly for its singular 
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• 

The terms in wliich Mr, Lccky has exprcssecl the title of his 
work do not convey an accurate, or even a fair, notion of its 
spirit or its pnrjiose. The word • K^tionalisih,’ which we have 
borrowed within the last half-century from the Germans, has 
in En^j^land a restricted and sectarian meaning. It denotes 
the ap}ilieation of the [)Owers of the understanding to reduce 
the siij)ematural occurrences and dogmas of revesded religion 
i^-ithin tlic limit of natural causes. It is in fact a term of 
theological controversy of limited application, and it will 
naturally be inferred by those who have not reail his book tliat 
Mr. Lecky’s intention is to give a history of this invasion of 
the sanctuary by the free-thinkers of Germany and other 
countries. But ^is would be an entire mistake. Mr. Lecky 
employs the word ‘ Kationalism ’ in a far wider sense. He 
means by it that progress of the human mind which dis])els by 
reasoning fallacies of every descTiption injurious to the welfare 
of man and of society — fallacies of superstition, fallacies of the 
church, fallacies of jNilitics, fallacies of science, and fallacies of 
trade. This might, no doubt, he chilled nationalism, but it is a 
use of the expression not sanctioned by usage and not easily 
understood. The term ^ Rationalism * itself is a bad one — an 
adjective converted by a clumsy addition into a noun. The 
ado])tion of it by Mr. Lecky is the more to be regretted as 
it convoys an erroneous impression of his book. Acconling to 
his conception of the wotd, all the triumphs of the human mind 
— the Refonnation, the invention of printing, the discovery 
of the laws of free tj'adb, are the results ol what he terms 
^ ratkinalism,’ although their connexion ivith what ai‘e com- 
monly called ‘ ratioTialist ’ doctrines is indirect and remote. 

Indeed, Mr. Lecky himself has established in his Introduc- 
tion a broad distinction between the province of the theo- 
logian and that of the historian of opinions : andT he belongs 
not to the former but to the latter class. 

^ 

clearness, beauty, and precision : but we liave noted a few verbal 
innccurncies (due perhaps in port to tlic printer) which he would do 
well to corract. Thus he writes ^ inienii^ * for iiitenbiiy ; tlisasso^ 
date for dissociate ; meelure for measure ; declension for decline ; 
lay for laid ; illeyiiimate for ^illicit; and bo adopts the vulgar use of 
tlic word * to supplement’ as a verR A close revision of the text 
might also enable him to mmove some gi|unmgtical inaccuracies. 
Some of his historical allasidns are not correct. Of these one of tlie 
most curious U his statement that * Pascal based his defence of the 
* miracles of Jansenism upon the miracles at tlic tomb of the Abbe 
‘ Paris.’ (Vol. i. p. 180.) But the Abbd P&ris was born in lb90, 
eighteen years after Pascal’s death. 
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* The first confines his attention to the question of the truth or 
falsehood of particular doctrines, which he ascertains by examining 
the arguments ujxki which they rest ; the second should endeavour 
to trace the causes of the rise and fall of those doctrines which are 
to be found in the general intellectual condition of the age. The 
first is restricted to a single department of mental phenomena, and 
to thosp logical connexions which determine the opinions of the 
severe roasoner ; the second is obliged to take a wide survey of the 
intellectual influences of the period he is describing, and to trace 
that connexion of congruity which hlfcs a much greater influence 
upon the sequence of opinions than logical arguments.’ (Yol. i. p. ix.) 

And again : — 

* Those who have appreciated the extremely small influence of 
definite arguments in determining the opinions either of an indi- 
vidual or a nation — who have perceived how invariably an in- 
crease of civilisation implies a modification of belief, and how 
completely the controversialists of successive ages are tlic puppets 
and tho unconscious exponents of the deep undcr-curreiit of their 
time, will feel an interior distrust of their unassisted reason, and 
will naturally look for some guide to direct their judgment 1 
think it must be admitted that the general and incraasing ten- 
dency, in the present day, is to seek such a guide in tho collective 
wisdom of mankind as it is displayed in the developments of history. 
In other words, the way in which our lending thinkers, consciously 
or unconsciously, form their opinions, is by endeavouring to ascer- 
tain what are the laws that govern the Kuccessive modifications of 
belief ; in what directions, towards what conceptions, the intellect 
of man advances with the advance of ^civilisation ; what arc the 
leading characteristics that mark the belief of civilised ages and 
nations as compared with barbarous ones, and of the most edu- 
cated as compared with the most illiterate classes. Tliis mode of 
reasoning may be said to resolve itself into three problems. It is 
necessary, in the first place, to ascertain what are the genenil intel- 
lectual tendencies of civilisation. It is then necessary to ascertain 
how far those tendencies are connected, or, in other words, how far 
the cxi.stcnce of one depends upon and implies the existence of the 
others, and it is neces&aiy, in the last place, to ascertain whether 
they have been accompanied by an increase or diminution of happi- 
ness, of virtue, and of humanity. ^ 

* My object in the present work has been, to trace the history of 
the spirit of Bationalism : by which 1 understand,^ not any class of 
definite doctrines or criticisms, but rather a certain cast of thought, 
or bias of reasoning, which has during tho last three centuries 
gained a marked ascendancy in Europe. The nature of this bias 
will be exhibited in detail in the ensuing pages, when wo examine 
its influence upon the various forms of moral and intellectual de- 
velopment. At present it will be sufficient to say, that it leads men 
on all occasions to subordinate dogmatic thculogy to the dictates of 
reason and of conscience, and, as a necessary consequence, greatly 
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to restrict its influence upon life. It predisposes men, in history, to 
attribute all kinds of phenomena to natural ratlier than miraculous 
causes ; in theology, to esteem succeeding systeios the expressions 
of tlie wants and aspirations of that religious sentiment wliich is 
planted in all men ; and, in ethics, to regard as duties only those 
which conscience reveals to be such.’ (Vol. i. p. xix.) 

It is a painful subject of reflection tliat of all the fallacies 
and })rciudices which have arrested the jwogreas of mankind, 
none are so tenacious as those which owe their |>owcr to a the- 
ological influence. These opinions became rooted in scxiicty, 
not' (»Tily because they took their origin in the natural cre- 
dulity of man, but bc^caiise it was consider^Ml wicked — an 
offence against God himself — to dimbt c»f their truth, llic 
experience of ages has pro veil beyond dispute that entire unity 
of belief on dogmatic .points is unattainable, and that the 
Christian Churches arc, and e\ v will be, divided, on tlio very 
articlch they have never ceased to contend for as the iun>i 
essential ])ai’ts of their faith. But are these articles in triitb 
tlic most e.<sential? Might not that sn]>renie rank be attri- 
butcil rather to opinions which all the Churches hold in ('oni- 
mon. and which embrace, without disjmte. the moral eonditimi 
of inankiiid, the elevation of the human mind, and tim advanci*- 
ment of society ? This pro|Misition is itself one i»f tlwjse tnith> 
which are slowly making way against a tide of prcpossessioiih, 
and it is still oppcisod by the weight of clerical authority. 

Mr. Lecky brings this the<iry to the pro(»fi m»t by jiiiinging 
into llie depths of% theohigical coiitnwcrsy, Lai by exhibiting, 
in a very interesting and even entertaining manner, the mis- 
placed application of theology to secular aflairs. He holds 
that the contest between tha eliam])ions and the adversaries of 
religion is no longer to be fought, as it was in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, upon jx>ints (d* dogmatic theology, 
and that the dogmatic forms of the Brote-stant Churches are 
no loTigcr the efficient antagonists of the Church of Rome. Xf»r 
are the free-thinkers of the present day to be conf(>undod with 
those of the old Voltairian sdhool in France or. with the English 
1)« isis of tlie last century. Their system is no longer cxclu- 
shcly negative and destructive, but, on the contrary, intensely 
positive and, in its moral asjMXSt, inteiibely Christian. It cin- 
hracM's a scries of essentially Christian concejitions — equality, 
fraternity, the suppression of war, the education of the iMwr, 
the ab<ilitioii of slavery, the diffusion of liherty. It revolves 
round the ich;al of Christianity and rejiresents its spirit without 
its dogmatic system and its supeniatural narratives. From 
both of tliese it unhesitatingly recoils, while deriving all its 
strength and nourishment from Christian ethics. 
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• • * 

* We find, everywhere, that the prevailing feeling is to look upon 
tho dcfeiicf^ oC Chrisliaiiity as a matter not external to but pan of 
religion, llelief is I'ogarded not as tho result of an historical puzzle, 
tlic solution of an extremely *comphcated intellectual problem which 
presents fewest difficulties and contradictions, but as the recognition 
by consc'i(‘n('c of moral truth. In otlicr words, religion in its proofs 
as in its essoiico is deemed a thing belonging rather to the moral 
than tho intellectual portion of human nature. Faith and notrea^son 
is its basis ; and this faith is a species of moral perception. Each 
dogma is the embodiment and inadeqfuate expression of a mural 
truth, and is worthless except as it is vivified by that truth. The 
progn^ss of critici«<ni may shift and vary the circumstances of an 
iii&itorical faith, the advent of new modes of thought may make 
ancient creeds lifeless and inoperative, but the spirit that uiidtTlies 
them is eternal. The ideal and type of character will acquire new 
fascination Avhon d(*tached from the material conceptions of an early 
civili»a(ioit. The idolatry of dogmas will pass away; Chriotianin', 
being rescued fnim tho sectarianism and intolerance that h<ive. 
defaced it, will >hinc by its own moral splendour, and, subliinaied 
above all tiie spliere of controversy, will assume its rightful po>ition 
as an ideal and not a system, as a person and not a ci'ced.’ 

Xo (loiilit llii< is the tendency of the modem school of 
tliinkcrs to which Mr. Lecky himself appears to belong. We 
are not going on lh<‘ present occasion to deal with their thoo- 
logical o])iiii<»ns. but us we h^ve alluded to them, wc must 
eiit(T our ]»a^^ing protest against a school which would reduce 
Christianity to a s\ stein of ethics, anJ de]>i'ive it of its sn]»er- 
iiaiural character.' And we are content to rest the whole 
argument on a single dogma and a*Biiigle*lkct — the Rcsiir- 
reeti«>ii «»f the Dea^b-attestetl in and by the Hcsurrection of 
Our Lord. If that supeniatural fact ia historically proved, 
as every Christian hclieve^ it to he, it is idle to dispute the 
miracnlou** eharactor of the Christian revelation. If it is in»t 
])rovcd, there is an end of the truth of Christianity itself in its 
relation to the future destiny of the soul of man. howexer 
beneficial it may still be to the welfare of society. The ]>iirest 
laxvs of ethics will fail to exercise a paramount authority over 
the hulk of mankind if they are *not enforced by a belief in 
their divine origin ; and a system of morals would not deserve 
the name of a religion, which, though it mi"ht serve to re- 
gulate the relations of man to man, should leave untouched 
the more mysterious and momentous relation of man to his 
Creator. 

Tlic misfortiiiic is. that the tendency of the human mind to 
enlarge rather than to restrict the sphere of the supernatural, 
and tlie readiness of* tho jiriesthood to avail itself of this ten- 
dency, have had the effect of assigning to multitudes of gross 
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delusions and pernicious fallacies an authority ns divine as that 
which we claim for the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
And here iMr. Lceky enters upon the strongvst, the ablest^ and 
the most iiist motive portion of his book. 

He eoinmeiices with a most graphic and ingenious inquiry 
into that vast dcjiartment of pretendwl miracles, which is com- 
prised under the name of witchcraft, magic, and sorcery — a 
subject on which, at the present day, eredufity itself is ex- 
hausted or reduced to the» tricks of mountebanks or the lies of 
fools. But lor more than 1,500 years it was univcr.'^ally Ijc- 
licved that the Bible established in the clearest manner the 
existence of sorcery, as a crime hateful to God an<l man ; it w as 
sup]iorted by an immense amount of iwwitive evidence ; it was 
condemned by the Church ; it was j)rosecutcd by law', and tens 
of thousands of victims expiated tins delusion in the most cruel 
torments. 

* Nations that were completely sepmated by position, by inttTcsts, 
and by clmractnr, on this one question wore united. In almost every 
province of Germany, but especially in those wIhtc clerical in- 
Ducncc predominated, the persecution raped with a fi^arful intensity. 
Seven thousand victims are said to have been buriiod at Ti oves, six 
hundred by a single bishop of Bamberg, and eight hundred in a 
single year in the bishopric of Wurizburg. In Franco, decrees wen* 
pnsaed on the subject by tlio Parliaments of Paris, Toulouse, Bour- 
d(*aux, Rheims, Rouen, Dijon, and Rennes, and tliev were all fol- 
lowed by a harvest of bl^d. At Toulouse, the seat of the Inquisi- 
tion, four hundred {nsrsons perished for sorcery at a single f*xecii- 
tioij, and fifty at D^uay in*a single year. Itemy, a judge of Nancy, 
boa&tcd that he liad put to death eight hundi-cd wdtelies in sixteen 
years. The executions that took place at Paris in a few months, 
were, in the emphatic words of an old writer, ‘‘almost infinite.*’ The 
fugitives who escaped to Spain, were tliere seized aud burned by the 
Inquisition. In that country the persecution spread to the smallest 
towns, and the belief was so deeply rooted in the popular mind, 
that a sorcerer was burnt as late as 1780. Torqucninda devotiMl 
liimself to tlio extirpation of witchcraft as zealously as to the extir- 
pation of heresy, and he wrote a book upon the enormity of the 
crime. In Italy a thousand persons were executed in a single year 
in tho province of Como; and in other parts of the country, the 
severity of tlic inquisitors at last created an absolute rebellion. Tlio 
same scenes were enacted in tho wild valleys of Switzerland and of 
Savoy, la Geneva, which was then ruled by a bishop, five liun- 
dred allcgaji witches were executed in three months ; forty-eight 
were burnt at Constance or Raven^burg, and eighty in the little 
town of Valery, in Savoy. In 1670, seventy persons were con- 
demned in Sweden, and a largo proportion of them burnt. And 
ftiese are only a few of tho more salient events in that long scries ol* 
persecutions which extended over sOmost every country, and con- 
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tinuod for centuries with unabated fury. The Church of Romo 
proclaimed in cverv Avay that was in her power the reality and the 
continued cxistcncelof the crime. She strained every nerve to sti- 
mulate the persecution. She taught by all her organs that to spare 
H witch was a direct insult to the Almighty, and to her ceaseless 
(‘xertions is to bo attributed by far the greater proportion of the 
blood that was shed. In 1484, Pope Innocent VIII. issued a bull, 
whicli gave a fearful impetus to the persecution, and he it was who 
commissioned the Inquisitor Sprenger, whoso book was long the 
recognised manual on the subject, and who is said to Lave con- 
demned hundreds to death every year. Similar bulls were issued 
by Julius II. in lo04, and by Adrian VI. in 1523. Along series 
of Provincial Councils asserted tbe existence of sorcery, and anathe- 
matised those who resorted to it. The universal practice of the 
Church was to place magic and sorcery among the reserved cases, 
and at Pronos to declare magicians and sorcerers excommuni- 
catr‘d ; and a form of exorcism was solemnly inserted in the riiual. 
Almost all the great works that were written in favour of the execu- 
tions were written by ecclesiastics. Almost all the lay works on the 
same side were dedicated to and sanctioned by Aclesiastical digni- 
taries. Kccle.'^iastical tribunals condemned thousands to death, and 
countless bishops exerteJ all their influence to multiply the victims. 
Ill a word, for many centuries it was universally believed, that the 
continued t'xisteiicc of witchcraft formed an integral part of the 
i(‘aching of the Church, and that the persecution that raged through 
Kuropc w.!S '•upportod by the whole stress of her infallibility. 

‘ Such w:w the attitude of the Church of^Rome with reference to 
this subject, but on tlii& ground the Reformers had no conflict with 
their opjtoncnts. The credulity which Luther manifested on all 
matters connected with diabolical intervention, %vas nmaKing, even 
fur his age ; and, when speaking of witchcraft, his language waa 
eiiipliatic and iinhc>sitating. ‘*1 would have no compassion on theso 
** witches,” lie exclaimed, “ I would burn them all !” In England the 
establishment of the Reformation was the signal for an immediate 
outburst of tho superstition ; and there, as elsewhere, its decline was 
rci>resented by the clergy, ns tlio direct consequence and the exact 
measure of the progress of religious scepticism. In Scotland, whero 
the Reformed ministers exercised greater influence than in any other 
country, and where the witch trials fell almost entirely into their 
hands, the persecution was proportionately atrocious. IVobably the 
ablest defender of the belief was Glanvil, a clergyman of the Eng- 
lish Establishment ; and one of the most influential was Baxter, the 
greato^t of the Puritans. It spread, with Puritanism, into the New 
World; and the executions in Mai^achusetts form one of the darkest 
pages in the history of America. The greatest religious leader of 
the lust century was among the latest of its supporters.* (Vol. i. p. 8.) 

The great and general cause of this degrading siipcrstition, 
whicli so long infected Christian as well as savage nations, is 
the belief that the world is haunted by malignant presences 
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and jxnvers, cvi»r liglitiii" n|ramst tbc laAVS of God and tiie 
cousciciioc of man. Ni»tlnng, iudoed, can W conceived more 
opposite to a pure and eulightciied coiiccpti*)!! of tlie ]>owor and 
goodnc8> oC the AJniiglity tliaii this base fear of evil spirits ; 
and Mr. Ticeky shows >nth eoiisidcrahle iiigciniity tliat it was 
from jjatfanNin that this belief was imported into Christianity. 
The evil ^pirits of the early CJiristians A\ere iJie pagan deities. 
The wonl deinoiu wliieh luiiong the ])agaiis signified oidy a spirit 
bclon the level of a Divinity, among the Cliristiaii> ^iguitied a 
Devil. Tertiillian and St. Augustine eiiuincrated with frigbtlul 
])reeisioii whole armies of these un'^een enemies of mankind. 

* The terror which such a doctrine inu'^t have .^pn^ad among the. 
early Christiaus may be easily coneoived. TJiey seemed to breatll^^ 
an atiiiosphi'iv of lJlirftcle^. Wln-revi r tlu-y turned, they were sur- 
rounded and belong uer<*d bj' mabeions ."pirils, who were perpetually 
maniicstiiig their presence by • rnutiiral nct^. Watchful tieiids 
stood bcMde every altar; they miiiglid with every avocation of life, 
and the Christians#^ er(‘ the >peeial ohjeeN of tludr haired. All 
thift was uiiivei>.illy believed; and it wa*. ivalised wilh aii iiiten.-sity 
wliieh, ill this secular age. we can *'ear<?ely eoneeiv'e. It was 
realised as men realise religious dornines. when they have devoted 
to them the undivided eiiergif<s of their lives, and Avheii their faith 
Las been inteiiMlied in ilw furnaee «»f perM-eulion.' ( Vol. i. p. 2S.)* 

Yet, strange a* it may appear, it wa-^ not in the :igcs when 
Kux'ojic was >till nion* Mian half beat hen. or in the ago nhieli 
succeeded the im:i'-ion of the barbarian^, 'that the «!read «>(' 
magic was most tint eii.^C. The triaU for N^Lteheraft reucluMi 
tbeir elmiax in the hficenth and sivietMitli eentiirie-'. Amid-^t 
the great u]>heavings of the R<?forniaTi(»n— when tlio Cbureli 
was tom by M'hism and rotten with corruption — when strange 
and unparalleled erimes polluted eveiy ('ourt and every chi>> 
in Eurtijic — and wdien the^e crimes n en* thoughf less criminal 
and less damnable tlian the re>iilts of free inquiry, no w'onder 
that the belief in Satanic agency rcachcil its utmost intensity. 
The InqiiLsitlon it>eif wan not more conviiiccfl of the reality 
of devilries anti witchcraft than the great Uefumiers, tiiid in- 
deed all the ablest ineii of many cciittiries. The reason is that 


• Mr. Thomas Wright, in his recently published ‘ History of Cari- 
* cature and Grotesque in Literature and Art,’— a very ingenious 
and amusing volume, illustrated with taste and leai'iiing, — has de- 
voted a chapter (p. 61) to the comic or grotesque view of diabolical 
p^er, which prevailed in the middle age^. Ills ‘ Demon of Notrtj 
still looks down in stone from the external gallery of 
Notra Dame do Paris, over that great capital, is the very type of 
ihe Spirit of Evil (p. 74). 
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the measure of ])ro})ability and truth was to their minds and 
methods ol' reas(vniTi|r essentially theological^ and had no con- 
nexion with expt^ricncc. • They saw no feason to question the 
reeurrenec of miraeuloiis events analogous to those related in 
the »S(Ti[)tiircs. They held with the force of a religious tenet 
tlie activity of a pcrsoual and objective Satanic agency in life; 
and all the grotesipie, ferocious, and obscene consequences of 
demonology were easily drawn from tliat principle. 

* If we could perceive evil spirits, untrammelled by the laws of 
matter, actually hovering around us ; if we could obsrTvc them 
watching every action with u deailly malignity, seeking with all the 
energies of suporliuman power the misery of mankind ; and darken- 
ing with Iheir awful anpect every sphere in which we move ; if we 
could hOe. the aiigL-l of destruction brandishing the sword of death 
over the Assyrian hosts, or over the streets of Jerusalem ; and 
could behold Satan traii>porting Christ through the air, or the 
dt‘iiioinucs foaming in agony beneath hi.^ grasp, we diould pro- 
bably rea^iun on tliesc matters in much ihe same spirit the tlico- 
loirians of (lie fiftei'iith and Hxteenth centuries.' Our minds would 
bi' so pervaded by these awful images, that they would form a nieti- 
Mij'e of iirohiihility <‘iitirely clilfiTeiit from that which is formed hy 
llie. expcrienc*' of lift* ; a nervous consciousness of the continual 
presence of evil .■spint.s would aec<»mpany us for ever; and would for 
o\er predispose to discover maiiircstations of their power.’ (Vol. i. 
p. W).) 

It ifi hardly ctniccivablc at the ])rcsjnt day how recently the 
beliel’ in witeJiciidl has been cxtir]>ated even amongst our- 
selves. To call it h.> it» right iikme, this dcvil-\voi>hip is 
hardly dead yet. When •lames 1. mounted tlio thnine of 
England, lie brought with him all the frantic supei*stition of 
the ScoUdi I’uritan Church on Satanic jiower and the iuvisibh; 
world. A law' was enactcil when Coke was Attorney-General 
and llacon lu Parliaiucnt which subjected witches to death ou 
tlie first conviction, even though they should have done no liaiiu 
to any one. During the fanaticism of the Coiniuoiiwealtli, this 
perspeutiou raged. Sixty persons were hanged for witchcraft 
ill Suffolk in nnii year. Gluiivil’s * Sadducisinus Triuinjihatiis ’ 
(of which Mr. Lecky gives a powerful description) was pub- 
lished in defence of the sujierstitiou of 1680*; the pious and 

* Joseph Glanvil was Kector of Fromo, Chaplain to Charles II. 
and a fellow of the Koyal Society. It b extremely carious that 
Glanvil, ono of the last advocates of the belief in witchcraft^ should 
at the same time have been one of the first champions of religious 
toleration— a proof, in spite of Mr. Buckle and Mr. Lccky, that 
scepticism is not the sole parout of liberal opinions, unless indeed 
it may have been with Glanvil, as it is with some of the sceptics of 
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excellent Dr. Henry !Merc shared in this belief; Baxter’s ‘ (!er- 
* taiiity of the 'W^irld of Spirits’ and Cotton ^lather's ‘ Trials ’ 
in New England worf even later. Yet before the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the belief in demonology was extinct 
in England among the educated classes. There are forint, 
indeed, in which it still survives. It lingers among the suiier- 
stitions of the peasantry; for no longer ajgp than Septem- 
ber 1863, an old ninii was mobbed to death for a wizard in 
the county of Essex, and Micro and there an old 'woman may 
still he in danger of the horse-iK>nd. But it sur\ivcs yet 
more in the dangeroils and blasphemous language which is still 
used from the piil]iit to impersonate the power of Evil, ns if 
the Devil 'were (as we remember to have heard Robert Mont- 
gomery say in a church at Glasgo'W') ‘ the caricaturist (»f God 
‘ Almighty.* These horrible expressions, which are ii<cd to 
give an objective reality and ’iroc to the laid pas>ioii.s and 
desires of the human heart, are a fruitful source of delll'^ions: 
tliejr invest religion herself with terrors not her own ; aiul 
they convert the subliinest trutli.*^ which it has cmcnMl inid 
the heart of man to conceive into vehicles of superstiiimi and 
incentives to persecution. 

For the transition is an easy one from the belief in wilcli- 
craft to the belief in the miraculous jkiwti's and spiritual 
authority elaiiiicd by the Romish Church. If demons were to 
he cast out of witches *l)y fire and faggot, n(»t less wa^ the 
demon of heresy to bo <‘ast out, Avhich was likewise a ])o^-ession 
by the Evil Gne. *If men and W'oinen were dotaned oxer- 
lasting perdition for trafficking xrith the great Enemy of man- 
kind, not less certain did it appear that the moral guilt of error 
of o}»inion deserved nothing short of persecution in this x\orJ<I • 
and damnation in the next. In fact, in the eyes of the 
Church, this perversity of judgment, tin's deflexion of reastni 
and of faith, xvere as iiiiich the work of the Devil as any other 
form of incantation. The same inacdiincry was brouglit lo 
bear against sorcery and freedom of thought. The same fate 
axvaited their victims. And that fate, terrible as it 'was in this 


uor owm day, that those who arc most incredulous of religious trutlis 
arc the. most credulous of old women’s stones. Certain it is that 
Glanvil’b Treatise on ‘The Vanity of Dogmatising ’ was a defence of 
universal toleration. But what does Mr. Lccky mean by assorting 
that *tlic effects of this tendency were soon manifebted in tho laxvs, 

* and that in 1677 the power of putting heretics to death was with^ 

* drawn from the liuhojis ’ ? (vol. ii. p. 89). lie surely cannot suii- 
pose tiiat Bishops, and especially English Bishops, had at any time 
that power. 
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Avnrld, Avas in coinjiarL^cm with the eternal torments 

Hwarilcd liercafter to those mLo might prosume to differ on tlie 
interpretation of •a text (ir on a point of dogmatic teaching. 
^J'lisil religious error was itself the worst of crimes was before 
tlu! llofonnation the universal teaching of die Christian 
dnireli ; and it was the distinctive doctrine of her theologians 
— or of those, we should say, who had usurped her authority — 
that sufferings more excruciating than any the imagination 
eon Id eoiMM'ivo were reserved for inHIions, and might be the lot 
of tlu; most benevolent and hcn>ic of mankind. ( Vol. i. p. 345.) 
This, no doid)l, is the true cx])lanation of that spirit of perse- 
eiitioj), uhieli is erpially opjiosed to the s])irit of the G-ospel 
and the sjiirit of truth. Men arc not naturally so brutal and 
ferocious as to bum each other without a j»owerfiil motive, 
lint tliat motive was supjdicd by the harsh and iinpit^ing 
eharaeler of tlu*ir theological belief. The Haines of* Hell, which 
the elofjiiencc of the pulpit, and the decorative ar1« brought so 
'\i\idly before them, uerc realised in the A?ito fbt fe. The 
continual sjiertacle of the sufferings of the damned was rejire- 
scnlcil hy many of the Fathers — by St. Augustine himself — 
tn lu‘ a part of the bliss of Heaven. Men became callous to 
snlfcrillg^ inflicted in the name of Cod and the Church, until 
they reacheil the monstrous belief that Christianity implied the 
eternal torture of a vast pro|M>rtion of their Icl low-creatures, 
and rhat all the torments they could ftiliicl in this world were 
bur a faint prelude to the never-dying anguish of that which is 
to come. With great force, Mr. Lccky sayi : — 

* It' you innke the detailed and exquisite torments of multitudes 
t1i(‘ habitual object of the thoughts and imaginations of men, you 
will necessarily produce in most of them a gradual indifference to 
1 1 11 man suffering, and in some of them a disposition to regard it with 
p'lsitivc ileliglit. If you further assure men that these sufferings 
form nil integral part of a revelation which they are bound to regard 
ns a message of good tidings, you will induce them to stifle every 
feeling of pity, and almost to encourage their iIl^ensib^lity as a 
\ irtue. If you end your teaching by telling them that the Being 
who is the ideal of their lives, confines His affection to the members 
of a single* Church, that He will torture for ever all who are not 
found within its pale, and that Ilis children wilhfor ever contem- 
tliose tortures in a state of unalloyed felicity, you will prepare 
the way fur every form of persecution that can be dirocted against 
tho.sc who are without. Ho who moat fully realised these doctrines, 
would be tlie most unhappy or tlie most unfeeling of mankind. No 
possible pi-ospcct of individual bliss could reconcile a truly humane 
man who followed the impulse of his humanity, to the thought that 
those who were external to liis faith were destined to eternal fire. 
No truly liumuuo man could avoid wishing, that rather than this 
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should bo the case, he and all others should sleep the sleep of annihi- 
lation.’ (Vol. i. p. 354.) 

The unanimous belief of the c^rly Church hu-s that all those 
without her jiale would perish ove^lsl^tinJ;ly. That sentence is 
still n^aiiiod in the damnatory clause of the Athanasiaii Creed, 
read by <»»r own Church several times a year; and it has 
rccenily been rc-asserted in the last Kiicyelical of Piii.s IX- 
wliicli coiidemiis the hateful doctrine that there are many u ays 
of .-III vat ion. The direct inference fnnii thi> tenet is the iinal 
condemnation of large classes of hunisiu beings — of infants un- 
baptised. of whom it was said by a theologian tliat he • doubted 
• not there were infants not a sjain long era wiling about the 
‘ ri(M)r of IIcll of all heatbi'u iiatu)u« on whom the light c»f 
the (fospcl lui’^ never shone -c»r all natifms ]jrore.‘'sing i»tlu;r 
religion.'^, ikU only tlic Hindo*' Biiddbist>, J^ar^ees, and -Ma- 
hoinctau^. but j»articularly ainl i -pccially the Jews, wdi(» profes'- 
a religion admitted to have been bi^towwl mi them from on 
High — and lastly of all heretics wliiitsurAer, tiiat \> of all those 
who fall >liort of the standard of e«*clt>iii‘'tieal jurisdiclinn in 
dogmatic, theology. Anti wo may hfiv remark, in aii'^wer to 
tli;wewdio advocate tlio re-c.'Stabli.Jimoiit «n'cn in ihi'- country of 
an ccide-ia^lical tribunal for the trial of causes of tioctrinc, that 
the true tyi»c of such n trihiiiial was the Imiiiisitlon. The 
very origin of that institution was to inoiiopolLsc the ])unish- 
ment of heresy. It ])laccd it'^elf in dirt'cl op]X)sition 1 » the 
ci^il jHiwer. It sot at nought the law. H ousted even the 
bishop.' ; and it wd.s the very eentre i»f the ecclcsia.«Ti(‘al juris- 
diction of Koine. 

The world knows — it were idle to rc^ieat the talc — to what 
consequences these doctrines IimI. Men were strijqied of all 
the rights of our common himianity, becaiis** they worsliippcd 
God after the manner of their father.'* or dis)mted an artiele in 
a creed ; ]jrovijiees were depopulated ; hundreds of tliousands 
of hiiinau beings were burnt, hanged, tortured, enslaved. To 
read the annals of the iDo.<st polished states of Eiirojie not three 
centuries ago, is to read the annals of a slaughter-house. Thank 
(tod ! tliese curses have aliatcd. The* most blind and bigoted 
must ackiiowdcd^e that a groat change for the better has conic 
over thi'. world. The faggot no longer blazes at Seville or Val- 
Indolid-- ihc dungeon doors are open — a single act of religious 
persecution i.s now indignantly denounced throughout the 
world. To what beneficent agency is this ehaiigc mainly due? 
Kot, says Mr. Lecky, to Protestantism alone, for the I’rotestant 
leaders pcpsecutcd in th<ir jmlmicst days just, as systematically 
and as fiercely as their Catholic op|ioncnl8, as long as they took 
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tlioir stniid on a fixed liafiis of dofjrmatic theology. But inas- 
iniich as Brolcstantism assertod the right and duty of private 
inquiry, it destroyed the very principle on which persecution 
rested. 

‘ Its central conception is the elevation of conscience into a posi- 
tion of supreme autlionty as the religious organ, a verifying faculty 
discriminating between truth and error. It regards Christianity as 
designed to preside over llie moral development of mankind, as a 
eonc(‘ptiMr. which was to become mqrc and more sublimated and 
spiritualised as Ihe human mind passed into new phases, and was 
able to bear the cplendour of a more unclouded light. Religion it 
belie\(;- to be no except ion to the general law of progress, but rather 
the hiirhe'.t forifi of its manifestation, and its earlier systems but the 
neces&arv steps of an iinpcM'fect development. Li its eyes the moral 
elenniit of Christianity i-s as the sun in heaven, and dogmatic 
systems are as the eloud> that, intercept and temper the exceeding 
hrightne>s of its ray. The insect whose existence is but for a 
moment might well imagine that these were indeed eternal, that 
their inaji'^tie columns could never fail, and tliat their luminous 
lohls w(*re tin* very source and centre of light. And yet they shift 
jmd vajy with eaeli cliaiiL'ing bn*ezc ; they blend and separate ; 
tiny a«r«(iine th'w form^ anti exliibit new dimensions ; as the sun 
that isi above them waxe«! more glorious in its power, they are per- 
nieatod and at last absorbed by its increasing splendour; they 
recede, and wither, anti disappear, and the eye ranges far beyond 
the sphere they liatl occupied into the infinity of glory that is above 
them.* (Vol. i. p. 18‘J.) • 

But it was long before Prote^^tants acknowledged or acted 
upon tin* ])riiiciple of their owti creeds. * 

*The doctrine of private judgment is inconsistent with perse- 
cution just ns it is inconsistent with the doctrine of ezdusivc 
salvation, and with the iini\ersal proctice of all sections of early 
i'rotestantsjia their dealings with error. If man is bound to form 
Lis opinions by his private judgment, if the exercise of private 
judgment is both a duty and a right, it is absurd to prescribe before- 
hand the conclusion to wliieh he must arrive, to br.ind honest error 
as criminal, and to denounce the spirit of impartial it}* and of scepti- 
cism as offensive to the Deity. This is what almost all the Pro- 
testant leaders did in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
what a very large proportion of them still do, and it watf*out of this 
conception of the guilt of error that persecution arose.’ (Vol. ii. p. 60.) 

The change, then, was mainly due not tu the men who 
sought to substitute one theological creed for another, but to 
tlM»sc philosophers wln> looked at truth with other eyes and 
vindicated tlic right of differcuce of opinion. Mr. Lccky liaa 
traced this history of ^deration nnth great power of discrimi- 
nation in the respective schools of France and England. 
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* The intellectual basis of French toleration is to bo found in tliat 
great sceptical movement which originated towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, and which at last triumphed jn the Revolution. 
In no other country had that movement* been so powerful, not only 
on account of the great ability with which it was conducted, but 
also from the curious fact that its first three leaders represented 
three entirely different casts of mind, and acted in consequence 
upon three drfferent sections of society. The scepticism of Montaigne 
was that of a man of the world; the scepticism of Descartes was 
that of a philosopher ; the sctfptici>m of Baylc was that of a scholar. 
Montaigne, looking with an impartial eye on the immenso variety of 
opinions that were maintained with equal confidcnco by men of 
equal ability, and judging all subjects by a keen, wqrldly, and some- 
what siiperiicial common sense, arrived at the conclusion that it was 
hopeless seeking to ascertain what is true ; that such a task tran- 
scended the limits of human powers; and that it was the part of a 
wise man to remain poised with an indifferent mind between oppos- 
ing sects. As a consequence of tiiis he taught for the first time, or 
almost for the first time, in Franc.e, the innocence of error and the 
evil of persecution. Descartes had a far greater confidence in 
human iaculiies, but he had also a far greater distrust of tin* 
ordinary judgments of experience. Ife taught inrm that the begin- 
ning of all wisdom is absolute, universal scepticism ; that all the 
impressions of childhood, all the conclusions of the senses, all of 
what arc deemed the axioms of life, must be discarded, and from 
the i>iuiple fact of consciousness the entire scheme of knowledge 
must 1)0 evolved. Like mi^ny of the greatest philosophers, Dcscarto 
did not pause to apply his principles to practical life, but tiicir 
infiuenee was not the less great. The scepticism which he made 
the beginning of \viaJom, add the purely rational proccbS by which 
that seepticiem w’as at lust ilis|icllcd, were alike inconsistent with a 
system A\iiich esteemed doubt a sin, and which enforced conviction 
by the brand. 

‘ The intellect of Baylc was very dificrent from those of his pre- 
decessors, nnd wasi indeed in some respects ulrao>t unh^ue. There 
have been many greater men, but tliere never perhaps was one who 
was so admirably fitted by his acquirements and liis abilities, and 
even by the very defects of his charactcM*, to be a perfect critic. With 
the most profound and varied knowledge he combined to an almost 
unrivalled extent the rare faculty of assuming the standing-point 
of the system he was discussing, and of developing its arguments 
as tliey Wbuld Jiave been developed by its most skilful advocate. 
But while ho possessed' to the highest degree that knowledge and 
that philosophical perception which lay [laid] bare the hidden springs 
of past beliefs, he appeun*d to be almost absolutely destitute of the 
creative power, and almost absolutely indifferent to tlko results of 
controversy. He denied nothing. He inculcated nothing. Ho 
Bwcely exhibited any serious preference. It was his delight to 
bring together the arguments of many discordant teachers, to dissect 
and analyse them with the most exquisite skill, and then to devclopo 
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Uirm till tlu>y mutually dcstroyrd one another. His genius was 
so conspicuous as when lighting up the wrecks of opposing 
systems, exhuming^ the shattered monuments of human genius to 
reveal their nothingness arid their vanity. In that vast repertory 
of <»b*«cui'ci learning from which Voltaire and every succeeding 
hchular have drawn their choicest weapons, the most important and 
Ihf inobt insignificant facts, the most sublime speculations to which 
man can sour, and the most trivial anecdotes of literary biography, 
lie masked together in all the irony of juxtaposition, developed with 
the same cold but curious interest, and discus&cd with the same 
withering sardonic smile. Never perhaps was there a book that 
evinced more clearly the vanity of human systems or the disintegra- 
ting power of an exhaustive inquiiy. To such a writer nothing 
could be more revolting than an exclusive worship of ono class of 
opinions, or a forcible suppression of any of the elements of know- 
ledge. Jiitellectual liberty was the single subject which kindled his 
cold nature in to something resembling enthusiasm. In all lie wrote 
he was its earnest and unwavering advocate, and hcdilfused his own 
])a.ssion among the scholars and antiquarians of whom bo was the 
chief.* (Vol. ii. p. 62.) 

'Fn tliis olijeet, oven more than in his Dictionary, Bayle 
applied hinwidf in a now alnio&t forgotten work, entitled 
‘ Ot>iilr:iiiis-lcfi d’entrer,’ nhich was iniblished under a feigned 
name. Mr. Lccky regards this brnik as one of the most valu- 
lihlo coiitribiitiuns to theology during the seventeenth century, 
and as forming more than any other work the foundation of 
ino<lern rationalism and toleration. His analysis of it will be 
new to most of his readers. 

It m:iy be objected that tlic Freneli cHiampions of free 
iii<iuiry were sceptics — men of no fixed belief — and that their 
principles hsl their fiillowcrs to a total denial both of the 
<loctriiie.s and of the divine authority of Christianity. But it 
is the glory of our own literature that the same enlarged views 
were put &rth by men who will ever remain the great lights 
of the Anglican Church, and although Sir. Lccky is sometimes 
<libf)OHed to judge of that church with sen-erity, he himself does 
full justice to her noblest sons. In England, he remarks, the 
mast illustrious of the advocates of toleration were men who 
were earnestly attached to jiositivc religion. Their .writings 
arc still among the classics of our Church : and on the other 
hand the greatest anti-Christian writer of that age, Hobbes, 
was also the most unflinching supporter of persecution. 

‘ When men have appreciated the countless diiTerenees which the 
exercise of that judgment must necessarily produce, when they have 
estimated the intrinsic fallibility of their reason, and the degree in 
which it is distorted by the will, when, above all, they have acquired 
that love of truth which a constant appeal to private judgment at 
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last produces, they will never dream tliat guilt can be associated 
with an honest conclusion, or that one class of arguments should bo 
stifled by authority. In tlio seventeenth ccnti^, when tlie con- 
troversies witli Catholicism had brought the central principle of 
Protestantism into clear relief, and when the highest genius of 
Europe still flowed in the channels of divinity, this love of truth was 
manifested in the greatest works of English theology to a degree 
whioli no other department of literature has even equalled. Hooker, 
unfolding with his majestic eloquence the immutable principles of 
eternal law ; Berkeley, the greatest modem master of the Socratie 
dialogue, asserting tho claims of free tliought against those who 
vainly boasted that they monopolised it, and pursuing with tho same 
keen and piercing logic the sophisms that lurked in tlio common- 
places of fashion and in the obscurest recesses 'of metap1iy<ic> ; 
Chillingworth, drawing with a bold and unfaltering hand tlio lino 
between certainties anil probabilities, eliminating from theology the 
old conception of faith consideifMl as an unreasoning aequiesceiice, 
and teaching that belief ^hould a: .ays be strifitly proportionable to 

the credibility of its motives; ” — these and such n«( these, even when 
they were themselves opposed to religions liberty, wen' its r(‘al 
founders. Their noble confidence in the power of truth, tlu-ir 
ceaseless struggle against the empire of prejudice, their coiiiprelien- 
sivt* views of the laws and limits of the reason, their fervent j^a-- 
sionate love of knowledge, and the majesty and dignity of tln ir 
sentiments, all produced in England a tone of tliought that was 
esaentially opposed to persecution, and made their writings tln^ 
perennial source by which even now the most heroic natuix-s arc 
invigorated.’ (Vol. ii. p.*78.) 

Nor is he less^ just .to IlarringioTi, JTilton, aii<l Jeremy 
Taylor : — 

‘The la«t name T have mentioned is Taylor, whose “Liberty of 
“ Prophesying” is, if we except “Tho Religion of Protestants,” un- 
questionably the most important contribution of the Anglican Church 
towards toleration. It is scarcely possible to read U without ar- 
riving at an invincible conviction that it expressed the genuine 
sentiments of its author. Its argument is based upon latitUfSnarian 
principles, w'hich appear more or less in all his writings, and its 
singularly indulgent tone towards the Catholics,' its earnest advo- 
cacy of their claims to toleration, which would hardly have been 
•'xp' ctcd from so uncompromising a Protestant ns the author of “ Tho 
“ Dissuasive from Popery,” was certainly not intended to propitiate 
tlie Puritans. Besides this, the whole book is animated with a 
warmth and tenderness of char!^, a catholicity of temper biassing 
the judgment in favour of mercy, which could scarcely have been 
counterfeited. This was indeed at all times the most amiable cha- 
racteristie of Taylor. His very style — ^likc the murmur of a deep 
bathed in the sun— -so richly coloured by an imagination that 
never disunited from the affections, and at the same time so 
sweetly cadcnccd, so full of gentle and varied melodies, reflects his 
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character ; and not tlio les» so because of a certain want of nervous- 
ness and consistency, a certain vagueness and almost feebleness 
which it occasional^ displays.* (Yol. ii. p. 86.) 

We piY)cec<l tf> sum up this portion of the work in Mr. 
Lecky s own w(H'(ls : — 

*The question. What is truth? has certainly no prospect of 
obtaining; a speedy answer ; but tbc question, What is the spirit of 
truth ? may be (H.-scus^cd witli much greater prospect of agreemc^nt. 
By the '*pir i of truth, I mean tlmt fitaie of mind in which men 
who acknowledge their own fallibility, nnd wlio desire above all 
things tu disco\cr what is true, should adjudicate between conflict- 
ing arffument". , As soon ns they have distinctly pereeivecl that 
rciLson, and rea-^on alone, should determine their opinion^ that they 
never can he Icgiiimately certain of the irulli of whal they have 
been taught tili tl)c*v have both examined it-? evidence :iiid lieard 
what can he s:ii<l against it, and that any influencr* that introdncfs 
a bias of the will is necessarily an impediment to inquiry, the whole 
theory of perst'cntifm falls at once to the ground. For the object uf 
the persecutor is to suppress one portion of the elemeiiis of discu.s- 
aion : it is to dei>Tinin(* the judgment by an influence other than 
reason ; if is' to ]n*event that freedom of inquiry which is the sole 
method we p«is-si-?-i of arriving at truth. The persecutor never can 
he eertiiin that ii(> is not persecuting truth rathor than error, but he 
may be quite certain that he is suppressing the spirit of truth. And 
inde<‘il it is no exaggeratiofi to say that the doctrines I have rc- 
view(‘d roprcsiuit the nio-it skilful, and a| the same time most, suc- 
cessful, con.s]»ii’acy against that spirit that has ever existed among 
mankind. Lhitil the scveiiteont]i century, every mental disposition 
which philosojdiy ytronuunces to be essential to a legitimate rcM^arch 
was almost uniformly branded ns a sin, and a largo proportion of 
the most deadly intellcctunl vices were deliberately inculcated as 
virtues. Jt was a sin to doubt the opinions that had been instilled 
in childhood before they had been examined. It was a virtue to 
hold them with unwavering, unreasoning credulity. It was a sin 
to notice and devclopo to its full consequences every objection to 
those opinions, it was a virtue to stifle every objection as a sugges- 
tion of the devil. It was sinful to study with equal attention and 
with an inditferent mind the writings on both sides, sinful to resolve 
to follow the liglit of evidence wherever it might lead, sinful to 
remain poised in doubt between conflicting opinions, sinful to give 
only a qualified assent to indecisive arguments, sinful even to recog- 
nise the moral or intellectual excellence of opponents. In a word, 
tliore is scarcely a disposition that marks tho love of abstract truth, 
and scarcely a rule which reason tenches as essential for its attain- 
ment, that theologiaus did not for centuries stigmatise as offensive to 
tho Almighty. By destroying every book that could generate dis- 
cussion, by diffusing through eveiy field of knowledge a spirit of 
boundless credulity, and, above by persecuting with atrocious 
cruelty those who differed from their opinions, they succeeded for a 
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long period in Almost arresting tlio action of the European mind, 
and in persuading men that a critical, impartial, and inquiring 
spirit was rho worst form of vice. From this, frightful cotidilioii 
Europe was at last rescued by the intellectual influences that pro- 
duced the Keformation, by the Caching of those great philosophers 
who clearly laid down the conditions of iiuiuiry, and by those bold 
innovators who with the stake of Bruno and Vanini before their 
eyes dariMi to challenge directly the doctrines of the past. By the-c 
means the spirit of philosophy or of truth became prominent, and 
the spirit of dogmatism, wifif all its consequences, was proport ion- 
att'lv weakened. As long as the latter sprit possessed an indisputable 
ascendancy, persecution was ruthless, universal, and unqucstioiK'd. 
Wle'n the former spirit became more powerful, .the language of 
anathema grow less pereniptoiy. Exceptions and qiiulilicaiions 
were introduced ; the full meaning of the words was no longiM* 
realised; persecution became languid; it changed its character : it 
cxliibit(‘d itself rather in a gem ":il tendcnicy than in overt acts ; it 
grew apologctical, timid, and ev:u>i\e. In one age the pei^ecutor 
burnt the heretic ; in another, he crushed him with penal laws ; in 
a third, he withheld from him places of emolument and diiruiiy ; in 
a fourth, he subjected him to the e.xeoiDiiiuiiicalioii of society. Mach 
stuL'e of advancing toleration marks a Msige of the decline of the 
spirit of dosmutism and of the increase of the spirit of truth.’ {Vvh ii. 
p. 97.) 


"VVe pass from those considcnitioii>, which bear more (linnet I \ 
f»n the history of religion^ opininus, tu the scctind jwrtioii nl‘ .Mr. 
Lccky's work, in 'which lie tlescrihes the gradual clTcet of in- 
creased rea.son and inodei:ati(m on the pulit’eal and social cem- 
ditioii of the world. Our limits forbid us to enter upon his 
very intelligent and graceful examination of the eftcets ol* 
theological opinions on Art (v<»l. i. p. 213-286), a juissagc of 
singular diqdh and beauty — whicli it is imiKissible for ii.s to 
discuss fts fully as it deserves. Wc turn rather «to what he 
teniis ‘ the secularisation of polith's,’ that is, the diangc which 
has taken place in the theory of government, by the a))ari(loii- 
inciit of those theological ])ro]M)sitions on which it was once 
su)i])o.«(cd tu rest, and the gradual dittiision of a more liberal 
i pirit in the p<ilitical relations of inaiikincL Tlie greater jiart 
of the fierce wars and contests which have devastate the world 
have h]»rung either from diffcreziccs of rdigious failli or from 
differenees of a political theory. For men will persecute and 
light each other, not fmm a preconceived tlieory of religion 
alone, but from a theory of civil government or ])olitieal ]iower 
— ^from attachment to a dynasty as much os from attachment 
to, ft creed-- from the dogmatism of revolution us much as fnaii 
the dogmatism of faith. The spirit in which Robesj»ierre e«)ii- 
signed to the guillotine thousands of innocent victims, was 
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not far (liRtant fmm the spirit of Torquemada ; and the fero- 
cious indifference to liuinan life nitli which the Americana of 
the Northern States have jminuhited hosts of their country- 
iiien to the maintenance of tiieir idea of ' the Union/ is just as 
violent an act of intolerance as the most virulent persecution of 
a relentless C^hiirch. In other words, they cannot endure that 
iiHMi should think and act differently from themselves: and 
Avliat they (‘annot obt^iin hy conviction they would impose by 
cocTciori. Ill other a{;es, such a cimtest minrht have seemed 
the natural result of a struggle for jiowcr; but in our own, it 
is regarded with abhorrence by a large proportion of mankind, 
a.s an uti righteous attempt to crush the spirit of liberty and 
the rights of independent judgment by force.* 

For the truth is, that the same ])Ower which has disarmed 
the d(»ginatisiu of theology has to a considerable extent dis- 
armed the dogiiiatisiu of iiarty. Party-spirit is sectarianism, 
intlained by })assion, and <'.arried to tlie height of an exclusive 
faitJi in tlie eonduct of civil affairs. It requires, not only that 
a man should bo finniy ]icri»iiaded that his own adherents and 
hirnscdC are ahsoliitcly right, hut that all his opponents are 
absolutely wrong — that their su*cessioii to power must be 
calamitous to the nation — that their leaders arc destitute of 
ability, degraded in character, and stained by every jmblic 
anti prL\ ate iniquity ; and absurd as such opinions may seem 
to IIS at this moment, the time is not fsfr gone wlien they were 
believed tti be eiifirely true and essential to the maintenance 
of the Hritisli Constitution. Long after the belief in theo- 
logical infallibility had been blown to the winds, and by men 
v\ ho would have scouted such a pretension to impose on their 
indepondenco, the allegiance of ]>arty exacted and obtained a 
Mihservieiiry of opinion and of eonduct as complete os 'was 
over paid to Jhe ] in pal luiwcr; and in the party contests which 
arose wo may trace |io incoiisidciablc remains of the spirit of 
])erse(‘utioii. But the same temper and disjKisition of mind 

* The. treatment of the Federal prisoners of war by the Southern 
States is alleged, we believe with truth, to have been cruel, and 
this circumstance furnishes another proof of tho inhuman character 
of such a conflict. But it gave rise to a remarkable proceeding in 
the Northern Congress. A resolution of the Committee on Military 
Affairs wns called up by Mr. Wade of Ohio to enjoin on President 
Lincoln measures of retaliation to imitate as precisely as possible the 
barbarism of their adversaries, by inflicting the same sufferings on 
innocent persons. Happily the eloquent voice of Mr. Charles 
Sumner was raised in the &nate of the United States against this 
atrocious piece of legislation, and we trust it has been abandoned. 
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which dispose men to tolerate diversities of «>]>iiiion in relifjion, 
render them more forbearing iowartls men oi' a diflercut opinion 
in ])olitics. They recollect that, after all, oiir conmioii interests 
tsir exceed our points of difttTence; and that with the best 
lights wo any of us possess, we may have sennet hi ii^ U» learn 
from our opj)onents. ‘ The spirit of seetariaiiisin,' says Mr. 
Leeky, • transnii«rrates into |K>iitiea1 diseus:iion, sual iisMUucs 
‘ tlie ionn of intent* j)arty-sj»irit. Hut the increasing tendency 
‘ of political life seems to -be to w^eakeu and etface this spirit, 
‘ and in the more advanced staj'cs of free frovernment it almost 
‘ di>appeurs. A judicial spirit is fosteriHl which leiuU men Iwtth 
‘ ii» ]»olitics and theolnjry to ccleeticiMii, to judtre all ipie^- 
• tinns on the jrround oJ' their exclusive merits and not ai all 
- ;e'e<»rdiiij; to tlielr j»ositioii i»i tlundupcal >ysTem^ : ' and he 
•Xofh i»> arjriic that the m* »‘e the ranjte n!' political intore>ts 
i> extended the iimre this tei> « ncy to etlace |^art\ di^tinction^, 
a> Mich, will inc'-caM. The j»re<ent >tate of political o|»iiiion 
in ihi" <‘(mntry, and we nni}' add in Fj’ancc, eoidinns in a re- 
inarkahle manner tJiC IriiTh of lhi< acute oleer\ation. There 
:iv ])o1itic:d o]»inion'. widely diffu*'iHl. I»iit there aie no partie>, 
[)rM,)er)y so called, hecaa<^e thex'i^ is iio ah.-olule faith in any 
pM/itu-al leader or jjolitical creed. The eoiiiM* id* piiblie affair^ 
determined, not so much by the conliicl of two »reat facti»nis 
4‘oiitendinc for power, and irrec.oncilably (»pjiosed in their nioile 
oj' exerci'iin^ it, by •the crruilual formation and iiual ascen- 
dancy of common opinion, the result (»f di'A'iission and cdiu'a- 
tli»n, which rises like the tide, and evejitual'y earric- everything 
bijfore it. Event-' may indeed arise to ehaiij»c this state «tf 
feeling, but the true cause of it is tlie more eiihir<»4*d metluMl 
of \i(wviivj; public questions in relation to the national interest 
and to established princi])les of good govt*rmiiciit. 

Tn like manner, various changes are now taking place in the 
\v<o'ld without op])ositiou, tvhich hut a i^w' years ago would 
lia\e calle/1 forth tin* fiercest rcsi&taiice. Soxerul States have 
ihf. light fit to change their rulers and their foms of go\eru- 
iiicnt, and their desire has been acrpiieseed in : buch iiisuiToetions 
wosi!<] have been regarded informer centuries as iiioilat siiis, 
w *if r(‘si»4tance to the divine riglit entrusted to sovereigns, 
aiid a presumptuous defiance of tlie Jaws of Heaven. The 
whole theory of regal and papal iKiwcr rest<*d on the basis 
of divine authority, and even if the people had conferred 
sovereignty ujHm llicir ruler, it was held that they were iu- 
ca]^ble <»f withdrawing it, and c;ertaiuly the doctrine of non- 
resistance was preaclicd and held even by tlic most liberal 
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thinkers of the Chutrli of England, until she waa roused to 
coinhut the aggressions of Janice II. on her own liberties. 

Mr. Lecky niiglit have, taken a further illustration of his 
theory from the hist4)ry of the changes which have occurred 
in the admissibility 4»f evidence in courts of law. Evidence is 
the material on which justice operates, and it is essential to the 
admiiiistratifin of law, the defence of life, the security of pro- 
prrty. To invoke the Almighty Jleiiig from whom no secrets 
are hid h*i. in all ages been regarded as tlic supreme test of 
triilli. lJut the time is not very remote when the law of Eng- 
land made dogmatic theidogy the test of veracity, and held 
that no truth at all wah to be expected from those who did not 
In lid the veritMis of the Christian religion. For said Lord Coke 
in ('alvinV Ca^e (7 Co. 17), ‘ all infidels arc in law ]»eq)etual 
‘ eiieniie> ; Ibr between them, as with the devils whose subjects 
*■ they are, and tinj Chri>tiaiis, there is ])0rpctua1 hostility and 

* eati be in> ]#eaee. time eonventio Chri-^ti cum iielial? And 
‘ licn'with agreelh tlio book 12th Henry VITL, where it is 

* lioldeu that n ]>agaiL eiiniiot niajiitain any action at all.' 

This juiF'sage was quoted by Chief Justice Willcs, in his 
ei'lcbrated jinlgnient delivered in the 18ih Geo. Tl., on the 
iM-e ol‘ Oiniehuiid Ifarker, whieli first established the adniis- 
siliility of the. oath <ii' a Hindoo in English eoiirls of justice. 
He. ipioted the dietimi of Lord C't^ke, but he quoted it to refute 
it. ‘ This jiotioii, though ailvanced by so great a man, is, I 
’ till nk, ('(rntrary iiot only to the jScri|)turos, but to common 

* >eiise and coininou liumauity ; aud 1 thmk that even the 
‘ devils thems«*lvcs, wlu»^e subjects he .says the heathen are, 
■ eanuot liave worse pTiiiei]»les : and besides tlie irrcligion of it, 
^ it is a most iin|K>litie notion, and would at ouec destroy all 
' trade and commerce, from wliich this nation reaps such great 
' benefits. It is a little mean narrow notion to suj)])ose that no 
^ one but a Christian can be stn honest man. Tlierc are in 
^ every nation men tliat fear God and work righteousness ; such 
‘ men are certainly Jldr digni and very pro]>cr to be admitted 
^ as witnesses.’ A remarkable proof of the progress of reason 
Sind humanity in the space of loO yeai's, no tiiat the bigotry, 
which in the time of Elizabeth and Jam^s excluded whole 
nations not believing in Christ from the common rights of 
humanity, became even in the time of George 11. an exploded 
prejudice and a rcjtroach to our cider lawyers. 

We have acquitted Mr. Lecky of a love of paradox, but 
there is one passage in his second volume in whiw he appears 
to us to have sacrificed fact to theory. He says, 

* The sense of human dignify was the chief moral agent of anti- 
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quity, and the sense of sin of mediae valism ; and although it is pro- 
bable that the most splendid actions have been performed by men 
who were exclusively under the influence of oiv:^ or other of these 
sentiments, the concuiTCiico of both i^ obviously es>sential lo the 
wellbeing of society, for the first is the especial source of tin* heroic, 
and the second of the religious, virtues. The first produces the 
qualities of a patriot, and the second the qualities of a saint. In 
the Djiddlc ages, the saintly type being the standard of perfection, 
the heroic type was almost entirely unappreciated.^ (Vol. ii. p. 221.) 

The whole spirit of chivalry ])iMtests ngaiii>t this a>''Crii(*ii. 
Our own Poet Laureate has recently drawn in in* unworthy 
>traiiis the faithful jtortrait of the Christian hnight, - 

‘ Who reverenced his conscience as his king ; 

WliObe glory was redressing human wrung : ' 

and by w'hatcvcr standard tlio • heroic type’ be inea^'iin'd — 
by courage, endurance, sclf-<‘. ritice, self-rdiaucc, jii.Miee, or 
tnitli — the heroes of the agco of faith from Tiuicrcd to lla \ ard. 
from Bayard to Sidney, fear no comjiarison with the heroes of 
antiquity : and the romantic ]M»ctrv of the middle iigC'' ^till 
conveys to us the liveliest appreciation c»f their eharaeter. 

W'e have now reached the point in Mr. Leeky's wcll-(»rdcre<l 
ta.*'k, at which he turns to the ^Industrial IIist(»rv of Jbititui- 
* alisni " — that is, to the gmdual destruction <»f those ialliicii*^ 
^\hieh lay like heavy burdens on the material progress of the 
labouring clastfCR. The ]itogrcss of wealth and the intnidiH^iion 
of iiiaehinerv cheajiencd jiroduction and augmented the wauc'i 
of labour: the inv^ntirm of ]>a])Gr and of piintiug rediictMl tin* 
cost of knowledge and diffused it over the world : the an «»f 
war was changed by the victories of the infantry of Ibigland 
and Switzerland over the chivalry of France ami Uiirguiulv, 
and by the invention of gun^Kiw'dcr: lastly, the slow ]»rogi\>s 
of the truths of ]jolitical ecouc»ray taught men tlfc rc*al con- 
ditions of national ]in>spcrity, and dissipated a eli)ii(l of tlut.^c 
errors on which it was once sup|)oscd to rest. These were the 
remote sources ol' that revolution which had its preen rM>rs in 
the genius and intelligence of the eighteenth century ; which 
hroke forth in the eruption of 1789, fatal to the monarchy <»f 
3^’rancc; and which still jicrineatos the masses of the pe<»plc 
with its rejrencrating pow'cr. For liowcver we may condeiiiii 
the acts of violence and ignorance which have marked some of 
the stages of its ])rogrcs8, it is ini]H»ssil)lc to look back into 
history, even the distance of a single life, without recognising 
the b^eficent effects of these elianges on mankind. Mr. Lccky 
descrihes the transformation with a hurst of more than his 
wonted eloquence and eiithusiasiii. 
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* For the first time, in the eighteenth century, they penetrated to 
the masses of the people, stirred them to their lowest depths, and 
produced on upheaving that was scarcely less general than that of 
the Reformation. *Tho history of the movement was like that of 
the enchanted well in the Irish legend, which lay for centuries 
shrouded in darkness in the midst of a gorgeous city, till some care- 
less hand left open the door that had enclosed it, and the morning 
sunlight flashed upon its waters. Immediately it arose responsive 
to the beam ; it burst the barriers that had confined it ; it sub- 
merged the city that had surrounded jt ; and its resistless waves, 
chanting wild music to heaven, rolled over the temples and over the 
palaces of the past. 

* There is no fact more remarkable in this movement than the 
manner in which it has in many countries risen to the position of a 
religion — ^that is to say, of an unselfish enthusiasm uniting vast 
bodies of men in aspiration towards an ideal, and proving the source 
of heroic virtues. It is always extremely important to trace the 
direction in which the spirit of self-sacrifice is moving, for upon the 
intcnsily of that spirit dejtciids the moral elevation of an age, and 
upon its course the religious future of the world. It once impelled 
the warriors of Europe to carry ruin and desolation to the walls of 
Jerusalem, to inundate the plains of Palestine with the blood of 
.Jaughtcred thousands, and to purchase by unparalleled calamities 
some relics for the devotion of the pilgrim. It once convulsed 
Europe with religious wars, suspended all pacific operations, and 
paralysed all secular interests in order to secure the ascendancy of 
a church or of a creed. It once drove tens of thousands into the 
retirement of the monasteries; induced them to macerate their 
bodies, and to mortify their affections ; to live in sackcloth and 
aslu-s, in cold and poverty and privation, that ^by such means they 
might attain their reward. These things have now passed away. 
The crusader’s sword has long been shattered, and his achievements 
have been idealised by the poet and the novelist. The last wave of 
the religious wars that swept over so many binds has subsided into 
a calm that is broken only bjr the noisy recriminations of a few 
angry polemics. The monastic system and the conceptions from 
which it grew are fading rapidly before the increasing day. Celi- 
bacy, voluntary poverty, and voluntary subjection, were the three 
subjects which Giotto painted over the high altar of Assisi as the- 
dhtinctivo characteristics of tbo saint — ^the efforts of self-sacrifice 
that lead to the beatitude of heaven. All of them have now lost 
their power. Even that type of heroic grandeur which (he ancient 
missionary exhibited, thougli eulogised and revered, is^ scarcely 
reproduced. Hhie spirit of self-sacrifice still exists, but it is to to 
sought in other fields-— in a boundless pbilahthropy growing out of 
affections that arc common to all religions, and above all in the 
sphere of politics. Liberty and not theology is the enthusiasm of 
the nineteenth century. The very men who would once have been 
conspicuous saints are now conspicuous revolutionists, for while 
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their heroism and llicir disinterestedness oro their own, the 'direction 
these qualities take is determined by tho pressure of their a|;c/ 
(Vd. ii. p. 24i5.) 

Thus it n for iiistanoo, to follo^V him in the cxnmjdos on 
which he Ini^ chosen to dilate, that tlio emancipation of labour 
front the yi>ko id* slavery was acc<imp1ishcd. The sjiirit of 
Christianity moved over the chaotic s(»eiety of the old civilisa- 
tion. ba>cd on coinpiest and on slavery: it abolished slavery, 
it createil charity, it inculcated self-sacriiice. The reconstruc- 
tion of society was mainly the work <»f (Christianity, and on 
the ‘pic^tion of slavery especially it is to the immortal Inuionr 
of the Chimh of Home that she knew no difference between 
tlie bond and the free, and that the manumission of the Aii\ c 
was invariahly jwoeluimed by her clerjry to be morilorii»ii>. Sbe 
did from in(»tives of piety and humanity tlmt which the Muindc>l 
wisdom w'onld have prcsoribci*!. 

Unfortunately the pious liis]>iraUons *»f the (‘hiirch were not 
always on the side of eennotnical truth, and some of tlic in^)S'‘C.'»t 
deliisbiiis nlilch have hnn^ alNuit mens minds till oiir lOMt 
times, were "trenf^thened by tlieolopieal ar^iMnont> and clerical 
antliorily. Take for example the dcc]»-rooted prejinlii'c 
a^ain^l the useful and neeessary praetiee oi' lendiiijr motny at 
interest, which trave rise in all >tateh to laA\s for tiic re|iri*>sion 
of ii'^ury. The hateful characti'i* a-'cribed to usiir} d<*scciulcMl 
from ]>apran antiquity, but it wa^i roi'dially adopted bv the 
Church. A radu-al inisccm<*cptioii of the nature oi’ intt re-^t 
runs thnmgh all the \\ritin;r«‘ 4if the F!lthe^^. ail the casiiirtS nl' 
the schools, all the decrees of couiiciU, all the jiroviHioii> of the 
Canon Law, The sinfulnes.*. of U'-iiry — that is of n-ceixinn' 
interest at any rate whatever for money lent — wa> based upon 
a text of llu; Propln l Kzckiel (woi. 17), and coiidcnnied by 
the ('burcli as an illicit way of anpiirinp; ^('alth. » liut as the 
kings of those ajrcs wore conliiinally obligciJ to bornov from 
those whom (ho Church forbaiie to lend, the lu(‘rntl\e practice 
1‘cll into the hands ol' the .Fi-wr — fnun them to the l^oinbards 
and the Italian cities. fii vain the Third Council of llu? 
L itcran decreed that no nottirioiis and iinpeintoiit usurer shoiihl 
be admitted to the altar, should he absolved at the hour of death, 
rw receive Christian burial. The expansion <*f (*,oinmen‘ial 
eiitciprise prevailed, and llie increase of usury was the result. 
On this point the battle of authority and reason has been fairK 
fought out. The Church indeed still stands ujion her iininu- 
table decrees which brand usury as a mortal sin, and therefore 
condemn those who are guilty of it to never-ending toriii<»nts 
in a future life ; but iu our time the letters of Mr. Beniham 
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on Usury ^avc a deathblow to the legislatiYe folly of three 
thoiissin<l years. 

Mr. Lecky has diversifies! his essay by an ingenious inqiiuy 
Into the change wliich has takcu ])lace in the character of 
|)ub]i<; amusements, espceiaily in relation to the theatre: — 

* Uomhiiiing the three great influciiceB of eloquence, of poetry, 

' and of painting, the drama has ]irol)ably done more than any 

• single agent to produce — and, we should say, t4> gratify — that 
^ p:iss’»‘n'ike enthusiasm (»f intclfiSbt, out of w'hich all great 
^ wt»rks of imagination liavc sprung. It has been the sced- 

- plot of p<»ctry and romance, and it has exercised a consider- 
" able, thoiiglp less direct, Iniliienec over eloquence.’ The 
Ohristiaii Church in its earlier ages proscribed the tlieatre, 
which was associated with the barbarous and sensual exhibitions 
of the Later Ein]iire, and it was not tUl the time of St. Thomas 
Aquiiisis that it was suggested by the seraphic Doctor liial 

- Otlicium hlstriouum, quod ordinatur solatium hominibus 
“ ('xhibi iiduui, non est secundum sc illicitum,’ for it had been 
rcu-alcd to the blessed Paphnutius that a ‘joculator ' was to 
bo his conijiaiiioii in heuveu. This indulgence to the stage 
wa-i, liowevcr, not general, until the Chundi herscU’ took 
p(»-^<'sviiiu of it by the religious plays, which cxcrci^cil for 
ecnttirie^ an important iniluenec. The burlesque trod upon 
the heels oi’ the most sacred perMinagcs. Satan tvas made to 
act a pn»iniiicnt part, and by a strange confusion of ideas at 
llic \rry lime when tlic power (»f thi^. atvful being was supj)oscd 
to di\idc w'ilh God the empire »>f the world, he was degraded 
lo be the clown of a pantomime. Probably the mingled eou- 
(•c])tioii t>f the terrible and the ridiculous which forms, even 
uiov, the popular uoiion oj’ the Devil (as may be seen any day 
ill the |)erlqrinancc of Punch) derives its origin from those 
(‘arlv ecclesiastical drama'^. Riil if the Church relaxed^ into 
toleration of plays, it remained inflexible to actt»rs. They 
were without the j>alc of Christian sixdoty. AVith difiiculty 
wii< a little consecrated earth obtained ti> cover the remains of 
Molicre, though he had received the last sacraments*; and an 
ac-t 4 ir who did not in his last monicutjSi repudiate his pi-ofession 
was buried like a dog. The epitaph of Kacine— the devout 

* M. Soiilic has recently published a very interesting volume of 
‘ Radic chcs sur Molicre.’ containing a number of authentic legal 
document illustrating liis life, which have been collected from the 
ofliccs of the Notaries of Paris, where they are still deposited. Those 
arc v(‘ry curious and accurate materials for the life of Moli5re, and 
wc an* glad to learn that M. Soulid is fdso engaged in preparing a 
Goinpluto edition of his works. 
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Kacino — acknowledged that there w'as one stain on his memory, 
— he had been a dramatic iwct: and as tlie Archbislmp of 
Paris distinctly prohibited his clergy from .marrying actors, 
they were consigned by the Church herself to a life ol' con- 
cubinage. Even now, in England, and still more in Scotland, 
amount the Cah-iniatic sects some traces of tlic same bigotry 
prevails: but in the rest of Europe the victory (»f reason anil 
good feeling is complete, and the profession * of an actor is 
i*aiscd to honour and resp^i*. Ujxui this, and several similar 
tojnes, Mr. Lecky has brought to bear a vast amount of rc- 
sean*h and speculation, which relieve the more serious jiortions 
of his work. • 

Aiium^ the last <»f the social fallacies which our space* allows 
us to notice, we must jilaco those erroneous oonccjtfions i»i‘ the 
nature of trade, which are not vet exploded in any country but 
our own; and that last and greatest of our social c^ils --the 
propensity to war. The nature of money, the true chann fiT 
of the precious metals, the beneficial results j)roducc(l by the 
substitution of machinery formaniml labour, the demonstration 
of the j<»iiit and common interest of all nations united by the 
principles of commercial iiiterebangc, are all discoveries of so 
modem a date that their effects ou society are still in their 
infancy. Even in this cxmntry, where these truths are now 
more accurately understood and more thoroughly established 
than in any other, their ascendancy is recent, and th«*y still 
rest on the enlightened authority <»f the lii^her classes rather 
than on the conviction of the wdiole ptnmlation. In c»ur own 
colonies, which enjoy entire ]K»litical freedom, with a th'groo 
of jiolitical knowledge and experience far belmv tlioso of the 
electoral bo*ly and the Parliament of England, many the 
elementary truths of political economy are still not under- 
stood and laws arc passed in defiance of them. It w«»uhl jtm- 
bably be so in England likewi«40, if paramount isJitical iwnver 
were transferred to the less educated classes. The J•rogI•o^s of 
good gOAemment can oidy keep pace Avith the ])rogres'4 of 
knowledge. But avc may hope that the time is not distant, 
when the fallacies of a mistaken political economy, A\liicli were 
accepted and defended one or two generations a*g(» by men 4 d* 
the first station and ability, will be as thoroughly extinct ns 
the belief in Avitchcraft,. 

From these signs of ackiiOAidcdged improvement Mr. Leeky 
ar^cs with a confidence Avhich we would not willingly btflievc 
to be Lt^ipian, that correct vicAvs of jKilitical economy arc cmi- 
tnbuting largely to realise the great Christian e,oiicej»rK»n of 
uniAcrsal ])eace and to diminish both the causes and the desire 
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of wjir. DilKc.ult as it may be, when w'c sec what is ])asMii^ 
round us, to believe that the interests of mankind and the 
maxims of ])hilosophy will acciuire a permanent and absolute 
dominion over passion and ignorance, yet when we loc)k back 
on the long roll of the victories already won over these enemies 
of our race, we do not desjiair of seeing the tendency to war 
gn'Mlly diminished, and the duration of wars greatly shortened. 
Indeed t '. this cxtCTit the maint^aiicc of almost unbroken 
peai^e jii Eun>pc for half a century has already served, though 
it leaves ns burdened wdth armaments more costly and more 
forniidable than Avere ever arrayed iiyxm a field of battle. 
Certain it is, as Mr. Lecky remarks, that the cause of peace 
has owed little to the influence of the Church, although ^ peace 
* on earth and good will to men’ were the first and fairest 
})romises of Christianity. 

‘ The period when the Catholic Church exercised a supreme 
nseendnney, was also the period in which Europe was most dis- 
tracted by wars ; and the very few instances in wliich the clergy 
exerted their gigantic influence to suppress them, arc more than 
counterbalanced by those in which they Averc the direct causes of 
l!ie bloodshed. Indeed, they almost consecrated war by teaching 
tliat ir.<) issue was not the result of natural agencies, but of super- 
natural interposition. As the special sphere of Providential action, 
it assumed a holy character, and sucoess became a proof, or at least 
a strong presumption, of right. Hence *aro5e that union between 
the sacurdotal and the military spirit which meets us in every page 
uf history ; the countless religious rites that AW^re interwoven with 
military proceedings ; the legends of visible miracles deciding the 
battle; tiie trial by combat, which the clergy often wished to sup- 
press, but which nevertheless continued for centuries, because all 
classes regarded the issue as the judicial decision of the Deity.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 384.) 

Tn that form at least w'or has ceased; and if it be still 
regarded as a stern necessity, it is no longer invoked as^ a 
religious duty. But jphilosophy, it must be a£nitted, ivas^ quite 
as i>OA\'crlcss as religion to restrain men from a couA'uIsion of 
armed violence, and the French Bevolution, which was hailed 
as the dawn of universal fraternity, soon sank into a raioxysm 
of the military spirit, in Avliich everj right was iriolated and 
every interest crush^ The question now is whether the 
knowledge of the true interests of mankind has made sufiicient 
pFogress to prevent a recurrence of these cakunities and en- 
sure the permanence of the blessings of peace. Mr. Cobden 
exclaimed the other day in a moment of despondency that 
although he had been preaching peace all his life, lie had been 
grievously contradicted by the course of events ; but it will at 
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least be ackiiowItKtfrod tliat if llie ilnii«;er of war htill exisls. it 
eoines from a Jirtercnl (jiiarter. The wars of kiii«rs ami j^o- 
veniuionf-s for the ^rratifieatiou of iiwlitarv ainl)itioii, personal 
resentment, or territorial cupidity an* be<*onie exlremely rare. 
The ii])])er e1:is>os also in all nations, bein^ the wealthiest and 
most enii^hlenwl, are in the main averse* t(» war. It is entirely 
false lo a.'‘>ert that a war could now be declartid by thi'* or any 
country lor the gratification^ (»f any imaginary aristoeratie in- 
tere.'-f". Aristocratic iiitere^ts w'ould, on the contrary, pay Ijy 
far tlie largest proportion of the |>eualties of war, without any 
corre>p(HMliiig advantage to themselves. But unhappily the 
iiio**T jH»werfiil causes of w'ar at the jireseut ihit’ are j»recisely 
tlie two elements which Mr. T^ceky regards with enthusiastic 
eoiuplaceney as the last residt of social progress, namely, llui 
prineiide of nationalities and »he infiisum of a stronger pri>- 
portioii of democracy into i-ivil go\ernmcnt. On these t\v*) 
points we are entirely at i.^'Sne with him, and we think the 
o]>inion he ha** formed on them is directly at \ariance with the 
wh<»If spirit of his work, We agree rather with Mr. Meri\ale 
in his admirable voliiino of ‘ J I istorical 'Studies ' recently pub- 
lished 1:^) that Mhese antipathies of races eonstituti* the 
‘ woi*st canker of inodoni polity;’ and to foment them is U) 
foment a nc*ver-endiiig caii.'se of sanguinary hostility. The 
doctrine that because tWs or that pnivince hap|)e]i to speak a 
different language or to belong to a different yace, they cannot 
live in freedom and croneonl under the nme g(»verninent, 
appears to us to be one of the most absurd and ll 1 iscllio^otJs 
fallacies of this age. It tend.s to the disintegration of empires 
which may be united by far more inif>ort.aiit consider:! tit ms 
than those of a dialect : and it would arrange tlic map <»f 
Eiirc»pe ancAv tm a fanciful principle, wliieh (‘annot be carried 
into effect without an immense* effusion ot* blttod. In fact, if 
ever a general war breaks out in Kitrope ft)r siieli an object as 
this, it will be the most conclusive demonstration tliat men 
are still governed by motives which excite their passions and 
tlit-ir imaginations more than by a sense of tlicir duty as 
( hristians and their interests as citizens. The late invasion of 
DenmaTk by Prussia and Austria was such a war, undertaken 
avowedly imtler the uncontrollable pressure of German na- 
tional excitenient. Happily for the general interest of tlie 
world, other powerful States had the wisdom and forbearaiKy; 
tio stifle the indignation excited by so great a wrong; but no 
ev^t of modem times has more deeply disgraced those who 
i^k part, in this ii^gression — second only to tlic partition of 
Poland, which originated likewise at the Court of Berlin — for 
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till' (icnnan J^owors adopt cd :i policy of vicJeiicc and injii.-sticc 
iiiidor tlic prclpiirc of dcfondin*^ an oppresi^cd nationality. 

Hnt no dtnibt the cause €»f that wiw, and ol* similar wara if 
llioy o(‘(‘ur, is to he snu^'lit in the deiiiocratic element Avhich 
has acquired so ^rcat a ^irepondcrance in Europe, iar uiorc 
than in the dcliheratc intentions of M)vereigns and statesmen. 
The (icrinaii C’ourts \v(»idd jn-ohahly have resisted if they had 
dared. the national will wa.'^ to** strong* for them. So again, 
ii] tlie contest raging iii the L'nited Slates, it is ]iossible that 
statesmen, looking ^'calmly t«» the idtiiiiatc welfare of the 
(•ountrv and t/> the maintetianec* of its freedom, would have 
sought ere now for some rational mode of terminating the 
eont(\«'t — indeed that wil-* the avowed object of the defeated 
]»arty at the last election ; hut the mass of the perqile of the 
Northern State*^, in the full |K>ssession of absolute and irre- 
sponsible pi»wer, reckless of the future and irritated by delay, 
vf»ted for Avar t** the blotjdy end: and for the present all ho])e 
«»f an abatement of this terrific sacrifice is postjioned. These 
are the dangfjrs A\e liavc to dread ; suid they are dangers which 
the s]iirit of natioiialify and the sj)irit of democracy have 
mainly created, and which no amonut of ])hilosophy, or ra- 
tioualisra, or ]>o1itical economy can eflcctually repress. AVe 
tliiiik, therefore, that although many of the ancient causes of 
war have ceased under the infliienee of imj>roved political edu- 
cation and a more rational view cjf public interests, yet- otlicr 
causes of strife luive arisen against A\hicl\ the present state 
ol‘ mankind affords no sufficient remedy'. 

AVe agree s«) otirdially ANith the spirit of the greater ]K>rt5on 
of Mr. ijoeky's Avork, and aa'C are so imi)ressiHl with the extra- 
ordinary talents he h:ts displayed in it, that we are sorry to 
differ fn >in him in these (‘onchiding olwcrvations. But they in 
no dcgri'c detract from <»ur admiration t»f so splendid a per- 
formance. No (»ther Irishman since Burke has devtrted his 
talents with equal success to jMilitieal j»hilosophy. This book 
Avcil deserves to be universally read and carefully studied, for 
if the eve is dazzled at first by the brilliancy of the form, tlic 
mind is interested and occupied by the subtlety and perspicacity 
c»f a thousand observations, which e6ea|>e notice on a first pe- 
rnsal. In a AA’onl, Ave hope to see tliis work take its place 
among the best literary }»nMluctioiJS of the age, and we doubt 
not that it A\’ill powerfully conduce to the ultimate triumph of 
that cause to A^'hich it is devoted. 
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Art. VI. — 1. Byzantine Arvliitvcture ; illustrated by Examples 
of Edifices erected in the East dnriny the earliest ayes of 
Christianity. With Histariral ami Archaeological De- 
scriptions. By C. Texieu aiifl E. P. Pullan. P«»lio. 
Loudon : 1864. 

2. Epigraphih von Byzantium and Constuntinopolis^ von den 
iittesten Zeiten his zum J. 1453. Von Dr. S. A. Detiiii.u 
und Dr. A. D. AIordtmaxn. 4to. Wien : 1864. 

3. Acta Patriarchatus Consfautiuopofitani, 1305-1 402 w' Cod ice 
MS. Bibliothecae Palut. Vindobonensis ; edentibm D.l). Mik- 
LOTIRCII ct Mth.LER. 8vo. 2 vols. Vieniias: 1860-2. 

4. Die alt-<hristliehe. Baudenl unle Konstnntinopels von V. bi^t 
XTI. Jahrhundert. Auf Bef hl seiner Majestdt des Konigs auf- 
geuommen nnd hhtorisch erliiutert rww W. Salzenherg. Im 
Anhange des Sileniiarius Paulas Brsehreibung dcr Ilnligeit 
Sophia und der Ambon ^ metrisvh Ydtrrsetzf, and mit Annterk- 
ungen versehen^ ran Dr. C. W. KOUTl'M. Fol. Berlin: 
1854. 

5. Ay a Sttfia^ Constantinople^ as recently restored by Order of 
H.M.the Sultan Abdul Medjid. From the original Drawings 
of Chevalier OASPARb Fossati. Lithographed hy L(>ui> 
IIaghe, Esq. Imperial Folio. London: 1854. 

^UERE is not on6 among the evidences of Moslem com[uest 
more galling to Christian associations than the occupation 
of J ustinian’s ancient basilica for the purposes of Mahometan 
worship. The most commonplace sight-seer from the We^st 
feels a thrill when his eye fiuls, for the first time, u]K)n the 
flaring crescent which surmounts * Sf»j»hia’s cupola with golden 
* gleam and this emotion det^ns into a feeling of awe at the 
mysterious dispensations of Providence, when he has .stocnl 
beneath the unaltered and still stately dome^ and 

‘ sorreyed 

The sanctuaiy, the while the warping Moslem prayed.’ 

For Oriental Christians, this sense of bitterness is hardly second 
to that Avitli which they regard the Turkish occupation of 
Jerusalem itself. In the latter, however they may writhe 
under the {>olitical supremacy of tJicir unbelieving master, still, 
as tka.jfight of access to those monuments which form the 
petwiaf object of Christian veneration is practically undis- 
tobed, they are spared the double ind^nity of religious pro- 
nnation superadd^ to social wrong. But the mosque of St. 
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iSo}>hia is, in Christian eyes, a standing monument at once of 
Moslem sacrilege and of Christian defeat, the sense of which is 
perpetuated and t^mhittered by the preservation of its ancient, 
l)ut now desecrated, name. 

To an imaginative visitor of the modem mosque it might 
seem as if the structure itself were not unconscious of this 
wrong. The very position of the building is a kind of , silent 
protest ngainst the unholy use to which its Turkish masters 
have pc 1 ‘vcrtcd it. Like all aucicAt Christian churches, it was 
built exactly in the line of east and west; and, as the great 
altar, ^\hich stood in the semicircular ajisc, was directly at 
the oastoru ]Hfint of the building, the worshippers in the old 
St. Su]ihia 1 lece^sarily faced directly eastwards ; and all the 
:q>p]iancc5 of their worship were arranged with a view' to that 
])osition. Now, in the exigencies of Mahometan ccclcsiology, 
since the worshijiper must turn to the Kibla at Mecca, (that is, 
ill Constantinople, to the south-east), the mihrab, or sacred 
niche in the modern St. Sophia, is necessarily ]daced out of 
the ccutrc of the apse; and thus the mimhtr (pidpit), the 
prayer-(;ai'pets, and the long ranks of worshippers themselves, 
present an appearance singmarly at variance wdth every notion 
of architectural harmony, being arranged in lines, not parallel, 
but c»blique, to tlic length of tiic edifice, and out of keeping 
with all the details of the original construction. It is as though 
the dead w'alls of this venerable pile liad retained more of the 
^]>irit. of tlicir founder than the degenerate sous of the fallen 
lioine of the East, and had rcfuscu to bend themselves at tlie 
vrill of that hateful domination before w'hich the living wor- 
sliip])crs tamely yielded or iinpotcntly fled ! 

The mosque of St. Sojiliia had long been an object of curious 
interest to .travellers in the East. Their interest, however, had 
seldom risen beyond curiosity ; and it was directed rather to- 
wards St. So])hia as it is, t^n to the Christian events and 
traditions with which it is connected. Fur those, indeed, 
w'lio know the grudging and capricious conditions under which 
alone a Christian visitor is admitted to a mosque, and the 
jealous scrutiny to which he is subjected during his visit, it 
will be easy to understand how rare and how precarious have 
been the opportunities for a complete or exact study of this, 
the most important of all the monuments of Byzantine art ; 
and, notwithstanding its exceeding interest for antiquarian and 
artistic puriK)ses, far more of our knowledge of its details was 
derived from the contemporary description of Procopius * or 


* De Edificiis, lib. i. c. i. 
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A^athiiis *, fnmi the verses of Paiiliis Sileiitiarius t, from iiw 
casual allnsiou'4 of other anHent authorities, and, ahovo all, 
from tlie iiivaluahle u'wk of Du C'auj^e, which is the p^caf re- 
pertory ol* evviy thing that has l>eeii uTitten upon aneient or 
luediicval llyzantiuin, than from the ohservatiou e>cn of tlie 
most favoured modern Aisitors of Constantinople, until the 
publication of tlie works named at the head of these ])agcs. 

For the elaborate account of the ]>rc5ent condition of the 
most] lie of St. Sophia whidh we now' |Kissess, we are indebted 
to the happy necessity by which the Turkish officials, in 
undertaking the recent restoration of the building, were led 
to engage the services of an eminent European architect, 
Chevsdier Fossati, in whose admirable drawings, as litho- 
graphed in the * Aya Sofia.’ e\ery arch and jdllar of the 
structure is reproduced. The crehaeological and historical 
details, which lay beyond the pnnince of a volume mainly 
]irofe8sinnal in its object, are suf»plicd in the learned and 
careful work of M. Salzenberg, who, during tlie pnjgress of 
the restoration, was sent to C^onstantinople, at the cost of the 
late King of Prussia, f<>r the cxi«*ess imqKise of eojiying and 
describing exactly every object which might serve to tlirow 
light on Byzantine history, religion, or ai't, or on tlie history 
and condition of the ancient church of St. Sopliia, the most 
venerable monument of them all. 

^or is it |)ussible to imagine, under all the eircum^tances of 
the case, a combination of opjiort unities more favourable for 
the purpose. From long neglect and injudicious or insufficient 
reparation, the mosque had ffillcn into so ruinous a omidition, 
tliat, in the year 1847. the late Sultan^ Abdul Medjid, found 
it necessary t(» direct a searching survey of the entire build- 
ing, and eventually a thorough rejiair. in the ]>rogress of 
the work, while engaged near the entrance of the noiihem 
transept, M. Fossati discovered, beneath a thin coat of plaster 
( e^’idently laid on to conceal tlie de^ign firom the eyes of tlie 
true belie vers j, a beautiful mosaic picture, almost uninjured, 
and retaining all its original brilliancy of colour. A further 
examination showed that these mosaics extended throughout 
the building ; and, with a liberality which every lover of art 
must gratefuJIy nplaud, the Suhan at once acceded to the 
suggestion of M. Fossati, and ordered that the plaster should 
be removed throughout the interior ; thus exposing once more 

* Pp. 152-3. 

f A very good derman Yersion, with most valuable notes, is ap- 
pended to the text of SaLzenberg’s * Baudenkntale.* 
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to viuw tlio originuJ deconitioiis of llic aucicnt iKisilica. Jt wur 
while the mosque was still eri)\v Jed with the scaffolding erected 
to o<arry on this 111061 interesting work, that M. Salzcnberg 
arrived in Ctm^stanliaojile. He. thnnkiiilly acknowledges the 
facilities alf‘or(led to him, as well hv the Turkish officials as by 
Chevalier Fossati ; and, although the 6])t':einiciis of the purely 
pi(*torial decorations of the aueieul church which he has piib- 
llslied are not :is iiiiinerous as the reader may possibly expect, 
yet. tliey arc extremely cliaracterisllc, and lidl of religious, as 
well as of historical and antiquarian interest. 

Notwithstanding the beauty and attractiveness of M. Louis 
IlagheV luagnilii'cut lithographs of Ohevalier Fossati V draw- 
ings published in the ‘ Aya Sofia,’ the subject has received in 
England far less attention than it deserves. There is not 
ail ineident in 11\/antine history with which the ehurch of 
St. Sophia is not associated. There is not a <diaraeteristie of 
Byzantine art of whicli it docs not contain abundant examples. 
It recali^ in iinuibej'less details, preserved in monuments in 
which time 1ms wrought little change and which the jealousy 
or cuntcnqit of the con({uri'ors has failed to destroy or cu to 
travesty, intorcsting illustrations of the doctrine, the worship, 
and the disci |)linary usages of the ancient Eastern Church, 
nhich arc >^ilh ditficiilty traced, at present, iutheliting system 
ol' her degenerate representative. To all these researches the 
wider cultivation of art and of histor\% which our age bos ao 
copted as ii> calling, ought to lend a deeper significance and 
a more solemn interest. St. So])hia ought mo longer to be a 
mere lomigi* for the sight-seer, or a sjiectacle for the lover of 
the ]>ict unique. 

The liistorv of this venerable church may bo said to reach 
back as far ;i.s the first selection of Byzantium by Constantine 
as th(! new capital of his empire. Originally, the jiretensions 
of Byzantium to ecclesiastical rank were gufficiently hmnble, 
its bishop being )»ut a siiflragaii of the metropolitan of He- 
racloa. But, from the date of tlic translation of the seat of 
«*injiirc, C’onstan tines npw capital began to rise in dignity. 
The personal iiiiportaiiee which accrued to the bishop from 
liis }M)sitioii at the court, of the em}ieror, was soon reficcted 
ujion his see. The first stejis of its upward progress arc un- 
recorded ; hut within little moi'e than half a century from the 
foundation of the imperial cit}*, the celebrated fifth canon of 
the council which was held therein in 381, not only distinctly 
assigned to the Bishop of Constantinople 'the primacy of 
' honour, next after the Bishop of Komc,’ but, by alleging as 
the ground of this precedence the principle ' that Constantinople 
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^ is the new Rome,’ laid the foundation of tliat rivalr 3 j^with the 
older Rome whioli liad its iinal issue in the complete se]»aration 
of the Eastern from the Western Church. 

The digiiiry of the see wiis represented in the beauty and 
magnificence of its churches, and especially of its cathedral. 
One of the considerations l)y which Constantine was iiiHueuced 
in the selection of llyznntium for his new capital, lav in the 
advantages f(»r architectural pur{K>scs which the position coin- 
manded. The rich and various marbles of Proexmnesus ; the 
unlimited supply of timber fmm the forests of the Euxinc ; the 
artistic genius and the manual dexterity of the architects and 
artisans of Greece — all lay within easy reach of Uyssantinm • 
and, freely as Constantine availed himself of these rceinirco. 
for the embellishment of the new cit\ in it< palact s. it** offices of 
state, and its other jmblic biiiMings, the inagnifi(‘(*nce nliich 
he exhibited In his cliurchos outstripped all his oilier undi **- 
takings. Of these churches by far the int)st magnific'cnt was 
that which fonns the subject of the present imticc. Its title is 
often a subject of misapprehension to those who, being ac(‘iis- 
tonied to regard * So]>hia ’ merely as a feminine name, are leti 
to suppose that the church of Constantine was dedicated to a 
saint so called. The calendar, as ncll of the Greek as of the 
Latin Church, docs, it Is true, commemorate more than one 
saint named Sophia. Thus one S(»])hia is recorded as having 
sufiered martyrdom under AdrLiii, in coin])any with her three 
daughters, Faith, Hope, and Charity. Air»t’ er \> sai<l to hate 
been martyred in bne of the later persccuimiH ti>gethcr with 
St. Irene ; and a third is still specially venerated us a martyr 
at Fermo (the ancient Firinuin). Rut it was not any of these 
that sup|)lie<l the title of Constantine's basilica. That church 
w-as dedicated to the APIA — the Holy Wirdom; 

that is, to the DUinc Logos, or Word of God, under the title 
of tlie * Holy Wisdom,’ borrowed by adaptation from the wcll- 
kuoivn prophetic allusion contained in the eighth cliapter of 
Proverb, and familiar in the theological language of the fourth 
century. 

I'hc original church, however, which Constantine erected in 
325-6 was but the germ out of which the later St Sophia 
grew.^ The early history of St Sophia is marked by many 
vicissitudes, and comprises, in truth, the history of four distinct 
churches, that of Constantine, that of Constantius, that of 
Theodosius, and finally that of Justanian. 

Thirty-four years after the foundation of St Sophia by 
the first Christian emperor, his son, Constantius, either be- 
cause of its iusufiBcient size, or owing to some injury which 
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it had FUKtaincd in an earthquake, rebuilt it, and united with 
it the apoiniiig eliunh of the Irene, or 'Peace’ (also built 
by his mlier), fonning both into one grand edifice. And, 
although the church (»f "Constantins was not much longer 
lived tiian that of his father, it is memorable as the theatre 
for several years of the eloquence of St. John Chrysostom, 
while its destruction was a monument at once of the triumph 
and of the fall of that great father. It was within the walls 
ot' lids ehiir*'h tiiat his more than Jiuman eloquence was wont 
to draw. «‘\fn from the light and frivolous audiences of that 
j»h ?-uie* !o\ing city, plaudits, the notice of which in his 
K-w' ,.ge< rea^Js so strange to modem eyes. It uas here 
Mi.if 10 ' jiro\okcd the petty malice of the imperial directress 
,r by his inimitaldc denunciation of the indelicacy 

(!l‘ j.iiiale d'os'S. Here, tiKi, was enacted that memorable 
.-|■olK^ '\iiifh, f r docfi dramatic interest, has seldom been sur- 
in history,— the fallen minister Eutropius clinging to 
lilt* altar of St. Sophia for ]»rotection against the popidar fury, 
whilo (*hryso^t4)m, in a glorious exordium on the instability of 
1; liman great nc ^ *, disarms the rage of the populace by exciting 
liidi- coiniTiisi ration for their fallen enemy. Nor can w'C 
wondei that tho>e who had hung entranced upon that ehxpiciit 
\oii‘(' .^hf'uKl. when it was silemvd by his cruel and arbitrary 
banishnicut, have recognised a Nemesis in the destruction of 
the cliiirch which liad so often cclioed -vrith the golden melody 
of its tones. St> by a divine jiidj^cnt, as the people 

liclicveti, was di*. t/'\(*d for the second time in 404, in the 
liimult which folluvNod the banishment of St. John Chrysostom. 

The third St. Sophia -was Iniilt in 415 by Theodosius the 
Younger. 'Fhe church of Hiewlosiiis lasted longer than either 
of those which went before it. It endured thiinigh the long 
scries of cemtroversies oi the Incarnation. It witnessed their 
first beginning, and it almost survived their close. It was 
beneath the golden roof of the Theoilosian basilica that Nes- 
ioriiis scaiidalisod the orthodoxy of his flock, and gave the first 
iin]>u1sc to the controversy which bears his name, by ajiplauding 
the vehciiK'nt declamation of the preacher who denied to the 
Virgin Mary the title of Mother of Ood. And it was from its 
amlm or ]mlpit tluit the Emperor Zeno promulgated his cele- 
brated Hcnoticon — the 'decree of union’ by which he vainly 
liopcd to heal the disastrous division. The St. Sophia of TIicikIo- 
siiiK was the scene of the first act in the long struggle between 

* Horn, in Eutropium Patricimn. 0pp. tom. iii. p. 399 et seq. 
(Migiie ed.) 
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Constantinople and Koine,the great Aeaeian mdiism; when, at the 
hazard of his life, an ini]>etuoiis monk, one of the fiery Sleepless 
* Bn)thcrho(»d/ pinned the papal excominunieation on tlic eopc 
of Acaciiir* as he was advancing to the altar. And it witnessed 
the close of that protracttnl i^mlest, in the c<nnplete and un- 
reser^'ed snbniissioii to Home which was exacted hy the forinii- 
larv of Pope Honnisdsis, as the condiliun.of reconciliation. 
The structure of Themi<»siiis stood a hundred and fourteen 
years — from 415 to 532, but pei*ished at length in tlic fifth year 
of Justinian, in a disaster which, for a time, made Constan- 
tinojdc all but a desert — the menioniblc battle of the blue 
and ^recn foc^tiona of the hippodrome, known iv history a.s the 
A7Aa Sedition. 

The restoration of St, Sophia, which had been destroyed in 
the conflagration caused by the vi<ib*nce of the rioter?, became, 
in the view of J n.stiniari, a diii v of Christian utoneniont no Ic'^s 
than of iin])erial iimnificcnce. There is no evidence that the 
burning of the church arose from any spwial act of impiety 
direMed against it in ]»articidur; Init it i'- c ertain that ihc 
ancient fends of the religion? panic? in the Kasl entc*rcd vitally 
as an element of discord into this fatal >editioii ; and e\en the 
soldiers whf» had been engaged on the side oJ’ the ei\il power in 
tlie rejwession of the tunndt, and who were chictly leginnaric*^ 
enlisted from among the lleruli, flic most siiMige c»f iJie barba- 
rian tribes of the empire^ Innl contributed largely ni the ?ai*ri- 
Icgious enormitie? by which, oven more than Uy the doiruc tioii 
of limiiiin life, ih^ rciigioii'* feeliug't of the c-ity had liccii 
outraged. 

The entire history of the recinistrncticui exhibits nu»st 
curiously the oja^ratioii of the same impulse. If was under- 
taken with a lavg<>- handed ness, and urged on uith an energy, 
which bc'^peak far other than iiierely bumaii motives. Scarce? 
liad C<»n?taiitiiioplc begun to receiver after the M*dition fri»m 
the stii]>or c#f it-: alann, and the affrighted eiti/ens to steal 
back fnan the Asiatic' shore to which they IccmI fled in teiT<»r 
with their families and their mttft ^ahiable eft'ccts, when Jii?- 
liiiian commi.ssioned Anthemius of Tralles to jirejiare the 
plans of the new basilica, on a scale of nmgiiifieeiice till then 
unknown. On the 23rd of February 532, within forty day? 
from the eatastrojihe, the first stone of the new ('difitu? was 
solemnly laid. Orders, to lairrow the words of the chronicler/ 

‘ were issued simultaneously to all the dukes, satrajis, jiidga?, 

* Anonymi de Aiitiquit. Constantiiiop. (in Bandiirfs *lmpurium 
' Onentalc *), p. 55. 
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* quaestors, and prefects,’ throughout the emjjirc, to send m 
from th^ several govemments, pillars, peristyles, bronzes, 
gates, marbles, and all other materials suitable for the pro- 
jc('tcd undertaking*. How’*eificiezitly the order was carried out 
may yet he read iu the motley, though magnificent array of 
pillars aTid marbles which form the most striUng characteristic 
oi‘ St. Sophia, and which are for the most part, as we shall see, 
the sjMiil of the older glories of Komaii and Grecian arclii- 
iccturc. Wo sliall only mention hg*e eight porphyry columns 
from the 'iromplc of the Sun at Baal bee, which AurelJan had 
sent to Itoinc, and which, having come into the jMssession of a 
jKihle Roman widow', named Marcia, as her dowry, were pre- 
'Ncntcd by that* pious lad}' to tlustinian, as on offering inrip 
fjLov atoTTjplas, ‘ for the salvatioii of her soul.' * 

Indeed, some of the incidents of the undertaking are so 
luirious in themselves, and illustrate so curiously the manners 
and feelings of the age, that wc arc induced to select a few of 
them from among a mass of more or less legendary details, sup- 
plied by the anonymous chrrmiclcr already refem'd to, whose 
work Bandiiri has ))riiited in his ‘ imperium Oricntalc,'! and 
who, trustworthy than PrcK'upius or the SiloDtiary, has 

preser\ed :i iniich greater amount of the traditionary gossiji 
connected with the Iniilding. 

For ilio va'-tly oiilargCHl si^alc of d ustiniaii's structure, it 
hiTjinic ueecssarv to make* extensive purcliases in the imme- 
diate ciiTiiit of llie.aiic.ient church: and, as coinitioiily hajipcns, 
the demands of the ]»roprictors nise in proportwm to the neccs- 
ill which the imperial purchaser was placed. It is in- 
K renting i4) couti'iLst the different spirit in which each sought to 
O'-!* the legal rights t»f a proprietor. 

'riit‘ first was a widow, named Anna, whose teneineut was 
\ aim'd hy the imperial eouimissaries at eighty-five pimnds of 
gohl. 'fhi.s oftcr cm the part of the commissary the w'idow 
iiiihcsitaliiigl} refused, and deelarcd that she would consider 
lier house idicap at fifty hundred-weight of gold; but when 
JiKstiiiian, in his anxiety to secure the site, did not hesitate to 
wait upon the w'idow herself in person, she was so struck by 
his coiidesecmsion, and so fired hy the contagion of his pious 
crithiisiusin, that she not only surrendered the required ground, 
hut refused all payment tor it in mtuicy : only praying that she 

* Aiionymi, p. 55. 

f Uiic'er the title ‘ Anonymi do Antiquitatibus Constantinopoleos.’ 
1'lic third part is devoted entirely to a ‘ History and Description of 
" ilic Church of St. Sophia.’ • 
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might be buried near tlie spot, in order that, from tlic site of 
her former dwelling itself, she * might claim the purehasc-nioncy 

* on the day of judgment.’ She was buried, accordingly, ucai* 
the Skeuophylaciumj or treasury of the sacroci vessels.* 

Very different, but yet hanlly less characteristic of the time, 
was the conduct of one AntWhus, a eunuch, and ostiarius of 
the palace. His house stood ou the spot now directly under 
the great dome, and was valued by the imperial sun'oyor at 
thirty -five pounds of gold... But Antiochus exacted a far larger 
sum, and obstinately refused to abate his demand. tTiistinian, 
in his eagerness, was disposed to yield; but Strategus. the 
prefect of the treasury, beggeil the Emperor to leave the matter 
in his hands, and proceeded to arrest the obdurate proprietor 
and throw him into prison. Tt chanced that Antiochus was a 
passionate lover of the siM)rts of the hip]X)dromc, and Strategus 
so timed the period of his iinprisonmenl that it would include 
au unusually attractive exhibition in the bipjKidrome — \vliat 
in the language of the modem turf would be called ‘ the best 

* nipoting i»r the season.’ At first Antiochus kept u]) a deter- 
mined front; but. as the time of the games approached, the 
temptation proved tcK) stnnig; his resolution began to waver; 
and at length, when the morning arrive*!, he " bawled out 

* lustily’ from the prison, and promised that, if he tvere re- 
leased in time to enjoy his favourite spcctaele, he w'ould yield 
up possession on the Emperor’s own terms. By thi.- time the 
races had begun, and the Emperor had alreaily taken his s('at ; 
but Strategus did not hesitate to have tiie spi>rt su!-pen<h*d, 
led Antiochus at'once to the Emperor’s tribunal, and, iii the 
midst of the assembled spectators, completed the nogotiation.t 

A third was a cobbler, called by the classic name of Xeno- 
phon. His sole earthly possession was the stall in which he 
exercised his trade, abutting on the wall of oiu^ of' the. lioiiscs 
doomed to demolition in the cleamnee (»f the new site. A 
liberal price was offered for the stall ; but the e^ibblcr, although 
he did nut refuse to surrender it, whimsically exacted as a con- 
dition ])reeedent, that the several factions of the charietteers 
should salute him, in the same way as they saint c<l the Emperor 
while passing his scat in the hipjiodromc. tlustiuian agreed; 
but tw)k w'hat must be eonsidei^ an ungenen^ns advantage of 
the simple mail of leather. The letter of Xenophon’s <Mm- 
dition was fulfilled. He w'as placed in the front of the centre 
tribune, goi^cously arrayed in a scarlet and ivliite robe. The 
factions, as they passed his seat in procession, duly rendered 


* Anonymi, p. 58. 


t Ibid., p. 59. 
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tlic prescribed salute; but the |K>br cobbler was balked of his 
aiitici])atcd triumph, being eom|jeIIed, amid the derisive cheers 
and laughter of tlie multitude, to receive the salute with his hack 
turned to the assembly ! * 

But it is around the iin]>crial builder himself that the inci- 
dents of the history of the work, and still more its legendary 
marvels, group themselves in the pages of the anonymous 
chronicler. Far although the chief architect, Anthemius, 
was assisted by Agathias, by Isidbrus of Miletus, and by a 
countless staff of minor subordinates, Justinian, from the 
first the last, may be truly said to have been the very life 
and soul of the undertaking, and the director even of its 
smallc'^t details. From the moment when, at the close of the 
iiiaug oratory prayer, he tlirew the first shovelful of mortar into 
the foundati(»n, till its solemn opening for worship on Christmas- 
day, his enthusiasm never abated, nor did his energy 
relax. Under the glare of the noon-<lay sun, while others 
were indulging in the customary siesta, Justinian was to be 
seen, clad in a coarse linen tunic, staff in hand, and his 
head bound ^^ith a cloth, directing, encouraging, and urging 
oil the workmen, stimulating the industrious by liberal dona- 
tions. visiting the loiterers with his displeasure. Some of his 
expedients, as ilctailcd by the chronicler, are extremely curious. 
AVe shall inontion imly one. In order to expedite the work, it 
was desirable to induce the men to work after-hours. The 
natural way of eficcting this w'ould have been to offer them a 
]iro}Kirtionatc increase of pay ; but Justiukui chose rather to 
obtain the same result iniUrcctly. Accordingly, he was accus- 
tomed — if our authority can be relied on — to scatter a quan- 
tity of (*oins about the building ; and the workmen, afraid to 
search for them in the open day, Avere led to continue their 
Avork till the shades of evening began to fall, in order that they' 
might more securely carry off the s^Kiil under cover of the 
darkness 1 

Some of the building operations which this Avritcr describes 
arc tally singular. The mortar, to secure greater tenacity, 
Ava.^ made Avitli barlcy-Avater ; the foundations were filled up « 
Avitli huge rectangular masses, fifty feet long, of a concrete of 
lime and sand, moisteneil AA'ith barley-water and other glutinous 
fluid, and iKuind together by Avickcr framcAvork. The tiles or 
bricks of which the cupola was fonued were made of-Bhodian 
clay, so light that twelve of tliem did not exceed the weight 


* Anonymi, p. 59. 
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t)]‘ one urdiiiarv rile. The and Imttrossoh wore hiiili 

oi* Gubicul and triiiiigular blocks of sloue, with a C(‘inent made 
of Jiinc and oil, K>ldere(l with leail, and bound, within and 
without, with ehiuips of inni. 

It isi jiliiin, liow'ever, that these iiarticidars, howe\(u- curious 
they may seem, arc not to lie accepted implicitly, at loiust if 
nicy arc judged by tJio palpable iiiemlibility of "sonic of the 
..t|n‘r statoincuts of the tvritcr. The sujimiatiiral appe^irs 
ljii«j:cly as on element in t»is liistoiy. On three several oeca- 
.-■*111'^. acconliug to tliis dimniclcr, the Ginpcror was favoured 
V, illi aii^elio ajitiaritions, iu which wrerc imparted to iiiui suc- 
cc-ssive instructions, first as to the plan of the« buildin;;s a^ain 
a- to urjriujr on its proprress, and finally as to findiiiir funds 
ibr its completion. One of these narratives is cxtreinclv 
c.uriouB, as showing tlie intermixture of earth and hea\eii in 
the legendary notions of tlic time. A boy, during the .'ibseiice 
of the masons, biwl been left in charge of their tools, wlieii, as 
the bov believed, one of the eunuchs of the palace in u re- 
sj.IeihJent wliite dress came to Jmii, ordered him at once to 
ciiU back the masons, that tlie tvork of heaven uiight in»t be 
Joijger retarded. On the Imy s refusing to quit the post ol’ 
which he had been left in charge, the supiiosed eunuch volun- 
teered to take his place, and swore 'by the Wisdiau of (iod ' 
that he would not depart from the place till the boy slniuld 
return. tliistiTiian ordered all the eunuchs ol’the palace rti be 
paraded before the Iniy; mid on the boy V *deohiring that the 
vi>iior who had appeared t<i him was not any of the number, 
at once eoiicluded that the apparition was supernatural ; but, 
wdiile be accepted tlie exhortation t<» greater zeal and energ> in 
forwarding the wrork, he took a eliaracteristie arlviuitage of tin* 
oath by which Uie angel had Bwom not to leave the church till 
the return id' his youtiiful messciigcr. Witlioiit permitting the 
boy to go back to the building where the angel had aiipcared 
to him, (rustiiuan actif hhu a waff tu the Cffcbides far the nast of' 
hty life, in order that the i)er|)ctual presence and protection ol‘ 
die angel might thus be secured for the church, wliieh that 
di\iiie messenger was jdedged never to leave till die boy 
should return to relieve him at his {Hist ! * 

W ithoiil dwelling further, however, on the legendary details, 
we diall find marvels cnougli in the resultH, such as they ajipear 
m the red his^ry of the building. And perhaps the greatest 
raarvcl i« all is the shortness of the period in which so vast a 
work was completed, the new church lieing actually opened for 


* Anonymi, p. 61 . 
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ivorHhip loss than seven years irorn the day of the con- 

i1a(;ratiriTi. I'oii tliousand workmen were employed on the edi- 
fice, if it ho true’tliat a hundred master-builders, each of whom 
had n hundred men under him, were engaged to accelerate and 
complole the undei’taking. For the ^ihilosophical student of his- 
tory, then* is a deej) subject of study in the bare enumeration of 
the matorials bnmght together for this great Christian enter- 
]>riKe, and tlie various qiiartci*s from which they were collected, 
it is Tiot aloini the rich assortmeut of* |)reciou.s marbles, — the spot- 
less into of Paros ; the green of Crocca; ; the blue of Libya ; 
together with parti-cok»urcd marbles in a variety hardly ever 
equalled before -the costly oijiollinc, the rose-veined white 
marble of Phrygia, the curiously streaked black marble of 
(Taiil, and the countless v^arietics of Egyptian porphyry and 
granite. Far more curious is it to consider how the materials 
of the structure were selected so as to present in themselves a 
scries of tri»pliics of the trium]ih of Christianity over all the 
)m>udest forms of worship in the ohl world of paganism. In 
the forest of ])i1lars which surniund the dome and sustain the 
grac'cful arches of the (iynseconitis, the visitor may still trace 
tlic spoils of the Tcjuplc of the Sun at Baalbec, of the famous 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, of that of the Delian Apollo, of 
Minerva at Athens, of Cvbelc at Cyzicus, and of a host of 
l(.^s di>tingni!>li(‘d shrines of pagaiiisn^ "When the mere cost 
of the lrans]»ort of these massive monuments to Constantinople 
is taktm into neetnini, all wonder ceases at the vastiiess of the 
Slims which arc said to have been cxpended*in the work. It is 
ca\v to iiiiderstan<] how, ' before the walls had risen two cubits 
‘from the gnaiiid, forty-five thousand two hundred ]>ounds 
‘ wen* consumed.’ * It is not difficult to account for the enor- 
intiiif genor/il taxation, the oppressive exactions from indi- 
viduals, the )x^Tcentagcs on prefects’ incouics, and the dedue- 
ti*>ns from the salaries of judges and professors, which went 
to swell the almost fabulous aggregate of the expenditure ; and 
there is perhaps an oconomicid lesson in the legend of the a|)- 
]>arition of the angel, who, when the building had risen as far 
as the cu]H)1a, conducted the master of the imperial treasury to 
a subterranean vault in which eighty hundred-weight of gold 
wcTc discovered ready for the comjdetion of the work ! t 

Even independentiy of the building itself and its artistic 
decorations, the value of the sacred furniture and appliances 
exceeded all that hod ever before been devised. The sedilia 


* Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vol. iii. p. 523. 
t Anonymi, p. 62. 
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of the priests and the tlimiic of the patriarch were of silver gilt. 
*!l^c dome of the tabenmelc was of pure gold, ornamented with 
golden lilies, and sumumiited by ,a gold •cn>s8 seventy-five 
]>ouiids weight and encrusted with precious stones. All the 
sacred vessels — chalices, beakers, ewers, dishes, and patens, 
were of gold. The candelabra which stood on the altar, on 
the ainbo, and on the upper gynaoconitis*; the two colossal 
candelabra placed at cither side of the altar ; the dome of the 
ambo; the several crosses t^ithiii the bema; the pillars of the 
iconostasis ; the covers of the sacred hooks ; all w'cre likewise 
of gold, and many of them loaded w'ith pearls, diaiiitnids, and 
carbuncles. The sacred linens of the altar and'^tlie eominunion 
cloths were embroidered with gold and jiearls. JBut when it 
came to the construction of the altar itself, no single one of 
these costly materials was considered sufficiently pr(M*if»iis. 
Pious ingeiiuitv w'as tasked to its utmost to devise a new and 
richer substance, and the table of the great altar was formed 
of a combination of all varieties of precious materials. Into 
the still fluid mass of molten gold were thrown ])earls and 
other gems, rubies, crystals, topazes, sapphires, onyxes, and 
amethysts, blended iu such pniportions as might ^eeni best 
suited to enhauec to the highest imaginable limit the oostlines-^ 
of what was prepared as the throne of the Most Iligli on 
earth ! And to this combination of all that is mo>t precious 
in nature, art added all the w'oalth at it.«i dis]M>sa], by the 
richness of the chasing and the claboratei'e«s and beauty of the 
design. • 

The total cost of the structure has been variously estimated. 
It amounted, according to the ancient authorities, to * three 

* hundred and twenty thousand ix>unds’; hut whether these were 
of silver or of gold is not expressly statefl. Gijbbon * leaves 
it to each reader, ^ according to the measure (»f his belief,' 
to estimate it in one or the other metal ; but Mr. Mcale t is 

* not deterred by tlie sneer of Gibbon from expressing his 
' belief that gold must be intended,’ According to this suppo- 
sition the cxjicnditure, if this can he believed possible, would 
have reached the enormous sum of thirteen millions sterling ! 

It was, no doubt, with profound sclf-gratulation that, at the 
end of almost six years oi anxious toil, Justinian received the 
intelligeiuH) of the completion of this groat ]alK>ur of love. At 
his special entreaty, the last details had been urged forward 
with headlong haste, in order that all might be ready for 


* Decline and Fall, voL iii. p. 623. 
t Eastern Chnreh, vol. i. p. 237. 
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the f]preat festival of Christmas in the year 538 ; and his 
architect had not disa])pointed his hopes. There is some 
uncertainty as to* the precise date of the dedication ; and in- 
deed it is jirobablc that tlic festival may have extendetl over 
several days, and tlius have been assigned to different dates by 
different ^vriters. But when it came (probably on Christ- 
mas- eve, December 24, 538), it was a day of triumph for 
fTiistinian. A thousand oxen, a thousand sheep, a thousand 
swine, six hundred deer, ten thousaAd poultry, and thirty thou- 
sand moasnros of com, were distribute to the poor. Largesses 
t(» a labulous amount were divided among the people. The Eni- 
]irror, attendee? by the patriarch and ml the great officers of 
state, went in procession from his palace to the entrance of the 
church. But, from that spot, as though he would claim to be 
alone in the final act of offering, Justinian ran, unattended, to 
the foot of the ambo, and with arms outstretched and lifted up 
in the attitude of prayer, exclaimed, in words which the event 
has made memorable : * Glory to God, who hath accounted me 
‘ worthy of such a work ! I have conquered thee, O Solomon ! ’ 

•Justinian’s works in St. Sophia, however, were not des- 
tined to cease with this first completion of the building. Not- 
withstanding the care bestowed on the dome, the selection of 
the lightest materials for it, and the science employed in its 
coTl^truc.tinn, an earthquake, which o^urred in the year 558, 
overthreiv the semi-dome at the east end of the church. Its 
fall was followed l)y that of the eastern half of the great dome 
itself ; and in the ruin perished the altar, t4ie tabernacle, and 
the whole bema, ^dth its costly furniture and appurtenances. 
This catastrophe, however, only supplied a new incentive to 
the zeal of Justinian. Anthemius and his fellow-labourers were 
now dead, bjit tlie task of repairing the injury was entrusted to 
Isidorus the Younger, nephew of the Isidorus who had been 
associated with Anthemius in the original constmetion of the 
church. It was completed, and the church re-dedicated, at the , 
Christmas of the year 561 ; nor can it be doubted that the 
change which Isidorus now introduced in the proportions of the 
dome, by adding twent}'-five feet to its height, contributed 
matea^ly as well to the elegance of the dome itself as to the 
general heauty cf the church and the harmony of its several parts. 

The church of Justinian thus complete may be recorded 
as substantially the same building which is now the chief 
temple of Islam. The few modifications which it has under- 
gone will be mentioned in tlie proper place ; but it may be 
convenient to describe the buildi^, such as it come from the 
hands of its first founder, before we proceed to its later history. 
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St. Sophia, 111 its primitive form, may ]>t* taken as the type 
uf Byzautiue ecelosiology in almost all its details. Altliougli 
its walls enclose what may be roughly* caJieil a square of 
241 feet, the inteiiml plan is not inaptly described ih a (.irock 
cross, of wliich the nave and transepts constitute the ami, 
v\hile the aisles, which arc biinnuuiitcd by the gynaQCouitis or 
women's gallery, may be said to complete- it into a square, 
within which the cross is inscribciL The head of the cross 
is jirolongcd at the eastern ^.xtreniity into a slightly projecting 
apse. The aisle is approached at Its western end through a 
double nnrthex or jMirch, extending over the entire brcailtli f>f 
the building, and about 100 feet in depth : so ithat the whole 
Jciigtli of tlie structure, from the eastern w'all <»f the apse to 
the wall of the outer }M)rch. i^ about 340 feet. In tln^ centre, 
from four iiuLSbive piers, rise^* tlie great dome, beneath which, 
to the ea^t and to the west, spring two great sinni-doinc.'-, the 
easteni siqiportcd by three, the western by two, scini-donics 
of smaller dimensions. The central of the three lesser senii- 
doiiies, to tlie cast, constitutes the roof of the apM» lo which 
allusion has already been made. The jiicrs of the d(»nie 
f differing in this respect from those of St. Peter’s ai Rome) 
present fnmi within a singularly light and elegant apiieuranee; 
they are iio\ ertheless coustriieteil with great strength and 'so- 
lidity, supported b}' four massive buttresses, which, in the ex- 
terior, rise as high as the*' base uf the dome, and are i'upaeioiis 
enougli to contain the exterior staircases of the gyna'C(Hiiti>. 
The lightness of tke dnine-piers ib in great part due to the 
lightness of the materials of the <lomc itself already ileseribcd. 
The diameter of the dome at its base is 10(t feet, iis height at 
the central ]»oint above the floor is 179 feet, the original height, 
before the reconstruction in 561, having been twenty -five feet 
Icss-t The effect tif this combination of domes, scmi-doinc'^, 
and plane arches, on entering the na\G, is singularly striking. 
Tt constitutes, in the opinion of tlie authors of * Byzantine 
‘ Architecture,’ w'hat may be regarded as the characteristic 
beauty of St. Sophia; and (he effect is heightened in the 
iriodem mosque by the nakedness of the lower jiart of. the 

* 'Hiis is not exactly true. Tlio preeise dimensions of the 
building (excluding the apse and narthox) are 241 feet by 226 feet. 

t Later Greek Hutboritios, for tJie purpose of exalting the glories 
of tbe older cburnli, allege that the second dome is fifteen feet lower 
^lan the first; und even Von IFammcr ('Constantinopcl und dor 
BMporof,’ voL i. p. 346) adopts IhiM view. But Zonaras and the 
mder writers agn^e that the height was increased by twenty-five feet. 
See Neale’s ‘Eastern Church,* vol. i. p. 239. 
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buililinpr, and by the absence of those appurtenances of a 
Christian chun*h,— as the altar, the screen, and the ambo,-- 
which, by arresting the eye in more minute observation, with- 
drew it in the C^nristian times from the general proportions of 
the .structure. This effect of lightness is also increased liy nu- 
merous windows, which encirdc the tympanum. They are 
twenty-four in number, small, low, and circular-Jieaded ; and 
in the spaces between them spring the twenty-four groined rihs 
of the dome, whi<‘h meet in the r;^nt^e and divide the vault 
into twenty-four equal .segments. The interior ^vas richly 
decorated with mosaic-wr>rk. At the four angles beneath the 
dome were fopr colossal figures of winged seraphim ; and, 
from the summit of the dome looked down that majestic face 
of Christ the Sovereign Judge, which still remains the lead- 
'{u*" Kurd's countenance in the school of IWzantine 
art, anil oven in tlic Latin ropnMluctions of it fiUs the mind with 
a feeling of i*evcrcnce and awe, hardly to be equalled by any 
othei* pnMlu(*tion of Christian art. The exterior of the dome 
is covered with lend, and it was originally sunnounted by a 
stately cross, which in the motleiTi mosque is re]>la(‘.cd by a 
gigantic crescent fift\’ yards in diameter; cm the gilding* of 
this ornament Murad III. expended 50,000 ducats, and ihe 
glitter ol it iu the sunshine is said to be wiblc from the summit 
of Mount Olympus — a distance of a hundred miles. To an 
eve accustomed to the convexity of the cui^ola of western 
churchcH, the interior height of the dome of St. Sojihia is 
perlia|i.s .somewhat disnpi Hunting, es]>ecially considering the 
nanie ‘ aerial,' by which it is callctl by the*ancicnt authorities. 
Tills name, however, w'as given to it, not so much to convey 
the idea of lightness or ‘ airiness ’ in the structure, as because 
its proportions, as designed by the architect, were intended to 
rejircsciit or re])roduce the supposed convexity of the * aerial 
" vault’ itself. 

With •histiniaiiV St. So]diia begins what may be called the 
second or class^ic period of Byzaiitiue archicology. It is proper, 
therefore, that we should dcserilie, although of necessity very 
briefly, its general outline and orraugementB. 

With very few exceiitions, the Greek churches of the earlier 
period ( including the older (thurch of St. Sophia), whether as 
originally built by Coiistantiue and restored by his son, or os 
rebuilt by Theoclosius), were of tliat oblong form A\]uch the 
Greeks called * druuiic? and which is known in the West as the 
tyqje. of the Basilica. The present St >Sophia, on the contrary, 
may be regarded as practically the typo of the CTUciibrm struc- 
ture. Tins iTUcifomi appearance, however, is, as has been 
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already explained, confined to the internal arrangement, the 

exterior presenting the appearance of a square, or, if the porch 
be regarded as part of the church, of an oblong rectangle. 

To begin witli the narthex or porch : — That of St. Sophia is 
double, consisting of an outer (exouarthex) as ^-cll as an inner 
(esonarthex) porch. Most Byzantine churclics have but a 
single narthex — often a lean-to against the 'acstem wall ; and 
in some few churches the narthex is altogether a'anting. But 
in St. Sophia it is a suhs^tive part of the edifice ; and, tlic 
roof of the inner compartment being arched, it foniis the sub- 
structure of the western gymoconitis, or women s choir, which 
is also carried upon a scries of unrivalled arches supported by 
pillars, most of which are historical, around the northern and 
southern sides of the nave. The outer porch is comparatively 
plain, and communicates with the inner one by five marble 
doorw'ays (of which one is r.)w urallcd up), tlic doors being 
of bronze, wrought in floriated crosses, still distinguishable, 
although much mutilated by the Turkish occupants. I'hc 
inner porch is much more ridi, the floor of watered marble, 
and the walls lined with marbles of various colours and mth 
richly carved alabaster. It opens on the church by nine 
gates of highly-wrought bronze ; over the central portal is a 
well-preserved group m mosaic, bearing the iivcription — Er/oi/vi; 
fi/uv. "£70 itfu TO ^9 Tov Koapou — and representing our Lord, 
with the Virgin and St* John the Baptist on either hand, in 
the act of giving with uplifted right hand bis bencdictam to 
an emperor (no doubt Justinian) prostrate at his feet. This 
group is represented in one of M. Salzenbcrg's plates; and 
It is specially interesting for the commentary, explanat^iry of 
the attitude of our Lord, given in the poem of Paul the Silen- 
tiary, according to whom the position m our Lord's fingers re- 
presents, in the language of signs den received, tlic initial and 
final letters of the Sacred Name, 12 XS : 

*£oiife te BacrvXa rciVecr 
Ac(crcpvc firf fivOoy Anfiuyra rtfavoKwy. 

The outstretched forefinger meant I ; the bent second finger, 
C or 2 ; the third finger applied to the thumb, X ; and the 
little finger, S. It may aLm be noted that Justinian in this 
curious group is represented with the nimbus. During the 
progress of the restoration of the building in 1847 , this mosaic 
was uncovered, and exactly copied; fcut like all the other 
mosate which contain representations of tha human form, it 
been covered with canvass, mid again carmiilly coated with 
{Uaater. It was on the phiale or fountain of the outer court of 
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this narthcx that the famous palindromic inscrijition was 
placed : 

hWON ANOMHMATA MH MONAN 0«N. 

* WasK thy sins; not thy countenance only.” 

The interior of St. Sophia, exclusive of the women’s choir, 
consisted of three great divisions — the nave, which was the 
jtlaee of the laity ; the soleas^ or choir, which was assigned to 
the assisting clci^y of the various grades ; and the bema, or 
sanctuary, ^e semicircular ajise a* the eastern end in which 
the sacred mysteries were celebrated, shut off &om the soleas 
by the ironostasis or screen, and flanked by two smaller, but 
similar, semicircular recesses; the diaconicon, corresponding 
witli the modem vestry ; and the prothesis, in which the bread 
and wine were prepared for tbe eucharistic oflering, whence 
they were carried, in the procession called the * Great Entrance,’ 
to the high altar trithin the bema. 

The position (»f these several parts is still generally traceable 
in the modem mosque, although, the divisions having been 
all swe])t away, there is some controversy as to details. 

The nave, of course, occimies the western end, and is entered 
directly fi-om the porch. It was separated from the soleas, or 
choir, at the ambo — tlic pulpit, or more properly gallery, which 
was used not only for preaching, but also for the reading or 
chanting of the lessons and the gospel, for ecclesiastical an- 
nouncements or proclamations, and iif St. Sophia for the coro- 
nation of the emperor. The ambo of St. Sophia was a very 
massive and stately structure of rich and, costly material and 
of most elaborate workmanship ; it was crowned by a canopy 
or baldachin, surmounted by a solid mlden cross a hundred 
pounds in weight. All trace of the anmo has long disappeared 
from the mosque; but from the number of clergy, priests, 
deacons, su*bdeacons, lectors, and singers (numbering, even 
on the reduced scale prescribed by Justinian, 385), which the 
soleas was derived to accommodate, as well as from other 
indications, it is oelitfved that the ambo, which was at the ex- 
treme end of the soleas, must have stood under the dome, a 
little to the east of the centre. The seat of the emperor was 
on the left side of the soleas, immediately below the seats of 
tiie priests, close to the ambo, and opposite to the throne of the 
patriarch. The seats assi^ed in the present patriarchal church 
to the }irinces of Wallachia and Moldavia correspond in posi- 
tion to those formerly occupied by the throne of the emperor 
and are directly opposite that of the patriarch. Besides its 
sacred uses, the amto of St. Sophia was the scene of many a 
striking incident in Byzantine history. The reader of Gibbon 
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will recall the fjrapiiic picture of Heraclconos compelled by the 
turbulent multitude to appear iu the anibo of Si. So])hia with 
his infant nephew ui liia arms for the purpose of recei\ ing 
their homage to the child as emperor; * or his still more vivid 
description of the five sons of Copronymus, of whom the eldest, 
Nicephorus, had been made blind, and the other four had 
their tongues cut out, escajiing from their dungeon and taking 
sanctuary in St. Sophia. There are few more touching st4)ricsi 
in all the bloody annals of liyzantium than that wliich presents 
the blind Kicephoriis employing that fiiculty of speech which 
had been spared in him alone, by appealing from the ambo on 
behalf of his mute brothers to the pity and protection of the 
people If 

But it was upon the bema of St Sophia, as we have already 
seen, that the wealth and piims mnuifioence of Justinian w*ere 
most lavishly expended. It \\ shut off from the stdea^ by tlic 
ioonostosis, w'hich in Byzantine art is a screen resembling, iu 
all except its ]»ositiou, the mod-screen of western amhi lecture, 
and derived its name from the sacred ]»icturc> (jeiKovBsi) repre- 
sented upon it. Ill that of St. Sophia the material was silver, 
the lower part being highly wrought witli arabesque devices, 
ami the upper com|X}scd of twelve nillars, twined two and 
two, and sejiaratcd by panels on which were depicted in oval 
inedallions the figures of our Lord, His Virgin Mother, and the 
Prophets and A^stles. *It had three doors : the centrai one 
(called ayca tfi/pat * sin TCfl door") leading directly to th(‘ altar, 
that on the right to^the dia(*onicon, aud that on tJie Left to the 
pro thesis. The figun*s on either side of the central door, fol- 
hiwing what appears to have been the universal rule, wito 
those of our Lord and the Vii^in, and above the dtKir stood 
a massive cross of gold. The altar, with its eainqiy or taber- 
nacle, has been already describerL The or bench 

with stalls, for the officiating lushop and clcigy, are at the 
back of the altar along the circular wall (jf the bema. The 
scats were of silver gilt. The pillars which separated them 
were of jiurc gold. All this costly and gorgeous structure has 
of course disappeared from the miKlcrn ino8(|ue. The eye now 
ranges without interruption frtmi the entrance of the royal 
do*jr to tlie very extremity of the bema; — the only objects to 
aiTcst observation being the Snltaifs (rallery (inaksure), which 
stands at the left or north side of tlie boma ; the miiulicr, or 
pulpit for the Friday praycT. which is ]»lar!ed at the right or 
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Koiithcrn eiul of the ancient Iconostoiiis ; the malifil, or orflinary’ 
]»reacliin!T-]mlpit in tlic centre of the mosque; and the milirab» 
or sacreri niche, which is at the south-east side of the bema. 

It wasrnctrcdifficult, in converting the church into a mosque, 
to get rid of the numerous sacred pictures in gold and mosaic 
which adorned the walls and arches. Accordingly, instead of 
attemj)ting to remove or destroy them, the Moslem invaders 
of the cb*n^h were content ^vith covering all these Christian 
rc))roscnlalions with a coat of plaJttcr ; and thus in the late 
rc])aralion of the mosque, the architect, having removed the 
plaster, was enabled to have copies m^e of all the groups 
whit'h >till remain uninjured. Of the principal of them M. 
Sulzenberir hsis given fae-similes. On the great western arch 
was repr<‘scnted tlie Virgin Mary, with SS. Peter and Paul. 

( )n the '-ide walls of the nave, alM>vc the women’s choir upon 
either 'ide, were figures, in part now defaced, of jirophcts, 
martyrs, ami other saints. M. Salzenberg has reproduced in 
hi« volume, SS. Anthemius, Basil, Gregoiy, Dionysiua the 
Ar(‘op:igife, Nicolas of Myra, Gregtny the Armenian Apostle, 
and tlu^ prophets .lercmiali, Isaiah, and Habakkuk. On the 
great eastern arch was a group consisting of the Viigin Mary, 
St. flohn the Baptist, and the Emperor John Pala'ologus, the 
la^t C-hri-^tian restorer of the building; but these figures — and 
<till nM»re the grou]> which decorated the arch of the bema, our 
Lonl, tlie Virgin, and the Archangel TVIich a cl — arc now much 
defaced. NInch fo the credit i)f the late Sultan, however, he 
not only declined 1o pennit the removal of tlwsc relics of ancient 
( "liristian art, but gave onlers that every means should be taken 
ti» preserve them ; at the same time directing that they should 
l)e carefidly concealed from Moslem eyes, as before, by a cover- 
ing of plaster, the outer surface crfwliich is decorated in harmony 
with those prtrtions of the .ancient mosaic which, not containing 
any objN't inconsistent with the Moslem worship, have been 
rcstonal to their original condition. Acconlingly, the winged 
seraphim at the angles of the buttresses which support the 
dome have been preserveti, and, to a Cliristian visitor, appear 
in strange contrast with the gigantic Arabic inscriptions in 
gold and colours which arrest the eye u|)on either side of the 
nave and within the dome, to commemorate the four companions 
of the Prophet, Ahii-bckr, Omiar, Osman, and Ali. 

But then? is one characteristic of St, S<iphia, w'hieh neither 
time nor the revolutions w'hich time has brought have been able 
t-o effiu'e or even substantially modify — the strikingly grace- 
lul and elegsmt, although far from classically correct, grouping 
of the pillars which sup]Mirt the lesser semi-domes and the 
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women’s choir. It would be impossible^ without, the aid of a 
plan, to convey any idea of die arrangement of this matchless 
assemblage of columns, which, as we have already observed, 
are even less precious for tlie intrinsic richness and beauty of 
their material than for the interesting associations which their 
presence in a Christian temjile involves. Most of these may 
still be identified. The eight red porjjhyvy pillars standing, 
two and two, under the semi-domes at either end of the nave, 
are the celebrated columns fsum die Temple of die Sun. already 
recorded as die gift of Marcia, offered oy her ^ for the salva- 
* tion of her soul.’ The eight pillars of green serpentine which 
support the women’s choir, at either side of themave, arc from 
die temple of Diana at Ephesus; and among the remaining 
pillars on the ground-floor, turenty-four in number, arranged in 
gnmps of four and four, are :»till pointed out representatives of 
almost every form of the oldcii worship of the Koninn Empire 
— spoils of the pagan temples of Athens, Delos, Tn^ns. Cyzicus, 
and other sanctuaries of the heathen gods. 

Less grand, but hardly less graceful, arc the groups of 
pillars, sixty-seven in number, in the women s choir above die 
aisles and the inner porch. The occasional absence of unifor- 
mity which they present, differing from each other in material, 
in colour, in style, and even in height, although it may oficiid 
the rules of art, is by no means ungrateful to the eye. In the 
total number of the pill&rs of St. Sophia, which is the brnkcii 
number one hundred and seven, there is supposed io be a mystic 
allusion to the sevep pillars of the House of Wisdom.* 

Such was St. Sophia in the days of its early glory — a fitting 
theatre for the stat^y ceremonial which constituted the peculiar 
characteristic of the Byzantine Court and Church. On all the 
great festivals of the year — Christmas, Epiphany, Palm Sunday, 
Easter, Pentecost, and Ascension ; at the ceremony of the em- 
peror’s coronation ; at imperial marriam; and on occasions, more 
rare in die inglorious annals of the Lower Empire, of imperial 
triumphs; — the Emperor, attended W the full array of his family 
and court, went in state to St. I&phia and assisted at the 
4*elel)ration of die Divine Mysteries. The Emperor himself, 
with his distinctive purple buskins and close tiara ; the Csesar, 
and, in later times, the Sebastocrator, in green buskins and 
open tiara ; the Despots, die Panhypersebastos, and the Proto- 
seliMtos ; the long and carefully jpraduated line of funettionaries, 
mvil and military — the Curopalata, the Logothete, and (jrcat 
Logotfaete, the Domestic and Ureat Domestic, the Prostostrator, 
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the Strat<)s»[»odarch, the ProtoFipathiirius, the Great -®tcriarch, 
and the Acfdytli, with the several trains of attendants in 
appropriate costume whigh belonjred to each department; — 
combined to form an array for which it would be difficult 
to find a parallel in the history of ceremonial; and when 
to these are added tlie purely ecclesiastical functionaries, for 
whose number even the munificent provision of space allotted 
by tlll^tiniaI^s architect was found at times insufiicient, some 
idea may be formed of tlie ^audccir of the service^ which, for 
so many a^es, lent to that lofty dome and these stately colon- 
nades a life and a si<]piificAncc now' utterly lost in the w'orship 
which Ini'* iisinipcd its place. As a purely ecclesiastical cere- 
mony, j)rnbably some of the great functions at St. Peter’s in 
Koine surpass in splendour such a ceremonial as the * Great 
Entrance ' at St. Sophia on one of the Em])cror’s days. But 
the latter had the additional clement of grandeur derived from 
the preseni'e of a court unrivalled for the elaborate stateliness 
and s]>lendour of its ceremonial ciKle. 

• We have said that the Church of Justinian is, in all sub- 
stantial particulars, the St. Sojihia of the present day. In an 
architectural view the later history of the building is hardly 
worth recording. The eastern half of the dome, in consequence 
<if >ome .settling of the foundation of the buttresses, having sliowm 
indications of a tendency to give wi^, it became necessary in 
the resign of Bas^il the Mac^oiiian, towards the end of the 
ninth century, to'siijiport it by four exterior buttresses w'hich 
<till form a coiis])icunus object from the Seraglio Place. The 
Enifieror Michael, in 896, erected the tower still standing at 
the western entrance, to receive a set of bells which were pre- 
sented by ^the Doge of Venice, but which the Turks have 
melted down into cannon. About half a century later, a 
further work for the purfiose of strengthening the dome w'as 
undertaken by the Emperor Komanus ; and in the year 987 a 
complete reparation and re-strengthening of the dome, wdthin 
and without, was executed under Basil the Bulgaricidc, in 
which work the cost of the scmfFolding alone amounted to ten 
hundred-weight of gold. 

No further reparations are recorded for upwards of tw'o 
centuries. But, to the shame of the founders of the Latin 
empire of ConstaTitino])le, the Church of St. Sophia suffered 
so much in their hands, that, after tlie recovery of the city 
by the Greeks, more than one of the later Greek emperors 
is* found engaged in rej)airing the injuries of the building. 
Andronicus the Elder, Cantacuzenus, and John IV. Falau)- 
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logus, cacli Juid n ^ilare in the work : nnd. by a eiirioijpt tlioii^li 
fortiiitous I'oiucidciice, Palsco]o<j:iiK. llu* la-^l oi* th(» C'liri.stiaii 
emperors who ni*e reeonletl as restorers ni* ijl, Sophia. ap]»ear^ 
to be the tally one admitted to th*e same lionoiir wJiieh was 
accorded to its first, tbiinder Jnstinian — that ol‘ his 

portrait inti'oduced into tJie mosaic dt^'to'ations of iIk: biiihliiig. 
John ]^iIii*olof:us, as we saw, is rejiresenlediii the ^nkupwhicli 
adorned the eastern areli hiip]K>rtiu^ the j^roat dome. I'hc* 
figures. Iioivever, are now miieli defaced. 

How much of the injury which, from whatever cause, tin 
mosaic and other decorations of St. Sophia have Mitl'ered, i.< 
due to the fanaticiMii of the Turkish ctaiqucross of (^nistaiiti- 
jio]>le it is impossible to say with certainly. J^robably, how- 
ever. it was for le^s considerable than miglil at first be supposed. 
Owing ti) tlie ]iocLiliaT discipline c»f the Oreek ('biirch, which, 
while it freely admits painud images, endures no sculptured 
Christian rcjiresentations cxccfit that of the Cros-- itself, th(‘re 
Avas little in the marble or bronze of St. Sophia to proAoke 
AToslom fanati(*isin. The crosses throughout the building, avid 
c-iiccially in the A\omen'^ choir. haAo been moditied, ratlicr 
than coin]iletely destroyed: the mutilator being genendly satis- 
fied with merely chiselling <ifi’ ihv hroti of ///»■ rrofm ( the eriicifonn 
character being thus «lcstn»yrd sparing tin* other three arms of 
the Christian emblem. Por the rest, as acc Iiuac already said, 
die change consist e«l in ^iinjdy denndiiig the chiireli c.f all it' 
('hristiiui furniture and applianee>. Avhetlier moA'cablc obj(‘et> 
or pcrinuiieiit stru<;tures, and in cuAiM'iiig iijl fmni Aiew all the 
jiiircly Christian decomtions of the walls. n>oi’. and domes. I'ln* 
mosaic work, whore it ha- perished, roems to have fallen. h‘s' 
from intentional outrage or diret^t and Aoluiitar\ defaecinont. 
than fniin the long-contiiiiied neglect uiuler Avhich the building 
had Biificred for gcneratiuiis, doAvn t4i the ri^^toration by tin- 
late Sultan. 

The alteration.'^ of the exterior und(T Moslem rule air fur 
more striking, as well os more considerable. Miieli oJ' the 
inuloubtixlly licavy and inelegant a]>]>eai'ane.c of the cxtcritir ol’ 
Sr. Sophia is owing to the absence of several groii]^^ of statues 
and utlier arti.stie objects A\hich w'crc designed to relieve 
the massive and ungraceful p]*o|M>rti(ins of the buttros-Bes and 
snjqiovts of tlie building a.«{ seen from without. Of those 
groups th(* most imjKirtaiit was that ot* the celebrated horses 
^»**kV in Venice. On the other hand, the 
aflditum. of the four minarets has, in a different way, con- 
tnbuted to ])ruduce the same effect <if heaviness and iuc.on- 
gniity of proportion. Of these miiiarets, the first, that at the 
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soutli-ciiAl aii^lo, AViLS hiiilt hy Alaliomct IT. The sceond, at 
llic iiorlh-ouKl, was ereeted by Selim, to whose care the ro<»sr)uc 
wub indebted ibr. many impoitanl Avorks, intended as well for 
its sieliial rohloration as Vor its jirospeetiA'c maintenance and 
])rehervation. The nortli-A\c'sli*rn and Moiith-Avcstcrii miiiarets 
are heth the work of Ainurath J 1 1. These structures, although 
exceedingly light and elegant in tliemschch, are altogether 
out of keeping Avitli the iiiassi\e structure to Avhich they were 
iiiteiidi"! ;4.- an n]»])endagc, and l]>e proteiilious style of their 
decoration only heightens by the contra ^t the bald and unarchi- 
Tectnnil appearance <»j‘ the, exterior of tlie church. It is not 
too inm-h to sa^’ that the effeet of th(‘>e jicculiarly Mahometan 
ndditi<»n> to the ^trllctllre is externally to desti'oy its C'hristian 
character. 

lint A\li.it<*vcr may be said of the Avorks of former Sultans, 
it is impo-<^iblo not to regard the late Sultan Abdul Medjid as 
a bcnefact‘ir to CMiri.stiun art, even in the AAorks AA'liich he im- 
dert<»ok directly in the interest of hi^ own Avorship. From the 
time «»f Amurath JIL the. hiulding had hecn entirely neglected. 
Dangeroii.'^ crack> had appeared in the dome, as well as in 
-.eAeral of the semi-donie?. The leinl coA'ering (»f all Avas in a 
nilnou> condition ; and the apertures not only admitted 
the rain and miow, hut ]>onnitteil free entrance to flocks of 
]»igeon^ ami e\en more de-^triictiA-c birds. The arches of the 
gymeconiti.'' uere in man\ places sjd ft and in a t(»tfering con- 
diti4)n. The jnllars, especially (»ii the iij»per floor, AA’cre dis- 
])laced and thrown out of the perjiendieutir ; ami the A\holc 
stniciiirc, in a*! its ]iai'ts and in all its apTMiintments, jtresented 
]iainfiil e\idcnco of gro‘-> and long-eoiitimicd neglect. M. 
Li 'iis Ilaglie ha> represented, in tv\o contrasted lithographed 
skctc}ie>. the interior of the luosijiie such as it AA’as and such 
as it iioAv fs siuec the restoration. The contrast in a])i»cai*- 
ancc. e\en (»ii jiapor, is a cry striking: although this can only 
be realised by those Avho have had the actual oj»portiinity 
of comparing the new A\*ith the old. Ibit the substantial re- 
jiairs are lar m<»re impm'lant, as tending to the security of a 
j»ih' so A eiierahle and the object of so many precious associa- 
tions. 'I'lie gi'oat dome, Avhile it is relieved from the four heavy 
and unsightly buttresses, is made more permanently secure 
bv a double girder of Avrouglii iron around the base. The 
lead of the dome and the roof has been renewed throughout. 
The tottering pillars of the women s choir have been replaced 
in the ]»crpcudicular, and the arches which they sustain are 
now shored u|> aiii strengthened. The mosaic work through- 
out the building has been thoroughly cleaned and restored, the 
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defective portions bcinpf replaced by a skilful imitation <»f the 
ori|]pnal. All the fittings and furniture of the mosque — the 
Sultan s prallery, the pulpits, the mj^hrab, and other appurten- 
ances of its worship- have been renewed in a style of {Treat 
splendour. The work of reparation extended over two years, 
and owed much of its success, as well as of the spirit in which 
it was executed, to the enlijThtencd liberality of Kedschid 
Pacha. An effort is said to have been made % the fanatical 
part}' in Constantincqde to tlulnce the Sultan to order the com- 
])]ctp demolition of the mosaic pictures on the walls, as bcin«T 
utterly prohibited by the Koran. But he firmly refused to 
accede to the demand ; and it was with his express permibsion 
that the King of Prussia commissioned M. Salzcnbcrg to avail 
himself of the occasion of their being uncovered, in (»rder t«» 
secure for the students of the Christian art of By/antiiini the 
advantage of accurate copies of every detail of its iiu»si ancient^ 
as well as most characteristic monument. 

With the restoration of Abdul Medjid the annals of t*!io 
architectural structure of St. So])liia close. But this venerable 
j)i]c has another story 'which immeasurably transcends in in- 
terest the record of its purely material fortunes. The hist«»ry 
of the church of St. Sophia might Avith little exaggerathm be 
described as the history of at least one branch of the Bastcrii 
Church — the Greek, as \;ontradiblinguished alike from the ear- 
lier Egyptian and Syrian and from the Ictc^ Slavonic eoininii- 
nitios, all of Avhich^ however distinct in thcmseB'cs and modified 
in detail by the varieties of national dcvelojment, are united 
on the broad ground of their common profession of orthodoxy 
and their CA)mmon antagonism to the supremacy of Uomc. St. 
Sophia is in this sense the centre of Greek orthodoxy, as it is 
the type of Greek natirmality — at least of the Greek nation- 
ality of the Byzantine Enqiirc. The ecclesiastical preeminence 
of Constantinople, and the consequent organisation of the By- 
zantine Ciiurch as a national institution Avith defined limits and 
rcx'ogniscd prerogatives, Avas avoAvcdly made to rest the 
political sujiremacy <»f the imperial city ; and in his design of 
raising St. Sophia in archil ectural beauty, and tlie ceremonial 
of St. Sophia in ritual splendour, immeasurably beyond all 
the r>lher churches of his empire, Justinian was hut doing 
homage t(» the national spirit by embodying it in a form not 
unworthy of the greatness of his aims. 

And of this national character we find innumerable traces 
in the history of the jMitriarchal church. St. Sophia Avas the 
theatre of every ecclesiastical ceremony wliich bore a strictly 
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national significance. It was in virtue of his coronation in 8t. 
So))hia that the emperor entered upon the plenitude of his 
imperial ]>rivilegeB., Altliou^h Michael Falasologus had already 
liecn (browned at Nice, he did not fail, after the recovery of the 
imperial city firoiu the Latins, to renew the coronation solemnly 
in St. Sophia. To the same church were reserved all the other 
ceremonies connected with the imperial succession, such as the 
marriage of the emperor and the baptism of the poiphyio- 
gciiitus. Tt was u])on the high altar this diurch that we law 
which, though borrowed from ancient Rome, places in so strong 
a light the narrow exclusiveness of the Greek spirit — the law 
]jn)}iibitiiig the, marriage of the Byzantine princes with a 
stranger — was inscribed ; and when, in the gloomier days of 
lus empire, Andronicus, discarding the pride and exclusiveness 
(d‘ the older Byzantine soverrigns, sought in marriage Jane, 
the sister of the Count of Savoy, he did not take her to his 
bed till she had been solemnly rebaptised in St. Sophia under 
itic more orthodox name of Anne, and haring then been 
cnvivncd according to immemorial usage, w^as adopted into all 
tfic privileges of the Greek race as well as of the Greek 
religion. 

It wi>uld l>e a highly instructive, therefore, as it would be a 
deeply interesting, study to trace out the story of this ancient 
cliurcli in connexion with all the great revolutions, religious as 
well as political, of Byzantine history. ^ If St. So])hia was the 
silent theatre of the varying jihascs of the more abstruse and 
sj)cculativc controversies, such as those on jthe Henoticon or 
Three Chaptci-s, its lofty dome often resounded with angry 
clamour, and its porch was more than once stained with blood, 
during die sanguinary contests of iconoclasm ; and it is a start- 
ling i*cflection lor the Christian risitor of the mosque at the 
present day 'that the very mosaics and pictorial decorations 
which still lie concealed upon its walls were themselves at once 
the witness of tliis furious conflict, and the actual object of 
alternate worship and dcsci^ration by the contending parties. 

Nor will die historical student fail to recall 8t. Sophia as 
the scene' of the successive triumph and disgrace of many of 
the great ecclesiastical leaders whose rival claims sdll engage 
the attention and divide the snfirages cf history.^ It was nere 
that Ignatius successfully withstood, even in his fall, the at- 
tempt to extort from hun by menace^ and by violence the 
resignation of his see. It was here that in the day of Ignatius’s 
triumph, die crozier was broken in the hand, and the sacred 
vestments tom from the back of his rival, Photius, in token 
of deposition from his see and degradation from his order. 
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And when the struggle for supremacy, Ipng pending between 
Borne and Constantinople, was at length brought to its crisis 
under Michael Cemlarius, the last act of the papal comminu- 
tion, through the legates of the Boinan See, was to place the 
solemn sentence of excommunication ii|H>n the high altar of St. 
Sophia, as the centre of Byzantine nationality and the refirc- 
sontativc of Byzantine claims. 

A very curious chapter, indeed, might be uTitten merely on 
the history of the variou^ excommunications and other ecclesi- 
astical censures* of which St. Soi>hia was the scene. To write 
this in detail would be to follow the course of the several con- 
troversies which agitated the Greek Church, and to record the 
numberless alternations <»f triumph and defeat between the 
conflicting shades of o]>imoii. But abundant material might be* 
found by selecting only those *non» ehnractcristii' exanirilo ol‘ 
the exercise of coercive spiritual anilionty »vhi(‘h the By/aritiii«‘ 
annals supply. The example, long reinenibepe<l in the Wcm. »>!’ 
St. Ambrose shutting out Thcotlosiiju from the ssiK iuarv whil(‘ 
his hands were still freshly staine<l ■•vitli erinie, has luon* ri»ai» 
one parallel in the annals of the IKzaiitinc basilien. tin* 

jihilosophcr was excluded from St. Sophia licciuse. Id 
of the law of the Greek Chnifli. he na?rie«l f iritj wife. 
The Caesar Bardas was juililiely ]:'pelle(l by Jgeat» i’ iiMot t!w 
Holy Table on aecouiit of an adulterous marriagi* : 'o.* * 
same piinislunoTit inarkcfi the crime of Zimisi'r ;he i . \ i 

of XieephoriiR Phoca«. But some of the e? u •:»! e-'Si'-.in' 
of the East hav«. a ehnraeter almost tmtirely T*»eir * *\ii li 
w<»iild he difficult to iind in western lnst<»ry a <‘imntcrjian fnr 
the device, already alluded to, of the Actemetan iiionk, nho 
jiiiined the papal * scaitcnee of cxcominuTii(*atiori on the back *»!' 
Aeacius\ eo]ie as lie passed by in the procc'^siou of the ‘ Great 
Entrance.’ There is a fact rccoi-dcd of the patriarch Atha- 
nasius, in the reign of Andnmie.ns the Kldtjr, which is still more 
extraordinary. This ]>atriarch- by his excessive rigour, had so 
] (revoked the hostility of the people as well as of the clergy, 
that the emperor compelled itiin t<i resign his office and retire to 
a convent Before his withdmwai, Athanasius diew up two 
parting addresses ; the first, which he made public, was written 
in a s])irit of the tcnileresl charity, of Christian forgiveness of 
enemies, i^pd of humble resignatiiin to the will of Providence. 
The second, however, was of a very opposite charaetter, and 
waz in truth a fierce denunciation under tiie direst, anathema, 
and a solemn exclusion from the communion of the church, 
whether in heaven or on earth, of all the authors of his dis- 
gnMM, and of all those who had had a share in promoting it. 
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Thk sentence, however, he was afraid to make public, and he 
contented himself, before he withdrew to his oemvent, with dc- 
IMisitin^ it, enclosed in an earthen pot, upon the top of one of 
the pillars of St. So])hia. Fcmr years later it was dii^vered by 
some l)oy6 who had mounted the pillars by a ladder in aearch 
of pigeons’ nests. It was made public without delay. The 
emperor was terridod by a supposed supcmatural warning; 
and, believing himself involved in this excommunication, and 
learning after consultation that stfeh a censure could only be 
withdrawn* by the person who had indicted it, consented to 
the restoration of Athanasius. This weakness upon hts part 
was made the subject of a oaricature which in itself is not 
uiicharactorL<tir of the age. The footcloth of the thione was 
caiTiod (itf. and in its place was substituted a painting or piece 
(»r embroidery, r(*prosenting the emperor ^vith a bridle in bis 
inoiitli and the ]iatriarch Athanasius leading him, like a patient 
i>ea^l of burden, to the feet of Christ. It is hardly less cha- 
ract eristic that, the authors of the caricature having been dis- 
Afliuiiusius insisted that they should be jmt to dcatli : 
aii<l when Audroiiicus refused to comply with his fanatical 
(IcinaTid, he again witiidrcw in indignation fntm the court, and 
ended hi.- day.s in the retireiiioit of liis cell. 

It oUL^bt. luo\e\er. he added, that throughout the long 
sCTies of p'ltnandi.- vv!u* iH*eu]>ied tlic patriardial llirone of St. 
Sophia, there is not one nho for extravagance and rigour in 
the <Mifnre4‘iaeiit 'of diseipiiiie can he euinpared with this 
Ailiana-in.-. One t»f the recorded instance^ of his severity — 
hi- ]n.ni-hing an ass whieh luul eaten a lettuce in a convent 
gard-’M, i.- probably only a pleasant satire: but the satire, if 
Mitiiv it he. is at least an indietitlou of the ])opulm' estimate 
(»f hi ehuraetcr. And, on tiu* other hand, uii fortunately, there 
are l*i .he t»»nnd in the line of patriarchs examples of laxity 
hanily !e.-< i^.xtravagant and incredible. AVe need only men- 
tilt j>:i triarch Theophyhict, in the tenth cenlury, wJi*> was 
entircl> gi\ en up to ])1casure, keeping no fewer than two thou- 
sand horse.' for the cliase and tlie hi})|K)dr(>inc, and so utterly 
ahsorl»ed h\ his love of siku-I that on one iK'casion, while 
engaged, in full vestments, at one of the solemn services of 
Pa.-sion Week, in St. Sophia, he actually rushed from the altar 
to tilt .-table, on hearing from his duel cqui^Bry that his 
fa^ollrite mare had just haled; so iinpatleut iva^c to leani 
how tio till* fi^al had realised the promise of excellence which 
its bre*‘ding hud held out ! * 


Ilaronius* Annales, tom. xvi. 956. (Lucca ed.) 
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It is not easy to trace the fortunes of St. Sophia during Ihe 
Latin occnj)ation of Constantinople. But it is certain that, 
among the many indignities of the conquest, there wius none 
which jarred more ])ainful]y on the national feeling than the 

K fanntion of the sacred dime by the rites of the Western 
esy. The sacrilegious outra{^B by which the church was 
desecrated in the first fury and license of conquest, and which 
ha\ e hardly a parallel except in the frenzied profanities of the 
French Revolution, gave a greater shock to the common 
feelings of humanit}’, and excited a deeper sense of natural 
horror ; but it may be doubted whether the peculiar religious 
sensibilities of the Greeks did not suffer mof'c acutely at the 
sight of the hateful azyms set forth on the table of the pro* 
thesis (»f their national church, or of the deaium ostentatiously 
pouring water into the chali c within the open doors of its 
bema. And if sucli was the effect on the religious sensibi- 
lities of the Greeks produced by these ritual innovations, it 
was a no less ])ainful blow to their national sentiment \vli(‘n 
the first Latin emperor. Baldwin, was crowned in their aneh'iit 
basilica ; although the bitterness was somewhat diiiiinislied Ity 
the absence of what in their eyes had always been an c^ssential 
cmiditinn of the ceremony — the iinetion hy the hands «)f the 
patriarch. The place of the jiatriareif at Baldwin's coronation 
was held by the jiapal Jcgatc. The Greek patriarch had fled; 
and not the least dramatic among the strange incidents of the 
Latin capture of Constantinople is that .vliich Xicctas, the 
historian of the l^iegc, relates, ainuiig the events of his own 
flight with his family to Selymhria, — hia otfming up with tlie 
fugitive ])atriarch, alone and unpmtcctcd, riding iqion an ass, in 
search of reftige from the violence of the Latin barbarian. 
But the T>rojcct of denationalisation was not loqg left incom- 
plete in this point by the conquerors, Thomas Morosini, a 
Venetian, was solemnly cntlironcd, as Latin patriarch, in St. 
So))hia; and, in the vain ho])e of perjwtuating the Venetian 
succession, he was bound by oath to appoint no canons of St. 
Sophia except of that nation. The provision, however, wus as 
futile as its tenure was shortlived. Of the six Latiu patriarchs 
who sat' in St. Sophia, only the first and last were Venetians. 
Indeed, the ecclesiastical rule of the Latins produced no perma- 
nent social or religious effect at Constantinople. If it reached 
below the Surface at all, it was but to quicken licart-bumings and 
animosities already sufficiently active. The only trace which 
the Latins left of their occupation of St. Sophia is a monu- 
ment on nftiich even tlie most indifferent visitor still looks with 
emotion — the tomb of the greatest of the sons of Venice — 
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* blind old Dandolo, 

The octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe ! ’ 

l^>mc notion m&y be femned of the state of feeling with 
which *thcy were regarded by the Greeks, from the recorded 
avowal of the first minister of the empire, 'that he would 
' ])refcr to see the turban of Mahomet in Constantinople, rather 
* than the pope’s tiara or the cardinal’s hat’ * 

And yet, on the re-establishment of the Greek Empire, 
we find Alichucl Palacologus, in the Eope of not only fliaarming 
the hostility of the West, but of converting it into a usefiil 
alliance, commencing that long series of negotiations for the 
» union of the cliurchcs, which flattered Western Christendom 
with delusive hopes for above a hundred years. But this 
attempt was as futile as it was insincerdl The union agreed to 
with every appearance of promise for the West at Ly(tiis, w'as 
celebrated with all external solemnity in St. Sophia. But, for 
the body of tlic people and clergy, the celebration was nothing 
more than a form; and on the death of Micliacl, one of the 
first acts of his successor was to purify St. Sophia, and, in 
St. So])hia, the national church itself, after the desecration to 
whicli it had thus been sulijccted in the eyes of the orthodox 
Kasteriis. 

Throughout the whole series, indeed, of the events which 
followed, St. Sophia holds a prominent position. The pos- 
session of the greqt national temple was tlie object of many 
a struggle between the friends of union and the far more nu- 
merous body of its antagonists. In the last; and as it seemed 
thi' most promising, effort at union, — that made by John Pahe- 
olngus in the very throes of the expiring empire, when it 
was agreed that the representatives of the two churches should 
nu'Ct in a council to be held in the West, — it may almost be said 
that, for the purpose of adding authority to Acir decision in 
the eyes of their own people, St. Sophia itself was transferred 
to the scene of the deliberation. The patriarch was attended to 
the council by all the great dignitaries of the cathedral. Besides 
a crowd of minor officials, the five cross-bearers of St. Sophia, 
an<l the Great Ecclcsiarch or preacher — that Syropulus whose 
history of the council is still pr^erved^appeared in his train. 
The choicest and most gorgeous contents of its sacred wardrobe, 
all its richest gold and silver plate, all its costliest ecclesiastical 
furniture, were carried across tlie sea to grace the array of the 
representative of Greek orthodoxy; and in the contest of 


* Gibbon, voL vL p. 299. 
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ecclesiastical etiquette T\’hich ciisueil, the chief claim of the 
patriarch was made io rest u]H)n the traditional usages of 
St Sophia, lint the attempt at repj'esentatian did not reach 
beyond the name. While the emperor, with the |>atrlandi and 
his allies in the project of union, was engaged in discussion 
at Florence, the true St Soplua was ihc centre of a fierce and 
fanatical organisation for the purpose of rcsifitmiee ; and when, 
at die dose of the council and the completion of the docu- 
iiientaiT union, the new ilhited patriarch (the old patriarch 
having died during the council) was consecrated In St Sophia, 
its naAC was a silent solitude ; tlie cross-bearers witlihdd their 
sen ice ; the long array of dergy deserted the choir ; and not a 
single voice was found but those of the pliant iifficials of the 
court engaged In the cer^ioiiy. to join in the a(X'lauiatioiis and 
[irayers which were wont to liai' the inaugui'ation of a uewly 
consecrated ]>rdatc. 

After a vain efibrt to bond the iiatJnnal will, uiaiutained, but 
without life or reality, for some years, Jolui Palasologiis hlniself 
ill the end abjindoned the unpopular ]»rojeci. He formal^ 
renounced the union before his death. But fear was stronger 
than consisteiu'v : and once more, nxulcr the alarm of tlic immi- 
nent invasion of tlic Turks, hi> brother and siu'cessor, (*oii«tan- 
tiiie, reverted, almost In desjiair, to the expedient, ^o often 
tricKl in vain, of a renewal of ihc union, as the price of Latin 
aid for his all but invested city. Canlinal Isidore of Iviissia 
arrived as legate from the ]K»|ie about r'x moiitliA before 
the great catastrojihe ; mid, on the 12th of December 1452, 
St. Sopliia once again witnessi^l the union of East and We.^t 
ill the most solemn act of their iviiiiimiri worsliip, the nnuies of 
the Pope Nicholas V. and of Uregory the uuionist patriarch 
being joined logetlicr in the commemoration. But, again, tlic 
nationd prejudice w'as«too strong to he hushed l»y "the instinct 
of fear, or seduced into ocquichc^eucc by the suggestions of 
state policy. The people turned with contempt iiHUii the un- 
iamiliar and unpicturesrjue cMintume of tlic Latin legate and 
c)<rgy, and fled in horror from the altar deseiTated in (rrcck 
c:>-es "by tlic uiil'^avcned oblation and the mingled c.hulice ; and 
>Sl. Sophia not only became again a desert, but, In the rigour 
c»f Byzantine orthodoxy, the pliant- or unreflecting ('ircck> who 
had rec^eived coininunioii at the hands of tlie foreign [iriest wore 
subjected tf> ])!ibJic penance before tlicy C4>uld be admitted into 
any^other of tlu- national churches. 

, Not the least .Grange mssage of this curious history is its 
close, in whi^. v hih. the Turkish invader is thundering at the 
walls, St. S(q)iua is seen once again fiUed with a throng of 
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trembling aud terror-stricken worshippers. Some of the in- 
«*ldcuts, as recorded by the historian rhranza^ himself an eye- 
witness, arc extremely touching. During the sleepless night 
wiiich preceded the fSH of * Constantinople, the emperor, with 
a few iaithful companions, repaired to the oariiedral, — 

' within a few hours to be convertod into a mosque^ and reeeiyed 
together with them the Holy Communion. But there needed an im- 
pulse more powerful than the calm courage these devoted men, to 
overcome the superstitious repuguanct^wiih whicli the great mass 
of the people had deserted the church which they believed to have 
})e(>a polluted by the Latin worship. That motive was found in a 
.superstitious bcliqf still more blind. There was an old prophecy 
current among ilic people, that the Turks would one day enter Con- 
stantinople ; that they would caxry all resisilessly before them as 
ilir as the Column of Constiiutinc in the squai'e before St. Sophia ; 
but that this spot was to be the limit of their progress ; that an 
angid would there dc^ccnd from heaven, with a sword in his hand, 
which he would deliver to a man who was to be seated at the foot of 
thv pillar ; utid tliat, headed by this divinely-commissioned leader, 
Ihc^Christians would drive back the Turks, not alone from the city, 
but to the extrcmeii coniines of the empire, and to the very frontier 
oi' Persia! Strong in the coniidcnce thus inspired, the lielpless 
ciii/.eiib, forgetting tlio ban under which it had been placed, flocked 
li'iiiii every part of the capital into the church of St. Sophia. The 
avaiiahlo space is calculated to be capable of containing 30,000 per- 
sons. In ilie course of an hour tiic sanctuary, the choir, the nave, 
the upper and lower gailori(*s, were filled with the multitudes of 
latlifTs and husbands! of women and children, of priesU, monks, and 
ridigioiis virgins ; the doors were barred on th^ inside, and they 
.Mi'j'jflit protection from the sacred dome which they had so lately 
abiiorrc'd as a profane aud polluted edifice.’ 

This vain hope but aggravated the horrors whicli followed; 
dreadful as they were, the historian of tlic Decline and Fall 
r‘oiuiiioiices lii> relation of them with his tici‘Ustoiiicd sneer that 
* while this crowd expected the descent of the tardy angel, the 
doors were broken with axes.' The details of slaughter and 
pillage arc beyond our ]ircsent piu’posc; for the Christian his- 
tory of St. Sopliia tenninates wdth that fatal moment when the 
cifiHpieriiig Mahomet at the head of his ‘ vizirs, bashaws, and 
^ guards,’ each of wdioin, in the w'ords of one of tlie historians, 

‘ was robust as Hercules, dexterous as Apollo, and equal in 
‘ hiittlo to any ten imliiiary mortals,’ nklc to the great door, and, 
with difficulty forcing a passage through the horror-stricken 
crowil, advanced to the liigh altar and took jiosscssioii of it in the 


* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. vi. p. 312. 
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name of Islam, with the well-known formula : * There is no God 
^ but God, and Mahomet is tlie jirophct of God.* Eveu for tlie 
material structure itself, the work of. destruction far exceeded all 
that had gone before, altliough Gibbon, with much truth, if 
with much hitterncfis, remarks ^at the example of sacrilege 
wiis imitated fr<Hn the Latin conquerors oi* Constaiitiuoplc. The 
narrative of Phranza is deeply pathetic. In Ills highly-wrought 
phrase, ' the earthly heaven, the second Rnnamcnt, vehiede 
^ of the cherubim, the thront and the glory <if God,’ was dcs]K>iled 
of the accumulated oblations of ages of pious niuiiificeni;e, and 
'tlie gold and silver, the jiearls and jewels, the vases and socor- 
‘ dotal ornaments, were most wickedly converted to the service 
^ of mankind. After the divine images had been stripped of 

* all that could be valuable to a profane eye, the canvass, or 

* the wood, was torn, or broken, or burnt, or trodden under foot, 

* or applied, in tlie stables or the kitchen, to the vilest uses.’ * 

The memories of that dreadful day still linger in the whi>- 
pered traditions of the Greeks of Constantinople. A red streak 
on one of the pillars is poiiiteil out as the mark of the extent 
of the carnage, and is reputed to have lieen made hy Mahomet 
himself, who is said to have been able, standing on the heaped- 
up dead, to reach to this height with his bltxxly haiid.t A still 
more jxipular tradition is attached to a closed-up door through 
which it is said that the priest who was celebrating the mass 
at the moment w'hen thb Turks burst into the church, cbca]>ed, 
with the sacrexi elements and die most pr 'ieious relics of the 
sanctuary.} It in vain tiiat the Turks attempted to pur- 
sue him. The door closed bdiind him. All efforts to force 
it were fruitless; the priest was secu no more hy human eyes ; 
but he is to return once ^ain on the day of retribution, when, 
under the judgment of God, the crescent shall fall, and the 
ancient church of Justinian shall again be restored to the long- 
deserted worship of the Divine Wi^oin. We may add that the 
mysterious door remained undisturbed till the late restoration 
of the building, when it was found to lead to a murow* jmssage 
blocked up with masses of rubbish and evidently long disused. 

On the Friday which followed the storming of the city the 
new ritual of St Sophia was publicly inaugurated. MaJiomct, 
having assembled his troops in the great market-place, Aksemi, 
marched in military array to the church. The imam jircached 
from the ambo : the Sultan himself performed the namaz of 


* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. id. p. 316. 
t Wallace, ' Von Wien nacb Gonstantinopel,’ p. 160. 
X Aya Sofia, p. 6. 
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prayer and thanksgiving on the great altar so lately hallowed 
by the last Christian celebration of the encharistic sacrifice ; 
and the muezzin- proclaimed from the Venetian bell-tower the 
ezan^ which lias never fiB,iled from that day : ^ God is the 

* High ! there is no God but Gkid, and Mahomet is the prophet 
‘ of God ! Come to the Place of Tranquillity ! come to the 

* Asylum of Salvation ! ’ History has few more striking con- 

trasts than the St Sophia thus desecrated presents to that 
olden temfde of orthodoxy which, from the very day of the 
Hegira, hsid so often eclioed with tlie well-known formula of the 
catochi Ilium, *Ava0epa rm xai irdan rp avrov 

Ktu ^ Anathema to Mahomet, and to all his teachings 

* and traditions.’ 

AVhat was thus done for the material Church of St. Sophia, 
was soon after completed by the fonnal subjection of its chief 
p:l^tor to Ottoman supremacy, in the assumption by the Sultan 
of all those rights in relation to the patriarch which had be- 
longeil to tlie Byzantine emperor. One of the consequences of 
tlic complete isolation of the Constantinopolitan Church from 
the West, had been a more entire recognition of the spiritual 
headship of the civil ruler, than nras consistent with the theo- 
cratic* theories of the mediaeval pajiacy of the West. The con- 
troversy os to investitures, which so long agitated the German 
Empire, was entirely unknown in the East. The forms of inves- 
titure which at Treves or Cologne had given so much offence, as 
ajipearing to in'^olve the idea of s])iritual supremacy on tlie 
part of the so^ercign, were quietly acquiesced in at Constanti- 
nople. The Greek emperor was accustomed to invest the 
new jiatriurch by ])lacing the ring iijion his finger and deliver- 
ing the crozicr into his hand : and, when the policy of Ma- 
homet II. led him t4) grant toleration to his new Christian 
subjects, it'also suggest^ forcibly to his mind the advantages 
to be derived from the power o^ directing or controlling the 
choice of their chief ecclesiastical ruler. He was but too 
ready, therefore, to claim for himself and his successors tlie 
rights which their Christian predecessors had enjoyed; and 
when the Christians of the Byzantine Empire received the 
assurance that tlicir lives, their liberties, and their religion 
would be respected, it was coupled with the condition that 
they were to look to the Sultan as succeeding to the position 
of their former sovereigns. ^ In tlie election and investiture of 
‘ a ])atriarch,’ says Gibbon, * the ceremonial of the Byzantine 

* court was revived and imitated. With a mixture of satisfac- 

* tion and horror, they (tlie Christians) beheld the Sultan on his 

* throne ; who ddivered into the hands of Gennadius the crozier 
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^ or pastoral staff, the symbol c£ his ecolesustical office ; who 

* conducted the patriarch to the gate of tlie Seraglio, presented 
^ him with a richly caparisoned horse, and directed tlic vizira 
' and bashaws to lead him to the palace which had been allotted 
^ for his residence.’ Diiven from his ancient patriarchal church, 
the patriarch established himself for a time in the church of 
the Holy Apostles. That church, however, he was soon after- 
wards compelled to exchange in its turn, for that ol* * The Most 

* Holy ' {IlappoicapiaTov) to #hich some of the most interesting 
relio of this old catliedral, and among them tlie throne d' 
St. tfolin Chrysostom, were transferred. Tlie last migration 
of the |iatriarchal seat was to the church of 8l. (teorge, where 
it is now fixed. 

The hold on the Church thu'^ established by the conquerors 
has been nitiilcssly inaintaiiied. The jiower not mcnsly of 
appointing but of setting aside tlie ]>atriarcli has been irecly 
and unserujmlously exercised; and to the abuse of this 
}M>wer, and the* still inc»rc ctirrupt acquiescenoo oi' the prelates 
In its exercise, is to be traced that fatal taint tif simony whiclr 
lias eaten like a cancer into the very heart thu Ksistern 
(Church. The patriarchal dignity was not best<iwed hy the 
Sultan, except at a great price; and in order to the more 
frec^uent opportunity of exacting this price, patriarchs were aii- 
liCMtatiiigly deposed, and even put to death, ibr the purpose of 
iTeuting more frequently a vucaney mi profitable to llie iSuitan 
and the subordinate officials. The simony of ‘he head, it need 
hardly be said, inv<4vcd tiie prevalence of jinijKirtionatc, or 
]ierlia|)S even decfier guilt mmmg the minor dignitaries of the 
Church.* 

It would be interesting hi run through the various eouneib 
of which St. Sophia has been the sr^ene. But we have olreaiiy 
exceeded onr intended limits. W<! shall only incutioii the 
latest of the scries, and pcrha|is totinodern i<lcas the most 
curious of them all — tliat which was held on occasion of the 
colobraicd Barlaamite controversy uikiii the strange fonn of 
OriMital (Quietism — that of the — which in the 

ibiirTeenth century ran its course through most of the Greek 
monasteries and scliools, and of which tlic theological tenets, 
as well OH the characteristic practices, are embmlied in the in- 
struction of «>nc of its most prominent apologists. ‘When 
‘ thou art alone in thy cell,’ says he, * shut thy door and seat 

* thyself in a conier; raise thy mind above all things vain and 

* See Neale’s ‘ Patriarchate of Alexandria,’ vol. ii. pp. 368-377, 
sc. 
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^ transitory ; recline tliy beard and efaia upon thy breast; turn 
‘ thy eyes and thoughts towards the middle of thy belly^ the 
^ region of the navel, and search the place of the heut, the seat 
' of the soul. At first all will be dark and comfordess, but if 

* you persevere, day and ni^ht, you 'v^l feel an ineffiible joy ; 
^ and no sooner has the send discovert the place of die hearty 
‘ than it is involved in a mystic and ethereal light.’ The 
nature of this supposed light became the subject ca a vkdent 
dispute, being regarded by the mystics as the essence of God 
himself, whUe Barlaani, as the representative of Western 
teiudiing, denounced that notion as heretical and blasphemous. 
Ill the more plfilosophical explanation of the later Quietism, 
:i disthictitin was made bctw‘eeu the ^ essence ’ and the ‘ opera- 

* tioiis ' of Ciod ; to which latter category was referred the light 
ol’ the mystics, in common with that of the transfiguration of 
our Lord on Mount Thabor. The details of the council held 
on this heresy in 8t. Sophia, under the presidency of the 
l‘'ui|M?ror (Jantacuzenus himself, would haniiy repay the trouble 
orVccital ; but not the leiwt interesting of the contrasts between 
the older and the later history of St. Sophia would be a oom- 
)iiiriM>n of these Christian discussions on Quietism with the 
pr(H*eedings of a Mahometan council which was held in St. 
Sophia, as a mosque under Murad IV., and of which Von 
Hammer has gi^en aii account in hi^s most valuable notice 
4»f' this great historical monument of Cluristiaii and Turkish 
('oiistantitio])lc.’^ * 

Kcjiially instructive miglit be a review of the military triumphs 
ill >\hicli the name of the old cathedral figures. In tlie latter 
days of the empire they were infv'equciit enough, the last being 
that which followed the tciinination of the Pannonian war. 
Jbit llie reader will dwell with greater interest on a more recent 
military <‘risis, in whi(*h, under its new worship, the religious 
iuriiiciH‘e.< of St. So]>liia liave been used as an incentive to ])opu- 
Inr ciitIuKiasin and a rallying-puint for the loyalty of the soldiers 
of the Crescent. It was on occasion of the well-known roup-de^ 
tnahi by which Sultan Mohmoud^'in 1822, treed himself and his 
<'rowu tor ever from the military desiH»tism of the Janissaries. 
'^I'hc instrument, employed to arouse the popular cii'thusiaain 
was the Sandjao-SheritI, or Holy Standard, which is made, ac^ 
cording the tradition, of the nether garment of the Prophet, 
and i.i so sac'iHul in the estimation of tiie people that it is for- 
bidden to all but true believers to haik upon it, nor is it sub- 
mitttid even to their gaze except upon the most solemn occasions. 


Constantinopel und dor Bosporus, i. p. 353. 
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Haying collected all the troops upon which reliance could be 
placed, the Sultan summoned a- council, in which he proposed 
to raise the Sandjac Sheriff, as an appeal to 'the loyalty of all 
good Mussulmans. This was no sooner known in public, than 
crowds rushed from their .houses in all quarters of the city to 
join the procession. Ujwn reaching St. Sophia, the mtifti 
planted the sacTcd banner on the pulpit, and* the Sultan pro- 
nounced an anathema against all who should refuse to range 
themselves beneath it. TRe Janissaries were then solemnly 
adjured to acknowledge their error, and to disperse. On their 
refusal, the Sultan proposed the question whether it was lawful 
to put down rebellious subjects by force, and ^)n the Sheik's 
replying in the affirmative, demanded from him his foten to 
slay, if resistance were offered. The fatal fetva was accorded ; 
the bloody sequel of the history known ; and the im]mlsc tlms 
given from the St. £ophia of Justinian to the slaughter of the 
Janissaries, is a sort of historical retribution for the destruction 
of the older church in that ancient military insurrection — the 
Nika sedition — which f(»nns, in sonic sense, a parallel for the 
scenes of turbulence so frequent in the Janissary rule. 

There is another bipic upon w'liich we should gladly dwell — 
the influence upon church architecture which this great monu- 
ment of the genius of Anthemius has exercised, in ancient and 
in modem times. The phurches of the same name at Trehi- 
zond, at Kiev, at Thessalonica, and elsewhere, arc servile rc- 
pi-oductions of the church of Anthemius ; Jnd there is hardly 
a church of the Greek or Slavonic rite which does not eiiilKMly 
some of the ideas of the great prototype of them all. What 
is really interesting for us is to compare its leading charac- 
teristics with those of the earlier as well of the later archi- 
tecture of the West, and to estimate the degree of influence 
which each exerted upon the other. On this head we can hut 
refer, although with some reservations, to the elaborate and 
magnificently illustrated work of MM. Texier and Piillan. 

These and the other associations, ancient and modem, of Kt. 
Sophia, might supply matter fur speculation almost in(?xhausti- 
ble. But it is time to draw to a close. We cannot, however, 
pass from the subject without expressing a hope that, in the in- 
creased facilities of access which me recent changes in the policy 
of the Porte have created, some scholar may find an inducement 
to take it up in a broad and comprehensive spirit — its hii^ry. 
Its ceremonial, its art, and the numuerless associations coimectcd 
with each which it involves. The sulgeot would repay, by in- 
numerable and most interesting illustrations, tlic researches of 

student thoroughly familiar with Bycantinc history ; and 
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however jealous the suspicion with which every such attempt 
is still watched by the bigotry of local officials, there is 
:llway^ now to be found in the influence of tlie representatives 
of the Western Powers with the higher dc[)artftient8 of the go- 
verniucnt 4)f the Porte, a means of counteracting that adverse 
spirit which, in former days, was stire to meet every effort at 
inquiry upon the very threshold. 

* Worse tlian steel and flame, and ages slow 
Is tlic dread sceptre and dominioi.> dire * 

Of men who never felt the sacred glow 

Tliiit thoughts of thee and thine on polished breasts bestow.* 


Aut. VII. — Memoirfs inbdiU th Dumont de Bostaqupt^ GmHt^ 
homme Normandy sur les temps qui out precede et suivi la 
Revocation dc TEdit de Nantes^ et sur le Refuge et les Expedi- 
tions de Gvillaume IIL en Angleterre et en Irlande. Paris : 
1864. 

• 

fPilis is tlie autobiography of a French Huguenot who, 
having been forc;ed to leave his country in consequence of 
the redigious pci-sccution which disgraced the reign of Louis 
XIV.. became a soldier of William III., and, after playing an 
active part in the military scenes of the Bcvolution of 1688, at 
loiigtli ended his weary pilgrimage the French colony of 
Porta rlingtcm, in* Ireland. The record (»f his life and expe- 
riences ])assed into the hands of liis youqgest daughter ; and 
through her, after a succession of descents, it has become the 
property of Charles Vignolos, sometime minister of the Hu- 
guenot church which still exists in the village of Portarlington, 
and now Dean of the catlicdral of Kilkenny. By him the task 
of editing diul publication was conflded to Messrs. Read and 
Watldington,* who judged correctly that an interesting Ixiok 
might be made out of the ancient manuscript, and have spared 
no pains in illustrating the text by learned notes and w'cll- 
choson references. The volume may he compared to a deposit 


* These gentlemen, although their names betoken an English 
origin and ICnglish connexions, are distinguished members of the 
French Protestant body. M. Bead, as Secretary of the 5ociete de 
THistoire du Protestantisme cn France^ has rendered the greatest 
services to this branch of literature, and we hope ere long to revert 
at greater length to his labours. We are also indebted to these 
gentlemen for the publication of the curious inerted memoirs of 
Jean Bou, a Huguenot man of letters who cacaped to Holland and 
England at the same period. 
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OTiginally of little value, which, under the meUoirWn^ influ- 
ences of time, turns into profltnble and fertilising matter. It 
is probable that the contmporaries.of tbe author would have 
felt but little interest in his memoirs, for they abound in petty 
family details, touch the surface only of passing events, and 
afford no more informatioli about the leading actors in the history' 
of the period than was known to thousands of that generation. 
For tJie reader, however, of the present <lay tJicy ]io6seBs the 
attractions which Ibeloiig teethe genuine testimony of one who 
witnessed the incidents of a remarkable time ; and a diligeni 
student, as we think, will glean firom them a number of ia(*ls 
tlmt are not a little curious and instructive. Indeed, the hi'^- 
torieal value of this volume has been attest cmI by tw4> great 
masters to whom it was sliow'ii while as yet luipiiblished. M. 
Michelet has quoted largely fnnn it in his work on the rcigii of 
Louis XI Y., as Ulustratmg with :>(H*iiliar clearness the condition 
of the Huguenots of Normandy at the Kevoeation of the Edi^t 
of Nantes ; and Lord Macaulay owes t<» it two or three of 
those striking and spirited touclies that give life to his glowing 
descriptions. 

The name of the author of this volume was Isaac Uuiriont, 
of J^ostoquet, a flef held by kn^it-scr\dcc. in the filciisaiit 
Pays de Caiix, in Normandy. A genealogy which he e4»mpilef1 
in exile a]>prises ns that for many generations his family had 
bc'lnnged to the nohlcssd of the ]irovince, and hod given sooil 
soldiers to the Bans of the kingdom and Inifioiired magistrates 
to Kouen ]mrllair 4 $Tit^«. Indeed, tlu- ]>ride of the gentiihomnic 
breaks out in every chapter^of his book, and shows how little the 
Huguenot creed had interfered with the aristoc rntic sentiments 
produced by ancient lineage and distinction. M. de Boataquel 
enumerates with minute o&ie the various ]ir>sses.sions which at 
different times his ancestors held by noble tenilros, and de- 
scribes with all a herald’s accuracy their additions, honours, 
achievements, and fortunes. Some, he tells us in an exulting 
tone, had followed William the Nc»niian to Hastings : and in 
truth wc find on his family tree the names of Beauchain]), Do 
Tot, and Basquevillc, well known among the stJdiers of the 
CVniquest. On the |iatemal mansion ap[>eare(l the arms of 
D’Yvetot, ‘ noble before Hugnes Capet of De Rianond, * sent 

* by Ppancis the First to give the lie to Charles the Fifth;’ 
of De M.vnncvillc, ‘known at the siege of Calais;’ and the 
House of Dimiont, wc are informed, could Utast not less than 
twelve qiiartcrings, ‘ and was allied to most of the noblassc ol’ 

* Normandy.’ It may be observed, however, that M. de Rosta- 
quet, though pnmd of his patrician descent, docs not even try to 
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disp^iisc the fact that the blood of several plebeian families had 
ini]i^le(l by marriage with l^is own ; thus illustrating M. de 
Tocqueville’s remark that the distinction between the noble and 
the roturicr was less in the France of Louis XIV. than in 
tlic France of his gi'cat-great-grandson. 

About the middle of the sizteentlf century, as we gallier from 
tlie names in their pedigree, the Dumont family became Hu- 
guenots, in common with many of the nobles of the province. 
The Geoffroys, the Pierres, the •Kmnys, and the Guillaumes 
who had transmitted the honours of the house, give place to 
Isaacs, Abrahams, and Samuels, all, doubtleBS, men of the new 
doctrines. From the silence of their descendant, however, we 
may infer that they look little part in the busy and san^inary 
war of rcligicfti, or in the violent revolutionary outbreak which 
ill the rcigii of Louis Xlll. was overcome by the. jHilicy of 
Kichclieu. No Dumont figures among the chivalry who fought 
on the bkKidy plains of Arques, w'here Norman nobles perished 
by scores ; and the name is n<it rccoided among the Huguenot 
supporters of Uohan and Soubise, in llieir desperate struggle 
with the Great (*ardinal. At this latter time, the chiefs of the 
house enjoyed high consideration and respect, not only among 
the neighbouring seigiieurie, but also among the proud aris- 
tocracy wdio surrounded the throne of Anne of Austria, and of 
whom many of the most illustrious still ;idhered to the faith 
and ritual <*f Galvin. Some scions df the family, however, had 
been alrearly att.Mctcd to Holland by the influence of a common 
Protestantism, lia<l served in tne armies bt the Statos-Gencral, 
and bad became knoAm to the Prin(*cs of Nassau. Isaac Du- 
mont, the author of this volume, was bom at Bostaquet, in 
16^12, three years after the genius of Kichclieu had put an end 
to the sectarian troubles which had agitated France for several 
years hv jilaeing the Huguenots in the full enjoyment of eoin- 
filete ci\il and religious equality, while he had taken from them 
a iiijm)»cr of jirivilcges which hud jiroved a source of ])cril to 
the monarchy. 

The hoy, bom under these happy auspices, was educated as 
befitted a scion of the most accomiAished aristocracy in Europe. 
From earliest youtli he saw a great deal of the best society of 
Nonnandy and Picardy ; and it is evident that his Huguenot 
birth was no obstacle to this intercourse. Having acqufred 
tlic rudiments at a school at Kouen, he was scut at the age of 
fourteen to Saumur, one of the four national seats of learning 
which had been wisely left to the Huguenots as places of aca- 
demic education. At this pcri<x1, if wo. believe tlie testimony 
of the provincial synods, the foundation of Duplcssis Momy 
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had fallen off from its ;r(Ml1y cliKeitiline^ and showed little of tlic 
austere sanctity for which it had. been formerly eminent The 
long lovelocks, the gay doublets, the embroidered baldrics, the 
loose amcnirs, and the ^ chivalric style of the majority of the 
' students that had no savour of (WVs word,’ had been the 
subjects of grave complaint ; and ancient doctors who had been 
brought up in the rigid school of the earlier Qalrinists had in 
vain attempted to en^ a reformation. In truth, as always has 
been the case, the sect, not '*being isolated by persecution, was 
putting off its peculiar chara(*.teristics and assimilating withtlie 
nation in its habits ; and in this moral change at Saumur we 
may trace the results of Richelieu’s policy. i 

Of the Huguenot youth who in tliis way were backsliders 
irom the strait paths that hiul been tnKldeu % their ascetic 
fathers M. de Bostaquet certainly appears to have been one; in 
the comi)any of counts and seig* - urs in their teens, M'hosc creed 
was little more than a fashion, he led a life of frolui and amuse- 
ment; and in fact, in Jenny Dciinist<»iin’s ]ihrase, the Whig 
lad was quite as bad as a Tory. At eighteen he quitted 
Saumur, in consequence of an unfortunate duel ; and from that 
place he w'ent for two years to a celebrated schoid c»f arms and 
manege, in order to complete his education in those martial 
exercises in which the lutblesse of France had won peculiar 
distinction. At t1^ age of twenty he had acquired the acconi- 
plLshmcnts of a seigneur bf the day whose rank entitled liim t<i 
an invitation to the masques aiid iiransles of«the Palais Royal, 
or under a Conde rg* u (riicbriant to hold a commission in the 
troops of the household. In all respects a patrician in feeling, 
his tastes, ideas, habits, and bearing were those of an aristo- 
cratic caste ; and while he was not unskilled in letters, in music, 
and other graceful acconniiishments, he was a well-trained and 
chivalrous soldier. Of Calvinism as a principle Af faith that 
separated him from his Catholic fellow-countrymen, and might 
urge him in defence of the right to overthrow principalities 
and {lowers, he probably hardly had a conception, in this, as in 
many o:^er particulars, very different from the English Puritan, 
by tyranny maddened into fierce fanaticism. 

Having just escaped being drawn into the vortex of the factious 
anarchy of the Fronde — ^thc Due de Longucvillc, as it ap{)ear8, 
was one of his many powerful relations— the youth, through 
that nobleman’s influence, became a comet in the brigade ,of 
horse that was being mustered under liia auspices as Qovemor 
^ ^ Province of Normandy. M. de Bostaquet served not 
ihthout credit in two or three of the brilliant campaigns which 
marked tlie close of Mazarin’s career when France, consoli- 
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dated and in alliance with England, waa rapidly destroying 
tlic ascendancy of Spain, and, notwithstanding the genius of 
Coiid£, was addiilg province to province by conquest. The 
young soldier witnessed the sieges of Bar-le-Dhc, in the Duchy 
of Lori'ainc, and of sevei'al towns in Franchc Gomtd, as yet not 
annexed to the Bourbon monarchy ; but after having attained 
the rank of captain by a rapid jiromotion, his regiment was on 
a sudden disbanded, and he was compelled to leave the service. 

( )ne or tw<' of the circumstances he has referred to in his brief 
notices of these camjiaigns iUustrate the consideration and 
res]K*ct which as yet the Huguenot gentleman enjoyed while 
s(T\iug in his {Sovereign’s armies. He informs us, not as an 
extraordinary thing, but as a merely accidental arrangement, 
that both the colonels of his brigade * were noble neighbours 
** of the religion ; ’ and he himself looked forward hopefully to 
a high rank in his country s service. Thus, the law which 
made all Frenchmen eligible, irresjtective of creed, to state 
distinctions, was at tliis ]>criod no mere dead letter; and, in- 
det'd, in armies in which Turenne and Chatillon, botli till man- 
hf»od Uugui^nots, now held the truncheons of Marshals of 
France, there must have been little sectarian exclusion. It 
can only add to our indignation at the execrable folly which 
deprived France of the valour and energy of her Huguenot 
S4ins that Loui^ XIV., at the begmqing of his reign, had a 
full o])portunity to ajipreciatc their inestimable and devoted 
services. • 

While M. dc Bostaquet was growing up, afid during the years 
of liis early manhiKid, a great Puritan movement in England had 
ovcrthrowTi the monarchy of the Stuarts, and a Puritan chief 
of commanding genius hail grasped the sceptre of the Edwards 
and Henrys and become the head of the Protestants of Europe. 
It might well be supposed that a Norman Huguenot, divided 
fnim England by the Channel only, whose faith resembled that 
of the Puritans, and who, according to the general opinion, was 
a republican and an enemy of kings, woiild have felt some 
sympathy with sucli a revolution. It is remarkable, however, 
that these memoirs do not even once refer to the events whidi 
had made England a Protestant Commonw'ealth and had caused 
the Catholic monarchs of Europe to stand in aw'e of the name 
of Cromwell. Such a silence may be ascribed in part to the 
insular character of all our politics, and to .the absence, in the 
seventeenth century, of that rapid and constant exchange of 
thought, which now throughout the nations of Europe unites 
cognate and sympathising parties. We suspect, however, that 
VOL. CXXI. NO. CCXLVIII. K K 
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it was far more l)y the little repraiil which a Frouch 

noble, as ycl happy under the rule of his kings, would, even 
though ill iiiith a Huguenot, eiitcrtaiu for any democrat ie out- 
break, ami hy th^* ahseiiee of sectarian zeal which, owing to a 
judicious jKilicy, distinguished the Huguenots at this ]>criod. 
^\^leB tiuie> changeil, and E'rance biH*^aine • no o«mntry for his 
‘peojdc to dwell in,’ M. de lh»sta<iu(4, notwithstanding his 
noblrs'^e, could he loud in praise of Protestant Holland and ‘ of 
‘ it> free n^puhlicaii laws ; ’''and though a seigneur of Louis 
XIV., he enlarged on the maguaniinily and genius of William 
of Orange. ‘ the Chiireh’s Deliverer.’ 

Having left the anny in Ifiofi, M. de Bostaqiiet married a few 
months ^'terward'*, and, dining the thirty yeaa-s tluit hilhiwed. 
led the life ol a French provincial noble at th<* faiuilv iiianor- 
liouse. His autobiography tliroughout this ]»cri<Kl nhounds 
naturally in local delail's fli.it are now of liulc gt»ncral 
interest. V e mn^t leave it to <»ur readers* to iinagiiu* li<»w he 
added a riding-school to his ^tables an<l wa?' very jmmd of a 
particular charger; lu»\v strictly he preserved his jiartrslges anil 
cnfr>ed his spani<*N uith the best breeds; hoA\ ji»:iU)us he wiis ii* 
any ^ fermier ’ infringed bis rights of the mill and doveeotc ; with 
wliat punctiliousness at ennufy meetings he observed his own 
and Ills neigh bf airs' preced< iicc: how he bought up, at a rl 1 inoll^ 
cost, the seigneunal clai^is mi one of his farms, ‘a-* he did iml 
^ wi^h to be any <rtic's ^a^sal ;* how he r«*paircd his lish]»ond>, 
improved his ondianb. aiul laid out ticid afb f field in n:udcn>; 
and bow be sank adbrtuiie in piirehaMiig a chateau that had 
bohmged to his ancestor:’*. We can also only roftsrto the earc 
with whi<?h.like a second Saint-Simon, he noted d«»wii the family 
diatinction> of his iiiany relations, friends, and accjiiaintances, — 
how an uncle ol the Scigiieiu' de t’ourcelles had won his spurs 
tlic day of St. Quentin ; how the grcnt-granilnjothcr of the 
ComtesHi: de Viboeiif had been admired by Fi'amds 1. ; how 
the pcnligree of the Baron rh* Butol had been crossed by the 
bar-sinister, — as it an account of his neighlioars’ gcneuiogi<s 
■''as a valuable legacy for hi& children, ‘for whose sake he 
' coini)osed his diary.* As for the daily ttuior of his life in 
ibcM* veal's, it does not require particular notice. Though his 
nuik w^as high and his fortune easy, and though he stood wedi 
with many friends, he w'as not, on the whole, a happy man, for 
jus* was rather a cross-grained temper, especially aa he advanced 
there was a touch of the frondeiir in his character. 
iMBides, he encountered more than the average of the sorrows 
^t are our common lot, for he lost two aiffectionate wives, his 
tamily mansion was destroyed hy fire, and he was involved 
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a])]Mir(ii)t1y in as many lawsuits as the IViduw Jilackacn* of 
litigious inoinory. ' 

Sonii‘ touches, liowe\t.‘i', in tiiis part (»f this volume ai'c 
interesting, as eoiiveyin^ a nolion of the rie de prtn'ince of a 
llii^uenol sei|rneiir about the iiiidfUi* of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Ill its social aspect tliai life m'os brilliant, veify different 
friini that of the Enj^lish Puritan, or (‘ven of the kiiij^ht or 
cM^uire l'n>!ijrht iiji in the lap •if tjie Church of England. At 
tills periled the provinces of France contained a numerous 
resilient noblesse whose youth had been ])assed in courts and 
eanips, and wlu), when settled in then* ancestral manors, retained 
niiieii of their early culture. Among them the Huguenot gen- 
lilhoinine moved as an erjual in all respects, his distinctive 
tenets being evidently no d]*awback from his social position ; and, 
tliougli hi> ehiklrt^n seldmu intermarried with those of his lloman 
C'atholic neighbours, he was iii no other particular differeut 
from the gay, frank, and hospitable aristocracy among whom he 
<neut his existence. M. de Hostacjiiet s pages are full of details 
aniiut this joyous and ]K>li*<hcd life; — how often, in company 
withc»ld brother-soldiers, he dined with the King's lieutenant at 
Uoiicn and diseus.<ed the last campaign of Tureune or heard the 
last go>sip about La Valliere: how the province was full of 
yoiiriir noblesse who dclightt^l iu paying visits to each other ' in 

* gilt coaches with four out ridel's aivl a couple of musketeers 

• behiiHl:' how ijie apple-harvests were regularly closed by 
a '^um ssioii of merry imtcrtaiDmeiits, ^ind open house was 
kept in turn in the eliateaux around at every (Uiristmas ; and 
liow the noble damsel wlm had given the roup dr tfrdcr to the 
slag in the morning was the queen oi' the evening masque or 
eanmsal. It i.s evident, t(K). fitan his description of his man- 
sion, with 'ts arras and paintings, of his pleasure-grounds all 
terraeoH and Howers, of his plate and costly household appoint- 
lueutH, that his mode of living and tiuit of his iieigliboura had 
rciU'.hcd a stage i»f considerable refinement. The case assuredly 
was wry dift'ereni with the English geiitJenian of the same 
generation, who, though probably iu solid acaiuiroments, and 
certainly in country business and ]H)litics, superior to his 
French contemporary, was far behind him in all that relates 
to the arts and graces of jadished society. 

I'his volume, however, shows that already, so far as regards 
political iafluence, the position of the French seigneurie was 
OTIC of weakness and isolation. Already the order was becoming 
by degrees a mere CAStc with high-sounding privileges, but 
without real power in tlie state, and sefiaratM alike from the 
crown and the people. With the feudal right of haute justice 
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annexed by tenure to his estate, M. de Bostaejuet had imt even 
the jurisdiction {lossessedby an English county magistrate ; not 
one of his titled C 9 untry neighbours dould aidT in the adminis- 
tration of the law ; and all the litigation of the pro^ luce was 
settled by the Semen Parliament and the lesser tribunals 
dependent u])on it. So too, though an experienced soldier, M. 
de Bostaquet, when once he had left the service, hod notliing to 
do with the recruiting or maufigemcnt of the provincial ({iiartcrs 
for the Koyal armies ; and though, like all the noblesse oi' his 
rank, he was treated with courtesy and resjmet by the lieu- 
tenants and governors of the King, he ccmld not obtain promo- 
tion for a private, or secure for a younger son a eomiiiissi<m. 
Already, in common with his order, deprived of the sidistaiu'c 
of local power by intrusive intendonts and 8ul>dclcgates, wh<i, 
representing the central government, administered the affairs 
of the province, he seems like others, under the iiifliionee of 
the all-absorbing and controlling monarchy, to have forgotten 
that his ancestors once had been members of a stubborn and 
compact aristocracy that had awe<l the Cro^vn, and ruled over 
the country. And while the French noblesse In this way 
were being eclipsed by theBoyal authority, this voliiiiie jirovos 
how the broad distinctions between them and the classes be- 
neath were leading to a widening estrangement. M. de 
Bostaquet, indeed, as a lesident landlord, was piqiular with 
his vassals and farmers; hut he alludes to .them in several 
]>laces as beings of qi/ite a different caste ; xi id though he had 
iiot the empty insolence of an anoUi of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, he had all a ]iatrieian’8 contempt f(ir a !)Ouiget»ls. We 
need not say how different from this ii'as the position of the 
English squire, who, os a justice, a grand junir, or a sheriff, 
an officer in the county militia, and in some instances a meniber 
of Parliament, had a large share of iM>litieal power, both 
locally and in the general govcniincnt ; and who, often a new 
man, or at least one of an untitled aristocracy constantly fed 
from the people, was not divided from the classes below 1dm by 
a difficult or repelling barrier. It is interesting that this volume 
supplies new testimony to M. de Tocquevillc’s parallel between 
the aristocracies of France and England. 

When M. de Bostaquet settled in the e«>uiitry, and for 
several years afterwards, a Huguenot seigneur had noreawm to 
suppose that his faith would be proscribed or persecuted. J t 
w true^ that already Louis XIV. had shown a dislike to the 
Calvinist doctrines, and that not a few of the Huguenot 
noblesse had become Catholics to win bis &vour ; and already 
signs of an evil time had ap]icarcd in a series of edicts directed 
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a^aiiisl tlie J^mtestaiits of Languedoc, and in tlie Rlnistcr zeal 
and intolerance of a young generation of French prelates. 
But a fundamental law of' the monarchy had secured the 
iliigiienots freeiloin of Worship, and had made them elipble to 
all ]>laces in the state, and tliis law had bffen repeatemy con- 
firmed by the most solemn ratifications. The work of llenry 
IV. and Kichclieu had been seconded by a succession of 
govenimeiitH which were really liberal to the sect, and by the 
sympathies of the majority of the nation; the Huguenots’ loyalty 
during tlie Fronde, and their valuable services abroad and at 
home, had attested the wisdom of this policy. These might 
appear sufKcient guarantees for their safety under the French 
monarchy ; and besides, the eminence of many of their faith, and 
their growing im|)ortauce as an industrious class whose profi- 
ciency in commerce and agriculture had added to the opulence of 
France, might well seem an additional security. Indeed, that 
any French sovereign, how*cver faithless or intoxicated with 
power, would molest and injure such a body of subjects, might 
.have been ])ronounced incredible beforehand. For at this 
]>eriod the Huguenots of France were no inconsiderable part 
of the ])optilation ; and among them were a number of citi- 
zens illustrious in every career of life, and a large middle 
and lower class distinguished in every department of industry. 
The Huguenot Turenne and the Huguenot Duquesne were 
the first soldier and sailor of France ; and other names only 
less celebrated were to be found among the Huguenot officers 
who filleil the armies and fleets of the monarchy. Basnage, the 
foremost jurist of his day, Serrault and Ulaude in pulpit elo- 
quence only second to Bossuet and Bourdaloue, and Comart, 
the real founder of the Academy, were among ^e Huguenots 
then living ; and we may Icam from Colbert's despatches how 
the silks vf Lyons, the ])aper of Auvergne, and the stuffs and 
cloths of Keiins and Coutances were chiefly the nrork of Hugue- 
not hands, and how, owing to Huguenot skill, a * little Canaan ’ 
was s])reading at Nismes ; how the sIo])es of Beam were rich 
with corn, and the valleys of Languedoc flowing with wine, 
and how many ^ a garden of Promence,’ remamable for its 
exquisite culture, attested in almost every province the energy 
and toil of tlie men of religion. 

Yet what might have been thought impossible, intolerance was 
not slow to aci'ximplish. Within twenty years after ascending 
the throne Louis XIV. had pnmtically annulled the noble laws 
which had assured the sect diribility to the oflSces of the state, 
had reduced it to complete inferiority, and had interfered with 
its freedom of worship oy a number of acta of unjust oppression. 
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All badges of distiiicticui were Avitlilielcl from Huguenot offieers 
in either service: and they soon found that their heretical 
faith ^'as an impassable ban'ier to their promotion. From the 
Contmller-gcncral to the lowest taxgathercr, the vast ad- 
ministration of the kingdom was weeded of the detested Re- 
formers ; and they were joahmsly excluded from the favoured 
corporati(»ns which liad the niono|Hily of Frcneli commerce. Tn 
a letter extant in the French archives, the Iving declares that 
he will not allow a heretic gj[ipdencr to be seen at Wrsailles ; 
and we may imagine how tlic evil exarafiJe was followed by 
the Catliidie portion of his subleets. Soon alterw'ards an <flict 
shut out the sect from everi' liberal ])rofession, (uid e^cii from 
many trades and oecnipations. and with a cruel and vimlietivc 
retrospect aj)]ilicd to those in actual employments. Direct 
persecution followed next : the ^separate chambers established 
to secure the riglih* guaranteerl In the Edict, of Nantes were 
sup]iressed in every parliament of Fram^e ; under the pretext 
of guarding against heresy, the Huguenots even in their daily 
bn.««iness were subjected to a pr^-ing inquisition of (*athoH(* 
eccJ<^iastics and ]irclates ; and the peace of tlieir Iioiikh; and 
tlieir parental rights were ritilated by detestable^ ordinances 
which tempteil their children to an interested conversion. 
Then came restrictions on tlieir religion ; their ministers were 
reduced from their rank ; their churches were strippcxl td’ tlieir 
decorations ; their pai'ochiid organisation w'as broken iij) ; aiul 
many of their places of worslii]i were demolisliied on the most 
irivoions and scandaloTis jirctences. 

lly means like thc^e the Hugnemvts liecame an isolated and 
Xvoscrihed caste, ex>|»osed particularly to the disfavour of the 
Govcnmieut. They were not obnoxious to the mass of tlie 
nation : but an Absolnto sevoreign had declared against them, 
and his will had jilaced them in a state of degi^ation. A 
great niimlier of the Hn^cnot noblesse, unable to bear exclu- 
sion from the state, or indifieront to their peculiar tenets, become 
converts to the C!!atholic doctrines ; and though their example 
was not folh»wed by the large majority of tlieiv sect, it stimulated 
thii King to new eftbrts. Relieving that only a little rigour 
was required to purge his kingdom of heresy, ond led astray by 
sycophants and priests, in an evil hour for his <# 11 ^ fame he 
gave the signal for a Catholic crusade to turn the Kefonuors to 
the true religion. Then commenced, in defiance of solemn 
idedges oonfirmed by three generations of kings, in disregaard 
of the humane wisdom of the statesmfsn wln> had saved the 
SBonarehy, and nntwithatandmg the eminent services and 
vnlaafalG industry of the victims, a persecution which in some 
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jiarticiilarK was Ihc mo^t atrociinis and unrelenting oj' any of 
those that Europe has witnessed. Corruption went hand in 
hand with violence to break' down the obstinacy of the llc- 
forinors. Large sums wferc lavished by hired agents in seduc- 
ing Huguenot (*hildrr>ii from their parents and bribing tlio 
poorer Iliiguenotp to rcitentancc ; And the name of ‘ conver- 
‘ tisseur ’ became a proverb. When such means failed, a 
licentious soldiery ivas let loose on the Huguenot districts, 
with liberty, as was sigiiificantl^ij wihl, to do everything but 
ravish and slay, that conversions might be extorted by tern)r. 
What atrocities Avere erminiitted by these men — how they 
biirniHl and dismantled the liefomicrs' dAvellings — how they 
plundered them (»f enormous sums under threats of torture and 
mutilation — hc»Av they turned the fairest cantons of France into 
pbiees of desrdatioii and mourning — and how their crimes and 
misdeeds w'cre jii'^tified as loyalty and zeal lor the King’s 
service, is described by Saint-Simon in passages that often vise 
to indignant eloquence. Meantime, on the slightest sign of 
resistance, the pro]>erty of the Huguenot Avas confiscated; 
tin ISC who Avere oven suspected of relapse were visited AA-ith 
sevfM'e ]>uiiikhments ; and their churches Avcrc closed in such 
numbers, that, as it was said, the AA'liispcr of heresy AA'as nearly 
sileiicHl throughout the kingd(un. While the royal autlior of 
this infamous Avork was listening to courtly tlesuits and prelates 
Avho extolled him as a greater St. Louis, every province in his 
kingdom had l>o«;oiiie tlie theatre of a Ileign of Terror. 

Persecution sliarp and uiisfiaring like this was followed by 
its natural ciniscqueiices. A majority* of the Huguenots, 
]»ei‘ha|H, went through the form of abjuring their faith; great 
nu in be 115 emigrated to foreign pai*ts ; a feiv of sterner an# 
Avorthier nature showed soinotliing of the sjiirit of their an- 
cc*5tors that had more than onee defied the monarchy. Koav 
that heresy was in alliance Avith rebellion, the King resolved 
to complete his work ; and against the Avishes, as vre believe, 
of the great majority of his subjects, he rcA'oked suddenly 
the celebr.ited law which, passed at antes in lo!>8, Avas the 
(rreat (’barter of the Ilugiieiiot liberties. In ('Ictober, 1685, 
an edict Aveut forth that tfinuighout the kingdom the heretic 
temples should be destroyed, the heretic priesthood should quit 
France, and the heretic laity should conform under heavy 
penalties to the true religion. The sentciicb of intolerance 
Avas follow'ed by an execution terrible and immediate. Xu 
every province churches and cemeteries, long the objects of vene- 
ratirm and res]>ect, Avere levelleil and their traces effaced ; ami 
in many places the remnius of the dead Averc exposed to insult 
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and desecration. On every way to the frontier were seen sad 
(^ups of banished ministers, who niouriie<l that the folds 
were all desolate, and that misery had fallen on the faith- 
ful shepherds. The armed uiissioiraries were of course sent 
back to finish th^ pious work which they had conimeiiecd ; ami 
wherever their efforts ])qpvod aborthe. imprisonment, stripes, 
and even torture, were put in practice in many instances. The 
galleys, the halter, and the Bastille were rescfVved for those w'ho 
by flight attempted to disobey the ]>aternul summons of the 
Most Christian King to abjure their errors. 

It is needless to dwell on tlicsc revolting sec .cs of t\ runny, 
rapine, and confiscation, wdiich filled France wjth sorrow and 
mourning, and, as we believe, w'ere deeply regrettetl by the 
best and whest Frenchmen of the |>criod. In that terrible 
crisis, human nature showed tluw extremes of weakness and 
heroism, of patient suffering and sublime endunin- . which 
always mark an era of perscc.iitiou. The more faiiit^iiearted of 
the Beforniers conformed to the established faith, to the delight 
of such men as Chancellor Le Tollier, but to the scandal oJ' all 
right-minded Catholics. Not a few died from the efiect> of the 
ordeal, exposed to cruel sufferings and insults, or de]>rived of 
all their w-orldly substance, or sinking under the agony of ten-or. 
But the nobler spirits, altlumgh liable to a fearful punishment 
for the attempt, abandoned France by hundreds of tliousunds, 
as we well may suppose iQ numberless instances, with the eon- 
nivanee of the local authorities, of whom they had been tiic 
friends and ncighbouis. In this way eighty thousand families 
are computed to ha^e gone into exile, with what ruinous coii- 
s^uences to France the re|»orts attest on the state of tlie 
' kingdom which were compiled after the Peace of liyswick, aiul 
are ta be found in the French state papers. These rqiorts, 
which show- that in the Huguenot districts agrie^jlturc and 
commerce were well-nigh extinct, and that the general 
opulence of France had declined in a very alarming degree, 
arc a valuable commentary on Bossuet s remark tliut the vine 
would be more fruitful than ever when freed from its heretical 


parasites, or on Le Tcllier’s blasphemous Ixiast that he now 
had beheld the day of salvation. Some of the exiles wandered 
to the Puritan commonwealth growing up along the shores of 
the Atlantic ; some found a reffuge in Prussia and Saxony ; a 
^eat many settled in England under the dubious protection of 
the Stuart dynasty. But tlic majority perhaps directed their 
stem to the great Protestant commonwealth of Holland, which, 
under the rule of William of Orange, was riglitly esteemed the 
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liaven and bulwark f)f the rights and hopes of Protestant 
Eurcype. 

The pnivincc of Normandy was one of the last to feel the effects 
of this visitation. Long before, the author of. this volume had 
had a significant warning on the subject. As early as 1662, a 
Catholh^ patron had tried t<i shut up thi Huguenot place of wor- 
ship ill the distnet on one of those false or technical pleas that 
were #‘r forthcoming for such a purpose. The cause being re- 
ino> fd to li'c Parliament of l^aris, de Bostaquet went there to 
watch its pnigi css, as the representative of the provincial synod. 
Olio of tiio judge's informed him on this occasion that the King 
was resol \cd to»))ut down heresy, that a St. Bartholomew was 
not to lie fc*'*cd, hut that toleration was not to be expected. 
Though the cause ^'-as lost, no great inconvenience was felt by the 
cniigrcgatioii f x* a tinit, for M, de Bostaquet erected a church 
on ins own estate for the Huguenot services in virtue of the 
pruvisioiis of the edict which annexed this right to noble tenures. 
Here for several years the flock he had colTectcd were allowed 
to .worship (iod as they pleased, though ofteif the tale of their 
brethren's suffering fell on their cars with an ominous echo. 

At length in 1687 the tcni|»est burst on this part of the pro- 
vince. M. de Bostaquet describes in a simple style its effects 
u|H)ri his immediate .leighbourhood. Two regiments of cui- 
rassiovB and dragoons were marched into the Pays de Caux 
and took military possession of the district. The avenues of 
cseafie were closed*by a cordon of armed vedettes and spies, and 
a summons was sent to the Huguenot cohgregations to. obey 
the King and renounce heresy. The commandants and the 
intendant of Normandy were present to receive the recan- 
tations at the headquarters of Bouen and Arques, that ‘ looked 

* as if they had been given up to pillage.’ At a court ‘ sur- 

* naiiidcd by insolent soldiers,’ those ivho had abjured were 
handed over taf the archbishop and. his clerical deputies, ‘ to be 

* made aequahlted with tlie true faith,’ being watched jealously 
during that reforming process. Any recusants were apprised 
significantly that until a conversion had been effected, a troop 
would be quartered on their dwellings, and that even more 
r^rous measures were probable. What this meant was suffi- 
ciently plain from the sights and sounds in the neighbouring 
streets, * where the armed cuirassiers treated everyone as if the 

* place had been taken by assault,’ and indeed h^ been made 
already intelligible to nine-tenths of the Huguenots of the 
kingdom. 

M. de Bostaquet then relates scenes that probably were of 
common occurrence in many parts of France at this juncture. 
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The feudal lieutonaut of the province, connected witli it hy 
many ties, the arelibisliop of jlie diocese and liis clergry, who 
Imd lived peaceably with the heretics however they may have 
dcTionneed the, hereay, recoiled wJtli disgust f«nn the lawh^ss 
violence with which friends and neighbours were treated. 
Afraid, however, to displease the King, and indeed unable to 
do anything, they contented tiieniselvos with mild I'cinoiisti'ancc 
and with counsels to quiet snbinission. The cominihsioiiei's, 
Iwuvovcr, steeled to their work, and unaffected by local sympa- 
thies, went on their way with relentless zeal, ami the’ issue 
must have a|>pejired tinnmphant. The vast ninjoritv of tlie 
Huguenots of the district \vm* not able to resist tlie te-^l, and 
‘with downcast looks and stricken consciences' went tlmnigh 
the ceremony' of recantation. The King, douiitless. was greatly 
edified when he received tin* new that the Hays He* C'aux * hud 
‘ been converted in ten days/ aiul ]>ciiin|:M; some ]aous chaplain 
at Versailles dwelt on the notable and mimculous achievement. 
Yet had Louis — for he was not cruel — heludd how' the change 
was effected, he prol>ably would have been less ji»yful ; ,und 
could he have peneta-at<>d the de|iTJia of the future, and seen 
the Bwunls of many irf' the converts in the van of the con- 
querors <vf Blenheim and Kaiiulics, be might possibly 1juv(* 
remembered the euivc wliich feU who, to make* prose- 

lytes, set justice and righteonsnes^i at defiance, 

M. de Boataqiioi wa5 one of the weaker brethren who ('onld 
not endui'e tlie fiery trial: He tells liis talc «witJi a manly frank- 
ness which even ^low commands our sympathy , At th«? first 
approach of the dmgonnade Ids intention had heen to take re- 
fuge in Holland, ivhcrc, as we have '^een. he had relations, and 
he advised his friends to follow his e 3 ;amji]e. Bui he cimld 
not licar to aliandon -his ikmily * t<i deiwnis rot'kiesh of age and 
‘ sex and while be was hesitating what step to take, he re- 
ceived the summons of the.oommission at Rouen. As his rank 
made him a man of mark, and it was ealeiilated that the neigh- 
UniTing Huguenots would b<j lumrh influenced bv bis conver- 
sion, he w^ given little tiiiKj for reflectiiui. He w'as ttild 
peremptorily * either to rcf^rni, or to ex]>ect thirty dragoons at 
" Bostaquet.' Several valued friends implored him to submit ; 

the image of a deseemted home, of a pregnant wife torn 
from his arms, of his yotithful daughters flung out to shame, 
befrire his Imrassed spirit Tliough an altered 
UtfA from what he had been — ^for age, stiidy, and perhaps the 
B^ngth which the prospect of trial gives lo faith, had made 
nun zealous in his religion — he yielded after a brief struggle, 
and * passed through the hands of the confesscir,’ together witli 
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iho eiitin* of' liis fiimily. The value of such a jraiu to the 
C'hiirch may he (‘stiniated from his own language : — ‘ We were 
‘ all aceoinplic<^ in.guilt, uihI had no longer that peace of tniud 
‘ wliieli had hooii oiu* comfort and liappincss. • God had for- 

* saken un, and the eriinc we had committed oppressed our 

‘ coiisf*iencc.’ • 

It was not prohahio that,\^ith these sentiinents, M. de Bosta- 
ipiet and liis family would Iteconie reconciled to the Catholic 
(loctrim-s. Indeed, ihe. archbishop,* with creditable delicacy, 
allowed tlieiu ‘ not to attend mass until convinced of its saving 

• efficaev.'* 'Jills was not likely to be the case with persons 
wlio'-e faith had U‘cii ((uiekciicd hy the sense of wrong, hy pride, 
and shame, and who were never so intensely Huguenots as 
whon tliey had reufmiieed their religion. Many ot' their neigh- 
hours, in llic ^a^ne nuMid, stiiiig to the quick hv remorse and 
grief, on the disap]»eai*nnce « f the i-oyal converters, luul crossed 
tln‘ frontier and escaped to Holland. The ladies of M. de 
lh)staquetV fainil> — being the first to answer the call of cmi- 
scieiiee, as lla^ often ht^cii the case w’ith their sex — resoJvc'il 
also io lea\c France: and, with the exception of Madame dc 
B(Kt:i(pict,tliev insisted on setting out alone, a teiiible punish- 
ment being threatened against any male convert who on any 
prcloncc atumijitod evasion. In comjiany with a croivd of 
(Mtiigraiit-, many of nolile birth and large jHissefisioufi, they 
quitted their home, and made for a haten at a little distance 
only fnun Bo^tntpict, where they hojwtl to find a ship for Eng- 
land. M. de Ihistaqiiet a(*compaTiied them J^o the coast, ai^ 
describes the scene with graphic simplicity. The moon -was 
bright in the autumn sky when the ])rocession, mostly wtunen 
and children, with vrhalevor liouachold stuff and apparel they 
coiilil huddle together for a hasty flight, stole silently along the 
open ]dains th&t led to the chalk cliffs of the Channd. Though 
<ejiaraied fn»in all that was dear in life, and ignorant what 
their fate luighl be, they (*ast no lingering looks behind, but 
e4»niforted each other with the consoling thought that they were 
h*a\ing the city of destniction, and that Heaven would receive 
ihcir late repentance. Tn delicate natures which, in quiet 
thues, might have been lukewarm in their faitli, ])erscention had 
awakened that spirit of calm, stejm, and dee]) devotion, winch 
counted even the most precious things — ^home, country, family, 
fortune, king— but ns dust in the balance compared viith 
Christ’s holy iH?tHgion. 

The pilgrims were three hundred in number, and it is hardly 
possible to doubt that their flight had been winked at liy the 
local authorities. The character of the time in France is well 
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illustrated by what followed af^envaitls. A band of marauders 
attacked tlie cinifn*aiits just as they had reached the sea-shons 
pretending to be the royal guard which ^ had been stationed 
' along the coa-^t in order to sto]) any Iliiguonot's ])assage. A 
scuffle eiiMied, and shots being exchanged between the assail- 
ants and the few men df the exiles’ party who bore arms, M. de 
Bostafjiict was severely w'ounded. A Ithou^h themselves in con- 
sidendile peril, the terrified women besought him to fly, for ho 
had ex]) 0 sed himself to a fearful penalty, and his wound w'as 
likely to cause detection. He hurried off, and having lm<le a 
hasty farewell to his wife and home — he never expected to see 
cither again — ho took horse and made over tly? frontier, having 
received, to their honour be it said, kind treatment and help 
upon his way from many a hoa|>itablc C'atholic family. lie 
reached the Hague without accident ; and when there nows 
came gradually to him thar ought well have shaken the fervent 
loyalty which even yet many a Huguenot noble entertained 
for their ungrateful Sovereign. 

The King, irfeensed that so many perstms of high raiil^ and 
ancient lineage had attempted to eftect their escape from 
France, had resolved to make a notable c^xamjAc. The mother, 
sisters, and daughters of M. de Bostaquet, a few days after their 
night adventure, had been arrested, and after a trial in which 
it is plain that the local tribunal had leaned favourably towanls 
the accused, they wer6 condemned by tlie command of Louis 
to imprisonment in a convent for life, and to a degrading per- 
sonal stigma. Alchnwhile their lands had been summarily con- 
fiscated ; and Aladame de Bostaquet although pregnant, was 
cx}>elled from her house by a file of archers. As for M. de 
Bostacpiet, having been outlawed he w-as sentenced to the 
galleys for life, and degraded from his titles of nobility as a 
convict felon and a,rclaj[)sed Huguenot. The mtendaiit of the 
province ventured a faint remonstrance against the sentence ; 
but Louis was inexorable at first, though afterwards he allowed 
the ladies of the fanuly to follow their head into exile. 

In the simple narrative we have followed we see the cha- 
racter and moral of this persecution. It shows what toleration 
had eftected when Louis XIV. ascended the throne, tliat the 
Huguenots were not only loyal, and in all respects contented 
with their lot, but that tlieir faiA ivas rapidly losing its sterner 
and least attractive features. It shows, moreover, that the 
grwt mass of the Catholics of France had lost the feeling of 
animosity towards their Calvinist brethren, and mixed with 
them in the business of life on a footing of firiendly social 
equality. Had the King pursued the noble policy of his 
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grandfather and liis father’s ministers, it is certain that in the 
nation and the sect he would have found equally devoted 
subjects, and ]»robable that in a short time the Catholics and 
Huguenots, thorou[;h1y amalgamated, would have found out 
that their rival creeds descended from a common origin, an^ 
that one of the highest duties of Christianity was to live in 
charity tmo with another. Even had this growing concord 
]inKluced the seeming indifference to religion which marks 
the collapse of sectarian rancour, ifay, hail it ended in the 
triiimf)h of latitudinarian principles in France, there would 
have been little cause of regret, cs])ecially if we turn our eyes 
to the events which in the great revolution of the fcdlowing 
century overthrew the majestic unity of Catholicism persecut- 
ing and triumphant. It is nccKlless to speculate or conjecture 
what might liave been the results in history had Louis XIY. 
respected the rule of religious freedom to which he was 
]iledged, and done justice to his Huguenot subjects. In a 
hiindreil jtassages this volume shows that he and his govern- 
ineu*t are alone responsible for trampling these sanctions under 
foot, and, in defiance of public law, commencing a ruthless 
persecution the severities of which in a number of instances 
the C)atholics did their best to mitigate. And as for the 
result, it was not only that France was deprived of many 
thousands of her most distinguished and useful citizens, and 
that lluguenut exiles were to be found continually in the 
ranks of her oneniies, but that persecution defeated itself, 
and instead of* dc^t roving, really quickened the c&sential 
forces of French Protestantism. In this, as in many other 
cases, the bliKnl of the martyr has been the seed of the 
CUiiirc.h ; and that now, in France transformed by revolution, 
many congregations of jnoiis men adhere steadfastly to the 
austerities of Cahin, in the midst of infidelity and Catholicism, 
must in ])art be ascribed to the fervent zeal — transmitted through 
a succession of generations — wdiicli the dragonnades and kindred 
cruelties re-awakened in their Huguenot fathers. Tii the in- 
terval which has since ela])sed, the Church wdiicli sanctioned 
the crime has fallen with a stupendous crash, and every dc- 
5 i:endant of Louis XI V. is at the present time an exile in the 
land of the stranger. 

At the commencement of 1688, M. de Bostaquet and the 
ladies of his family — the number, however, diminished by death 
— had fouTid a quiet retreat at the Hague. Here, * in the pre- 
‘ scncc of all the iiiiiiistcrs and ancients of the Reformeil 
* Church, they abjured their vows to a false religion, and in 
‘ a country of religious freedom enjoyed peace and repose of 
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‘ conjFH'iciice/ Like all the jnriiidpal townn ef the stAteK, the 
Hagiic 8>\anned with llii^uetiot exiles, and in their eenipsiny 
M, de BiMitatjiict ‘endeavoured to lead a life of godliness and to 
‘ beeoined attat-hed to h^^ adopted eountrv/ lie wjus ree.eivod 
1)^ William with cordial kindm^s like iiiaiiy others of the 
French exiles whose worth that Prince had reason to know ; and 
he hiul little diHieulty in obtaining a cmninission as ca]>tain in 
the cm airy of the Kepiiblie. ‘ S>, our souls fillwl with thank^- 
- gi\ing to iiod misforlfliie and jnnxe<Mitioii had ehangiul the 
light indifFerence of the gay seigueiir — ‘ wc sj>ent our dats in 
‘ aeknowletlging his goodni-sss,* ‘and waited (|uicily the turn of 
‘ athiirs, being ready to offer u]» im life it h 'gladness in tlic 
‘ service of the states and of a Prince to whom 1 owed every- 
* thing.* In this, and in thousands of similar instances, the 
loyalty which had been givi.ii ti> Louis was justly transferred 
to his enemy. 

But the time had come when ^I. de Bost:M|uet to prove 
the fidelity of his new allegiance. In the 'Summer of ItiNS the 
pei>|»le of Fngluiid had ileHiiitivelv <‘fiiidemiied the lawfcs> 
tv ninny of James [J., and signs apfieared that, the dark con- 
spiracy of the he:ids of the lloU'*es of noiirlum and Stuart to 
establish Popery and arbitrary }Niwer would he op)M»<^(;f] man- 
fully in this uland. The ojiportiinity was not lost nu the 
far-sighteil and re.-oliite Prince to v^houi overv enemy of France 
and the friend.s of ]^rote<tanti'>in in all lamL looked up as a 
champion and deli vijrer ; and while James and L(iui> proceeiled 
bv different ways ^o defeat their Lsuise, WiUi;fiia planned that 
great and momorahle eiiteqirLe which ]>laecd him upon the 
throne, of Kiigluiid, and Middenly changed the fortune.s of 
Kurope. [low, notwitli>tan'ling ti]ijM>sition at home ami timi- 
dity and disunion abrosul, liL genin^ triuinjdied ov er all obslaeie>, 
with what skill and wisdom lie combined a coalition against his 
foes, and how he directed and turned to account the elements 
of revolution fh Lngland, hu'^ heeii told ]>ut lately to this gene- 
ration by an historian worthy of the august subject. During 
liie spring and summer of 1688 he* made his preparations for 
the descent, and hy October all was in readiness. He hail 
maile grnid use of the gallant refugees whom liL enemy’s f*olly 
had driven from France, and who flocked joyfully to his 
>stalndar(l^. The Huguenot contingent was the pride and flower 
of the army, composed of several nations, which was inarslialled 
for the great adventure ; for many of the exiles were veterans 
trained under the foremost generals of the time ; and Uic mass 
was animated by the strongest motives that can urge men to 
deeds of valour — the sense of wrong, the hope of revenge, a 
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^vell-tned faith, a common ^>ufferiii^. If in any the lin^erin<r 
sense of loyalty occasicmally caused sonic passing misgivings, 
nii<l if some afterwards forgot their duty, the general feeling 
\va!» one of enthusiasm; and the Huguenots under William of 
( )runge were for the most part what the soldiers of the Cross 
liiul been under Kicliard and (iodfrey* They were enrolled 
aFterwards iuto four regiments, one of horse, and three of foot 
s«»ldicrs, and place<l under the eoininaiid of colonels already 
known in the French service. Mo^ less thau 700 Huguenot 
oifieers wore distribiite<l among the army of William, fifty-four 
hating heen allotted to the guards in constant attendance upon 
his person. • 

il- de Hostarpiet held the rank of captain in one of the regi- 
ments of William's eaviilry. From this periuil lli^ autobiography 
embraces many of the principal events of the tiiree memorable 
t ears that followed ; and thougli of course it only records the 
experience ot' a subaltern ofiSecr. it contains many'' interesting 
particulars. His nothm of William’s general character reflect^ 
wh.tt probably was the judgment of his brothers in arms in 
the exp(‘dition., i^ike others who had witnessed the skill of the 
great ctimmaiiders of Louis XIV., his estimate of the abilities 
of the Prince as a mere general was not a high one. He evi- 
(hmtly thought that several captains surpassed him in the con- 
duct of a campaign, in rapid and bold niamcuvrcs, and in hand- 
ling troi»ps on the field ot* battle. He dill not aj»prove of the 
manner in whicli ihi expeditionary army ^wsis embarked, the 
\ictory of the Ihn iie followed up, or the first; siege of Liineriek 
ji bandolier] : and he hints that Conde, Tureuiie, or Catinat 
woiihl hate acted ditt'ereiitly on these occasimis. Yet William 
was the hero oF the age e\eii in the eyes of the plain captain 
w li(» could only see a .small part of the mere surface of })assing 
events, and had no means of a])preeiatlng the genius of his 
leader where it was most conspicuous, lie was the eliief whom 
Providence kail raised up to bailie II is foes and to liberate 
Fhirope. His was the wisdom that discomfiteil his enemies and 
brought their leagues and emuisels to nought; and his was the 
indomitabh* energy and will that never turned aside from 
its ])iir|;)(tse. If other commanders were more brilliant, none 
showed such heroic firmness and tenacity, or so often turned 
defeat into victory. If other so\ereigiis wore more magnificent, 
none possessed such moral influence and ]>ower or inspired 
JiLs subjects with such confidence. It is not surprising that 
the great man who earned and deserved this reputation should 
liave been successful in most of his undertakings. 

M. de Bostaquet's narrative of the expedition contains several 
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details of interest. On account, probably, of tlic haste and 
secresy with which the preparations were made, the transport 
ser\'ice was ill arranged, and men ^and horses were cn>wdcd 
into vessels that were neither sufficiently large nor uiiinemus. 
But all was forgotten in the general enthusiasm ; and though 
jVl. do Bostaquet had much difficulty in getting a ]>assagc for 
himself and his chargers, and lie was hurt severay in going on 
bonid, he declares that he felt * supremely happy when with 

* beat of drum and clang of trumpet the fleet stood out for the 
*’ coasts of England.’ The storm which forced it to pul hock ap- 
pears to have done somewhat more mischief than Lord Macaulay 
has represented ; especially * seven or eight hundred horses that 
^ had been tethered with their heads to the bulwarks were 
^ drowned, sufibcated, or totally disabled.’ But * even in this 
‘ vexatious plight we wondvred at the constancy of our hero ; 

* his look was untroubled aud serene as usual; and within a 

* few days by his intrepidity and energy the fleet had repaired 
^ its damages.’ As is well known, the second attempt was fol- 
lowed by complete success ; and M. <lc Bostaquet describcH wkh 
spirit how * France trembled and England exulted as, the fog 
^ lifting from the morning sea, the fleet swept on between 

* Dover and Boulogne;’ how *he saw his ungrateful country 
‘ with emotum, yet felt that the time had not yet come when 

* our hero ciiuld liberate it from its oppression ; ’ and how some 
' of the exiles from Boiiou believed that we were bnuud ibr 

* their coasts,’ and moicriil at the prospect of a landing. 

We transcribe il. de Bostaquet’s account of tlie arrival of 
the fleet at Torbay, merely adding that he confirms the opinion 
that the disembarkation of William’s army w as cffectc*d with 
preat skill and promptitude. The critic may smile at the b«>m- 
bast of enthusiasm, but it is nut the less significant and in- 
teresting : — 

* We distinctly saw many people gathering upon the hills to watch 
our coming and enjoy the spectacle. They did not appear alarmed 
in the least when the men of war and the entire army made their 
way into a bay in the vicinity. The place was called Torbay, and 
here we landed. It seemed as if nature had made it for our recep- 
tion. The bay like a crescent runs in a long distance ; whore we 
cast anchor it was overlooked by cliffs of great height and with 
rocky points ; and it is spacious enongh to hold a number of vessels. 
Oq^ fleet did not nearly fill it; the anchorage was good, and the 
surrounding heights enabled our ships to ride in safety. It was 
here, as I said, that our Great Prince and the whole of our army 
disembarked. Heaven, which had conducted him in to the spot 
in triumfih, appeared resolved to continue its favour. The sea was 
calm ; the bay like a lake ; and the setting sun shone with such 
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lustre^ that he .seemed to leave our hero with regret. Yet at last he 
sank, for he wished to inform another world of our great adTeuture. 
The moon, however, took his place, and ahone brightly to illuminate 
our landing.’ ' , 

M. de Bostaquet having accompaniqd the army in its bloodless 
and glorious inarch through the south, ^ beheld the Convention 
^ proebum their Highnesses King and Queen of England with 

* the usual ceremonies.’ We may leave our readers to learn 
from him how iiadly tilled and bleak of aspect were the Devon- 
shire valleys at this period, and how execrable were the roods 
of Somersetshire ; and to imagine how ^ little edified he was at 

* the huge iva^ candles, the font and altar-])late, the surpliced 

* canons and the choir of boys, so different from our reformed 

‘ simplicity,' which were then the pride of the cathedral of 
Kxetrr. He notices particularly that at every place the army 
were welcomed as deliverers ; and he adds that the discipline 
enforced by William contributed to the success of the enter- 
pris>e. The following is an interesting testimony to the conduct 
of* Mary at thi.s juncture, and to her reputation among the 
exi1c.s : — • 

' This great princess had remained at the Hague ; and while her 
husband was exposed to danger she spent her time in prayer and 
fasting Htul offering up vows to Heaven for his safety. Her ex- 
ample was followed by tho ladies at tim Hague, many of whom 
assisted her iu her devotions. Tho charity of this illastrions 
princess was cxtench^d to all who hod need it, and her piety and 
benevolence were truly admirable. Though sincerely rejoicing at 
tlio success of her liusband, the people of the Hague beheld with 
regret the time draw near when their benefactress would be obliged 
to leave them perhaps for ever. On the other hand, the people of 
London were eager to see the princess to whom the crown of Eng- 
land rightfully Monged, and to whom it had been offered with ac- 
clamation, 80 she could not refuse to give them this pleasure. As 
she left ihe Hague tears were shed by the citizens who flocked in 
crowds to bid her farewell, and saw her depart with deep affliction. 
At tlio last time she appeared at church site gave public tokens of 
* her gratitude ; and she was heard to say that she sincerely hoped 
tho people of England, and of London especially, would love her as 
those of tho llaguo had done.’ 

During the months that ftdlowed the Bevolution M. de 
llostaci^uct lived in a house hear Greenwich, where, like many 
others of the Huguemit exiles, he often received die hosmtaUty 
of Buvigiiy, highly honoured in his voluntary* banimmietit. 
Having brought over his family from Holland in the summer 
of 1689, he went with the Huguenot contingent to Irelaucl, 
whore James, supported by too faithful a people^' still upheld 
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tlie flag: of the Stuart monarchy. After a journey very dif- 
ferent that of a British . re^mcnt at this day, lil. de 
BostaquetV corjis arrived at Chester and from thence crossed 
to a place near Belfast which Schomherg: had made his head- 
quarters. Fi-om Belfast he marched with the army to Dundalk, 
tliroiigrh wasted deserts and dreary morasses whkh made a deep 
impression on an ima^^ation accustomed to the cultivated 
plains and sunny slopes of* the Norman landsca|>e. M. de 
ih»Ktaquet describes with ’gitqihic dii^st how his horsemen 
traver^ towns and villagfes that had been destroyed by the 
^ r:ipcries,'or hivouadeed in cold and swampy solitudeB ez|M>sed 

10 continual nuns and tempests. It is diaracteristie of the 
veteran soldier that he sneers at the * inesquiliens ’ — the stern 
and devoted men of Newti^wn-Butler — ^who had jinned them- 
selves to Schomberg’a forces. 

A general battle Beeme<l now at hand, for the rival armii^s 
were near each otIier: 'but Sehomherg entrenched himself al 
Diiudalk while Itosen hovered aliout in the iieighhf»urh(KYd. 
W ithin a few weeis disease and fauiine had destroyed thcniMindK 
o!' W'^illiam’s troo]ts, and a mutiny of an alanping kind liatl 
broken out in the Huguenot contingent.. Lord Macaulay's nar- 
rative of these events owes several touches to M. de Bostaquet : 
but, as the historian lias remarked, the chronielor has signifi- 
i^autly omitted all mention of the misconduct of his countrymen. 
In November iSchomberg retreated northwards, while tiu* 
(Vltic army also bjoke'up and scattered 'itself all over the 
(*oiintry. M. de Bostaquet thus sums up this campaign , the 
results of which were very disastrous : — 

‘ £ have now described the most remarkable events of tliiA Abort 
and unfortunate campaign in which f took part. WTe lost more iiu‘n 
in it limn if wo had had a battle. From the moment we hct foot in 

11 eland we were assailed by the wind and rain. The* island seldom 
snifers from severe cold, but k is continually exposed to stormn and 
wi't. Our camp was on the edge of a morass^ on one side overlouked 
by humid mountains tliat threw up a smoke of mist like that of a 
liirnacc. The want of food and the bad weather caused frightfur 
diMiises, and the English soldiers died by thousands. Nor did our 
uiliccrs and men escape : a great many fell victims to the climate.* 

Tlic tide, luuvever, was wwm hi turn, and the fate of Great 
Britain, and with it of Europe, to l)e decided on that memorable 
day which even now is remembered in Ireland with keen 
em^ons of pride or humiliation. William landed at the quay 
of Gai-rickferguK on the 14th June, 1690, at the head of a 
large and well^ppointed army. M. de Bostaquet, wlio saw him 
a day or two after, describes liis countenance * as lit up with 
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‘ delij^ht,’ OH he wclcomod the Huguenot officerB at hin levee. 
tInmosfeJl hack an his enemy, approached until he reached the 
stream of the Bciync, wh^re he fought his last and least honour- 
ahle 1)attlo, and soon afterwards abandoned Ireland. M. de 
Bostaquet .’s account, although long, is merely that of a subaltern 
officer, who knows little of the operations os a whole, yet it is 
not without some details of interest. He points out justly that 
tlie flank attack on the left of James had considerable results, 
and he sa>.s truly that the advance of William on his own left 
decided the conflict. Like a true ‘ regular,’ he detracts a good 
deal from the heroism of the ^ plundering inesquiliens ’ along- 
side of whon> his regiment was |)ostcd ; yet he admits that they 
did their duty like soldiers. It is characteristic of the opinion 
of that time that he docs not allow that the Irish cavalry, who 
tbught on that day with desperate valour, displayed any soldier- 
like qualities, Mild he ascribes their conduct to ^mere drunken- 
‘ ness, every man having lx‘en drenched with whisky.’ Yet 
from the following brief account of an encounter between these 
\ vry men and tlic trained and gallant Huguenot cavalry, wc 
can see whqjt stuff they were really made of : — 

* We dosed with the enemy and broke their ranks ; but Belcastel, 
onr comirmndaiit, being wounded, M. Yarenques overthrown, and 
the wind and dust blowing hard in our faces, our regiment was 
driven back in disorder. Men and horses were rolled over in con- 
fusion ; when 1 rccros^ed the ditch I s&w all were in flight.’ 

• # 

Wv .seem to be reading a French accoufit of one of the cavalry 
inchV^s at Waterloo, in which the heroil^m of our dragoons has 
in(»re than onci* been ascribed to brandy. 

M. de Bostuquet (b»scribes the death of Schomberg in a man- 
ner different from other historians ; but as he w'as not in that 
]iart of the field, \vc arc not disclosed to admit his accur^y. 

* At first the Duke would neither draw his sword nor quit the 
spot. As, however, the enemies thickened around, an aidc-dc-camp 
who happened to be riding before him directed him to turn to the 
right. Unfortunately, however, lie took to tho left, whereupon five or 
six of the enemy’s horsemen having passed through the ranks of the 
infantry fell upon him, and seeing his blue ribbon, gave him several 
heavy blows with their sabres. It is thought that these wounds 
were not mortal ; hut as tlie horsemen were fired at in their retreat 
a musfcet-ball struck tho Duke in the neck. So tills great man died 
at the age of eighty.’ 

M. de Bosta(|uet thinks that the victory of the Boyne was not 
followed u[) with sufficient energy. As it was, however, the 
rout W'as complete; within four days the streets «>f Dublin 
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were decked io welcome the ouiu|iicrlng army, and William, 
wearing his rivals crown, had. offcre<l up thanksgiving at 
St. Tatrick s. M. de Bostaquet during the next lew weeks wsw 
engaged on detaciunent duty in Leinster, and visited several 
part<4 of the jnwincc. His sketches of the api>eamncc of the 
country' confirm Lord Macaulay's well-known descriptions. 
With tl.'c exception of a lew fortified tmvns^ the j>rovince w'aa 
a1mo^t cvcrywlierc a waste, scathed u^th the ruinous marks of 
war, and abandoned to desidation and barrenness. The Hu- 
guenot horsemen toiled over plmns for the most pari iinbrokcTi 
by the plough, without a tree Ut enliven the lamlscrapo, and 
at rare intervals dotted with hovels inhabited aby half-naked 
savages. The rich,' peopled, and cultured expanse between 
the Avntcrs of the Siiir and Barrow was a tract of wild and half- 
fiocslcd nn)rass, overlcM>ked by shaggy and rain-swept inoviii- 
tains which the n eary travelh r crossed wdth difficulty. The 
beautiful region, nhiise wooded hills, luxuriant glades, and 
garden-like fields, thick studded with noble scats and villages, 
delights the eye <»f*the tourist in Wickkiw, was u dreary hibyr 
riiith of unexplored highlands, the haunts of ^rude moun- 
tainoerH and banditti. 

M. de Bostaquet was scKm recalled from this duty to the head- 
quarters of William at Limerick. Here, ahandonctl by their 
Frcucli auxiliaries, by their worthless king, and their foreign 
generals, the remains of tlie beaten Celtic anny made a la^t 
stand for their hearths and altars. Tliefr fortress was a half- 
ruined town, suiToyudcd hy dismantled ramparts, which had 
been tlirowii up three centuries before, to resist the attacks of 
the Kerne of Clare, and might well provoke the scorn or ridi- 
cule of engineers of the school of Vaiibaii. But. as Lord 
Macaulay has well [Hunted out, the walls of Limerick, like 
those of liOiidonderry, w'erc defended by ]»owciv il1^i»il)le yet 
strong, which the regular soldier may luider-estimate — the love 
of country and the love of religion. More than once the be>t 
troops of England and France recoiled discomfited fn>ni’ the 
a<-^ault; and, after Saiisfields successful diversion, the siege; 
^\an raised, and for many numtlis the hemic city remained i in- 
taken. M. de Bostaquet, who sliarcd in the general belief that 
* the mere Irish would never stand,’ niul does all he laiii to de- 
preciate their valour, thus describes one of the ciiisodes of the 
siege ; — 

‘Two days afterwards a council of war was held at head -quarters, 
and It was rodulved to attack the counterscarp by daylight. The 
hour named was llircc in the afternoon, f^cral officers did not 
approve this plan; nevertheless, detachments from the grenadier 
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regiments were told off for the storming parties. They wcr%lcd bj 
officers of tlic French coiitingent; the bravo and experienced La 
Barbe cummande<L« The cav^ry was held in readiness for an assault ; 
and the King appeared at the appointed time, Jthougb, having ap- 
proached too near the town, he had been nearly cut off by the 
enemy. At a given signal our men rushed forward and made good 
thoir entry into the ditch, the enemy abandoning it, and throw- 
ing away their arms. The ramparts liaving been crossed at the 
breach, the English grenadiers got into the town and drove the 
bc^ic■ged from their first entrenchments; however, not receiving 
supports, for the King did not wish them to pass the counterscarp, 
they were attacked on a sudden and all cut to pieces. The enemies 
charged as ou» troops fell back, and killed and wounded fifteen 
hundred of them.’ 

M. do Bostaquet ascribes the failure at Limerick to the rash- 
ness of Bcntinck and pcrliaps of William, but the true cause was 
the skill <»f Sarsficld, and the heroism of the Celtic garrison. 
As lie did not serve in 1691, he did not witness the second siege, 
in which the iinconrjucrahle valour of the dpfenders extorted a 
cApitiihitioii from Ginkcl, unhappily set at nought afterwords; 
nor did he behold the last scene of the Avar when ^ the red eye 
* 4)f battle closed in despair ’ amidst the ruins and carnage of 
Aghrim. In the follow'ing year he went in the train of the 
younger Kuvigiiy on a tour of insiMiction, and visited the prin- 
cipal tnrtressos i»f Ireland. WTiat h^saw and heard, ^ye might 
su])posc. AA'onltl ]icrha])s haA’C touched the heart of an exile 
expatriated for the sake of religion. ^ Tlio* defenders of Catholic 
Ii'cland had disappeared, like him, jAroscriLed for their faith at 
home; like him. too, to serve with distinction, and display the 
energy of vengeance and hatred under the strange flag of a 
m*\A sovereign. The land Avas occupied by a rude soldiery 
Avho hold 4oAvn its terrified inhabitants, and IcA'clled their 
altars with the dust ; the priestliood of a persecuted race were 
placed under the ban of the law the })ossessions of an ancient 
aristocracy were changing hands by violent confiscation. 
But tlic sjnupathy Avhich in these happier times we give alike to 
tlic Huguenot of France and the Irish Catholic of the Boyne 
Avas not tlicn felt for each other by men in Avhom passion had 
quenched the sense of pity ; and M. dc Bmtaqnct, when tevers- 
ing Ireland, thinks only of the crowning mercy which had 
given his enemies into the hands of the spoiler, and had broken 
the idols of a false religion. Thirty years earlier, before per- 
secution had made him a zealot and a refugee^ he AAwld have 
been niiiinatcd by different sentiments. 

The Avar in Ireland haAing now terminated, M. dc Bostaquet 
sought and obtained leave to retire on a pension from Wil- 
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liam’B c^n-ioe. IIo wa^; in his sixtieth year and in delicate 
health ; and Kiivignv had secured him a retreat whore, althou^ 
far from his native jiormandy, he mi^t hopc-4o bring up his 
family in hi?, faith and to end his chequered career in (Mmifbrt. 
At tlic settlement iff Ireland upon the Kestr)ration a tract near 
the edge of Queen's County had received the modem name' of 
Portamngton, trom the well-kno^vn courtiei> to whom it was 
allotted. A few colonists collected on tliis spot during tlie 
interval between 1660 and tlib cml war which lia«l just ended ; 
and, ill the con6scation«i wliich ensued, Portarlington was 
granted by William to lliivigny. A Huguenot church and a 
Huguenot college soon aw»sc upon .a site then •‘desolate and 
coin]K)scd of ■wet and uncultivated inoorland ; and by degrees 
a nuinher of the exiles, under the. prtdeetion of tjieir ]>owerfiil 
]iatrou, became, settlers in this wild district. The little colony 
throve rapidly; and here, aftci :i few years, M. de llostaipiet 
established himself with Ids family, and spent a calm and happy 
old age, in the com||any of brothers-in-anns and frieiuls united 
strangely in a foreign land, and in educating hi^ surviving 
daugiitei>. He lived long eiioiigli to hear the eqhoe.'« (»f that 
mighty struggle which tamed the pride and broke the strength 
of Ids ancient perseeutor, and in which France had to nuuirn 
bitterly ihe loss of her banished lliigiieiitd citizen.-*. lie died 
in 1708, and his name, recorded by his descendants, uas until 
lately legible on a stone among the graves of Portarlington 
churchyard. Four gpcratioiis have |iass<Hl Way since, and 
yet the little colony 4>i Iluvigny retains numlicriess traeos of 
its origin. Among the owners of the cultivated fsann> which 
now cover the adjacent district will he fouiul SaKatiei-s, Le 
Planes, and Legros. whose trim ganlens and <|uaint <l\vcniiigs 
still bear the mark of foreign husbandry. Ln tlie aspiM't of t.hc 
iuhaldtants of the village — the active and springy step of the 
men and the lithe and graceful bearing of the weanen- a 
French descent is often evident; and the parish church, in 
which till late years the Calvinist service was read in French 
io the grcat-grandchildrcn of the first settlers, Is a museum of 
Huguenot recoivls and mouaments. Under more than one 
roof for a century and a half jossessed by Des Vaux’s, Vig- 
nole.ss, and Le Grands, will be found relics of the ancient 
exiles — notched swords that may have done service at the Boyne 
— old pistoU nnd holsters of Limerick or Aghrim — t|uaint 
and faded yet valuable tapestry secreted hastily in the 
flight, and, hen* an 1 there, on some treasured ]>icture, the 
durk eyes and luxuriant form of some fair girl of l^rovencc or 
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Ijaiiguedon, whose beauty has been tranBmittcd to her desoen- 
daiitfi. 

M. de Bostaquets sons, as w'c hs^c seen already^ were nut al- 
h>wed to leave hVance on tfie occasion of ^their /amer’s exile^ but 
the family was continued iu Ireland through the daughters of 
tlio author of tliis volume, and Riirvivlos in the present Dean oi 
OsM»ry. The male line was only cstinguished in its native 
ooniitry a few 3 ’^carH ago, and its history has been traced by 
tlie edit(»rs with the care and diligence that mark their per- 
formance. Tlie paternal estate, after it had been confiscated, 
reverted ultimately t<» a grandson of M. de Bostaquet, who^ al- 
thoiigli a Plugiiciiot, and, as such, very nearly an outlaw in his 
owji country, appears to Iiuao iicquired considerable possessions, 
and probably uuder tlie Orlcanb Regency enjoyed practically 
e<iiiipiet(* toleration. Ills son must have in ])ai-t regained the 
Ibnncr position of his name, for he was an officer of the Mous- 
quetairc^t da Roi — a rank confined entirely to the^ noldesse- 
yet we see his degradation as a liiiguenot in the circumstance 
tlkiit he was compelled to inter his family in flic court at Bosta- 
quet, e\eii a heretic noble not being allowed a place of bunal 
ill e,oiisecrate(i ground. From him descended two sons, who 
A\cre true to the cause of the Bourbon mo^rchy, although of 
the faith it hail pnwrilwd, and in the agony of the great 
Kevoliitioii were to be found among die warriors of La Vendee. 
One of them, after the Restoration <if 1815, became the Mar-- 
quis «le Ltiiubcrville, and having filled several offices in the 
State, and, in a day of eoiniiarative tx deration, luiviug remained 
true to the creed of his fathers, died in 18*17, just before revo- 
lution was ovem'hclm a second dynasty of the House of 
Bourbon. With him ended thefaiiiily in France; theii- lands liavc 
]>assed into other hands, and little remains to show what tliey 
were except'the feudal do\ cc<»te at Bostaquet, the ancient blazon 
u]n>ii its walls, and the mouldering heaps in the narrow court, 
a monument of their &ith and its treatment. Their desccudaiit 
ill Ireland has given us tJiis record of perha|i 8 tlieir mewl remark- 
aide ancestor, which, amongst unnieni^ graphic details more or 
i(‘ss valuable to tiie historian of the time, contains a moral not 
inaptly summed up in the verse of the Roman poet: 

* Tantum rcligio xiotait suadere maloriim.* 
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the above Section of the South Kensington Museum^ with ad- 
ditioitul illnstratioe Notices, By J. C. KOBINSOX, F.S.A. 
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^HE period of Art in which we live is above all a literary 
one. The number of IxK^ks produced both in this cNiuntrv 
and u^ion the Continent^ dioiiig the last tHirty years, upon 
nearly every branch of Art is extraordinary, while all the 
modern resources of engravin|r, lithography, jihotography, and 
electrotype, have been employed to instruct us by illustraiion 
hn the various styles of past times. C)ne very interesting suIk 
ject, that of Christian sculfitiirc, has, however, been strangely 
neglected. Notices of various works of Christian scul]>turc 
are to be found scattered alxiut in descrij^ons of the ehurcdies 
or galleries which contain them, and lives of the Christian 
sculptors may be picked *out of divers books wdicre tliey me 
placed in company with iluise of other rekbrities : but we 
know of no Ixiok whibh has hitherto treated tlic subject sejm- 
ratelj and fully. l!)ie study of sculpture has long been almost 
exclusively that of the antique ; and although no'biie can for 
a moment deny the immense superiority of Greek sculpture 
to all that lias been since produced, tlie ]M)sition assigned to 
it as the only model for imitation lias produced Aomc unfor- 
tunate results. It has led spulptors to look iqion anatiimical 
display and beauty of form as tlie objects ti» be attained, and 
to consider meaning and sentmienl as secondary orunim]K)rtant 
points in their art. Jupiters, AjioIIob, and Venuses were 
originally monuments of the religion of the ancients, and aj>- 
jicaled to their feelings and understandings : they excite our 
admiration now only by tlicir beauty of execution. It is not 
enough for Christian sculpture that it should attain merely this 
l^ttfr form of excellence. The Christian scu^tor should speak 
to |» through his art as the pagan spoke to his contemporaries, 
?? nobler and purer faith to illustrate and teach, and 
n afifords less opjxirtunity for displaying the beauty of nude 
forms^ it makes ample amends for this deficiency by the oc- 
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rasions it offers for exhibiting the highest emotions, and for 
telling a history which never lc«es its hold upon our feelings. 

In some of tliQ.most im]K>rtant branches of the ('hristian 
Church, sculpture has never attained to so intynate a connexion 
w'ith religion as the sister art of iminting. It was proscribed 
by tlie icouoeiasin of the Greek Church, and is still excluded 
from lier temples ; and tJie Protestant Churches of Germany 
and England have not entirely ceased to view with hostile 
suspicion tli^ images to which an« undue reverence was paid 
by the faith of Komc. But the Catholic faith of the miadle 
ag(is was, on the contrary, cnuncntly favourable to sculpture 
and made a lavish use of it. Accordingly, long before paint- 
ing liad acquired perfection, the persons and events of the 
Gospel narratives were rendered* familiar to the people by 
innumerable sculptured images or reliefs, and the great catlie- 
drals of the thirteenth century arc adorned in every part with 
graven works which illustrate with every variety of detail 
their matchless architecture. In Tuscany, more especially, a 
school (»f religious sculpture arose at the Very beginning of 
that age whicli has the strong^ claim to our attention and 
interest. 

The i»rogrcss of this school, from its commencement to 
its decline, forms the subject of the imiK>rtant work the title 
of which stands first at die head of this article. Its author, 
IVIr. Perkins, an American gentleman, has devoted much 
time and study to tlie task, and proposes to continue his re- 
searches into the history of sculpture in 'Northern, Southern, 
and Eastern Italy. His two volumes contain a clear account 
of tlie lives works of all the Tuscan scul])tors of import- 
ance from the Pisani to the scholars of Midiael Angelo, and 
sufficient notices of many of the obscurer artists. The cri- 
ticisms are singularly fair, sho'wing an intimate knowledge of 
the subject and a just appreciation of the merits of different 
&(;hools. All historical narrative binds together the biogra- 
])hical and artisfle portions of the work, and enables the 
reader to judge of the effects whidi political events produced 
u]>on tlie arts. The style of the book is easy and agreeable, 
and, al)ove all, jierfcctly free from those affectations and eccen- 
tridties which some writers on Art seem to consider neces- 
sary to their subject. The illuBtrationB, which have been 
executed with great skill and deduce from the designs 
of the author, are remarkably beautiful, and make us r^et 
that ^cy are not more numerous. We cannot but lament, 
also, tliat in cases where Mr. Perkins haa selected particular 
statues or bas-reliefs from a large work, he should not have 
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given a general sketch showing their |X)sition in tlie compo- 
sition. Such illustrations would have been psirticularl}- useful 
to persons who have never seen the objects described, and 
who cannot sketph with their mind s eve while reading his 
account. We need only add, before fproceediug to a detailed 
examination of these votumes, that with regard to indexi^s, 
tables of contents, chronological tables, apd marginal refer- 
ences, they leave nothing to be desired by the student. 

J^Ir. l^erkins has resistcii the temptation of beginning his 
history * before the deluge,’ or of tracing the connexion of 
Tuscan sculpture with that of Egypt, Assvria, and (ireecc ; 
blit he has given in his lutrodiiclion a suAic‘ient idea of the 
darkness in which the sculptors were groping till the end of 
the twelfth century, to enable' us to appreciate tlie brilliancy 
of the light shed liy the appearance of the great Xiouola 
IMsano. 

There were no doubt sculptors before Xiccola ; but 

*as *all these mediasval artists who arc oalled Taglia Pietro in con- 
temporary docuineiAs and insci'iption>, regarded sculpture as dm 
liiiniblo handmaid of architecture^ and nunlc statuettes to crow'ii iho 
pinnacles or fill the niches of buildings, but never as se'parate entities, 
they ?uay ratlier be classed as architectural sioiiecuttcra tlian us 
sculptors ; and as such wc shall pasb them over for the sake of their 
moro illustrious successors.’ (P. Ivi.) 

Niccolu Pisano w'as bcTm at l^isa, between tlie years I20j 
and liiOT. ilc wa'^ the son of a notary (not (terlainly a very 
artUtic parentage ), bftt his natural gifts were Mich that when 
.scarce fifteen years *bld In; had so far profited by liLs studies 
among the workshops of the Duomo as t4> be apjioiiitcd 
architect to Frederic 11., sit Naples, a tObtiiuony to hLs talcuts 
which is all the stronger from the fact that this accoiiiplished 
monarch is said to have been hiin.'^clf a prsmtic'al architect. 
Unfortunately, wc liavc now.uo means of judging of the merits 
of hi? earliest buildings, as they were comjiletely remodelled in 
the sixteenth century. * 

Alter ten years spent at Naples, Niccold went to Padua to 
design the Basilica of St. Antonio, a singular but grand and 
]uctuTcsque edifice, exhibiting a jumble' of styles wbicli Mr. 
Perkins excuses by giving various plausible i*easoiis for Niiv 
cola’s eclecticism, but wliidi Mr. Fergussoii, iu»t being a bio- 
grapher, criticises without any reserve ; ^ A signal failure 
‘ was,’ ke says, * the result, for an uglier church can hardly bo 
• found anyw'hcrc.’ * 


* Handbook of Architecture, voL ii. p» 769. 
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But it is as a sculptor that we have now to do with Niccola, 
and wc therefore turn with interest to his first known work, 
an alto-relievo of the ' Dci>osition/ over one of the side doors 
<|f the cathedral of St. Martino at Lucca. He has most care- 
fully followed in it the traditional account of the taking down 
of our Lord’s Body from the Cross, Shd has succeeded in so 
grouping the figures as to make a beautiful composition, thus 
at once excelling his predecessors, who always placed them in 
a row. Kor some years after tlie completion of his work at 
Lucca, Xicc(»ld dppears to have been chiefly employed as an 
architect in building churches and palaces and, we regret to 
add, as an instrinncnt of })arty vengeance in destroying many 
line «»dific‘cs Avhirh had belonged to the Guc]i>hs. It Avas not 
till the year 12Gt) that he began the pulpit* in the Baptistery 
ai Pisa, wbicli may be considered as the commencement of his 
strond style, and the. foundation of the Pisan .<oliool. That his 
.■»cci)iid style was formed by the study of antique sculpture 
i*anijoi be doubted, for not only does its general character 
di'^lvuctly sliow it, hut tivo of his reliefs iip5n the pulpit arc 
directly imitated -from figures on ancient monuments in the 
C'ainpo Santo. 

lli.>^ next iin]>ortant commission was the Arcadi San Domenicx> 
at Ihilogiia, a sarcophagus made to contain the bones of that 
-aint. in the execution of which he was assisted by his pu]>il 
Fra (riiglieliiio Airnclli. The lias-rclidfs on this monument are 
adiuirnhle example's of Niccold’s p(Avcr of composition and 
illustration, and arc the more remarkable* because these sub- 
jc<!t.s from the life «>f the saint had probably never’before been 
represented. 

It is never othen\ isc than interesting to know what remune- 
ration groat arti.'^ts have received, and we are therefore fortu- 
nate in being able to ascertain, from the contract which he 
signed upon undertaking the pnlpit in the Duomo at Siena, 
the rate at w’hlch he was paid for his labours. He agreed to 
live at Siena till its completion, with liberty to visit Pisa four 
limes a year for a fortnight at a time, and to receive eight soldi 
ii day (a sum equivalent to twelve Tuscan pauls of the present 
(mrrency, or abcnit five shillings of our money), besides his 
living. * The Siena pulpit does not show that he had made any 
further advance in art since completing that at Pisa, for two of 
the subjects were almost exactly repeated; but it enabled him 
to exhibit hts talent in conceiving and composing two vast and 

* More properly speaking, a porgamo or double ambo, having two 
desks, one for reading the Gospel, one lower down for tiie Epistle. 
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ditlicult 8ul>jcctri, 'The Last Judgment * and 'The Massacre 
' of the Innocents.’ 

'Although the Last Judgment is a*subject tfhich cannot be ade- 
quately treated ioi sculpture, and one which, from the vastiiess of its 
nature, naturally led Niccolk to overcrowd the small space at his 
disposition with a somewhat confused mass of figures, he showed 
great skill in its comi>osition, and a power of conception which is all 
the more wonderful in one who, unlike Orcagna, Signorelli, and 
Michael Angelo, could not have fired his imagination with tlie vivid 
descriptions of Dante’s “ Infema” ’ (VoL i. p. 24.) , 

This pulpit was of immense imjiortancc to the Cor|K»ration 
of Stonecutters then existing at Siena, for its con^truction 
brought IsioGoU amongst them, and his work left diem a sub- 
ject for study, which Kept alive his influence and led to the 
formation of that school of sculpture of wdiich we sliall shortly 
have to s]>eak. 

Niccola’s last work was die beautiful fouuhiin at Perugia, 
for wliieh he carved twenty-four btatuettes. llefore it ivas 
finished he died et Pisa hi 1274, after nearly seventy yeprs 
pciocefullj spent in revolutionising Art in the iiiidille of wars 
and political commotions. The summary of his'carcer ivc will 
give in Mr. Perkins's own words : — 

' Inestimable were the services rendered to Art by this groat man. 
He gave the death-blow to Byzantinism and barbarism ; established 
new architectural .principles ; founded a new school of sculpture in 
Italy, and opened men’s cyea to the degraded statp of Art by showing 
them where to study and how to study ; so iaat Cinmbuc, Guido di 
Siena, the MassuccioB and the Cosimati, all profiled by his pervad- 
ing and enduring influence. Never hurried by an ill-regulated im- 
agination into extravagances, he was careful in selecting his objects 
of study and his methods of self-cnlrivation ; an indefatigable worker, 
who spared neither time nor strength in ob^ience to the numerous 
calls made upon him from all parts of the peninsula ; novr in Pisa, then 
in Naples, Padua, Siena, Lucca, or Florence; here to design a 
church, there to model a bas-relief, erect a pulpit, a palace, or a 
tower ; by turns architect and sculptor, great in both, laying deep 
and well the foundations of his e&ficcs by hitherto unpractised 
methods, and sculpturing his bas-reliefs upon principles evolved from 
the study of antique models long unheeded. Ever respected and 
cstGomcd by the many persons of all classes with whom be came in 
contact, he was truly a great man, one to whom the world owes an 
eternal debt of gratitude, and who looms up in gigantic proportions 
^be mist of five centuries, holding the samo relation to 
linm^art which Dante holds to Italian literature.* (Vol. i. p. 35.) 

Nsocolu Pisano left behind him six acholars, two of whom, 
hie (jiovanni and Arnolfo del Cambio, appetfr to have been 
well worthy of receiving instruction fimm him. Giovanni 
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I'issino was born in 1 24 O 3 and inherited no Rmall portion of 
his fatlicM* s genius. lie must have taken early to sculpture, 
fur at the age of tivcnty-six, when the contract for the puli>it 
at Siena was })cing drawn up, he was treated as an inde- 
pendent macstroy and not merely as one of the scholars for 
who>c services his father considerecT. himself authorised to 
engage. After two years spent there, and four at Naples, 
uhere. he built a church for the Franciscans, and designed an 
episcopal i^alaec, he went to Perugia to su])crmtend the erec- 
tion of the fountain designed by his father, and to execute its 
bas-reliefs. Having been summoned to Pisa by the death of 
>ki(Tolii, he yielded to the solicitations of his fcllow'-citizens to 
reinnin there, and soon found liimself engaged upon various 
iin])nrtant works. 

I'iVcTy one who has visited Pisa must remember the minia- 
tur(! (‘h lire] I of Sta. Maria della Spina, which forms so great an 
orunment to the quays of the Amo. It was originally a small 
oratory, w'hieh, hamig been endowed with a thorn from our 
Lwfs C-rown, required cnlar^ng for the cdnvcnicncc of the 
iiKToascd nuinbccs of worshij>pers, and decorating in honour of 
the preci<»us relic it was to contain. This work was entrusted 
to (liovaniii : and although the Gothic cliaracter of the church, 
as w(f now see it, has made some i^Titers doubt whether we 
may nut be indebted to some travelling German architect for 
this building, the natural desire to givd the honour of so lovely 
a gqm of anJiiteeturc to the great Pis&n, who was undoubtedly 
eiujdoycd 11 jam it, and his known prefereifcy for Gothic forms, 
goes far to justity Mr. Perkins in attributing it to Giovanni. 

His next great work was the celebrated Campo Santo, tliat 
treasnre-liouse of niediasval art, a description of wliich alone is 
a history id' early Tuscan painting and sculpture. Here were 
placed many\»f his ow'ii marbles, and among them one which 
deserves especial notice, — 

*a8 being, perhaps, the first large statue made in Italy pince the 
time of Constantine, and in criticising which it should bo taken into 
consideration that in such a work immense and untried difficulties 
presented themselves to a sculptor accustomed to treat sculpture as 
an architectural accessory. The statue represents Fisa os a crowned 
and draped woman, holding two diminutive children at her breasts, 
as emblems of her fertility, and girdled with a cord seven times 
knotted, in token of her dominion over the seven islands of Corsica, 
Sardinia, Elba, Pianosa, Capraja, Giglio, and Gorgona. She stands 
upon a pedestal which is supported at the four corners by figures 
of Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, and Justice (the guiding prin- 
ciples of government), between which eagles are sculptured, in 
allusion to her Roman origin. It would be hard to find anything 
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more original than this strange work, whose ugliness is somewhat 
redeemed by an intensity of expression which arrests the attention, 
and the dramatic turn of tlio bead of the priij^ipal figure, whose sly 
glance seems on the watch for somd Strange coming. Excepting 
the nude figure of Temperance, whose classically knotted hair, and 
pose not uiilike that of a Creek Venus, recalls the antique, the whole 
work is German in character, and as good an example of Giovanni’s 
peculiarities as could be selected.’ (Vol. i. p. 40.) 

The Campo Santo also contaiiia other figures by Gio- 
vanni, and in the catliedral close 'hy may bq seen some bas- 
reliefs, which belonged formerly to a pulpit made for it in 
1311, but which are so much inferior to those which he exe- 
cuted for the pulpit of St. Andrea at Pistoja, fhal we need (»nly 
allude to their existence, and quote Mr. Perkins's description 
of the bas-relief i»n the latter representing tlic ‘ Massacre of 
* the Innocents ’ : — 

* One of these,’ he says, * the Mussacix*, wo consider Giovanni's mas- 
terpiece ; nay more, vfq feel inclined to set it down ns one of lln^ 
most dramatic and forcible representations of this painful and revolt- 
ing subject to be found in Italian art. Rare powers of conception 
and a dramatic feeling, which TQiccolu wanted, are shown in the 
sullen satisfaction with which Ilorod looks upon the rush of maddened 
soldiers, despairing motliers. and shrieking infants, as well as in tin: 
figure of the woman who sits upon the ground, bowed in silent grief 
over the dead body of her child, and of her who }‘et struggles, in the. 
agony of de6pair,.to save her darling from a iiku fate.’ (Vol. i. p. 40.) 

"While at Pistoja ho'cxecutcd two three other wurk.'^: 
after finishing he aeiit to see his old fellow-scholar 

Arnolfo del Camhiu, whose reputation at Florence then stood 
so high that during Gio\'anni’s stay there of two years he t>nl} 
received one order. On his rciuni lo Pisa he made the puljiil 
mentioned u1h)vc. and having given to Perugia and Cortona 
two admirable specimens of moniuncntal .^oiilpthre. and cr>ni- 
meneed the rebuilding of. the eatlie.dral nt l^rato, he died iu 
1320, at the advanced age of eighty. Giovanui Pisano, like, 
lii.s ikther, lived in troublous time.**, but he appears to hu\e 
steered clear of ]K>litical difficulties, and while wars were raging 
around him he laboured peacefully in ]>nK]ucing works fif art. 
wKich have caused him to he rcmciiiliered long after many of 
his brave and ambitious contemporaries have been foigottcn. 
He left several pupils both at Pisa and Siena, and among 
them Andrea Pisano, one of the neatest of Italian sculptors. 
Arnolfo del Cambio, unlike his fellow-scholar, Giovanni Pisant», 
mears Ui have shown his talents late in life, for at thirty- 
four years old he was still an apprentice, while Giovanni, his 
junior by eight years, was treated as an independent maestro. 
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Although Arnolfo undoubtedly deserves a high ]>lace among 
the sculj>torg of the Pisan school^ he owes it to a single work, 
the tomb of Cardinal de Jl^’ayc in St. Domenico at Orvieto. 
The rccuinbcnt figure of the Cardinal, lying above a riehly 
ornamented double basement, is watch^ over by angels, who 
arc* drawing back curtains — a conceit, which was adopted by 
(novaniii Pisano in his tomb of Pope Ben^sdict XI., and copied 
and eventually caricatured by subsequent sculptors. Above 
the statue* 01 the Cardinal is a Gothic tabernacle, and in it sits 
a dignified Ma&onna with the Holy Infant, and on either side 
of her saints jirescnting the Cardinal de Braye. • The beautiful 
Gothic tabernacle at San Paolo fuori le mure at Pome has 
been attributed to .\niolfo by some writers, and his claim to 
its design stoutly denied by others. This question Mr. Per- 
kins, thoiigli inclined to admit his title, is obliged to leave, as 
he fiuind it, a very pretty artistic quarrel. 

*To comprehend what Arnolfo did for Florenc^ we have but 
tu look down upon that fair city from one of the neighbouring cini' 
iivnces, and note tliat all the most striking objebt^ which greet the 
tye, the Duomo^ the PaLizzo Vecchio^ Sta. Croce, or San Michele, 
and the walls which surround her, arc his works.’ (*Vol. i. p. 53.) 

* Arnolfo did not live to see the completion of any of the great 
buildings which he designed, and which still constitute the chief 
architectural ornaments of Florence ; neither did ho found a school, 
or firmly establish in other parts of Italy that original stylo of 
architecture which he there introduced. The "reason of this may 
lie in the fact tliat'ii was rather a decoratiop than an architecture; 

well a.N in the persistent predilection for classical forms in Italy, 
airainst which the Gothic made but a short stand, and which finally 
luuiid its full expression in the buildings of Bcnaissancc. ^ Giotto 
made exquisite use of the Mcdiawal Florentine style in his Cam- 
panile, but its further development was checked even in Florence 
by Orcagna,* while other Florentine artists who worked at Venice 
and in various purls of Italy, suited themselves to the taste of the 
locality. Arnolfo had two sons, Guiduccio and Alberto, of whom 
we know nothing but that, like their father, they were honoured 
w'iih the citizenship of Florence. An inscription let into the wall 
of the cathedral ; his portrait introduced by Giotto into a fresco 
which ho painted in Sta. Groce^ and a statue placed in our day 
side by side with that of Brunelleschi, opposite the cathedral 
which the one built and the other crowned with the second 
great dome in the world, are the only memorials to one of the most 
illustrious of Italian artists.’ (YoL i. p. 57.) 

We now come to Andrea Pisano, and his scholars Nino 
and Tommaso, Giovanni Bslduccio, and Andrea Orcagna. 

Andrea Pisano was the son of Ugolino di Nino;, and was 
boni in 1270 ; all that is known of his youth is that he was 
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a{iprentioe(l to (liovanni Pisano, and he is believed to have 
gone at the age ol* thirty-five to Venice, and there influenced, 
if he did nr>t actually make, tlic designs for^aome of tlic mcu1]i- 
turc cvf Clark's and of the Duc^ Palace. lie ap|)earB tt» 
have accpiired a great reputation as a bronze caster, although 
^ve unfortunately know nothing of his early works in metal, 
except that he sent a bronze crucifix to Pope Clement V. at 
Avignon ; but that he had such a reputation, and fully de- 
sen ed it, is proved W tbe*faot of his having been chosen to 
make the gates for the Baptistery at Florence, which, if less 
beautiful thaik Ghiberti’s, and somewhat eclijiscd by tliem, arc 
free from many of their faults^ and have given him a lasting 
title to fame. 

‘ In the^e irorks,’ says Mr. Perkins, *wo find sentiment, simplicity, 
beauty of line, pnrity of desi*:n, and great elegance of drapery, 
combined witli a technical perfection hardly over surpassed, while 
the single allegorical figures show tho all-pervading influence of 
Giotto, from w’liom Andrea learned to ube the niystieal and spiritual 
elements of Gcrman*art as Giovanni Pisano ha&l used the fantastic and 
dramatic. When they were completed and set up, in the doorway of 
the Baptistery,, now occupied by Ghiberti’s Gates of Paradise, all 
Florence crowded to see them, and the Signory, who never quitted 
the Palazzo Vecchio in a body except on most solemn occasions, 
came in state to applaud* the artist, and to confer upon him the 
dignity of citizenship.’ (Vql. i. p. 65.) 

A iTiond>hip, equally liYmonrablo and advautageoiis tu Indh, 
subsisted between , Andrea and Giotto, and led to tho em- 
ployment of the former ujion the sculpture for the lM»antiful 
Caiiipaiiilo, and the facade of the Duoino, which the latter 
designed. The figures for the Duomn have been since us<m1 
for the decoration c»f gardens ; hut it is to be hoped that when 
the new' capital of Italy adorns ife cathedral with th'e w'est front 
for which it has been waiting so many years, AndreaV statues 
may find their w'ay back to tho ]ilacc for wliich they wore 
originally made. 

In 1545 Andrea died, leaving to the W'orld tho artiJftie 
legacy of five bcholars — Arnuldo Arnold!, his sous Nino and 
Tommaso, (xiovanni Bakluccio, and Amlrea Oroagna. Of tlic 
first, wlio worked upon the facade of the Duoino, and was made 
‘ CajK) inae.dtro dell’ o{>cra,’ we know only one work, a dig- 
nified but rigid Madonna, without any of that beauty or ex- 
preimn which distinguished the works of his master. A’ino, 
who liad weirked with Ids father upon the Bajitistery gates, 
inherited luueli of his grace and feeling for beauty, and his 
statue of St. Peter in the Chiesa della Spina at Pisa, shows 
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that Giotto’s influence had not heen thniwn away upon him. 
Toiiiniaso s sculpture, judgin^r from a specimen in the Camiio 
Santo, was in every Avay ipferior to hia brother’s ; but as an 
architect he must have had some talent, for he accomplished 
the hazardous task of putting tlie top story to the Leaning 
Tower, lie is also said to have been a'painter and a goldsmith, 
ahliough we have no examples of his skill in either of these 
capacities. 

While the* twe) sons of Andrea were thus employed in carry- 
ing on the work of the Pisan school in its birthplace, their 
fell(>w-s(*]io]ar, Balduccio, was spreading its principles in the 
n«»rth of Italy. • Having been invited by Azzo Visconti, Lord 
of Milan, to that city, he was employed by him on various 
works, the most iin]H)rtaiit of which was the monument of 
»St. P«*tcr Martyr. In the design for this w'ork ho introduced 
a sarcophagus, a form fif tomb of which, from their Campo 
Santo studies, the IMsaii sculptors were particularly fond. 

sareo]ihagus he raised uimmi pilasters, in fi-ont of which 
staud allegoncal figures, simple, intelligible, *and dignified as 
allegfiries of Chisistian virtues should be, and showing that 
Jhildu(*eio bad learnt much from Giotto. The ‘ sftrea ’ h^ baa- 
relicr> from the life of the Saint uiK>n it, separated from each 
other by statuettes of saints, and the whole is crowned with a 
taliernacle, under w'hich sit the Madonna and Child with SS. 
Peter ^lartyr and Dominic. ‘ The •momiiifcnt altogether,’ 
.say< Mr. Perkins, ‘•has few equals in tinity of design, emmest- 
‘ ness (jf feeling, and a judicious use oi^ jhe symbolism of 
‘ Christian Art.' This tomb had only just been complct^l 
wlien Balduccio was called ii|Km to cimstruct a monument in 
ineiiM'ry of his employer, which has been preserved in the 
gallery of Milan. 

The la^t aiid most celebrated of Andrea Pisano’s scholars 
was Andrea Orcagna. Although ori^nally brought up as a 
goldsmith, and known chiefiy to posterity as an arohitect and a- 
painter, he has left in the shrine ot Or San Michele a work 
t\’liich establishes his fame as a sculptor. The bas-reliefs of 
this s]»lcndid inoniiineut give the whole life of the IVIadonna, 
and exhibit in wcmdciiul perfection that great glory of Tuscau 
Art, the iK>wcr of telling a story with clearness, simplicity, 
and beauty. Orcagna’s other architectural work, the Loggia 
de' Larizi, is knowm to alb the world, and as it appears tliat 
Slichael Angelo advised its continuation round the Piazza, we 
may also recommend this w’ork to the Italian capital as sooit 
as the fai^odc of the Duomo is completed. With Orc^^na the 
I^isari Bch(M>l may be said to close, and though some, ot ita bestt 
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men Uvc«l nt FIorc»nco, they were tlio scholars ami graml- 
Bcholars of Nic('«>hi« followed to. a p^cat extent in his stops, and 
are quite distinet in feeling and style frvni the Florentine 
school, foil mled, nearly thirty years after Orejqj^iaV death hy 
Ghiberti and Ihniatello. To the l*isaii sc;hool we owe a lar^e 
debt ol' gratitude ns the tliscoverers and improvers of (Miristian 
seiilptiiro. It was Miccola who first found that it was ]M)ssib]c 
to coinhine the various iignrea of sacred or hist4)rioal subjects 
into jtleasinr; coin]KMntions, and the scholars of his son first 
smreeded in adding grace, beauty, and expression to tlicii- 
works. Their pure and simple style was of sliort duration, 
and may almost be said to have died witli Orcagna, for though 
Tuscan Art ruse yet higher than they left it in grace and 
beauty, it had hardly reached its best period beft)re the ])lagiic, 
which w’as aftcrw'ard*^ to destroy all sculpture, had begun. 

Before ]»roceedin.g to cousiiler this Florentine* school, wc 
must follow' Mr. Perkins to Siena and observe what fruit the 
example of Nieeola Pisaiu» bore there. At the date <»f his 
arrital there. Sietia must have been rich in so-called s<‘.ulpt^»rs, 

*■ for no less than sixty, w'c arc told, kept v»P^‘” ^^*'*1* the 
'city, and con'^titiited a guild ruled by three* rec*tors and a 

* cluiinhcrlaiii, eloetetl ffW six months, none of whom could 

* be changed, unless in e:ise of illness or ahsence. and iiom* ro- 

* elected until three years after the expiration of a pre\ion^ 

‘ tenure of office.’ As* this powerliil corporation did not at- 
tempt to a>sassinate Xiceoliifa form which favourable critu-iMii 
>oinetimcs to(»k in italy>, but without lealoii^y show(*d them- 
selves ready to cfvoperatc with and imitate him, we may faij*ly 
su]>po>c that his auknowledge<l talents placed him above the 
reach of their en\y. The nalDe^ of one or two of these early 
Sienese s<*iilptoi\- have been n*^cued by Mr. Perkins from 
obscurity, but it is not until twelve years after the death nl* 
X'ieeolA. that we find one wb'f deserves to be rcnienibered witii 
admiration and resjKfct. • 

This was Lorenzo Maitani, — 

' who raised an imperishable monument to his name in tlic beau- 
tiful Gothic cathedral at Orvicto. Being a man of rare genius, and 
thoroughly versed in architecture^ sculpture, bronze casting, and 
moHuic, Maitani was eminently fitted to undertake such a work, and, 
thanka to the singular fortune which permitted him to watch over It 
fipOBi the day when the corner-stone was laid to that which saw its 
last pinnacle pointed towards heaven, *was enabled to carry it out 
with a unity of design unattainable by an artist less versatile than 
himself. .... 

‘ ** Artist-philosopher,*’ says Romagnuoli, Maitani adorned the 
“ base of the fai^adc with scenes from the Old and New Testament, 
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the fuundations of oar religion ; above which, aboat the circular 
‘‘ window, lie placed the symbols ofiho Evangelists^ with the statues of 

the Apostles and popes ; and. those of the angels, at a dangerous and 
" almost aerial altitude.’* Tlio bas-reliefs, a precious monument of 
the joint talents of many of the best Sienese and Pisan sculptors of the 
time, are sculptured upon four great piefs, which have been aptly 
called the Pier of Creation, the ^er of Prophecy, the Pier of Fulfil- 
ment, and the Pier of Judgment. On the lower part of the first is re- 
presented the creation of the sun, moon, ^nd stars, of birds and beasts, 
and of man and wpman ; and on the upper, the temptation, the expul- 
sion from Paradise, and the murder of Abel. Nothing can exceed 
the flowor-liko freshness and purity of the angels who, with reve- 
rently bent beads; and folded arms or clospod hands, attend upon the 
Creator, and singly or in groups, watch and reason together upon 
each successive act of creation ; as, for instance, when the Lord walks 
in the garden and calls unto Adam, one of the two angels who follow 
Him, points out our first parents, and explains the stoiy of their sin, 
while the other with sad countenance grieves over thmr fall. It is 
Gud the Son who appears as the Creator, and who^ in literal inter- 
pretation of the words^ ** And God created man is Ks own image,*’ 
repx'ats in Adam llis own oval-shaped head, high-set eyes, and parted 
flowing ringlets, *We see in the broader forms, ruder execution, 
and (lifftTcnt type of the figures in the upper portion of this pier, 
that they were sculptured by another hand than those below, which 
are among the most Vieautiful productions of early Italian art The 
Pier of Prophecy, which relates to the Mosaic dispensation, is evi- 
dently the work of many and inferior artists. The Pier of Fulfilment 
contains finer compositions than the Pior of Creation, but with greater 
technical perfection its reliefs have less freshness and spontaneity, 
h'ss of tliat lovely awkwardness which belongs dhly to the childhood 
of Vrt, whose very defects arc attractive. Among these, the Annun- 
ciiition, the Nativity, and especially the Visitation, could hardly be 
surpassed in composition, expression, or drapery. With exquisite 
sentiment, half figures of angels arc placed beside each relief of this 
pier, wlioac emibtions as they grieve over Christ’s sufferings, or rejoice 
over IJis resurrection and ascension,, arc depicted in their coun- 
ti'iiances with great variety of expression. Like the chorus of a 
Greek tragedy, they serve os a running commentary upon the suc- 
cessive events of our Lord’s life, and by giving us the key-note, keep 
our thoughts in harmony with each. Although the angels arc less 
skilfully sculptured than the reliefs, their mutual rolation is such 
that they must have been designed by one artist. In iho fourth and 
last pier, the dead aro seen rising from sarcophagi, whose heavy lids 
some strive to lift, while others, already free, look upwards to the 
blessed who, guided by guardian angels, are pressing forward to the 
light Divine ; while the condemned are urged forward shrieking and 
weeping, by an angel of stem countenanco, who holds them in a 
leash and drives them by a scourge into the aims of demon skeletons 
with serpents' tails, bats’ winga, and jaws stretching from ear to oar. 
From the base of each of the four piers rises a vine, symbolic of 
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Christ, the True Vine, which enframes each separate relief with its 
branches, leaves, and tendrils.’ (Tol. i. p. 90.) 

It wonld be cxtroinely satisfaetoi^ to be able with any decree 
of certainty to nninc the authors of these beautiful .sciilplures. 
That tlieir general design is due to Maitani, wlio lived among 
the w(»rkshops of the catliednd, and directed its daily progress, 
we may fairly assume, and wo know that soincof tbo srlndars of 
Cfiovanni Pisano were employed upon it, but more ]N)sitivc in- 
formation than this we cannot get, and must Jie satisfied with 
the negative evidence w'hich Mr. Perkins has collected to prove 
that none of the well-known sculptors of the lime to whom it 
has been attributed had any hand iii the work, ibit tukitig 
these sculptures altogether as the production of .Sienese and 
Pisan artists working under the constant superintciuhMicc of a 
Sienese architect who must iiavc owed some [Kirl of his (‘duc:i- 
tioii to the Pisani, we are entitled to consider them admirable 
exain]iles of the scho<il wliich Xieculd planted nt Siena. 

The fourteentk century was not favourahlc to the prodiit'tion 
of artists at Siena. Intestine quarrels, revolutions, street fights, 
and the banishinont in 1368 of four thousand o*f hs citizens. ga\ e 
* heavy blows and great discouragement’ to Art, and towards 
the end of the century tlie Siencsc school seemed upon tlie 
yioint of expiring, when Giacomo della Quercia anne to gi\c 
it new life. Uq was tkc son of a goldsmitli, and his artistic, 
education wa^ Sienese, but having become invtdved in some 
jsditieal trouble^ he left bis native city, and did not return to 
cmbcHlsh it with* Iqs works for many years. Jle wont to 
Plorcnce, and by 1401 must have acquired a cousidcrablu 
rc])utatioii, for w(* find that he was then selected as one of the 
six competitors for the gate of the Baptistery, in which trial 
of skill he was placed nc^xt after Ghihcrti and Urunellcsehi. A 
Madonna over one of the side-doors of the Duonio is thought 
to be a specimen of his style at this ])eriod,an(l a bear climbing 
up a ]»ear-tree in one corner of this bas-relief is supposed to 
illustrate the proverb ^I)ar Ic pcrc in giiardia nil’ orso,’ .nnd 
thus to show the mortification which Quercia felt at hating 
submitted his eom|)ctitiuii design to tlie judgment of, as lie 
thought, incompetent critics. This explanation has, cxci'pt for 
ingenuity, but little claim to rcs]>cct. Vasari supjioscs that 
this work was not undertaken till Quercia visited ITorcTieo 
again many years later, and Baldiniicci asserts tliat ])oiititell<»'s 
pupil, Xanni di Banco, was in reality the sculptor. After a 
residence of some years at Ferrara, where he has left speci- 
mens of his work, (Quercia was invited to his native city by the 
Signory, who appointed him to make a fountain fur the great 
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Piazza. *TJio Cyoiincil of Siena had lately made a somewhat 
ridiculous exliilntion of their zeal for Christian Art. Tliey had 
dcH'ided that the f^tious tumults and other misfortunes which 
Jisid afflicted tlicir city were due to the presence of a very 
beautiful antique statue of Venus upon me fountain of the 
Piazza ; so the fair goddess was condemned to be thrown down, 
broken to pieces, and buried in the territory of the Florentines, 
in the hope that she might bring them bad luck. This sentence 
was carried out, and the world lost, a fine statue said to liavc 
boon by Lysippus ; it has, however, gained something in ex- 
change; for Quercia having been api)ointed to decorate the 
iniitilated inonivinent, made the 'Fontc (jaja so beautiful as to be 
considered one of the world’s model fountains, and acquired for 
himself the name of Jacopo della Fonte, a strong popular testi- 
mony to the merits of liis work. 

While engaged upon the fountain at Siena, Jacopo under- 
took the construction of a monument at Lucca to Maria, wife 
of J*aolo Guinigi, lord of that city, which has been much praised 
fo 5 its unaffected beauty. In 1416 he received a commission 
two bronze ,bas-relicfs for the font of the Baptistery at 
Sicua, the firs*t of which he only finished in 1430. He also 
visited Btdogiia to make bas-reliefs for the great doorway of 
the Basilica of S. Petronio. The natural result of these vmous 
ongagcinciits >vas that he was in constant trouble with his dif- 
ferent eiiiploycTs, and complaints, threats, fqjrciblc detentions, 
fines, broken contracts, and money difficulties, made the latter 
part of Ids life miserable. • 

Qucr(Ma was, says Vasari, * the first after Andrea Pisano, 

* Orcagna, and the others lieforc mentioned who, working in 

* the art of sculpture with more earnest study, showed what a 

* much nearer approach could be made to Nature than liad be- 
‘ fore been achieved ; so that it was by his example^ that others 

* were taught to turn their attention towards livallmg her 

* works.’ That this ]iraise is just, and that he had made a 
great advance in rcpresentiiig emotion and sentiment, any 
one may j)crceive by looking at the specimens of his terra- 
cotta work in the South Ivensington Museum. That ^he 
influenced great men wrho came after him is seen by comparing 
his treatment of some of the subjects from Ihe Old Testament 
in the bas-reliefs at St. Pefronio with the frescoes of the some 
subjects by Michael Angelo and Baphael at Borne. Vasaii 
also accords to Quercifi in spicakmg of these very works at 
St. Petronio, the praise of having been the first to restore Ae 
lost art of sculpturing in bas-relim, — an absurd assertion which 
his lives of earlier sculptors sufficiently contradict Quercia 
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wanted the reflneincnt of the great Florentine niast(ir», and 
was far inferior lo them in the management oi' di‘si}>erv ; hut 
with all due allowance for his shortcomings, giid without ! rying 
to give I'liii any undeserved praise, he will be allowed by all 
who study liis w’orks the titles of a real grniiis and a true artist. 
With till* exc(*]»tion periMps of Vecchietta, Quercia was the 
only grt'at sculptor -of the Sienese si.*hooh*a8 Maitani w'as its 
onl\ groat architect : yet it acquired and maiiitaiiiod for sonic 
tinn a re}mtat{on which ins|4d it the rival of the Pisan and Flo- 
rent iiio scluxils. Put as the glory of a schodi of art dcqicuds 
rather ii]>on the splendour of its great luminai*ics than u])ou the 
niinibor 4if its smaller stars,' Siena must be content with the 
third ]ihu‘e in Tuscan Sculpture. 

Turning nfuv again to Flf>rencc, ^\hore we saw the Pisan 
school ex])irc w'ith Andrea < )rcagna, we must bestow some at- 
tention ii])on Ghiberti and i binatello, who were at oiici* the 
founders and chief glory of their native sclnNil: — 

'Placed midway between the nge of strong religious feel in:; and 
tli;;t in which Paganism invaded every form of art and literal u re. 
the period was singularly favourable for artistiq education, a^ the 
waning influ^cc of religion was still strong enough to chock the 
adoption of Pagan sentiment, while a general enthusiasm for the aii- 
tiqne led tu the study of the beauty of form and technical perfection 
revealed in those iiewdy acquired masterpieces of classic art, which 
were eagerly sought for and daily added to the collections of the 
rime. • ■ 

' In its first phase, as represented by Brun^lhfltchi in archite cture, 
and by Ghiberti and Donatello in sculpture, tho Bi*uaissauco was 
noble and profitable*; but it became destructive to alllire and pro- 
gress when artists no longer seeking to assimilate its abstract prin- 
eipiefe* to new ideas, aimed at positive imitation of antique forms; 
w hen >tri!:ing at the foniiuations of religious belief aircatly grievously 
shaken by tho iniquities of Koine, classic art and literature usurpc*d 
the fir^t ]>lace in men’s affections so completely that few were scan- 
dali*>'ed when they saw a net ri'-dyiiig laiii]> burning hcr(»re the bust 
of Plato, tis before that of a saint ; when Sigismuud l^andolfu dedi 
eatt'd a temple to his concubine, I&otta da Rimini, and covered its 
w.ills W'ith their interlaced cyphers; when painters n»prc&cntcd tho 
Miidfinna under the features of a well-known courtesan; when the 
'•em-tary of a pope called Jesus Christ a hero, and the Virgin a 
gofldvn^ ; and a sculptor modclUnl tiie loves of Loda and the Swan 
among tin* ornaments of the great doorway of the Basilica dedicated 
to the cirnd' of the apostles. These abuses, which would have filled 
the men of the fourteenth, and early part of tho fifteciith, ccutury 
with horror, and which gradually increased until they roused the 
zealous and fiery Savonarola to pour out his threatenings of wrath 
to come, were unknown in Ghiberti’s youth, during which Florence 
enjoyed comparative poacc and repose, and extended her boundaries 
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nnd her wealth bj commercinl enterprise ; while Art grew under ilic 
kindly influence of Cosmo do' Medici, that great merchant-prince 
wlio not only spcnt.yast sums upon the acquisition of antique trea- 
sures which he used as meuis of education, but riro bestowed that 
be.'^t sort of patronage upon contemporaneous art 'which consists in 
treating tlio artist like a friend and an equal.’ (VoL i. p. 122.) 

Lorenzo Ghiberti was bnrn^in 1381, and studied as a gold- 
smith under his stepfather Bartolo di Michicle, but, as ive arc 
told, (►cenpied inueh of his time in modelling and painting. In 
the latter art hh made such pnjgrcss that at the age of eighteen 
lie was in>'ited by a brother artist to assist him in ])ainting some 
irescoes at Bimini, in wdiich work he showed so much talrat 
that (^arlo Malatesta made him handsome offers to induce hm 
to remain there : but it was at this time that the S^ory of 
Fl<»renoc and the Merchants’ (niild issued an invitation to all 
the best Ibilian artists to CMim^ietc for the eommisgion of making 
a bronze d(M>r for tlie Ba]»tistery, and by the advice of his ste|)- 
faiher, Ghiberti entered his name on the list of candidates. He 
w«s <»nc of six selected to compete, and, as afl tlie world knows, 
proved the vip'tor. ^ 

I'lie gates (»f Ghiberti may be jKunted to asWproof of the 
:id\antagos t)!* a sv-tein <if. c4irapetition for important artistic 
eoimnissioiis : and as this system obtains very generally at the 
pri^eiit «by, it may not be out of place here to examine the 
prjiicipl(*> ujioji which it was coiidmflcd at«Floreuce, and to 
coiiipare them with thos<» now coinnftuily adopted. ^ Tlie Flo- 
rentine authorities began b\ inviting all the artists of Italy 
wdio 'Were willing to compete to send in their names as candi- 
dates for tliat honour: fnun among these names tliey selected 
six. 1'ho jintofof skill Avliiidi they were required to fnrinsb was 
one panel of a given shape and subject — not a design iiierely, 
but liiii>hcd in bronze, as if it were to form a pan of uric 
the gates — and a year was allowed for its pradnetion. In the 
nicantiine a jury, consisting of thirty-four jiainters, sculptors, 
anil goldsmiths, native and foreign, was inqianellcd, each of 
whom, w'e are told, was very skilful in his own branch of art. 
The eotidilioiis of the competition w'ere sinipic : they could not 
be easily cvadeil by the artists*, and ga\e to the jury in the 
most satisfactory and intelligible fiirm all the evidence requisite 
for arriving at a decision. Lastly, the competition was a bond 
fide one, in wdiich tlic winner was lo execute the work. 

The verdict of this imposing collection of professional opi- 
nions at Florence was certaimy not as satisfactory as might 
have been hojicd. The jurors had no difficulty in detennin- 
ing tluit Uie panels by Ghiberti and Brunelleschi were better 
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than those of the other four; but they could not decide between 
these two, and were only saved .from the even chance of a fatal 
mistake by the extraordinarily ina^aniinous condnet of Bru- 
nelleschi, who egnfesscd himself fairly beaten, and begged to 
withdraw from the contest. 

The first im])ortant qfteation in all artistic competitions Ls 
of course the composition of the jury. ShoiiFd it be larj^e or 
small? Professional or amateur ? or mixed? Jt is necessary 
that it should satisfy thc« public and the compctiiijj: artists 
beforehand by the ])robabiHtv of its fairness, and its capa- 
bility for deciding upon the com{)arativc merits of the designs. 
That a small jury is to be preferred we have n(» doubt, for the 
reason given above and for others wdiieh easily suggest them- 
selves ; but between the advantages and disadvantages of ])ro- 
fessional, amateur, and mixed Juries, it is \cry difficult to 
decide. A jury of artists, though it W'ould, wc believe, be most 
acceptable to the competitors, is apt to he su’spected of jiro- 
fessionnl jealousies or fricndshi|)s 'which would unfit it for 
its duty, and it 'is an acknowledged fact that artists arc 
generally the worst critics of their omi branch <»f Art. An 
amateur jiirj|lis dcspi>ed by the artists, who somewhat un- 
reasonably ignore the fact that it is the amateurs for whom 
they work and by whose judgment their reputations are made. 
It has also but little authority w'ith the general public, because 
the names f)f its member are but seldom w'cll known in con- 
nexion with Art, and has, ])erha])s, even le^s weight among 
the public of amateurs, w'ho olw'ays show (confidentially to a 
thirtl party) the greatest (*ontempt for each other's opinions. 
The success of a mixed jury must depend chiefly upon the 
tem]>cr and fairness of its me.inbers ; but if W’'’cll eom|»osed, it is 
on the whole more likely to give general satisfaction than 
either of the other kinds. The conclusions wdtitdi these re- 
marks on competitions api)^ar to us to suggest are, that to 
produce any satisfactory result a eoinpctitioTi must be, from 
first to last, a perfectly honest transaction, having a definite 
practical object; that the jury should be small, aud selected 
with a view tcj inspire confidence both among the artists and 
the public ; that the number of the competitors should also be 
small, and that these should be chosen for their known merits ; 
that the subject proposed should be simple enough to enable 
the jury to compare tiie rival performances ; that the conditions 
of the competition should be stricUy enforced ; and lastly, tliat 
the victorious competitor should execute the ])roposed work. 

Let- us now return to Ghiberti, whom wc left upon the 
point 4>f b(^nning die work he had so fairly won. His first 
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^atc contained hrenty-eight panels, tn'cuty of which conljiin 
illustrations of the Gospel history from the Annunciation to 
tlic J^csccfit of tlkC Holy In the remaining eight arc 

tlic four livangclists and tiic four Doctors of the Church. 

* One can ncTcr tire,* says Mr. Perl^ns, * in looking at these ex- 
quisite works, which combine the purity of style of an earlier period 
witli a hitherto unattained technical knowledge and skill in handling. 
The most loTcly among them is the Annunciation,” id which the 
Virgin shrinks back beneath an exquisite little portico before a 
graceful angel ;*and two of the moat striking arc the “Baising of 
Lazarus ” (a perfect Byzantine type) and the " Temptation of our 
Lord.” The siggle figures of tho Evangelists are dignified and ad- 
mirably draped, and the exquisite little angel who whispers inspira- 
tion to Matthew, is of a type peculiar to Ghiberti, and singularly 
refined.* (Vol. i. p. 127.) 

We cannot help regretting that Mr. Perkins has given us 
no (Iraiving of the * Annunciation ’ to which he alludes, since 
it is one of tius most 1)cautifu1 representations we know of that 
hwely but i>ften ill-treated subject. • 

1'he gate took twenty-one years to finish, although twenty 
artists were engaged upon it, — a fact which we*fecommend to 
the attention of those who show so much impatience for the 
conqdetion of all national artistic works. Conceive what letters 
ill the iiew'spapcrs and questions in Parliament would torment 
a seii]])tor who took twenty-one years to make a gate for St. 
Paul's. The Florentines, however, %eem to have been patient 
and grateful, for no sooner was the fiifit gate finished tlian 
they gave Ghihcrti a commission to make them a second. 
This second gate exhibits, as m^ht well be cxpectcil, consider- 
able superiority in teehnieal skill, and there we are inclined to 
think its superiority over the first gate ends. * In modelling 

* Uiesc reliefs,’ says Ghiberti liimself, * I strove to imitate 
' nature to the utmost, and by investigating her methods of 

* work to sec how ikearly I could approach her. ^ 1 sought 
^ to understand how forms strike upon the eye, and how 

* the theoretic part of sculptural and pictorial art should be 
^ managed. Working with the utmost diligence and core, 1 

* introduced into some of my compositions as many as one 
^ hundred figures, which 1 modelled upon different planes, so 
' that those nearest tho eye might amear larger, and those 

* more remote smaller in proportion.’ But if Michael Angelo’s 
axiom be true, that *tho more nearly painting attains to 

* reUevo, tlie better it is, uid the more nearly reuevo attains 
' to painting, the worse it is,’ Ghiberti has committed a fp^at 
error, and we must own that, when he executed perspectives. 
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landscapes, and distant fifrurcs in bas-relief, ho only snocooded 
in accomplishinii: what ou^ht never have been attoiii])ted. 
Michael Aii.£reloV other and better known remark, that these 
gates were worthy to be the gates 4»f J^aradise, the beauty of 
the com po'-'it ions, and the perfect handling of the details, make 
us forget that the sciilptoi^ has overstepped the true limits of liis 
art, and become, as ’Mr. Perkins happily observes, * a painter 

* in bronze.’ But wc believe that there is no true lover of 
sculpture, who, after a careful study of the first and second 
gates, would not giA’c the preference to the bris-relicfs of the 
former. 

That Ghiberti should have had a great enthusiasm for tin- 
antique will surprise no one who observes the attontiuii which 
ho paid to beauty of form; but it is remarkable that tJ»c extra- 
vagant love of everything Grr- k. which led him to date his 
visit to Some in the *four hiiudred and fortieth Olymjtiad/ 
should not have induced him to hcathenise his Cbristlan MMilp- 
turo. And the m(Hlerati(m and gevod tiiste which he .-liowed in 
tlms learning the *riglit lesson only from his >tiidy of aneio'it 
sculpture makes him a pecailiarly valiiahlc a?>;;amj)]o bi the 
artists of the iirosent day. 

‘ In statues,’ sa\s Mr. Perkins, ‘ (lhi]>erti was by no means 
**0 i^uecessful as in bas-relicfs. bec-au^e his love of detail, rieb- 

* iicss of invention, and knowledge of ]K‘rspei'tive were thi*re 
^ of little or no iisf* to hiffi.’ Admitting the fact of the inferi- 
ority of hi^^ statues, we slftuild have sittribui>d it rather to the 
impossibility of thep'Vxhibitiiig his talent fc»r eonqiosition and 
power of telling a story than to the loss of that ^ love of detail 
‘ and knowledge of perspective ’ which led him to heeome a 

* painter in bronze,’ instead iif a sculptor. The St. Stephen 
on the outside of Or San Michele, exeen tod for the Wool Mer- 
chants’ guild, is, however, a beautiful figure, and was so inucli 
admired at the time that Ghiberti U!t< eoniinissimied by the 
Thinkers to make them a St. Matthew for the next niche. 

-No speciiuens of' Ghiberti'f* work as a goldsmith remain to 

though we havc.dcseri]>tions of two very iMistly and elaiw)- 
ruto mitres, and a ‘morse,’ or cope-clasp, of his make: but 
proofs of his skill as a painter or designer of coloured wiinlows, 
nliirli Mr. Perkins has omitted to notice, are fortunately still 
to be seen : the gorgeous rose in Sta. Cr(K'.e, and some ol* the 
liglita in the cathedral at Florence, we owe to Ghiberti, and 
thev- arc among tbe finest s]>e<*imeiis (»f the art in existence. 
Ghiberti’s iwivate character docs not aj)i)ear to have be(‘ii rc- 
niarkably amiable; and, judging from the ungenerous manner 
in which he behaved to Bruncll^hi about the cupola of the 
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cathcflniK in J'ctuni for his niagimnimous conduct in the com- 
jictitioii (or the gates, his biograjiher is * forced to conclude that 
‘ his licart was and liis disposition mcrcenaiy.’ 

"NVe now come to Donatello, the son of.Nicolo di Betto 
llardi, who was Ixim at Florence in 1386, and was therefore 
six years younger than Ghiberti. Ilis study of art commem'cd 
early under Bieei di Lorenzo, a ])amter and sculptor of no 
great merit, whom he must soon have eclipsed if it be true 
that at sixteen years of age his opii^ion was asked by the judges 
in the com petition for the Baptistery gates. He had the ad- 
-vantage of living in the house of a wealthy banker, B.ubert4> 
]\lartolli, wlio. furnished him with means for study, and rc- 
inaincMl his true friend through life. The criticisms and advice 
of his friend Bninclloschi must also have been very useful to him, 
aii'l, judging from the w'cll-knuvvii story of the rival crucifixes, 
they innsi have been singularly free, not to say severe. These 
tw(» fricmls went together to Borne, where they spent some 
time in the study of ancient sculpture and architecture, in or 
rduiiit 1411, srM>n after Donatello's return ffoiii Borne, he cxc- 
euted the statues of SS. Peter aud Mark for the exterior niches 
of (Ir San Michele. The St. Mark is a grand and solemn 
figure, Avhich avc arc siir]»ri'»ed to find somewhat slighted by 
our author, who, whilst he (piotes the ^negative praise' given 
to it by Michael Augclt) when he said, ‘ that no one could 
' refuse to Inilievc the gos]»eI jireaclied by such an honest-look- 
‘ ing mail," omits* the high artistic H*ompliment which he paid 
the statue by addressing it with, ^ Marco,* perch? non mi parli?' 
But if wc (lilftT from Mr. Pcrkuis in his estimate of Donatello’s 
Si. Mark, wc can most tluuxmglily svnipnthisc in his admira- 
tiiin for the St. Gei»rgc, which stands lit an adjoining niche, 
and will give his own remarks upon it.: — 

' It W he says, 'a statue which deservedly ranks as the finest per- 
sonification of a Christian hero ever wrought in inarbk. Resting one 
liand on the top of an oblong shield, while tlie other hgjngs by his 
side, he stands with erect head aud piercing glance as if about to 
turn upon a deadly onemy. Every lino is indicative of the cool resolve 
which ensures triumph ; every portion of his body, even to the 
slightly -compressed fingers of thu right hand, full of a dominant 
thought. In the base of the beautiful Gk>thic niche in which it 
stands, a spirited and admirably composed bas-relief, sadly injured 
by time, represents the combat between the Saint and the Dragon.’ 
(Vol. J. p. 140.) , 

A fine plaster cast of thiu group, probably not less than 300 
years old, is now in the Konsingtou Museum, and having been 
made when Donatello’s work was in good preservation, gives 
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perhaps a hotter ulea of its iiiorits tlmn can be got fruni an hi- 
spectioii of tlio (lofaced original at the present day. A has- 
reliof by I>'>iiatello, also in the Konsingt4)u Museum, re])re- 
senting’tlie Delivery of tlie Iveys to St. Peter, will also, from 
the similarity of its stylo, give a good idea of the. ‘ Stieeiat<^ ’ 
or rtattened relief for which he was particularly celebrated ; 
one of the finest examples of it is to be found upon the 
tomb of Cardinal llraiicaeci at Naples. This extremely low 
relief is to be found in cwne early Egyptian sculpture, and 
a]s(», with more attem])t at modelling, in tlic Assyrian works 
at the llritLsh Museum; it was also in use among the ancient 
Etruscans, but as Donatello more probably re->invented than 
revived it, and while bringing it to j^erfection gave it a clia- 
ra(*tcr peculiarly his own, he should certainly be allowed all 
the honours of the discovery, lie has certainly had to pay 
the })Osthumous penalty of a M-idexspread reputation; for as 
this kind of work is iKipularly kmnm as the Diuintcllo style, 
the authorship of many examples (»f which he would have been 
heartily asluuned has been attributed to him. 

In two of his works Donatello was associated with Miche- 
lozzo : these were, the Aragsizzi inonurnent at Moiite]iuIciano — 
a splendid work now in ruins, which was ordered by the poet 
whom it was to commemorate twelve years bcf<»rc his own 
death — and a bronze bas-relief for the Font at Siena, wiiich 
had l)ccn originally ordered of (Quercia, who in the imiltijiiieity 
and confusion of his engagements hud never f Kind time even to 
begin it. • 

Mr. Ferkins divides Donatello’s works into two classes, 
the Ilealistic and the Classical. Tiy the funner belong a 
Mag<l:ilen and St. John llaptist at Florence. They are not 
iinjioetical works, for they address themselves to the imagi- 
nation, but they ore unjdeasing to the eye, hecausc their 
author would not sacrifice to. beauty what he considered bi be 
the tnic way of representing an ascetic and a penitent. That 
this was Ills feeling upon the subject we may fairly 8ii])posc, 
bc'causc he had also a very real appreciation of beauty ; but 
arti.'Sts should remember that it is not the province of Art to 
tell unpleasant triiths too plainly. 

Donatello’s works in tlic Classical style were many of them 
imitations or adaptations of the antique; such for instance 
as eight statues ordered by Cosmo de’ Medici for the cortilc 
of his palace, which were to be copied from some of his finest 
' and a bronze patera or mirror, supiiosed to have been 
uiarkabl;; inspired, and which 'ii*as bought irom the Martelli 
in which * } for the Kensington Museum for 600/. The statue 
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of David ivith the head of Goliath^ now in the Uffizi at Via- 
renee, is also thoroughly classical in stylc^ and might ahuost 
have been taken from an antique Perseus. 

One, work of Donatello’s, the c<|uestrian^ statue of Gatta- 
inelata at Padua, deserves especial notice, as the* first siicoess- 
fiil attempt of the kind in Itdy, and* must be considered an all 
but original eilbrt, since the only equestrian statue which the 
sculptor iould have known was that of Marcus Aurelius at 
Uoiue. I'he liorse, as might be expected, is a large clumsy 
cart-horse, with impossible action ; but the warrior is dignified^ 
and the general eflbct grand and imposing. 

In his private life Donatello was simple and unostentatious, 
lioncst, upright and generous ; he died at the advanced age of 
eighty-6 ve, and was buried near his friend and patron, Cosmo 
lie jVlcdici, iii the presence of all the artists and an iininensc 
concourse of the citizens of Florence. His life was so long 
and industrious, and his inducncc so great, that one may fairly 
class most of his Florentine contemporaries among his pupils. 
Xarini di Banco, for instance, often pro£tcd by the advice and 
assistance of^ Donatello ; and Michelozzo, who worked with him 
ii])on the Brancacci and Aragazzi monuments, imitated him in 
his sculpture, though his name is best known to us as an architect. 
A very remarkable artist of this same period was Dcsiderio da 
Scttigiiano, a pupil (»f Donatello’s, of whom imfortuiiat(‘ly but 
few works remain to us. but those fw exhibit such ‘ higli tech- 
‘ iiical excelleiMT, re6nemcnt of taste, delicacy of trcatuieiit, 

‘ and purity of design,' as to make usf regret their extreme 
xarity. Throe specimens in the Kensington Museum arc as- 
cribed him, and one at least with considerable probability. 
'Fhat most interesting collctdioii coutauis two or three uu- 
douldod works of another of Donatello’s best pupils, Antonio 
Bossellino.' He was ojie of an artistic family of 6vc brothers, 
all arcliitects or sculptors. Tlic^ptory related of Pojxe Pius 11. 
and Bernardo Kossclliiio, one of these brothers, sets so splen- 
did an example to patrons of Art that we will reproduce it 
here. Bcniardo w'as employed by Pope Plus to build a palace 
and church at his birthplace, Cosiguaiio, which he was embel- 
lishing. and to which he gave the name of Pienza. The esti- 
mated cost 

*was eight or ten thousand ducats, but, as generally happens in 
such cases, that sum Lad been immensely exceeded long before their 
completion. When His Holiness was notided of this, he sent for his 
architect, and, instead of upbraiding him, said, “ You Lave done wi‘11, 
my Bernardo, in exceeding your estimates, for if you liad told me 
the truth, I should have refused to spend so largo a sum, and this 
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noble palace and Iciupic, which all Italy now admires, would never 
have been built. Thus through jour want of candour those lino 
buildings exist, which all but a few envious pQrsons praise. Wc 
thank you heartily, and consider you worthy of honour above all 
arcliitects of the cehtury ; in testimony of which, wc shall order that 
one hundred ducats be givqn to you, and a new scarlet doublet.”’ 
(Vol. i. p. 203.) 

Andrea Vorocchio, wliosc works bear but little rcflcmhlauee 
to tho>e of his master Doiialr^llo, began life as a guldsinitli, and 
obtained great celebrity in his art- Onlt* two silver bas-reliefs, 
bon ever, remain to us of all that he executed in the precious 
metals ; he also studied painting wdth but indiffereiit suc(‘oss, and 
disgusted, as we are told, with the sui)erior abilit}' of liis young 
pupil Leonardo da Vinci, betook himself to sculpture. ^Lr. 
Perkins gives an engraving of on*' of bis l>as-rclieis represent- 
ing tbc death of Selvaggia (called upou the plate Lucreziu) 
Tomabuoni. It is almost as angular and exaggerated in parts 
as a work of Adam KraiP&, but contains one figure of a wcuiian 
sitting upon the gAmnd in silent sorrow, which can lianlly 1 a 3 
suqjassed for graudeur and pathos. The celebratQd equestrian 
statue of tbc Condottiere Coleoni at Venice often passes for a 
work of this sculptor, because he received the eoiiuuission for 
it'' execution and commenced it, Imt as he died probably before 
it WEU- even modelled, and as Alessandro Lcojiardi, a Venetian 
<cu1])tor, was appointed to Complete the monument, which bears 
no resemblance in style to the works <»f VcnxK'hio, Mr. Perkins 
considers that the higlf honour of having made om; of tlio finest 
equestrian statues in the world iinist be ceded to rhc. Venetian. 

Verocchio’s strongest title to fame ]>erliap.s is tliat ho was 
the master of Leonardo da Vinci, tlial universal genius who 
rivalled or surpassed all his contemporaries in sciilnturc as in 
liainting, science, music, horsemanship, and arms. As a 
sculptor Leonardo’s only great. work was an equestrian statue of 
Francesco Sforza of, or rather for, which fourteen .sketcdies are 
preserved at Windsor. Tliis monument, which Mr. Perkins 
believes to have liecn Mho finest equestrian statue ever inu- 
^ (ielled,’ was entirely demolished during the French occupation 
of luily. 

Among the sculptors of this |>criod of Tuscati Art, none are 
perhaps hotter known, or more generallpr [lopular, than the 
Della Robbia family, whose prcnluctions in glazed terra cotta 
may be seen in hundreds of museums, pathos, and private 
houses. Two errors, however, respecting this ware arc so 
ooiomonly received as to require correction — the first is, that 
Luca della Robbia was the inventor of the stanniferous glaze 
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wliicli is the cliiof' ])ecii1iarity of tlic ware called after him ; 
tlio other, that the art of cmjiloyiii^ it is lost. TJiat Luca 
della K-ohhia did not invent *lhc stanniferous enamel is clear 
fV<»ni the fact that it wa:? used by the E^yotians^ Assyrian'^, 
and Greeks, ns well as ))y the Moors and Ptalians before 
In'* lime; but he did not even originate its njtplication to scul])- 
til re, for ‘t^^enty years before Luca perfoeted his system 

• Ificci di Lorenzo modelled and glazed a torra-cotta grouj> of 
‘ the conniation of the Madonna,^ ^hieh still tills the lunette 

• liver the door of the hosjiital of S. Egidio at Florence/ 
That the art is not lost any coUeetor may easily satisfy him- 
M*lf when he ,has acquired, at a high price, some of the very 
ch'\er imitations which are constantly coming into the * curi- 
‘ osity ’ market. The beauty and brilliancy of some of the 
best pieces by Luca and Andrea liavc ])erha])s never yet been 
oijuallcd : but as it is manifestly impossible, under a glaze, to 
delt*(*t lh«)so minute peculiarities of style and handling by 
which a )iractiscd eye detennincs u|K)n the authenticity of a 
painting or marble, i\>rged dcUa Hobbia wane has been so ex- 
teiisivelv fabricated that, without a pedigree, none but tlie 
very fiiic.«»t pieces can be accepted as genuine. , 

Li](‘aV works in marble arc few, but iho bas-reliefs in the 
Vffizi of boys dancing, singing, and playing, which were in- 
tiMulod for the balustrade of one of the organs in the. Diioino, 
exhibit qualities nliich would place him oi^ a level with Ghi- 
berti. In bronze, howe\cr, Ghihertis own material, Luca 
could not approach him, and the doors «\'hieh he made for the 
taeristy of the Duomo only showed that ^hosc of the Baptis- 
tery were mit to be equalled. 

A f<u>1i>h story has come down to iis of Luca della Bobbia 
lun iiig deposited bis secret in one i»f bis best pieces of terra 
cotta. .V^•tlle w'are con tin tied to be made by his family and 
scholars for nearly a century, the talc is most improbable, and 
w'o may congratulate ourselves that it. has never been suffi- 
ciently bidievcd to induce any patient investigator to go through 
his works Avith a hammer in hopes of making the discovery. 
The family, however, did their best to kco]) to themselves 
all knowledge ujum their peculiar art, but did so in vain, for 
oven in the lifetime of Luca and Andrea della Robbia, one 
Agostiiio di (ruceio was adorning the fa 9 adc of the church of 
»S. Ikmardino at Perugia with terra cottas similar, and in 
some respects even superior, to those of his rivak. 

* Other workers in Bobbia ware were Baglioni, who made the 
Madonna and angels in a chapel of the Badia at Florence, and a now 
destroyed altar for the Duomo at Perugia ; Pietro Paolo Agabiti da 
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Sassoferrato, sculptor and painter, who made the aiicona of an altar 
at Arceria in the Sinigaglian district, wiiich is still preserved in the 
Capnehin convent of that town ; Agostino and Polidoro, wlio made 
the Porta di S. Pietro at Perugia; and Gootgio Aiidrcoli from 
Gubbio, one oC whoso altar relief's is preserved in the ** Staedelscho 
Institut ” at Frankfort am Main/ (Vol. i. p. 216.) 

One of the best sculptors of this })eriod was Mino di Gio- 
vanni, called da Fieaole, whose works arc remarkable for gra<'o 
and refinement, which sometimes degenerated into prcttincss, 
and lost its power of attrstbting by tr)o frequpnt repetition. 
When, however, he copied nature mithfuily, as in the bust of 
Bishop Salutati, of which Mr. Perkins lias given on eiigra> iiig, 
we see that he possessed the jiow'er of rcprcsciitiiig in marble 
strong character and intellectual force. 

Matteo Civitali, the contemporaiy of Mino di Giovanni, fur 
excelled him in variety of style. He is, indeed, said to haw 
had four styles, tlie first of which was tlie most rcali^tic; tlio 
second, the most perfect; the third, freer and more original, 
but less pure; and^thc fourth, whose cxtravagaTU^c is strangely 
at variance with all the others. One of hi^ most heaiitif&l 
works is a figure of Faith in the Uffizi Galldry, which, >ays 
Mr. Perkins, * 

* embodies his best qualities, viz., earnestness and religious feeling. 
When we see how beautifully she gazes towards heaven, we feel, us 
when looking at the Angds at Lucca and the Zacharias at Genoa, 
that the artist who seulpturM them must have been a devout Chris- 
tian who himself knew hoi;f to pray. We woifid insist ujiun this 
quality in his works, betause it is peculiar to them among those of 
his century. Many other cinque cento sculptors treated Christian 
subjects almost exclusively and often with great expression, but no 
one did so with so little conventionality and such depth of feeling us 
Civitali.’ (Vol. i. p. 201.)^ 

Some go«id cxam])lcs of his work may be seen in the Ken- 
sington Museum. With Civitali Mr. Perkins concludes his 
notice of what he calls the Pictorial school of sculpture, in w hicli 
he includes Ghiberti, Donatello, and their jmpils, Verncdiio, 
Luca della llobbia and his school, the liossclliiii, Mino <ia 
Kiesole and Civitali. AVc have some doubts as to tlie ])riiprie1.y 
of classing the Della Kobbia school among the pictorial scii]|)- 
tors. and can see still less reason for giving that name to Mino 
or Cititali, who were no imitators of Ghiberti or Donatello in 
drawing on marble, or * jminting in bronze.’ 

ITie Fourth Book bears the Title of * Tares among the 

* ^Vheat.’ The bundle of tan*8 includes Pollajuulo, the Ma- 
jani, Barhdoinco di Montelupo, and the Fcrucci, Andrea and 
Jacopr> Saiksaviuo, Francesco di Songallo, Benedetto da Ito- 
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\ezznii(> And Torro^iafio ; poinc of them names much lionourod, 
1 ) 11 1 associated with works exhibiting those bad qualities which 
choked the good seed sown by earlier labourers, and cvcntually 
niiiiod the 'whole field of sculptural art- Ip Pollajiiolo -wc 
find extravagance and mannerism, violent attitudes, and an 
obtrusive disjilay of that anatomical 4cnowlcdge which he has 
the credit of having been the first to -sock by dissection. 
AVIjy Jlenoilctto da Majano was bound up among the tares is 
iK»t so clcai to us ; it is owned th^it * Tuscany has produced 
‘ few sculjitors «o graceful and pleasing,’ that his ‘ sentiment 
‘ though not profound was always true and unaffected,’ and his 
" style cxcnij)t from mannerism.’ It appears to us that his bae- 
relicts should have secured him a good place among the pictorial 
sculptors, 'whose merits and defects he to a great extent adopted. 

an architc<‘t he deserves high honour, for to him it is that 
Florence owes the Strozzi Palace, one of her finest builrrmg&. 
Andrea Ferucei, althou^ much praised by Vasari, who pre- 
ferred him to jMino dc Fiesole, was probably, as Mr. Perkins 
s:i \ s, ‘ a second-rate artist whose works arc 2 >i^asing but 'ivant- 
‘ iiig in character, and 'ivho owed hie success rather to the good 
^ >c]ioo] in which he was cdiicMed than to any, great natural 
‘ gii’ts.’ The examples of this master in the Kensington Mu- 
M'lim, while fully bearing out this judgment, do not show any 
remarkable symptoms of the decadence of seulj)tiiro. In the 
works, however, of Andrea Contueei <li Sai^aviiio those fatal 
syin|>toins are Icnjbly pn»mincnt. Want of re])ose, and there- 
lore of dignity, is constantly fdt, and nowhere more so, per- 
haps, than in the moiniraciits of two CardAials in the Church 
o\' Sla. Maria del Fojiolo at Koine- -works in which, by all laws 
of propriety and good taste, tliose qualities should have been 
eminently conspicuous : — 

* In these,* snys Mr. Perkins, ‘ which are universally acknowledged 
to be Snnsavino's masterpieces, we have a striking example of tlie 
inferiority of his taste to that of the best scholars of Ghiberti or 
Doiiutello; they are a bewildering maxe of statuettes and decorations 
which perplex the eye and distract the attention from the central 
figures, no longer laid out in calm feposc, but reclining in uneasy 
attitudes which could not exist in life or be maintain^ in death. 
This compromise between the pagan and mediteval mode of repre- 
senting the dead is equally removed from the meaning of the first 
and the beautiful fitness of the sc^cond. The Etruscans and Romans 
either placed a bust in a recess in front of the sarcophagus, or a 
portrait statue upon it generally reclining upon one elbow as if 
assisting at a banquet, but rarely stretched out as if asleep, their 
object being to recdl tho individual to his friends as they had known 
him in life, and as they supposed him still to be, capable of enjoying, 
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but in a more abiin(''an1 measure, flie pleasures which he Had lasle*] 
in this world. Tlio Christian sculptor, on the other hand, taught 
by his relisrioii that when the corruptible body was laid in the grave, 
the spirit retinned to God who gave iK madet1)^ marble effigy upon 
the tomb as muclrlike tlie dead body wdiich lay within it as possible. 
j]ach had a reason for the course which he adopted, whereas we can 
lind none for the seiisclels innovation of Sansayino. by which lie 
neither imitated life, nor tlic majestic repuso and iinpressivu stillnes»« 
of death.' (Vol. i. p. 243.) 

Tliif attempt It^ oominemoratc a dead cardinal by reprcvcnr- 
iiig him asleep, with liLs mitre and vestments in the atritnilo 
of a haiKjuoliiig Homan, is a t\pc of that eoinproinise witli 
pa(rani>m which destroyed all C'liri*itian sculpt nre, and so the 
very art of sculpture itself. 'When artists t<M>k ti> paganism 
for the expression of C'hristian **eiitiincnt, th(‘y ahandoned rht‘'ir 
ludd upon oiir sympathy : and religions feeling is -HinMiirer 
than a taste f<»r ar<*lia>oiogy,or an appreciation of more heain v. 
.<0 in tlic treatment of saen-d subjects, that art which i- iIk' 
true exponent of Christianity will ntteet our hearts and iiiind^ 
whf'ii the adinirafion of all otlior artistic (jiuiiities lla^ groisa 
cold. » ^ ^ 

Of Jacopo •Saiisa vino, Andreas ]iiipil. it is difHeuli for niiv 
one uho has felt the fascination of Venice to speak with an\- 
tliing hut praise : — 

‘No man lia.^ ever left his impress wi strongly upem a city as Sar.- 
j^avino has upon Vmice : fhrn where we will, some church vr pahire 
meets the eye which owe« ifS cxi.4Uince to him ; It is, tlierefiire, uiueli 
to be regretted that Ins style, with all its richness and pictiiroqm- 
w’lis not purer, and that so much genius should have jiroduct d 
works which were fruitful of evil to the rising generation.' (Vol. i. 
p. 2o3.; 

"NVe now' come to Miehael Angelo, whose life has been written 
over and over again, but never in Mich a itiann(*r as to gi\e 
i-omiilete sati-sfaetion. lie was at once an are.liitcet, a j»ainter, 
w Mtdplor, a writer, and even an engineer; he lived with tin- 
TMii>t remarkable persons of a {loriod of great men, and his lilV* 
:hk 1 fortunes w'ere intimately csoniieeted w'ith passing political 
« vents. A complete history of that life must, therefore bo an 
■iristift, literary, bh)graphical, and hislorieiil work, and the dit- 
iirulty rif gi>*ing a distinct ace,c>uiit of the different }iha.ses of *-0 
e.oinjilox a man, while preserving a (continuous and intelligible 
narrative! ]»ropcrIy illnstralc*d by notices of hi< eontem}»oran(‘.'. 
IS MicU that we can hardly wonder at the W'ant of 8ii(:c(->*s which 
has hitherto attended e\ery ‘ Life of Michael Angelo." 

That l»y Mr. Harford, which was noticed in this Kevirw a 
few years ago, is jierhaps in some respects tlie best that 
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\f;t l)pcn 'ivritfpn, and this position it will certainly not he ro- 
<|iiiri*d tu \ iohl to the life by Herman Grimm-, a translation of 
which by ifisa Bunnett hafj just a]>peared. As this work has 
been taken from the German tvithout bcin^ ])Ut into Eng!i.--h, 
w(* iear that its style will ofrcctuallv prevent any one from 
? cadijijr it steadily through, ^vhile the s/bsence of cither index or 
table of contents deprives it of all value as li book of reference. 
The iiarrrJiM* is confused, and worse confounded by con- 
^l:lllt (iigi\>sions; the descriptions are such as ^ve exiuld expect 
from ihe pen oP an author endowed vidth a lively imagination, 
ii strong seii'ie of the suhlime and none of the ridiculous; the 
ci'iticiMns apjicar to have l»eeii formed more fnnn these descrip- 
tion" than from an examination of die things described. Alto- 
ucibcr llie work pre.**enls the most extraordinary contrasts to 
ilic "iiii)iHciiy, clearness, and g«M)d judgment wdiich are the 
charactcriMics of Mr. IVrkitts. !Iis account of Michael .Vngelo 
i", iiulccd. almost exchjsi\cly confined to the coiisideratioii of 
i)i^ work« as n sculptor, although it also contains sufHcicnt 
.aiecs of his life and oilier productions to iiiSke it an interest- 
ml: artistic biogiaiphy. Wc can hardly admit his assertion to 
true, that ^Iiehael Angdo was greater in sculpture than in 
i.:i\ other of the arts he ]»ractbed, and we think there are but 
icw gooil judge" who would plaeo the tombs of the iMedici or 
tlie I’ictii at SSt. Peter's above the paintings (»f ibe Sistine 
ccifhig, <*itlK r a" works of art or proofk of goiiius : Imt a." Mr. 
Perkin," is a writer iijam sculpture, he may fairly be allowed 
'•OHIO partiality f<tr iiis own .•subject. • , 

Tn hi." youtii tiluiT is before be was tw'enty -four years old, 
Ibr artistically speaking he never w'as young). Michael Angelo 
executed pagan works in imitation of the antiq^ue, one of which, 
intcndeil as a deception, was Gained to look like old marble, sent 
ii» Home to r»o buried and * discovered,’ and in due course sii<*- 
eeciicil ill deceiving the Cardinal, di S. Gh»rgio, who, though 
he rciunu d the statue, upon finding out the trick, to tjie agent 
from v\Iioiii he had bought it, was so iniieh struck with its 
eicvcrnc'^s that he sent to Florence to discover it;? author and 
mvilc iiim to Home. Michael Angelo wont, and it was then 
and there that he executed the famous Picta for the French 
.Vniha'isador, who wdshed to leave behind him a wortliy ineino- 
nal of his residence at Home. Jt is now unfortunately placed in 
a verv bad light, and much of the beauty of its ftirms is tliere- 
iorc concealed ; but. its dignity, its purity of style, and deej? 
icligicu'i sentiment, every one can sec anti appreciate, and it is 
f'lr these qualities that wc may plac'c it above all his Cbriatinn 
wi'rk'!. Compare with it the statue of oiir Lord in the church *>f 
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Santa lliiria pnpra ^linorva. It is liki* an aradoiny stmly 
c’onvrrtetl info a Clinst. Its moilrllinjx mimI (lisj)lay siiiatn- 
inical knowlod^^c insiy t)0 wortliy of all prs^i^o, Imt aft'cotation 
ainl want of di^yiity siro faults wliirh oan ncv(»r Ih‘ forjrivtM) in 
n work of rclij^ioiis art. The Moses at S. rirtro in Viiieoli 
has eertaiiily no want of \lignity, and is not devoid of religious 
sentinnmt ; hut it inapresses one chiefly with tlh* idea of a mag- 
nificent giant or dupiter, and has an ex|»ressi»»n of ferocity which 
should hardly be the ehaTycteristie of the great ruler who so 
cdtfii saved die Israelites by his prayers from the summary 
vengeance of the Almighty. 

Mr. Perkins considers that — • 

*its vagucnc'fs of meaning, which lias so often been called a defect, 

in one sense n proof of power in tbe»eiilpior; since tlioiigli iieitluT 
receiving nor teaching the law, I^To^es impresses us as the iiiiglity 
leader of a chosen people, worthy to carry out the decrees of the 
Most High.’ (VoL ii. p. 41 .) 

The tombs of the Mediei, although in some res])cet< the 
grande.<t w'orks of tht' KeIlai^fianee, are too pagan in sei]li- 
inont, or rather one .should {M'rhap> say. tf»o iar de\oi(l nf 
CIii'Miau feeling, to be reeeived as models for nionumenfal 
MMilptiire. In them, aa in aliuo.<t all ids works. Mieliael 
Angelo is to be admired and wondered at, but in»t iinilated. 
lie wa> a magidfu’cnt exi’Option to all nile^i of art. and lh<».-(‘ 
nlio nil] jiot adii^t t]iat<is .oiieh he jiroved tlnir truth, may at 
an\ rale allmv, i\hc?u eoiihidering the vicioi » \^orks of hi>'» ibl- 
lowers, that he was a most dangerous giiitle. 

One defeet of the* .statues of Ijtireuzo and Ciiiiliano <le* Aledii'i, 
of whieli we think Imt little now', is the want of personal likeness 
to the original^, whifdi ha.?, according to Grimm, led to confu- 
sion as to the persons intended to be {s^rtrayed. anil eventually 
to an exchange of iiamc.%. The ‘ Thinker ' who ‘ ineditates, his 
* liead 11)1011 his hand,’ is, and has been e.i^cn from the lime, of 
Vasari, called Lorenzo, while tlic Ilimiaii warrior is always sii))- 
]>o-eil to Tie the statue of his uncle Uiiiliaiio. lint if the fignn*s 
:u'e {Kirtraits Qvcri of tlic cliaracters of these men, M. Griiniii 
i!in-t be right in asserting that tliey are now wrongly named. 
Giuliano was a niclancholv man of literary tastes w ho hated 
]mlilie. afluirs, and cventiiafly retired to a Ciinvent where he was 
)ioi.'*on(:(l. Hi was supposed by Lorenzo, Lorenzo was a bravo 
and atnbitirnis man, who led in person thcattimk on MonteJeonc, 
when die. Unik the Duchy of Urbino which had been given him 
liy the Pope* from .the reigning Duke. A coinjiarisou of these 
facts with the statues, and the want of any portrait to confiriii 
the popular nomenclature, is suflScient to satisfy us of the 
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jiistif-o of M. Grimm’s j)roposefl (*han^c of names; but fur tlie 
IxMU-fit <»f Imnloned sro|)tics we- will add the following pa^^nge 
as tran»>late<l by AKss Ilunnctt: — 

* That which stamps the figure of the Duke of UAind— which is ns 
it were iu tukiut — ia the throat rising frrim tlic square richly oriin- 
iiifuted opfMiiiig of the coat of mail which fits closely to the breast 
ami aiitiuldcrs — power and pride are expressed in its iiiovcineni. 
Once <■ -^tiiig :i glance at the entire figure, we see all the good 

ami the noble that lay in Lorenzo's character — his valour, his hope 
of coriqiieriijg tfie Jialiaii States into a kingdom for Jiimself — this 
si at lie Cdiit.'iiiis it all ; and whoever cniiteinplates it, and afterwards 
relleets upon tla; man liimself in his various fates, will most easily 
solve the qiu-ition, What is to be understood by idealizing a person? 
All artist who wishes to produce the ideal of a man, takes hold of the 
enduring value he pus>esses, adds to it what he himself is ai* a man 
iuid an artist, and out of this founds a new creation.’ (Vol. i. x>. 448.) 

'riii'. pn-^criiition ibr ideal creations has not inm*h to do 
])iTli:ips with the qiic.Ntirm as to the identity of Lorenzo do’ 
.^Tutiie, hnt wo have copied it for tlie*uae of oiir artiMic 
l oader^, and a ‘'peoiiiicu of the style in wJiieh the hook is 
writ ion. * , 

1 taxing given M. (irimin's remarks on the ‘ Warrior,’ we 
trii>t that the iiiinicTous admirers of the 'Tliinker* xvill not 
aooihst; ns of any disrespect to the finest statue of modern 
limes, if we quote part of what he ]ia.s«said jiraisc: — 

^ M. Ang<‘lo, w'hifre ovcrtlowdng natu^* sought an outlet in one 
nianncr or .inother in each i4' his works, knexf how, in representing 
ri'p'ise, to elevate it into a state of infinite duration, just in the same 
way as lie understood how to raisci the action of a figure into burst- 
i ng vehemence. I'he sibyls and prophets exhibit this in his paiutiiig.<, 
(iiuiiano’ii statue in his sculptures. Yet the figure of the Duke de 
Xemours expresses .<«omcthing utterly different to the colossal men 
and women of the Sistine Cha|)el. There investigating i-efleetiuii 
was rcpreM-iited, every thought ilowing towards one point, the high- 
est cotite:n[>hitive work; in Giuliano the thoughts are di\idetl, the 
mind is absorbed in an indefinite feeling just os if ho intended to 
^Iluw' that death was a deliverance for him from long sad sickness. 
He sits as if he had gradually turned to stone.’ (Vol. i. p. 450.) 

It iri illqK>^^«il>le to read thctK3 observations of our Gorman 
author witlmiii. a feeling of regret that Michael Angelo had 
not the opiKiL'timity of making a statue of Lord Burleigh, and 
expressing the full nicaiiing of his celebrated nod in marble. 
But wo arc joking in cliurch ; let us return to ]SIr. Perkins and 
be serious. He has not succeeded in suggesting any iicwr or 
vcu.soiial)le interpretation of the figures of Night s^id Day — 
Aurora and Twilight, which rceline upon the sarco}>hagi. The 
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explanation that Day and Ni«rht were intended to ' typify tlie 
‘ fflory of Giiiliano liiuitetl only by^ the confine!^ of the earth,’ 
does not ap]>ear to satisfy Mr. Per,kiiis, and is not likely to 
succeed better with anyone else. The siigj^estion that the four 
statues are ‘ eiiiblematie of the brevity of hiiiuan life which is 
‘ inarkotl hy their rapidly succeeding divisions ’ is better, and 
is ]m»l)ably the best that those who seek to know' their mean- 
ing are likely to get. M. Grimm has not failed to impro^ethc 
(•coasion, but we will spareioiir readers his remarks. In truth, 
these statues are examples of that grand v&guencs's which 
characterises many of Michael Angelo’s finest works. Like a 
pro])het he brought forth things inspired, majestic, and terrible, 
which were but half underst4)od l»y those U") whom he aildrcssei! 
them, and which he cmild not have himself explained. 11 in 
works, if w'c may he allowed widioiit the charge of irreverence 
to make the comparison, resemble some of those passages in the 
poetical books of the Old Tostaiiieiit w'hieh strike us by their 
grandeur and fill our imagination with sublime ideas, but to 
whi<-b we affix nf> pre<'ise ineaning. The beauties, however, 
of A ague ins})irations cannot he imitated; siiwh,iniitation.s are 
extravagant inanities. Michael Angelo w'as too gr(*at not to 
he admired, and too much admired not to be followeil ; hut 
his fiight w'as too lofty for other mortals, tlic efforts of his 
iiiiitators were ridiculous, and their works make us feel, sin 
Mr. I^erkins saysr * thatf art jmid dearly for Michael Angi'Ii^.’ 
That it w'ould have been better for seulprure hail he never 
lived may, howev^be doubted. lie was not the corrupter 
of a ])ure age — it was not he that sowed the tares : many of 
them had grown old before he appeared ; but he tsiught men 
to i]ci>pi.^e the wheat, and on his autliority they reared enip'^ 
of weeds. 

Ill taking leave of Michael Angelo as a sculptor, let ns remind 
our readers that the Kensington Museum {Kisscsses a Cii])id 
executed by him for Jacojjo Oalli, a Roman banker, w'heii lu* 
was about twenty-four years old, and whicli is considered to be 
f>fie of his best imitations of the antique. It contuiii.s also a 
number of his models in wax which beloved to the Glierardiui 
collection, and are of great interests ftiphacl must not bo 
denied a [dace amongst the sculptors of this period, though 
Ills works are few' in number and somewhat doubtful ; but wc 
know that he scul])tured a young boy in marble whieJi is sup- 
posed to be the figure now at Down Hill in Ireland. Also, 
that he designed and superintended the execution of tlie Jonah 
in the church of Santa Maria del Popolo at Rome. Its supe- 
nonty to tlie Elias in the same church, which he may hav e 
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dosiViiocl, but iiv'liick was completed by Lorenzetto, with whom 
III* wa^ working, makes it probable that it Avas actually finihlied 
by Kaf)]i:icl liiinsolf, while .there is every reason to believe that 
ilu* terra-(*otta model for this statue in the Kensington Museum 
is from hi< band. Michael Angelo’s principal jmpils were Raf- 
I'acllo da Monte lupo and MontorscAi, who, tliough they botJi 
I'l-oducied originiil works, were chiefly occirpied in carrying out 
tl*.n-;c of their master which his various and harassing 

t'TiLragenieiits did not permit hinn to execute or personally 
.’^n])criiitend. * 

()iic of the most agreeable chapters in ]Mr. Perkins’s book is 
j»erliaj)s tliat which treats of Benvenuto Cellini. Ilis varied 
life and acconi])lisiiments. the times in wliich and the people 
with whom he lived, hi.-a vices, his virtues, his crimes, his inor- 
fiiiiate conceit, and his autobiography, furnish excellent mate- 
rial 1i» an author. His artistic priMluctions were so celebrated 
and so niiineroiis, tliat tliough but few authenticated examples 
imw remain, every flric piece of cinque cciito goldsmith’s work 

attributed to him. This class of work isf unfortunately the 
most peri^ll:lble• of all that art produces. The intrinsic value 
trf the metals and stones have brought to the melting fK>t or tlie 
jeweller ill tinie> of distress hundreds of jiieces, the beauty of 
which was really in their workmanship and design, while the 
worthlosncMS of canvas and marble has preserved nearly all 
the pictures and statues now extant^ thosathat are lost have 
perished from vtolcnce, aecident, er neglect. The despotic 
rctpiiremeuts of fashion have also dofte much towards de- 

roving works of art in jewellery. liowever much ‘retd 
old ' oriiaiuents may be admired, * old-fashioned ’ ones arc 
not toleratiNl, so they are altered over and over again to suit 
tlic prevailing taste, and we only w'ouder how any ever con- 
trive to rcdcli the a<re at which they are again valued. 

Cellitii’s reputation as a sculptor rests chiefly upon the 
statue of Perseus, at Florence, of the casting of which he gives 
>o lively an account in his autobiography. In spite *of certain 
defects 'of ])roportion it is a noble and spirited statue, and though 
not as he thought superior to anything that liad been or could 
be uiade, may fairly claim a place in the first class of modern 
imitations oi' the antique. Cellini, after finishing the Perseus, 
pr<)})osed, with rcmarl^blc assurance, to make two bronze gates 
ibr the Duomo, and expressed his willingness to receive nothing 
for them if they did not surpass those of Ghiberti. Unless he 
had also been apiKiinted to judge of their merits, he would liavc 
bceu sadly out of pocket by Sic transaction, for the speciiiieii 
ho has left us of liis work iu bas-relief on the pedestal of tlie 
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Perseus, tlioiiph beaiitil'ully executed, is deficient in all tlnisc 
high i[ualitics distinguislipd the panels of Ghiberti. 

Tlie onlv other Tuscan sculptor^ of real.lalcnt among the 
successors of Mighael Angelo ivas tlohn of Ihdogna, a Fleming 
by birth, ^vho owed his artistic education to Florence, llis best 
work, the Mercury, is kfiown to everybody from copies and 
casts, llis marble group of the Rape of the* Sabines is also 
celebrated. It was originally a mere study in marble of a man 
carrying off a woman, unj was named after its conipletimi. 
Jolin of Bologna's bas-rebefs upon the doors of tlie cathedral at 
Pisa sliow his great inferiority to the earlier Tuscan masters 
in that branch of sculpture. lie was nssisted in his very 
iiuiuerous works by a large number of pujuls, and being supe- 
rior in talent and purer in style than m(»st <if his contemporaries, 
may have done something to r< turd the docliuc of Art, but 
nothing could have then stopped it. A decline of Ail caused 
by ignorance or barbarism may bo chec^ked at any moment by 
the aj)])earancc of sr>me coimnuikding gimius ; but that which 
springs from false principles and technical vanity must run ks 
c<»urse till the world, sick of ]iedantiy, aflectatioU| and display, 
seeks an agreeable change in simplicity, feeling, and triitli. 

With this artist, Tusi^an sculpt lire may he said to have 
come to an end, and we will take our leave of it with the hope 
which Mr. Perkins expresses, ‘ that the future which seems to 
' [tromise so much £>r ltal^',the second eoiiiitry of all who love 
* Art, has regeneration in store for sculpture also, and that ^\ith 
^ laws, letters, and otlier arts, it may again rise to the level of 
‘ its funner glory.’ We cannot, however, eoiaduilc this article on 
Tuscan Sculpture without once more mentioning the collection 
in the Kensington Museum, to wlihdi mc have hsul frequent oc- 
casion to allude. It Is, we believe, chiefly to the kno\i ledge and 
industry of ilr. J. C. Robiusun that wc owe the luiiheroiis and 
vuluahle specimens of this style of art which have there been 
got together, and whicli enable Englishiuon to study it better 
than con be done in any oilier country tlian Italy, and more 
ca.'ily and conveniently tluin can be done even there. His 
illustrated catalogue, the title of which we have placed at the 
head of this article, contains short notices of the various sculp- 
tors and their principal works, and thus forms not only an 
excellent handbook to die seulptiiral jiorticm of the Museum, 
but also a most useful b(K)k of reference. Let us lio[)e that 
this book, and Mr. Perkins’s more extended w'ork, may lead 
our Fciilptors to tlie study of their Tuscan predecessors both 
here and in Italy. 
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Art. TX. — J^Hditations nur T Essence de la Religion Chretienne, 
l*ar M. Guizot! Parib': 1864. 

Tf any one, fifty years apjo, liafl liazardcd the prediction that 
during tlic latter half of the century then just be^run, 
Thcoh>fjy, of all subjects in the world, w'Diild form the most 
inltTestiij,^ inatter for diseussioii, even among the laity; that it 
would be Treated \\ilh respect even by that supercilious class 
Avhoin it was thfen the fashion to term phihsophers^ and would 
l)t‘ written ii]»on with warmth and earnestness by men of dis- 
tinction ill varknis departments of practical life, — siicli a pre- 
diction would uncpicstumably have been received with derision, 
an«l its author accounted a \ictim of pj»nie peculiar hind of pious 
iiidieeility. Yet the prediction would have been a true one. 
For, not to mention innumerable theological laymen of in- 
ferior calibre, who have been tcin])ted by the supincncss of 
the ariuics of Israel to take .^ling and stone against the 
couuiion foe, ue have lahdy seen men of huch mark as the 
Duke of Argvll jn politic and Jitcmlure, Sir linundell Palmer 
in law, ^Ir. rroiide in history, M. Penan in language, Dr. 
Dauheuy in ])hysical science, Mr. Gladstone in classics and 
finance, M. Guizot In statesmanship, and Mr. Disraeli in rhe- 
toric, all displaying iinmistakeable interest in the theological 
prohlcins nf the day, and hearing a pdrt in Ac etforts made to 
solve them. And* the ai)pcaraiic.e oft«uch coiiihatants upon the 
licld should, wc think, form no subject of ^iprelicnsion or regret 
tt» the clergy. Jt isfrxnn without that the impel us must always 
come, which shall give ]iroper motion to a merely rotating 
body ; such as every profession alike is liable to become, if 
a busy and conscientious activity' within its own traditional 
limits remaifi, for any length of time, undisturbed by the in- 
thieiice of other liodics moving in. orbits of their own. It is 
not well that any*' cliiss should be so far a }>rivilcgcd class, or 
any profossioTi so far an established oue, as to be shut ofiT from 
currents of thought and life external to itself; tor c<an any 
greater iiiisfortiine befall either persons or communities, than 
to be shielded from criticism and saved Ac healthy^ pain of 
hearing what others have to say of them and their affairs. 

Non tali auxUio is, wc arc well aware, the thought, if not 
the uttered protest, of some aiinmg the clergy who take wliat 
are called very high views, — but what are really very low 
views, — of the clerical fiiiictiuus and character. We arc told, 
ill spite of many years’ American ex]»cricnce to the contrary, 
that tlic presence of laymen would ruin Convocation ; wc arc 
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warned that T]ieolo<ry, in s])ite of its name, is no science * in 
the proper acecptati<»n of the word ; and we are taught that the, 
grand function of tlic clergy, with their ciu'cful training ant! 
their vast endowpents, is to keep charge t»f and ‘ iiiaiutain a 
‘ hedge around ’ f a eertoin deposit of iinallerahle truths * oikm* 
• delivered to the saiiits.’*^ If so, a strong iron chest might a< 
oftbetnaily and less •ox])eii6ivc1y meet all the 'requirements of 
the case. Hut the fact is, that the clergy, so far frt»in over- 
rating, sadly underrate tl^ loftiness and difficulty of thcii- 
task. If the Xew Testaunmt is to be heliewd, it is not a 
book, hut a certain *type of tc'aehing ' which forms the saered 
deposit entrusted to their safekeeping. And its safekeeping 
is to be secured, not by timid coneealiiicnt in a napkin, but 
l)y a bold exposure to the risks of tnide. And surely the 
guardianship of a certain t///jr of teavhin^, the loyal main- 
tenance of a certain direction of tlioiight oiicc for all im- 
parted by the original preachers of Christianity, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the mere obstinate and iueehaiiie,al retention 
of a fixed body of doctrine supposed (like Jupiter's iuiugo),t<i 
have fallen down from lioaven. and leads ti> \c\y diflerent prac- 
tical results. ,Thc one theory of clerical duty leads t(» a bohl 
and energetic adaptation of Divine truths to modern wants: 
the otlicr lo a timid acquiescence in the trsulitions of the ]Kist 
about them. The one i^ the elasticity of vigorous lilb ; the 
other is the rigidity of di;ath. The one, full of exultiug faitli 
in the expansive forces oi«the germ it is coitimissioned to plant 
and water, welcomefl*all aid, employs ail roatmials (»f growll*, 
however unpromising they may seem at first sight, and how- 
ever little in accordance with preconcfived ideas ; the other, 
trembling for the completeness of its dead but elaborately arti- 
culated system, naturally betakes itself to a jmlicy of * iudiscri- 
‘ minatc resistance,’ regards every novelty with sttspiciou, and 
ofl^n, in its paiiicstrickeii r^hness, repels with anatliemos the 
advancing auxiliaries of its own cause. 

Now, 'istrangc to say, the latter and not the former is the 
]»»»lley to which several of the leader^ of opinion in the Churcli 
i»f I'mglaiid at the present day seem to have given in their 
adhesion. The authorities of the Koman Court are only follow- 
ing long-ostabliahed precedent apd obeying the instincts of men 
trained from cluldliood ‘ jurarc iu verba magistri,’ wdicii they 

I p. 257. 

t This was the favourite phrase of the Jewish scribes, when their 
rational rcspuct for their Scriptures was gradually degeiieniting into 
that senseless superstition about them which led eventually to tl»i‘ 
rejection of Christ. 
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hunt down tho author of * Lc Maiidit,’ silence their Dollinjrers, 
^IniitaJeiiiherts, aridXewinaiis^.discountcnancc thejMunich Coti- 
ijrrr'i'i, extinguish -blic ^ Ilouic and Foreign Review,’ and croT\n 
t!i(* work hy an Kiicycdical brief. Rut ho\« the members of 
any I Vitestant Cliiirch, and, above all, how the clergy of the 
most highly educated and hitherto tlfe most unfettered Church 
in Chri-^tcndoiu, can quietly aequiesec in a'simiJar ])oIicy, follow 
-•o obvi.i.l•'^ false a lead, and (strangest of all) co-operate in 
tnrgiiig gyves and fetters for their own hands and feet, is to us 
jicrlectly inconceivable. If there is any truth which the long 
c ourse of the Church’s history has unequivocally determined, it 
i'* tlu'4 : that &irncss and generosity in dealing with ecclcsias- 
<piostinns are not clerical hut lay virtues ; and that when- 
('\er some disastrous schi«ni has been successfully warded otf, 
.Old the limits of the Church have been kept extended by a far- 
^«‘fing toleration, the benefit has been due t^) lay interference, 
not to the exercise of clerical brotherly love. 

A-^ an instance of the way in which religious laymen are 
likely to apjintach thc^e im|K>rtant theological problems, we 
invite attciity>n to the work of ^1. Guizot, the title of which 
'Stands at the head of the ])rescnt article. AVe do not mean to 
^iiv that it is by any means a ]»crfect specimen of theological 
f!Ucii'-si«in. It betrays — as might reasonably be expected— 

:i (‘crtain unfamiliarity until theological weapons, and a want of 
a<‘(|imintaiice with the jirevious staged of th»' controversy which 
at jircscnt mainly vexes th<‘ Cburdli. The tvriter sometimes 
Treads iiiisiispecttingly over very hollow iftid dangerous ground. 
Me is obliged to apfieal to others (sometimes in a w'ay that 
]i:Mvokos a smile) for Ills critical and grans matical data; and his 
eitaiitms from the Rible and re^news of well-known periods of 
•K'wish history often run to such a length as to jwoducc a 
-cii'^e of weariness in the reader. Still, with all these faults, 
no one can o[>en this book, and recollect the .circumstances 
which ])ruduced it, without feeling that it is a valuable con- 
Trilnition to the literature of the ]}resent controversy, and 
without gathering from it two or three most im])ortant lessons, 
of no less practical utility on this side the Channel than on the 
other. 

M. Guizot, it is well known, is a Protestant. But perhaps 
it is not equally well known in this country, that the Protestant 
community in France is fooling the surges of the same stonu 
of controversy about the inspiration of the Bible, which is 
raging here, and indeed in every other Protestant country ; 
nay, which is even creating flaws and breaches in the com- 
pact and massive ice-crust, which seemed to guarantee the 
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Homan Church an everlasting Arctic peace. Unfortunately, 
iliscussiotm cunfiiied within narrow spaces often rise to greater 
heights anil iK'i*asion greater violenoes of language and action, 
than those which* agitate larger surfaces. And hcni*e we fear 
that the iVotestaiit Consistory at Paris has been the scene, 
for sonic iiioiiths past, or far more aeriinonioiis disputes, and 
a far iiu»re intensely bitter jiarty-strife, tlian aii) thing we 
Iiave witne.'^sed on the broader area of flic English Chureli. 
Political feelings, moreovei^ long pent up would not fail, half 
iincoiiftciously, to mingle themselves among more sacred inte- 
rests; and we have no doubt that every shaft lot fly on either 
side was sharpened with an ingenuity iinknowt^ to oiir more 
]Kiiiderous disputations, and made to sting with a wit of whieh 
our own Convocation will not he aceuseil. 

lint icho^ it w'ill l>e asked, wa.-. the object of attack? Por 
men, rathin* than incaMircs, have been the objects of kindly 
solicitude to eoiisislorieA and eonvucations ever since the world 
began. Hie culprit in the present case was the as.-i^tsmi- 
]m&tor of the jirineipal eoiigrogatioir in Paris, M. .Vlhuna^e 
Coquerel, jun., — a clcrgxnian of unim|)cachable ijharacter and 
a jireaclier of • first-rate ability. II is criiiie' w'as a personal 
fncndsliip fTir, and ^1rong Indications of sympathy with, M. 
Ernest Kenan. Fer some time, M. Guizot, as a leading 
nieinber of the Consisto^, refused, wc believe, to concur in 
tlie withdrawal of^hi^ license fniiii a bold and able preacher, 
wh(»be dejiartnre from the recoguisoil standitnls of faith liml 
not as yet been cleatjly proved. Bui at length — M. CiMjiierels 
fraTikiiess disdaining all disguises — it appeared too clearly that 
Ills theological views had diverged beyond hope of recoiiciliiitiou 
from the traditional orthodoxy of French Calvinism; and M. 
Guizot, in PV'bruary 1K64, finally acquiesced in his disiiiis^al. 
It is only fair to add, on the one hand, that, with every tempta- 
tion and facility for so doing, M. Coquerel lias hitherto abstained 
from settipg up any rival pulpit in I’aris; and, on the other 
hand, that the decision come to by the I’aris Consistory must 
bf taken as the voice of the majority of the Protestant body in 
that city, —since every member of every congregation has a 
voice hi its election, and it is coni|>oscd of lay as well as 
<*lf:rical representatives. Wc say the majority; but the ascen- 
dancy of the orthodox party in the Consistory has in trutii 
been estsiblished by very few votes, and their opponents con- 
stitute a body uf almost equal power. To the surprise of 
every one, M. Guizot bbnself, certainly the most eminent 
member of the French Protestant bodj r, was not at first 
re-elected to the jiost he had so long fill^ with great zeal 
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nml clifjnity In the coufliiot of it*5 affairs.* A pubscfiiicnt cloc- 
ti«>n has r<*j)airod this injiisticQ, but by a majority of only ton 
Antes over a eandidate of very inferior pretensions. Wo must, 
therefore, eoiieliide from tlleso faets that opinym is very nearly 
eijually divided in the* }>rincipa1 Protestant Churches of Paris 
on the (piestions in dispute, and we believe that similar differ- 
(• net's exist in other j)arts of France. 

Meanv'h'1^, amidst the din and heat of tlicsc painful dispute.^, 
it seems io have oeeurrc'd to M. Giiizot^ — as it must oceiir to 
e\ery impartial hystaindor, — tliat the real merits of the ques- 
tion were in imminent danger of being forgotten ; and that, 
however iin]>oi;tant may he the problems under disenssion, and 
lM)wever vital to the Church the crisis through which she is 
])ax-‘iiig, no advantage to truth can jiossibly accrue from mere 
]K‘!'Miiial re/‘riminations or vindietive litigation, exceirt the 
doubtful a<lvaiitage of spreading far and tvidc (among classes 
Avho are liltle enpahle of profiting by it') a kmm ledge of 
the scandals and difficulties of the case. The truth must be 
in;iintained, if it is to be mniiitaiiied at all,* not by exjmlsioiis 
blit by arguments. Deeply iiiipres-cd with these maxims of 
^en^e and ex*^K*rieneo, bl. Guizot has, in the work of Avhi<*li 
ilu! tohinie under reticAv is th« first instahuent, endeavoured 
to recall attention to the iWros — as distinguished from tlie 
jiersoiis — which are in coiifliot amid the ]»rcsent con trove r^ies. 

‘III the work whose first part is here ^ven M the public, 1 leave 
entirely on one side these personal and local questions. It is with 
the Christian religion, its essential characUTistics, its fundamental 
beliefs, and the jubt claims of those beliefs upon mankind, that I wdsh 
to occupy myself. It is the truth of ChristiRnity that lAvould bring 
out into clear relief, by contrasting it with the systems and tho 
dunhts that am set up against it. I shall, themfore, decline all hand- 
to-hand and personal encounters. Personalities only embarrass and 
emhitder controversies. For either ru^o or insult is anre to be re- 
ported to ; and for both of these false methods I feel an equal anti- 
pathy. Ideas only bhall be my enemies : and let the ideqs be what 
they may, I am quite ready to admit xhe sincerity of those wlio hold 
them. Apart from these conditions, all serious discussion becomes 
impossible ; and sincerity is compatible with intellectual error of tho 
grossest kind and of tlie saddest practical issue.’ (P. xxii.) 

The hook consists of a preface and eight iihapters, or ‘ Medita- 
‘ lions,’ on the following subjects : — 1. The Problems of Natural 
Kcligion, 11. The Five Fundamental Dogmas of Clmstiauity. 
111. The ■Supcniatural. IV. The Limits of Human Knowledge. 
V. Jtcvclation. VI. The Inspiration of the Scriptures. VII. 
(vod as reiiresentcd in the Bible. VIII. Jesus Christ as re- 
presented in the Gospels. Of these by far the most impoi-tant 
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aud interesting |»orli<>iisap]>ear to us to l )0 the Preface* and tli“ 
chapter on Inspiration. ()f course we judge from an Knglisli 
point of view. F(»r it is ahunilantly (;lear, fnun the acclainal ion> 
which lia^e greeted il. Kenan V ‘ Vie do Jesus,’ and from many 
other syinptoiiis, that the dvhnt of tlie<'h»gy upon the )M)]iuliir 
stage has i»eeii a far more* startling ]iheiioineiioii in France than 
in England, and far hiore h:izardoii>ly iinprej»ared for,- owiinr, 
no doubt, to the Koinnu Catholic ^xstoiu of withholding the 
.Serijuuivs fmin the people. • Addres^'ing, lliereforc, not ni<‘re!y 
the Protestants, but the French public, M. (ini'/ot p<'rlu,|i-. felt 
Ixaind to give ipiotatious at length. «lnTe in Kngland :mi allu- 
sion would have »utHccd ; and u> ar;cne out in full d< tail )>oil(t^ 
uliieli witli us may be emusidcred .-ottled by general eonM-nr. 
For example, we think that the attention given to a • i\*ligioM 

* of mere sentiment.’ hi lit first bapter, would be hardly m-eded 
in a treatise wTittoii for Knglislinu n. tlisr tempcTanu m t 
little ada])ted to a ri-ligiini *»t'* beaulibd ami ’iague a-piratinn-. 

‘ which arc stvled the p'»esy iifthe J ' e\ond and abo\i rhr 
‘ realities of Jite' fp. b ». Wo ar* jr>‘t (»j' us tfM> grimly, in 
earnest — too /rw/r. as old Froissart say— for tiiat; and 

those wlu) thinfc serioudy abr)ut religion at ail arc seldom eon- 
tent, unless Ihey can think it iiut inlo s4inie definite and ixmeret** 
shape, analogmist^i the other realities of our husy lil'e. 

With regard to tlie chapter on * tlic Supernatural.' wo 
diink that a more ealm aftd dispasdonaio treatment of tin- '•nb- 
jeet would have been uini\f '-lu ce*‘si‘ul. It of no um' to bo 
angry with scientific* men : they arc a btifl-necked and im- 
]iassito geueraiuju. It U of m I^e iti cry ‘ Nous \oiei « i! 

plein lbiiiilioi'*ine, e'est i\ dire in ploin Atho^inc!' (p. lOo : 
tor the reply is ready, ‘ Voii tiioologiaiis must see !«» tliaf 
It is of still less u.^e to ajipoal to what Tertulliaii rails tIu- 
' testinionia aniime iiaturalitcr Chrl'^riame,’ and to say^ that 
' the instinct of the masses e>er sought and found .<40iin • 

‘ thing l>q\umd nature.* ( p. ho; : for the appeal would mo>t cer- 
tainly be refused. And leant of all is it of use t4» set up, wiili 
^^r. Disraeli, a scarecrow inijiutor\’ of what is to ha|)]ien ii' 
ixdief in tlie supernatural should be given up,- -a terrible lay- 
ligure of • superstition elevated (»n the ruins id’ religion ' ( p. 9t> ), 
or. 111 the eloi|iieiit wonls of our iiewly-iliseovered chnrcji- 
Iciider, of * o]»inion*i the most ab^Himl, and ceremonies the ino.<«T 
‘ revolting — qualia demons .«Egy]»tus ]Mirteiira c<dat— perha]>> 

* to bo folliiwed by the incantatioiLs of Oatiidia and the Cor\- 

* baiilian howl.’* ’ No: tlie^e things are worse than usele>'-, 

' Speech at Oxford, Nov. 23, 1864. It cannot of course he sup- 
posed that M^'. Disraeli would take up any rhetorical ornamem at 
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fur tliryVnako a "cwxl caiiso ridiculous. But what would he of’ 
use, wr \ciitiirc to think, is this : to point out to scientific men 
tiini llii< ({iiosti(m.is, in measure, a question of words; 

anti tliitt wliat they mean hy Nature and what ^heulo^ans mean 
!iy Xainre are imt the same tiling. In scientific language 
llie word means the wlmle vast sch^nip of things^ never broken 
through l>y the unnatural, whatever unexpected jihenonicna 
iua\ a;‘: ■ ■ so that even miracles, if historically true, are 
•-‘illiin ;oid ntit wit* out tlie realm luf God's reason, order, and 
I.iw. ^iiii aiuohg iheologians the word ‘ Nature’ means some- 
iliioi; ■e^s exteiiMve than this, viz. the merely dead and un- 
.t'jojjjiiig rni'chanisitt of the miitcrse, idev^ed a])art from that 
ih\iu and persuiinl will w'hich has set it and keeyis it in 
nioiioi.. Hence Science cannot use the word ‘ supernatural ; ' 
while I'lieology can. If by ‘the supernatural' is ineniit the 
incu'lv arbitrary, the result fso to say) of a move Jit of roUtion^ 
ail ahnipt iiinviMiuj-repared for. extraneous to (lodV groat realm 
nl‘ iM'ih r, not ninenahie > ‘luit universal reiisoii vvhieh j)onneates 
aiyl gives iiarinoiiioii^ iV^Ay t<» all lhings.~we do not believe 
that any -thou "Ijjtf 111 dlvi!^ would inniutain such a thing for a 
noiiicni. Hut if hy * the Miperuatiiral/ be nieairt merely some 
.'ctiou of llio Supreme KeaMin traiweiuliiig the e.^iierience of 
man's oniinary reason, and cau^ing a certain long foreseen 
• vent to occur at a given inonient, by the interweaving (so t\> 
'.i\ 'i of ■secondary causes in the web^if timP, — then we do not 
h*'lieve tliat any iheiiglitful nisu of sPaeiice would objeel to the 
word, 'fhe miracle become'* nothing indi'f tJian the meeting 
, 'a<*o of certain converging lines of causation, al a certain 
i nicnt of time eteniaily loreseen: and the whole iirobleui 

^^lnc< a mere quc^lK)n i.f hi&Uiry, — ‘ Did the event really 

V 

And now, leaving these few points in which we have felt 
coiiqu-llcd in some degree to dissent from M. Guizot, we tiini 


*':('ConiI-hand : hut Ivy a curious accident, his scarecrow is dressed up 
.11 a cast-oirilliistnition belonging to an ancient iiicniber uf his own 
i»arly. For Philo — : distinguished Jewish upholder of the fashion- 
si1»l«** Oxford opi^iun^ — tliu^ throws light upon certain theories of 
Ir.-piralion. from his own experience: ‘It has happened to myself 
' ili.it. coining empty to a plac**, I Ivc'camc suddenly full, — thoughts 
‘ thick as snow pouring down in 'isibly on me from above; so tlial, 
‘ carried away by enthusiasm. I felt a Corghantian frenzy (Kupu- 
‘ /liuTti'qj). and knew neither where I was, nor who were present, — 
‘ fnr«ot ‘myself, what I iiad said, and what I had written.’ (/> 
Migratione Abrahami, i. § 7.) 
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■with plca<5ur(» to flio two iiii|K)rtaiit ])assn;j^('s wlioro w'O in tlio 
main ii(*:irlily ajjri'o willi him. The first of those is tlie Preface 
to Ills hoitk, wliero he takes a general survey. of the true j)oliey 
of the C'liiireji ainlil its ]ireHciir eontroversies. TIis own po<i- 
tion amid those uoiiti*o\ersie.s is, first of all, thus clearly de- 
scril>e«I ; — 

'With rojornrcl both to Christianity as a system, and to each one of 
it< e<i&entiai doctrines, 1 have felt the weight of objections, I havo 
known the anxieties of doubts 1 will now say why niy doubts hnv»? 
|):i<»ed away, and on wdiat ray convictions are founded.* (P. xviii.) 
‘ Thirty-four years of my life were passed in struggling, upon a noisy 
arena, for the cstablisliinf'nt of political liberty and the inaintc^naiieu 
of a legal order. 1 have learnt amid the labours and trials of that 
conflict, what is the value of Christian faith and Christian liberty. 
May God ]>ermit. me, in the repo-ao of my present retreat, to conse- 
crate to their defence whatever linie and strength He may yet grant 
me ! ’ (P. xxviii.) 

And the (piestiim with whi<*h he hegins is this : — 

• 

*1 is*«uo forth from the midst of a civil society, where differc nt 
rcligiuu-« buliefs are, at the present day, bound over to keep tin* 
peace towards dhcli other} and I enter into another, itself arrligious 
society, the Christian Cliurcli of our day. How is it conducting 
it&elf, ill the greal coritrovernica that it has to sustain against 
the freedom and hardihood of human reason ? Is the nature of 
the conflict well nn^cr^tooii* ? Is the conflict itself well conducted.^ 
Is any advance being made, towards the re-establishment of a true 
peace, and of hsiriii(jni|»us actiuii betwern tbe Church and general 
society in the inid-^f otf wliich it lives?’ (P. viii.) 

(2ue.’'tioii.'H like these arc being asked at the jirosent moment 
in otlier eouiitrio hesMos Fraiiee; and with an interest eor- 
re^pondiug to the untold ishue.s that "wait ujiun the answer. Iii 
Italy the aiLswer may be eousidered as definitely given by 
the P*>]»cV recent Kneyi-lieal Letter, — a ]iroehiination of infer- 
neeine w;n*, which can only ‘ pave the way for a true ]>eaee,' 
by bringing many stages nearer tlie dow'iifall of one of the 
two eoiubata fits. In (iennany^ jierhajis, the preiteiit attitude* 
U one of ariu(*d truce. In lioimui C atholic France the eoii- 
ilict is ^uspended for the inoniont, by the absence of M. Kenan 
ill tlio Ka>t, and by (he late treniendnuH explosion of a re- 
ligious iio\el within one of the coiiiI)atauts' entrenchments. 
In tjQghinil, and — eharacdcristicAlly enough — on the aiTiia. 
of her law e.ouvts, the conflict is actively going on ; and it is 
well, therefore, that we slioiild hear from a calm and states- 
manlike mind, what are the principles upon w'hieh aloife it can 
be brought to an end and jicace pennancntly re-established. 
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* Religious liberty, — that is to say the liberty to believe, to belifvo 
variously, or not to believe at all, — is perhaps still imporfectly ac- 
cepted and guaranteed in certain countries ; but it is quite inaiiite»c 
that its tendency w to become general, and that it will be vro long 
tlic common law of the civilised world. One of the causes which 
render this fact so important is, that it does not stand alone : that 
it is only a unit in the great intellectual*and social revolution which, 
after a fermentation and preparation of many centuries, has broken 
out and accomplishing itself in our days. Science, democracy, 
and frccdeiii— these are the essential characteristics and the inevi- 
table tendencies .of this revolution. 'These new powers may fall 
into enormous errors and commit enormous faults, for which tlicy 
will have to pay dearly: but they have definitively established them- 
selves in moderfi society. . . . Here, then, arc the dominant reali- 
ties, to which all public institutions must find means to adapt 
themselves, and with which all authorities in the moral sphere 
have urgent need to live in peace. Tlic Christian religion enjoys 
no exemption from trials such as these. It will surmount them, as 
it has surmounted so many others. . . . But it is of iufinite im- 
portance that Christians should cherish no illusions as to the struggle 
that is before them, as to its perils, or as to the weapons which tliiy 
ought to employ. . . • Past injustice and suffering are not easily 
forgotten. Terror is no skin-deep affection. The memories of 
religious persecution are still alive, and decide a multitude of 
waverers to measures of alarm and hostile precaution. * The Chris- 
tians, on the other hand, find difliculty in accepting and aecom- 
inodating themselves to the new state of things: they are every 
instant shucked, irritated, frightened, by ideas and the language 
which float naturaljy to its surface. The trauution is not easy, 
from a state of privilege and domination to a state of eoinmon 
rights and of liberty. . - Yet they too must? embrace the ncecs- 
siiy laid upon them ; and they too will find out that, at the present 
day, nothing else than freo discussion and the fullest exercise of 
the liberty that is now guaranteed to them, can supply the force 
wherewith to surmount their perils, and— if not to silence — at least 
to rtmder liarxliless the fury of their foo.s.’ (P. iii.) 

* Oiir modern society, it is true, is very far from being Christian ; 

but it is none the less true that it is not anti-Christian. Taken as 
a whole, it cherishes no hostile feelings against Chrisliaiiity ; nay, 
if. has retained Christian habit^ Christian instincts, — ^1 had almost 
said, Christian aspirations. . . . But in pursuing their pious 

and salutary work, let not liberal Christians flatter themselves that 
their success will be either speedy or complete. They will maintain, 
tlif^y will propagate, the Christian faith. They will not suppress in 
the bosom of modern society incredulity and doubt. Tliey must 
learn, while combating these evils, to bear with their presence. 
For the reign of liberty is, by its very nature, a mixture of evil and 
good, of error and truth.’ (P. xix.) 

That this view of the state of modem society is sound, and 
VOL. CXXI. KO. CCXLVIII. O O 
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marked hj a far-soeinpf i\’i8dom, no one who is evcwi mode- 
rately competent to form a judgment on the question will deny. 
Science, Democracy, Freedom, — these arc the household 
w'ords of inoflerji Euro])e. In ext)anded !(>nns they fill ihc* 
colinnns of every newspaper— Tory as wtU as BadicnJ, ‘ re- 
‘ligitms' as well as infidel; for no one can escape breathing 
the atmosphere of the day. The only question is, how fast or 
how slowly, with what checks or what aids, amid what joyful 
sympathy or wliat ill-conecaled dislike, the great social tide- 
wave is to advance. And if in one quarter, .and one alone, 
ineffectual and ill-judged attempts are being made, — not to direct 
and utilise and govern, — but absolutely to exclude the rising 
watei-s, let it not be said it is the Church that is in fault. The 
fault is rather with those that happen to be the temporary si)oke.'- 
men and officials of the Church— men. for the most ])art, belong- 
ing to the past generation, ami het wceo whom and the gi*eat mass 
of thoughtful laymen a silent revolution of ideas is tliroatcning to 
create a chasm as wide as that which separated the French 
nohlc'sso of 1789«from modern France. It must assuredly he 
so if the present senseless policy of ‘ indi.-oriininato rcsistaifbe. ' 
be persisted in. But tvlierc, then, is the old JKtntc policy of 
Cluirehineci ? What has hcconic of that assimilative energy 
by which the germinal fact of ‘ Christ crucified and risen ' 
found its means of expoMtion and materials for growth, suc- 
cessively in the q^irrcntrJew'ish ideas f»f the first century, then 
in the Platonism of Alexandria, next in the Aristotle of the 
Arabs, and once mo?*e in the rich soil of Classical revivsU, — yet 
which now (forsofith) is to shrink exhausted and effete fr(»in 
the far richer ])romisc of the modem physical, and historical 
sciences? Is the Church, that converted io her own use in 
the, fourth century the resources of the grandest empire that 
time has yet witnessed, and bent to her purpose the proud 
masters of the ancient world, unable to bend to her purpose 
the science and criticism of the present day ? Shall Bencclie.t, 
in the Aixth ccntuiy, adapt with a free hand the monasticisiu 
of tlic East to the altered circumstances of the West ? Shall 
Gregory, the po])c, bid Augustine, the monk, collect ' what- 
^ ever he has found pleasing to God cither in the Roman, the 
* Gallican, or any other Church,’ * and incorporate it among the 
customs of his converts ? Shall so vast a cataclysm as the in- 
vasion of the barbarians only leave the Churcli mistress of 
Europe — ^tlie Crusades only put into her hand the new 
weapon of the scholastic philosophy — the tlirealening fimaticism 


* Bede, b. i. chap, xxvii. 
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of lli(‘ .twelfth eoiitiiry he moulded into the most useful of 
auxiliaries in llie mendicaut orders — the revival of learning 
become the reforinatioii of reliction; and after all these ex- 
periences of tlic*'liviii«ir |K)wer that resides in the Chureli to 
ieaveit and (*oiisccrale lu liifrliest uses tlie thougfits and move- 
ments of every successive aj^c, shall «it he reserved for our own 
aj^e to see the Chureli swerve fi-om her appointed task, throw 
overboard with ])reci]ntation, ‘like a loaded shell/ the problems 
she has to solvf^ and follow the disastnius leiid of men like 
Dr. Pusey, w1k» can see in iinwlerrf controversy nothing hut ‘ a 
‘ ti<le of seeptieism/ * a ‘rebellion’ against God ti a proposal 
(»f a ‘ deadly j»eace,' an ‘ ajiaihy tif dcsiMiir’?} or of the present 
<ie.eupant of ilie Papal chair, whose recent Eneyelical Letter 
displays the same amazing inability to discover, in the seething 
thouglits of earnest men in the present day, anything better 
than * a horrible tenipe>t, stirred up by so many erroneous 
‘ o}iinioiis/ and an ‘ endeavour to abolish all virtue and justice, 

‘ t4) de])rave the souls and minds of all men, and esjx^eially to 
‘ penert inex|H*neiiee<l youth from uprightness of morals’? § 

• -Neither Dr. Pusey nor the P<»pe, it is evident, has tlic 
slightest iiitcntfoii td’ learning troin the nineteenth century the 
great le^^on of hdvratlon which, in M. Guizots gpiiiion fund 
n<»t in his o]»inion alone), it is expressly commissioned to 
toaeli. The thunders of the. Vatican and of Christ Chureli 
alike warn us what ive arc t«> expect, if any »»ne — excc|»t 
the Pope and Dr. Pusey — venture to think for themselves, 
to entertain a suspicion that the iiietlpxl and princijdes by 
‘ which the old scliula^tic doctors cultivated Theology arc no 
‘ longer suitable,' || or to dispute the pniposition that ‘ fixed- 
‘ ness of creed is sti’ength, bvcaiisv it is fixedness in the truth 
‘ of God.’ ^ Is, then, the stubborn fixedness of the Jew to be 
thus <1ese.ribed ? Is the ri'sistancc of Mahometaiiisin to the 
eff'orls of our missionaries a ‘fixedness in the truth of (iod ’? 
Or, is llmliminisin divine because unchangeable ? Is truth to 
be measured by obstinacy ? aud the well-worn artifice t4» be 
played off up(»ii us imeo more, of arguing the truth of certain 
theories because they are ^ the trutli’? We are pei*siiaded that 
the time is not very far distant, when the Church will throw off 
with indignation such guidance as this, reject the pilotage 


* Daniel the Prophet, Preface, p. L f PP- 67, 663. 

I lbid^ p. xxxi. § EqcjcL, p. 1. 

Encyd., Syllabus, No. 13. 

Case as to the Legal Force of the Judgment in re FendaU r. 
Wilson, Preface^ p. xv. 
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whicli abroad has strandod her so liidicroii>ly upon t!ie rock 
of lIItramoTitaTiisni, and in England (;uiiniiitteil her to suc^li 
blundor> as the Essays and Re%iews prosecutions, the Evnn- 
gclico-Tractariaii alliance, and the clamour for a ^ Spiritual ’ 
Court of Appeal. 

It only remains that wc give some account of M. (iuiz(»t s 
trcatiiKMit of the most interesting of all these pjew questions 
at the present day, — a question nhich our great Oxfonl 
master of anathema ap])roaehcs amid a running fire of vitu- 
peration hardly equalled in the annals even, of theological 
warfare, but which M. Guizot deals with as a calm thinker and 
a Christian gentleman might be ex]>ecti^l to do. Tlic question 
at issue — wc shall be pawloned for reminding our readers— is 
not ‘ whether the Scriptures are inspired,’ but ‘ what precisely 
‘ is mvitnt by their Inspiration.’ All parties of wlioin at present 
wc need take any aceount are agret t] as to the/f/r/. All re<*-og- 
uise in the Bible a something, which rcinlers it — ‘ unlike any 
‘ other book ’ — * the religioiis lessoii-book for humanity f* a 
casket in which ‘ (vod has treasured up for us iiifullible trutli, 

• the food of our souls and the glory c»f oiir being — truth, 

• lasting as the ro<'ks and eternal as the heavens.’ $ All, 
whose moral being bow> down to Christ ami owns in Iliin its 
Chief and Lord, value as the most precious inheritance of 
mankind the Old Toatainent, which narrates the preparation of 
the world for Iliin^and the Xew Testainciit wliich contains all 
the extant remains of Hi** own and His Apostles’ teaching. 
As through long ages of ignorance and confusion the slabs of 
Xineveh were kept •ci»nccaled beneath the inoiind< of Mosul, 
over which the tide of battle and migration ]iassed uneoii- 
sciously to and fro, — as amid the dust of centuries there sh‘pt 
iMiopcued, at Athos, Sinai, the Xitrian monasteries, preeioiis 
^ISS. reserved for a later age of eager curious iiij]uiry,-— and 
as Xature herself lay, an open secret, witli all her countless 
wemelors, mystery hhlden’from ages ami from generations, 

• hut ri<of made manifest,’ § jii«t at a period when the discovery 
could be best appreciatcil and turned to beat account, — so it 
seems to have been with the Holy Scriptures. For ages, 
bfUried '^afcly beneath the uiiiiitelligent rcvereiiee of Jewish 
ami ( hrif tian Churches, no jot or tittle changed, and watidunl 
by ill'* '•enipidotis and jeaknis eyes of inutiiully hostile sects, 

* Prof. Juwett in R and R., p. 377. 

t See Ewald, Gcschichte, v. 103. 

% Westm. Review, Jan. 1861. 

i Col. i. 26. 
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this Sacred Book has beep handed down to a period which 
i'ould really decipher its pictorial and once mysterious Ian- 
; could cAhvert not merely to the purposes of Faitli, 
hut of a really scMcntific Thcolo^, its prccFous-c-on tents; and 
rcsttire from its ahundant quarries tjie half-ruined and criiinli- 
lin^ tcni]>le for man’s worship of his Maker. For there caniu»t 
lie the slightest doubt that the most urgent need of this age 
is a Kestoratloii of Belief. And if, in God’s Providence, that 
restoration ha^ in these days bedn rendered possible without 
destroying one glorious arch or mutilating one detail of the 
noble plan, but simply b}*^ a bold and honest a])plieation of the 
knowledge aii<l materials that lie has given us, we leave it 
without hesitation for an age like our own — charaetcrised by 
faithful restorations — to decide w'hether reverence for the mere 
whitewash of an iiiiaiithorise<l theory about liispirati<in shall 
put a stop to a work, which is (i-tids work if there ever wore 
(»ne ill this world. 

Words and thoon(\< like those are indeed useful in their 
time. They serve to bridge over the vast gaps in huinan kiiow- 
h‘dge and to»with«lraw from proinatiire inquiry many docii and 
subtle qiiestiniis over which tlie road i>f daily life must jiass, 
whether we are eonseions of their cxistenee* or not. But 
it is as true now as ever it was, that ‘ the letter killeth.* 
A mere word, surviving its ]>enod of usefulness, may tyran- 
nise over whole generations of men. The word ‘ Mosaie- 
‘ law,' for instance, — oiiec ec|iiivalcnt Jo the jirivilegcd jKis- 
session of Monotheism, a ]mre code of etliies, and an cman- 
c'ipation from an excessive awe at Nature, — aftei* eaiT}*ing 
the •lewish jioople bravely through many a hard struggle 
and bloody national niartynloiii, at length on the lijis of Pha- 
risees stiityiiod into a mere harrier of ‘ indiscriminate resL^l- 

* anee * t<i everything new, even to the Gospel itself. Again, 
the wonl * Transuhstantiation,’ after maintaining throughout 
the rude and corrupting middle ages a salutary aespcct for 
sacred rites which would otherwise have been ti^Ydden under foot, 
at length on the lips of Inquisitors bceiunc the shibboleth that 
brought the liest and noblest men of the sixteenth century to the 
stake. And the list of such tyrannous ujordu might be extended 
to almost any length: wonls whereby originally honest but 
iinpi'i-fect thinkers gave eiiiTeucy to some theory jiractiejilly 
useful for their time, hut by which later and more * degenerate 
‘ souls ’ tried timidly to cramp independent thought and to 
rcqiel inquiry with the cynical reply, ‘ People that ask liai-il 

* questions must expect hard answers.’* 

* Tracts for tiie Times, No. 90, p. 58. 
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The permission, however, of those whose boundcn duty it is 
not merely to bniHc people — like grown-up children — with 
‘ himl answers,’ but to ex]>lain those answers, is not likely in 
tbcs(‘ days to be asked before proc‘ee<ling to inquire more chiscly 
what it is jireeisely that these words mean. And as for the 
inquiry what this wonl ^inspiration ’ means, — it is one uhich 
the I’higli^h clergy, above all other men, as persema who have 
solemnly undertaken before G<k 1 and man * to banish and drive 
‘ awny. with all faithful diligence, all crronwiis and strange 
‘ dortriiios contrary to Gtarsword,'* are in honour and con- 
science bound to undertake. 

Is it, then, ‘contrary to Gcals word’ to seek for phyJsical 
•icience there, or is it not? Is it * contrary to God’s word ’to 
iuqiort into it a theory of liistnric-d iiifallihility, or is it not? 
Is the notion — which some peopi* to hold for iiicoii- 

testablef — that all arguments art hominnn and other forms of 

* iiccoininodatioii* nnisT be denied to a divine teacher, an ‘ er- 

• roiUMUi.'* and strange doctrine,’ or not? Those questions must 
be answered at the very threshold of those Diblicnl studio to 
wliicli the clergy hy solemn vow. and the laity ‘by the dorp 
interest of th*» subject, arc now alike invited. M. Guizot gives 
the following reply : — 

‘Nu one whose mind is free from prejudice can road tlic Sacred 
Hooks in their original languages, whether Hebrew or Greek, wilhool 
otn-n uieeting nmid their sublime beauties not merely with faults of 
Mylo. but even f/rainj^ni \ — with violations of those natural and 
loirical ru1(*s of language, that belong to all language^ alike. Must 
^\i‘ say, I lion, that tlicse faults arc derived from itie sanu^ source as 
i!>e doctrines with which they are minglcHl, and that the former are^ 
no le.S'* than the latter, divinely inspired? Yet this is the position 
iii.'inliiiiK'd by certain pifius and learned men. ... In such an 
}> --erf ion I can only see a lamentable coiifunion of thougiit, whereby 
f.lii* meaning and object of tlie Inspiration of the Script ures is pro- 
f(>undiyniisuiKlerstuO(), and their authorilygravciy compromised. God 
has not vriNed do tMs roiralculous way to teach men grammar, — ^nor 
yi't geology, astronomy, geography, clinmology. It is on their rela- 
lioiis to the Creator, on their dutie^ towards Him and each other, 
and oil the rule of their faith and practice, that He has vouchsafed 
them a divine illumination. It is on Beligion and Morality, aud on 
tiw-r' ahjDi:, that the Inspiration of the Scriptures has any bearing.* 
iP. 154.) 

This re])Iy has, indeed, often been given before ; as, for in- 
stance, not only in ‘ Essays and Reviews ’ — ‘ It could not have 


* OrdinatioTi Service. 

t Pusev, ‘ Sermon on Everlasting Punishmeut,’ p. 25 
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* been the object of a Divine revelation to instruct men in 

* Physical Science ’ (j). 250 }~but also in ^ Aids Uy Faith,’ which 
was written in i*o)*ly to them — ' It is a question on which we 
‘ may safely agree to differ, whether or not eyery word, not 

* only doctrinal, but also historical or scientific, must be in- 
^ fallibly correct and true.’ (Bishop Bro^^'nc, ]). 317.) Xay, 
it is given by iinplioatioii (as M. Guizdt justly remarks) in 
that very pas^^ag*^ of Scrijiture which is most often quoted in 
sujiport of ilii. o]»iK)site view: ‘.All Scripture is given by 
‘ inspiration of* G(k 1 ; and is profitable - for what ? — ^ for doc- 
‘ trine, for reproof, for correction, for iiistruc'tion in rightc- 
‘ oii&iiess ’ (2 Tim. iii. 16) : — not for instruction in science and 
history. 

But to nil this an ohjeetlon is raiacd: and it is one w'hich 
appears to us of hufficieiit weight to deserve a more careful 
reply than M. Gui/ot has gi\eii t<i it. 

* If, oil the one Itiiiid (it is urged) you admit the inspiration of 
the sacred books ; yet, on tlie oilier, allow that this inspiration is 
not eiitin* and absolute, — who i:» to make the Selection between the 
two? Who shall draw the line where inspiration stops? Who is 
to say what texts, what passages, are inspired, and ivhat are not in- 
.•^pired ? To divide in this way the sacred books, is to rub them of 
their superhuman character; it is to destroy their authority, by 
abandoning them to all the uiieertainties, oil the di>putes, of men. 
An inspirutiuii that is complete and constant can alone command our 
Faith. ^ * * 

‘Yes, — suck is the cvcrla^tingly repeated demand of human weak- 
ness! Created intelligent and free, inan*\Yould fain use to the 
utnicst his iiiteiligeiicc and liberty ; and yet at the same lime, feeling 
his weaknt'Sd and insullicicncy, he invokes a guide, a support — and 
that support he hopes for must needs be, forsooth, immoveable and 
wfallihle, lie seeks some fixed to which ho may attach him- 
self with an* absolute and permanent security.’ (P. 157.) 

The allegation is, no doubt, pcrlcc.tly true; but it lianlly 
a])pc:iTS to us to answer the objection. IVIankind assuredly do 
for ever cry aloud to Hcav'en for some * infallible ' guidance. 
What tlicy crave for is something definite and tangible — some 
oracle, sonic pope, some jiricst, — to which they may run 
for help under every conceivable doubt or difiliculty. And 
when from oraele, [) 0 ])c, and priest they are successively warned 
off, and directed to a Jittok as the infallible thing they seek, they 
have surely a jicrfect right to ask, aud to expect a clear answer 
to the question, whether tlic book is infallible wholly or in }>art, 
and if in jiart — in wlii(;h jiart.* It seems to us pcriWly impos- 
sible to arrh c at any solution of these and a hundred other 


* Cf. Abp. Longley’s Pastoral, p. 6 ; and Abp. Thomson’s, p. 10. 
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s<i lon^ as the and mechanical notion is main- 
tained, that Inspiration is in any way — wholly or in part — 
equivalent to Infallibility. We do not believe that there is 
any sueli tiling to be lioped for as absolute infallibility in this 
world. Indeed, it is not^casy to see how such a thing would 
be compatible with that moral pnibation in accepting or re- 
jecting the truth, which cxjierieucc indicates to be our lot on 
earth, and which the Bible itself distinctly teaches. ‘ lleligion 

* ])resiipposes in all those wlui will embrace it a certain degree 
‘ of integrity and honesty, which it was intendcd'to try whether 

* men have or not ; and to cxcixdse, in such as have it, in order 

* to its iiii])roveinent.'* * if any man will do His will, he shall 

* know of the doctrine, whether it be of Gml.’ (John vii. 17.) 
And this rejection of an absolute infallibility need not in the 
slightest degree interfere with an ahiiost unlimited reverence for 
Scripture, as the Church *s lesson-book and standard of appeal. 

‘ The fatal error (»f the Boinish Chnndi,’ as Coleridge long ag»» 
]Miinted out, ‘ did not consist in contending f(»r a pravtica! in- 
' fallibility of Council or l^ope, but in laying claim to an uhs^t^ 
‘ lute innitiiiiity from crn»r, and consecpiently fer the unrepeal- 
‘ ability of their dcGniions.'t Ami so the cajiital error of 
Ih'otestant flicjdogy has not been its pravtieal reverence for 
Scripture in making it the final .standanl of appeal, but its theu- 
ntival exaggerations about the degree and method of its 
infallibility. 

From these exaggerations, however, the syiin»olical books of 
the Church of England are singularly free. So far is she 
from being entangled in the extravagant dogmatic statements 
]»ut forth by <)ther Protestant lM)dies on this subject, that her 
Articles arc positively free from all dogmatism whatever, about 
eitlier the nature or extent of Bible Inspiration. AN' bile the 
S^^iss Confession states the Bible to be ‘itself the *triio AVord 
‘ of God;’ the Belgic‘thc naked truth of God;’ the French 

* the summary of all truth;’ the Augsburg ‘ the pure AVortl of 

* God tlie Declaration at Tliurii, ‘ the infallible and ])crfocl 

* nde:’ and the Swiss Consensus, ‘a code inspired, not only in 
‘ its ( Hebrew) consonants, but even in its vowel jmints ; and not 
‘ only in its matter, but even in its words;’— in striking ciui- 
tia>t to all this, the English Articles, written at the same time, 
and ainid an atinosjdicre redolent of such language as ‘ the most 
‘ certain and infallible words of God,’{ ‘ tlie most certain and in- 


* Bp. Butler, Analogy, Part ii. chap. viii. 
t Notes cm English Divines, vol. i. p. 17. 
t Institution of a Christian Man, A.u. 1537. 
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‘ fallible truths c»f God’s Wc^rd,’* have iic»t a syllabic about any 
such tlicorlos. They simply lay down the practical rule in which 
all Protestants (alMig with Ircnams, Athanasius, Augustine, and 
the whole iiiieurrii])tcd Church of East and West,) agree, that 
‘ Holy Scripture contaiuctli all things necessary to salvation: 
‘ so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 

* thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should be 

‘ believed as an Article of Faith, or be thought requisite or 
‘ necessary t<i rj^lvatioii.’ f * 

It will be reiiiemb<‘re<i, that it was on this absolutely un- 
assailable ground that the Privy C'oiincil based their late 
•hidgineiit, in* the eases of Dr. Williams and ^Ir. Wilson. 
Anil thus far, at least, their tludgnicnt is huiiportcd by the 
opinion of the highest ecclesiastical authorities of the realm. 
It was there stated that ‘the framers of the Articles have 

* not used the word “inspiration,” as ajqdied to the Holy 
‘ Scriptures ; nor have they laid down anything as to the extent, 
‘ nature, or limits of that operation of the IJoly Sjnrit." Ami 
in*alniost jireeisely similar language, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury writes, ‘J was in nowise called upon to attempt any de- 
‘ tiiiitionof liis))iration, seeing that the Church Kad^iiot thought 
‘ fit to jirescril)c one’ (Pastoral, p. 2). The Archbishop of 
York, ‘ The C'hurch has laid down no theory f»f Inspiration’ 
(Past., p. 1(»). IMshop Thirlwall, * (Jur Church has pronounced 
‘ no deeision, has laid down no deffiiitioiit 011 this subject.’ 
(Kcply to Dr. \\*illlains, p. 84.) ifishoji Browne, ‘It seems 
‘ pretty w'ell agreed among thoughtful men at j»resciit. that 
‘ definite theories of Inspimtioii arc doubtful and dangerous ’ 
(Aids to Faith, ]>. :h)2); and Dean Miluian, ‘ All the questions 
‘ which are now so widely agitating the general mind eoneerning 

* the origin,^ authorship, authenticity, integrity, and inspiration 

* of the Scriptures, are not wdtliin the purview of the Thirty-nine 
‘ Articles. Many o])inions tin these subjects may be erroneoiis. 
‘ . . . 1 cannot find any express, or indeed fairly, inferred 

* condemnation of them in the Artielcs." (Speech, printed in 
‘ Fraser’s iMugaziiic,’ March 1865.) 

Blit wo may go further ct cn tlian this. A certain sclmol at 
the ]ircsent day, who ajipear to have set their hearts upon 
adding, by fair means or foul, a fortieth article } to our prc’^ent 

* Necessary Doctrine, &c., A.n. 1543. 
t Article VI. on Holy Scripture. 

X Tiiis intention is at last distinctly avowed in a most mischievous 
report, pFesented by the cliairinaii (Archd. Denison) of a committee 
of Gravamina to Convocation, on Feb. 17, 1865. (Sec ‘ Guardian ’ 
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odd blit perfectlj sufficient numbr^r, are very fond of appcal- 
ii]<; to tlie fJnd^ineiit of the t Universal Church uimn this point 
— viz., the identity of Inspiration ' with JrifalJibility. They 
lini'o been clifillen^ed over and over af^ain to point out where, 
exce})t ill their own Iinn^nation, that «Iud^ent is to be found 
recorded, iiut the. challenge is made in vain.* No answer, 
it iippi'ars, can be given. Now, wc ask these men, as be- 
lievers in the Divine siiperiiitondcnce and govcnimcnt of the 
('Jiiirch, why it sliould not be held true tfinf it vas under 
evpress Providential ffuidanre that the Catholic Churchy from 
the hei/inninff, dUl NOT wahe ant/ formal decision on this 
subject f Why are we to be ])cr|)etuul1y taught that the 
Chiircli’s dogmatic action has over been under the special 
guidance of her Divine Head, and yet in the same breath told 
that where, on an ini]K>rtaDt siibn-**!, she has been restrained 
from dogmatic statement, that restraint a mere nnfiirtunate 
accident, which is now to be rodre^-cd by a ^oteof the English 
('nii\i>catiou ? That restraint, that sileii<-e, is indeed most re- 
markable. The air was for ages full ol* the eleiiK-uts tor 
decisions, that "'*>wld have thrown tlic minds 'of thoughtful 
church men .into agonising disquietude. The fs*M.*alIed; Fa- 
thers of the Chun'h uii<loubtedly held views of Inspiration 
that low educated men now can hold. For they ibllowed 
iiiqirie.itly the ojiiiiioiis^^of the dews about the Old 'fe^ta- 
inciit — o]iiniuiis wnicb, b(;guiiiiii<^ with the mitii.nal reverence 
fell after the Captiivity for tlieir ancient Siicrcd liecords, 
gr.idually grew in erxtravagaiice : till in the niuih century after 
Christ the very C'hahlec Paraphrase was held sacred into the 
bargain, and was devoutly read in the sYiiagngucs, vvvn wli(»re 
tliat language had become t(»tally uiikiiow'ii.* Augustine, 
the undisputed master «»f all siilisequenl Western 'J'beidogy, 
thought (with the rest of coiitenqiorary Cliristcn<lom) that 
‘ Clirist, as the Head, dictat<>d v\hat the A|>n 3 tles, as the hands, 

* wrote :«t and that the very mistakes and disci'epaiieies of 
tlic Evangelists were purposely iiisertetl liy the Holy Spirit, 

‘ di/idiiig to eat'h man severally as He will,’ (1 Cor. xii. 11.)} 

( b'igen, the great critic and commentator of the Anteiiieenc 


of March l.^t, iSupplemeiit.) And in a ('harge which we have seen 
by the lAibhop of Ontario, it is argued that nothing Bhurt of two 
^hbtioiial articles on Inspiration and Eternal Punishment, passed in 
oyiunl by tlio Angliciui Churcli, can save us from heresy and 
belli •'Til. 

* Zunz, Gottesd. Vortriige, p. 9. 
t Oe Consensu Evangg., i. 3o. 

21 . 
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peinml, speaks of the Aj) 0 stlcs’ writings as 'divinely dictated.’* 
Tertullian, Cypriaji’s ' master/ and the founder of Latin Theo- 
logy, thought that* * the Apostles knew all , things : ’ t and 
1rcna*iis^ of Eastern birth and Westom settlement, says that 

* the Apostles had perfect knowledge/ and tliat the Scrijrtures 
were dictated by the Word of CKkI.} In. fact, we might go 
through all the Fathers in succession, and in every one find 
some Btatcmenr oi- some indication^ that they believed without 
any doubt in the positive dictatiim of the llible by the Holy 
(Ihost — nay, that even the manner of this dictation was a ques- 
tion not foreigp to their thoughts; being compared soinctiincs 
tci a harp stnick by a plectrum, sometimes to a flute breathed 
tJirough by a ]daycr, sometimes to a distinct suggestion to 
the memory, sometimes to * a shar]^Ksning of the powers of 

• intuition and a brightening of the soul by contact (so to 
‘ speak) with the Holy Ghost." § And yet in spite of all ibis, 
and ill spite of many heresies that might seem to demand cor- 
rect inn, remark the surprising circiinistaiuxv that no dogmatic 
deiiiiition <d' Jbblical Inspiration c\er took place, siieli might 
fatally have ha^iijiered the Church of the niucte/'ntli century 
in fulfilling her appointed task of throwing the full light of the 
sciences she has won with the sweat of her brow upon this 
precious heirhHUii of the ages — the Bible. 

But ]>erha])s it may be thought there. was tjo occasion for any 
siieli (leflnitioii, if all s]iokc exactly tlic same language about 
the Bible, and no one ever dreamed of using such expressions 
a." now-a-days are siqiposed to cry 'aloud ^o Ileaven for the 
jK(»verest censures of the Church. What would our modern 
Bil)lit)la1(‘rssay, then, to such 'free handling ’ as the following: 
‘ I’lie Old Testament liUtory contains some things that never 
' happened, and sonic things that never could have happened. 
‘ Ill the Law are some things of no kind of use, aud 

‘ s()in(» things actually impossible. * . . . . -Viid this cha- 

‘ raeter of Serijiturc is plentifully and abundantly impressed 
‘ even ii|M>n the Gospels’!) — the reason being given, that we 
may learn to seek for an ideal sense ' worthy of God’ (which is 
])rccisely similar to tlie language of Strauss) ; and one of the 
instances adduced being our Lord’s Temptation (exactly as in 
' Essays and Reviews ’) ; and the question to be asked iii such 
cases being ‘ what is the tendenry of such and such a narration ? ’ 


* Dc Princ. iv. 13. f Do Priuscr., scot. 22. 

{ Hior., iii. 1.1; and ii. 28. 2. 

S Orijren c. Cebum, vii. p. 334 (Ed. Spencer). 

I Origeii, Princ., iv. 15. 
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(ivhich is exactly the question ofc the Tubingen tendenz-vrttik 
at the present day). Again, Augustine says, * A man that 

* holds nnshakcnly to Faith, Ho^, and 'Charity, no longer 

* needs the ‘Scriptures, lie has used tliem as inacliines for 

* attaining these graces in jierfection, and now no longer needs 

* what is in part (language identical ivith that of Kantab(»ut 
the temporary cnqdoynient of ‘ a sacred volinne for conduct iiig 
‘ the education of <mr race’.')t Jeroiiie,} Tliemlore of Mopsii- 
estia, and other Fathers of the Church, might* easily he shown 
to handle Scripture with the same frccdoin : a freedom which in 
these days would certainly be visite<l by a Kiumiions before the 
Court of Arches, or even by a censure from Juith Houses of 
Convocation. Yet in those days no notice was taken of siicli 
lil>crtics, no bisho]) censured them, no council was templed by 
them to define more accurately wliat Inspiration meant. That 
broad, vague word, universally accepted, was held to cover nil 
deficiencies : and an iindoiibting confessiem that, whatever iiiiglit 
be found in Scripture, the Holy Ghost was the author of it all, 
served to justify a fuller liberty than is now eonccdod even* to 
a patient investigation of the real facts of th(‘ emse which the 
Holy Ghot;t lias by His inspiring presence saii(*tioncd. 

It is, we think, a qucstiiui wtirthy of the most serious alleii- 
tion from all those who arc interested, not in the ultimate ]»rc- 
valencc of any particnl^ set of opinions, but in the prevalence 
of the truth, why it sliouljl be that less liberty of statement and 
inquiry is allmved to|lic nineteenth century than was {lerinitted 
to the third or fmirtli. Why shtmld a broad and shadowy 
notion of Divine aiitliorship, extending even to ineraTcet 
quotations, grammatical solecisms, and ]K>sitivc historical dis« 
crepancies.- -and therefore bristling ^nth every sort «>f ein»r- 
mons difficulty directly it is thoiiglit out into, distinctness, 
— ^liold the Fathers free to say ahnust what they pleasiKl; 
wliilc an equally broad ami far more rational ccmfcssioii of 
a Providential sujicriiitendenec, and of an elevating, spiritual 
]»reseiiee in the churches that produced, and the men who 
wrote, tlicsc precious fragments that we call the Bible, does 
»ot warrant religious men of the jireaent generation in saying 
--■iiot, indeed, ^ what they please’ — but what the pn egress 
of various sciences, and especially of historical science, seems, 
as by a Divine voice, to iiiqsise ujion them to say ? For is it 
not the especial boast of Christianity that its basis is not a 

* De Doctr., i. 39. 

t Quoted in Guiaot, p. 165. 

f Tljcory of Religion, p. IBO (Semple’s transl.). 
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theory hi;t a fact, aii<l that accordingly its sacred books do 
not ibriii a system of theology, but are simply hondjide his- 
torical and literary remains ; histories that grew up for a special 
purpose, laws formed for real uses, jirophecies uttered for a 
practical end, letters written for a ])ersonalr and temporary 
object? And if this be the case, and^all these bond fide docu- 
ments cluster round one great Fact — the central fact of the 
world’s history — how can fliis fact receive* its due elucidation 
and its fitting homage, except through tlic earnest prosecution 
of the historic uj sciences? ‘The* truth that the Christian 
‘ religion is a history, and that only as a historical fact, and by 
‘ ihc light of its fifteen centuries of progress, can it be properly 
^ understood aifd appreciated, began now to make itself felt; 

* and thcreu|)on ensued a transfiguration and regeneration of 

* the whole subject of Theology, which could only be completed 

* in the course of maiiy succeeding centuries, and is even now 
‘ far from its aceomplishment.’* 

Aeem'dingly, the question now at issue is a question of first 
])riiiei]iles. It is a question of method ; whether deductive or 
iiidiietivc priiKMples shall henceforth prevail ; and whether there 
is ro(»m withip the church for a historical^ as well as for a 
traditional and a pictistic^ Schrad of TheologV. For let it 
lint be lost sight of; it is not the acceptance of fhis or that 
ihrnrv aliout the Bible, which is now the point of conflict, 
'rin* conflict is for freedom to prosecute inquiry, not for any 
rcsidt> which arc sup])osed as yet t<» hhve bCen attained. The 
iil>hoaval is, to resist the deaclly stifling jiressurc of traditions 
aoouinulated by the past, and reverse the poets cry — 

* The living do not rule this world : Ah no. 

It is the dead, the dead.’ * 

'fhe ferment is, to give the real life of the modern world room 
to work aiul expand, lost it Ijiirst the worn-out bottles of a 
>chohislic theology into fragments. The struggle is, to main- 
tain against a very small but energetic minority of learned 
men, — wh«ise mission it seems to be ^ to confnmt, encounter, and 

* beat back everywhere the s]»irit of the age,’ j and who have 
not scrupled to invite the alliance of a bigoted and unlearned 
.iiol>-'-tbat mental freedom which the very presence of a Divine 
Revelation of itself so much endangers ; yet which is a vital 
necessity to man, which ancient thinkers found in the (now 

* Dr. Diillingcr, Speech at the Munich Congress, 1863. (Ver- 
Imndlungeii, p. 33.) 

t Jean Ingelow’s Pocras, p. 22. 
t Dr. Newman, * Lectures on Angl. Difficulties,’ p. 12. 
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universally abandoned) system *of allegorical iiiterjtrotatioii, 
and 'wliieli thr true and loyal ])«'istor of souls, so far from dariu;^ 
to quciieh and disallow, will surely find means to cherisli, as 
health and soniidiioss in men s minds and tiic only rcsisoiiablc 
hope oi' a veraejous theology, and an undivided Church in the 
ooming goncralion. 

To I Ik* jiidgincnt of that generation, — and not to that judg- 
ment alone, — the If-adiiig ('hurelimeu <if the present day will 
ha^ 0 to answer, if they shall have succeeded by a ]>cttY harassing 
system of eensnres and proiv>cutions, iiotmendy in blasting their 
own character for statesmanlike breadth anif genel■o^ity, but 
(what is far ■woi*se) in stunting tbe grow'th and narrowing tlie 
niind'^ of the pvrsomp ecclvnia* Avho are to follow them. Tlie 
Church of England is now on its trial, if e\c;r auy Church wa'«. 
The day of its visitation has come; and like all siieh da,^^, it i.- 
a day of sifting, a icparcr, W’hereln the thoughts of many licart'^ 
shall he rewaled. The form which this visitation ])resent.s i>, 
not now whether the Church shall embrace a •Icwi^li or a 
Catholic ^le>HaIi ; not now whether she shall siiceuinb to the 
hrnt(' force, and fliakc n»oni for the pagan .*schemes of a Dioeh*- 
tian : iioliiou whether she shallshrivelintoa]»pritaul)onatisin; 
not now A\1u‘<hcr >lie shall expand into a courtly scini-jnigan 
Ariuni.<^m :* not now whether she shall risk a Pajisil dcspoti>iii 
in order to .'nhdiie barbarian Europe; not now w'hethcr slii* 
«hall risk unity f(»r a time at the righteous call t»f Truth, and 
ScieiK’C. and licftniiatini ; — but, whether she shall prefer her 
own theories to God's h'lith ; whether sho shall bug to her 
ho^om the liible a.^ site had always fancied it to lie, iii>tead ol' 
acce]»tmg the Hihlr* as it really and actually is. And in this are 
iin (lived questions for her — and. indeed, for the world- - of vast 
and far-reaching consetiueneo. A Chiireh which substitutes her 
own fancies about the Bible for the reality, is in possession of 
a false Bible : she has ^ made the Word of God of none effect 
* through her traditions and her clergy have refused to ‘ hnnisli 
‘ and drive away erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to 
^ God’s W ord,’ * though they ha<l vowed to do so. But a Churcli 
wliosc Bible is falsified, and whose clci^y are unfaithful to 
their vow's, no power of Queen, or Parliament, or Convoca- 
tion can possibly make to stand. Every day, as inquiry ad- 
vimces among the laity, the breach must needs become wider 
between them and tljc clergy : and it will be a breach bctw'ecn 
everything that is honest, manly, and intelligent on the one 
side, and everything that is servile, artificial, and traditional 


* Ordination Service for Priests. 
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on tlic f»thcr. But the raifks t>f such a cler^^y as that, in a 
country Jikc Enjnrland, can never be kejit suf>]»lle(i ^\'ith frofth 
recruits of siifRcicnt mental eiiorjify to do her work. Such 
a Cliurch must -die of ipanition, and her enemies will arii^e 
anil divide the spoil. The fruitful study. of, a sound and 
healthy theology 'will ])aKS into other hands, who will IVeely 
brinjr to bear upon it all the resoui’ces of the modem indin*tive 
method and all the vast moral ]M>wer of a 'thoroug:hly veracious 
tiunper. And n chapter of history will have to be written — 
the inf»st meliLiicholy ])aj;rG In all tjie ^hwious annals of Eng- 
land — dcseribih^ how that Church which once bade fair to 
cement afre.'»li by re-awakeneil spiritual forces tlie pfoodly fabric 
t»f an rmperhtl state, coUa]>sed at last by iinfaitlifulness ti» her 
own jiriticijdes ; w'a** seduced by the whispers of a false expe- 
diency from her f»ld heart's di'votion to a (jod of truth ; and just 
at a moment when her KtcTliii(:i; qualities were attrsvetinor the 
W'(»rld's attention. — when her jjeiieroiis loyalty to the jiast was 
appealinpf viviilly toarreiieration sick of revolutions, — when her 
free use of art and tearless cheerful jrras]» of this world's gifts 
sMid this life's powers were just bi'giiiiiiiig td exert an iiitlucnee 
ii]K»n the grpal industrial masses disgusted with a sour and 
petty sectarianism, — jind when, pre'ienting aloni$ in Europe the 
iiol’.le spectacle of a Church in full harmony ^wKh the state, 
of a clergy penetrating by family relationships into the very 
texture of society, and of a Theology living enough to believe 
yet strong enough to iiKpiIre, she Wi» in ilic fair \vay to fiiltil 
the propliei’y * wliieli even her bitltM'cst enemies Iwid made for 
Iter, and to ibrin a iiindeiis fir the re-iiifion of ('hristendoin. — 
how at that iiiomcjit .'-he fell, and left all* her great lioj)es uii- 
fiillillod and her great task undone. So have we seen a stately 
sliip, liiden with goodly merchandise, manned by strong arms 
and willing hearts, and even now emerging from tlic narrow 
seas n]K)n 'her outward voyage, wrecked and stranded in an 
lioiir by the misjudgnicnt of some iiiickilful pilot, missing the 
right moment for some change of tack, and converted, by the 
folly of her helmsmen, from a Imng and trium])haift embodi- 
ment of beauty, iwwcr, and movement, into a helpless broken 
hulk, upon whidi the winds and waves stayed not to wreak 
their fury. 

That no such fate, however, is in store for the Church of 
England, we entertain the fullest and most unshaken conti- 
dcncc. In the first ]>lacc, there arc many indications that the 
influence of those, who have more tiian once so signally misled 


* De Maistre, ‘ Considerations sur la France/ chap. ii. 
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her, is now ine\itably on tin* w'nno. In the next place, if 
timidity, if nishnoss, if intolerance have found a voice and 
rushed\as was very natural for Mieni to do) into overhasty 
anathemas, the voice of reason, of strong and therefore tranquil 
faith, and of determination to huy the ]>earl of tnith whatever 
it may cost, has not (be ijb well rcnieinbcred) yet been heard. 
Dr. Manning, not long ago, shuddered to record his * un- 
^ changing conviction tliat Dr. Coleiiso represents the religion 
^ of the majority of English laymen.’ ^ Making allowance for 
the exaggerations of a renegade and an Ultramontane, we may 
]»erhaps reduce this statement to the prognostication that when- 
ever the proper time shall come, and all the knotty debates on 
]irccedent and order that amuse and agitate Coil vocation shall 
be set at rest, — then the mighty voice of the now quiescent 
English Church (in tlic full extent claimed fur it by the Bishop 
of St. David’s t) shall be heard above the babbling din, — then 
it w’ill be known on which side the great mass of English 
churchmen were really stimding, and whether the ]>oHcy fuir- 
sued by the present leaders was a jKiIicy suited to their sense 
of Bight and Truth or not. If we are not mistaken, the prin- 
ciples upon which Theology will in the futiure J)c conducted 
are, not the princi]ilcs of Dr. Piisey or Professor Manscl or 
Dr. AVordsw^orth, but the principles «)f Profess«>r Jowett and 
Dean Stanley, of Dr. Dblliiiger and M. Guizot, — and of a 
greater far than any of these, who thus draws to a close tiic 
noblest of his works : — seems, then, that insiii has a con- 
^ sanguinity with God ; aiid since GihI knowCtli all things, and 
‘ nothing even of thp'supcivensual world is hidden from Him, 

^ .'^iirely even the rational mind may grow from less to more, 

* from the visible to the invisible, and come at last to a more 
' jicrfect kiiul of kni»\vlcdge.’} And again, if we do not utterly 
misread the signs of the times, the Policy that will ere long 
receive the sanction of tlie English Church is not the policy 
of an insincere Evaiigelico-Traetariaii Alliance, nor the |M)licy 
of employing mean and vexatious ]icrseGutinns ))roductive of 
immeasurable scandals, without even the paltry merit of suc- 
cess,— but that pcdicy, wliicli has alw'ays been supported in this 
flotirnal, — w'hich has now*, after mature consideration, been 
f<»rinally recommended to the State by the recent admirable 
Ke]>ort of the Committee on CJcsrical Siibscrijitiou, and which 
has lately found its spokesmen in some of the ablest iireiates on 
the bench : — 

* The Crown in Council on Essays and Reviews, p. 20. 

t Sproch in C6ii vocation, Feb. 17, 1865. 

} Origen, Dc Principiis, iv. 37. 
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* It is not (writes Archbishop Thomson) to be thought that our 

teachers have up to this time 'b^n. kept straight bj the fear of a 
tribunal which in fiut we have never used. If one of us should bo 
tempted to err from*thc Faith, more powerful than such a fear will 
be the eomiNoiiP xenge of his people^ who, with !lie Bible in their 
hands and the IVuyerbook that recognishs the Bible, will refuse to 
be led off from its plain statements ; more powerful will be the voice 
of his own conscieuccj that tells him what he has freelj undertaken 
tr> teach, and how far he may depart from it without ceasing to be 
a teacher in a Church that is founded on the Bible. The Church 
of Knglaiid knoWs little nf courts and prosecutions, and her stability 
and soundness in the Faith rest upon a different and a far surer 
guarantee.’ * , 

* 1 deprecate (says Bisliop Jcune) any indirect mode of laying 
down doctrine by any tribunal whatsoever. I do not, however, 
think that the Church of England depends much upon any tribunal. 
7/ is a Church of confidence on the one side and of honour on the 
other. To this we have, chiefly trusted in the past, and to it 1 think 
we may in the main trust for many years to curne. I hope, therefore, 
we shall see few of these disastraus trials.’ f 

a 

Til tliis hn]>c ivo are sure that every loyal sou of the Church 
of England lauM heartily concur. No less tliaii 1,400 years 
u<ro. Augustine laid (hnvn the same broad priucijilc: ^melius 
‘ c^t diihiturc d(? rcluis oceultis, ([iidin Utiffare'&Q incertis.’ } 
And although every candid C'him^hniaii mlist fully allow, and 
doc'ply sympathise with, the ])racticaj difficulties of prelates, 
whose very (tfficc gompcls tliojii to exercise an anxious w'atch- 
fulness over doctrine. — still, it must ne\er be forgotten that 
this same liigh office demands from tlicirf generalship rather 
than j>etly ta(*.ties, and a ccrt;iin healthfulness of conscience, far 
removed from morbid scniples or womanish fears. The Bishop 
of Salisbury Inniself allows that the urgent need of the Churoli 
is ‘ that iiitcdlectnal or scientific exhibition of Divine truth, of 

* which it is really capnb]c.*§ And even the Bishoj) of Cape- 
town confesses that the results of Dr. C^olens<»’s writings have 
actually b^eii, ‘ that they who arc best able and most nlisposed 

* to form uii ini])artial conclusiou on the matter, tell us that, so 
^ far from being shaken in their convictions . . . discussion and 
’ controversy have dec])cned and strengthened their eonvic- 
‘ tions.’ II With regard therefore to the ])racticiil question 
now more immediately under debate, wc echo the following 

* Pastoral, 1864, p. 16. 

t Speech in Couvocalion, Feb. 17, 1865. 1 ,0a Genesis viii. 5. 

§ Charge, 1864^ p.24. || Charge, 1865. 
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wise and inodcM-ute which well becomes tin* staiccf- 

maiilike their episco^tal \hroiic : — 

• The Cliiircli of Kurland i> the "I'biit defence of pun* Christi- 

anity. 'Ju it*i.s committed the moet important post in the whole 
world, ill niaintaiiiiug the ^jneient faith and yet meeting the ever- 
varying want-* of man’s growing intelligence. Lei us tru.*.! that, 
whatever changes are' introduced into its polity, nothing may ever 
be dune to make it more dependent on the temporary agitations of 
Theological parties.’* , 

* Patience i> the proper temjicr for an age like otir own, which i^ 
in many ways an age of transition. TJie clLcuveries of Galileo 
-eenied more alarming to his con temporaries than anv discoveries it: 
geology or slaiisiics can sc*cin to us. We see no dilTieiihy in (jlalilci.’^ 
discoveries now. Such things, then, are probably the proper trial' 
of our faith. Sober views, patience, prayer, a life of godliness, and 
a guo'l conscience will (no doubt) kt* 4 «p us from making sliipwreek 
of faith. Whar now seeni>« like a ^hadow may be only tlie pro* t 
that there is a liglit behind it. And even if at tiiiie> there .'.liouhi 
coinc bliadows ^e<*nuiig like deep night, we may ho])e that the daw n 
of the morning birt the nearer.' t 


Alii. X. — 1. Report of the (\tmmi»»ionerit appohitvd to iof/oin 
ittio the IVorhiup of the Lair rehitinif to Letters Patent fu 
Jjirentious, to both llou:^e]S of Pnrliuiueut l>\ 

(.Nmiiuaiid of Her lSti5. ) * 

‘2. Rapports des JMeVib res de fa Sertioo Frant^aise sitr tKiisemhi*' 
de t Kxjwsitifm, Public.'^ sous la Directicni dc M. Miuili. 
ClIKVALJKU. 1862 . 

gricTance of monopolies had gone mi eontiniialiy in- 
* creasing ; -carco any article was exempt from flic.ie ojijn-e.— 
‘ sive palciits. When the list of them was read o\er in tin 
‘ IIoAi.^c. a iiuMiibcr exclaimed, Is not bread among the niiui- 
‘ lier?" "^he Ilmise seemed amazed. “ Xay,” said he', “ if n«) re- 
* “ niedy is found for these, bread will be there before the next 
‘ Parliament.” Every tongue seemed now uiilooseil ; each 
' ah if elmllon!^ly descanting on tlie injuries of the place he re- 
‘ ]ire«ent(j<l.’ So Ilallam describes the indignation of Britisl 
senators, two centuries and a half ago, at the extent 1« 
■which the ordinary business of trade and manufaeture had 
])asscd imdor the dominion of individual nionojsdists Inddiiig 

1 ^'*^**’ * Collection of JudgmenU,’ Stc., Preface, sub fin. 

t lip. Browne, ‘Aids to Faith,’ p. 321. 
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letters ] latent from the Crown. But if the list of such mono- 
jMilies were now read over in the Hon.'^c, it w'ould be found that 
the case of whicdi the mere iui affiliation once [inivokcd such wrath 
ill I'arliaiiienl has been realised, — bread is aincftifr their number, 
and a man shall hardly mix. Hour aud^nvater and bake them intii 
bread in any manner which has not been granted by the CVown 
to the exclusive use of some ]>atentec. Breail, of course, is 
but an e\ani]}ti'. In 1851, liefore the reduction of the cost of 
|>;iTent>, and when fresh monoiHiXes were granted only by 
limiilreds a year, Mr. Brunei described to the Select Coni- 
mil tee of th(^ House of Lords on Batent Bills the effect of 
th(‘ re.strietioiN u]Hm iin]iroveinenls in manufacture as fol- 
low * A I jiresent 1 dare not take a step in introducing any 

* change in tlie inamifactiire of aiiytliing, because lam pounced 

• down by >oine one who has jiatented something that rcsem- 

* hies it.’ Since 1852 fresh patents have been issued, not by 
hundreds hut h\ thousands : nmre than .*15,000 s]>eci6catioiis 
Iia\e been lodgi'd in the Patent ( >tfiee siinjc that year ; and, 
while the inerea.Miig eoinpetitioii of other eoiiiitries makes it 
iiitire than evtT.neeessarv that every man should be free to 
make any improviMiiont that seieiiee or experience may suggest, 
it li:i' e\en Ixroinc dangcroU'^ to a inanntactnrir to c.oiitimic 
manuraeturiiig by his own milinarv methods. Mr. John Scott 
Uii^*ell stated to the Boyal C'oiniiiission, which has at length 
i.’"-ind il^ report: — ‘ 1 have gone on iif the c*ourse of my bnsi- 

• ne-^-. doing my oVdin:ir\ work, and 1 have found other people 

* taking tint ]>atenth for what I was doing without calling it an 

• iijVi'Utioii, and then prosceiiting me ft»r my own inventions.’ 
Mr. fJohn I’latt, a large niamifacturcr in Oldham, said : — 

'll is [lositively dangoruus for a person engaged in business in a 
largi* way as } am, considering the number of patents that are granted 
.•^o ijidiMTiniinutcly, to carry on business at all. 1 tliink that there 
^earcely a week, certainly nut a inont'li, that passes but what we have 
:i notice of some kind or other of tilings that we have never heard of, 
aiul do not in the least know that wc are infringing upon them, and 
the ditticulty is to get any knowledge ; wc may be now infringing, 
and may have been infringing fur years, and a person may have 
bi‘cn watching us all the time, and when he thinks wo may have 
made a sullicient number, ho may come down upon us.’ 

And Mr. Grove, Q.C., a member of the Commission and 
di^tillguished patent Isnvyer, observed : — 

Mil a large luaiiufacturing concern where there arc many looms 
or many mules employed, the ordinary little iifiprovements which 
probably any skilful workman could adopt from day to day a& lie 
went on, he is now prohibited from making; that is to siiy, lie runs 
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the risk in each of them, however trifling it may be, of in'fringing 
6ome patent.’ * 

Again, on behalf of the Admiralty, the l^ukc of Somerset 
testified: is alnn»st im|M)ssible to move anywhere without 

* being b»]d that we are biterfering with the patent right of 

* some gentleman, at,id the ineonvenienec to tlie dc])artnicnt 

* of course is enormous in the time it takes up/ Admiral 
Kobinson, Coniptndler of the ^iaty, adiitKl: Mt is scarcely 

* |K>8siblc to build a ship, being a combination of w<Mid and 

* in»n — and you always have some of each in a ship — without 
' treacling ii|M)u soniebmly V patent.* The Onlnaiice Select Com- 
mittee likewise reiH>rt that — ‘ It is se4ircely possible to pntjiose 

* a new arrangement of breech-loading or iioav mode of rifling 
^ or new description of projectile which shall avoid known 
' defects and embrace known excel icnees, without finding soine 
‘ of the details anticLjiatcd by jiateiitecs and claimed as jirivate 
‘ property.’ 

It is true that even among some of the heaviest sufferers by 
the multiplicitv of jiatents there is a dis|MiMtion to belie\e that 
ihe>e imsi'hievoiis conscf|ucnces arc remediable )\v alteration^ 
in the adiniipstratioii of the Patent Law*; but it is impossible 
satisfactorily to discuss the remedies whicli have been siiggeslcd 
without examining the fundamental assumptions upmi wliich 
the |Kdicy of niaintaininijr a law of patents, w'ithoiit rcfcrcin'c 
to its special j»ro^isioiis, has been rested by it< most eminent 
sidv«M'ates. 

Paradoxical ns it»inny be. the iidiereiit and incurable ^ ices 
of the Patent Law' are its chief '»fnnigln»Id. It i> of necessity 
so tcclinieal in its priiici|)lcs. full of subtle, contradictory, and 
unjust distinctions, so uiiintelJigible without lalitu'ious study, 
tliat few blit ]>nK*tising patent law'vcrr^ have ever attempted 
to iimstcr it. Even great jKilitical ]>liilosoplu;rs lia\e s]iari*d 
themselves the labour of investigating its real character, 
and trcitfling ‘ the high ]>riori road,’ ha^ e founded their argu- 
ineiits for it not U|Hin its actual and essential principles, but 
upon w'hat they have erroneously iniagined them to be. Ilen- 
tham tcrined tlic chief vice in a system of law * incogiios- 

* cibility,’ but the iiicognoscibility of the Law of Patents, 
which has ruiiietl so many inventors, can alone have secured 
for it ilcntlianrs approval u|)on w'liolly mistaken gnmnds. 
The ]|opularity of the Patent Law' grew* <iiit of various as- 
siiniptioiis wliich are nltugctlier fallacious. It was assiiinc<1 
that fiatents must 'reward inveiitons in projiortion to the uscful- 

• lleport, 1467. 
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noss of-tlioir and tfiat if useless they arc huriiile<>; 

tlijit they arc identical in princijde with eupyri^ht in Iwxik'* ; 
tliiit an inventor has a ri^ht of ]iroperty in his invention; and 
tliat jrreat inventions would not he made unless ale^ral monopoly 
were soeiircMl to the inventor. Tlie first of thefte pro|>ositions 
has been stated hy J>enthnni as foflims:— ‘ An instance of a 

* rowanl peculiarly adapted to the iiatiirci of tlie service is that 

* * if the mono]M>1y whicdi it is the c.iistoni to create in favour of 
‘ inventors. J'roin tlie very nature of the thin" it adapts 
‘ itself with the utmost nicety to Ihe value of the service. If 
‘ confined, ax it oii"lit to be, to the precise point in w'hieh the 

* i>ri"inality (jf the invention cenisistx, it is conferred with the 
Hcast possible waste of expense.’ Mr. Mill also says: * The 

* condemnation of mono|Mi1ies ou"ht imt to extend to patents 
‘ by whitdi the originator of an iinpro\eil jWMjess is allowed to 

* 1*11 joy for an unlimited j>eriod the exclusive ])rivile<ro of iisiii" 

* his improv(*nieiit. The re>\ai*d c-onferrtMl by it depends upon 
^ the invention being found useful, and the greater the iiscful- 

* ness the greater the reward.’ • 

Many proofs will be fbiind in the (HUirsc of this article tliat 
it is a serious error to confound patentees with inventors, and 
to assume that the possession of a patent is, <ir en;p possibly be 
made, tlie proof of first, sole, or real in\ention.* But we must 
fir>t show the fallacy of the assumjition that the profits of a 
iii4ino|M»ly arc in proportion to the Ijpnefit^ which the monopo- 
list confers ujioj) the public. Ti\ sujijiose this invidves not 
only an error in fact as to the class «of patents which are 
iiio^t ])rofitablc, but also an error in political economy ; — 
that of eonfoiitiding the results <if monopoly with those of 
free competition. Where the market is open to every pro- 
ducer, if one man gets a better price than his rivals in trade 
get, it must be because he sells better articles, and he can only 
sell things at a fair pn>fit on their cost of production. But if 
he can exclude all rivals from the market ; if lie can seize the 
0x^1 iisi VC, sale of things essential to production and* improve- 
ment; if he can threaten a whole trade with litigation and 
penalties, his jirice is an exaction from necessity and fear, and 
the amount of his profit dejicnds on the number of |)ersona he 
can injure, the amount of injury he can do to them, and the 
amount of money they have in their ]>nssc8sion. The black- 
inail a freebooter can extort does not depend on his nscfnl- 
ness to the community ; it is ]mid not for a good but to 
escape a greater evil. In like manner, if a man lias a jiowcr of 
shutting out the public, from the use of sonfe natural substance 
«ir force, or some simple but essential {lart of a whole system of 
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raaoliincry or stodc in trade. Ins |irofit depends not oirliis oa\ii 
inpemiity or the j»ro])er ^aliie of tjie tiling lie inono)»olise>. I)iit 
on tlie nm(»iiijt of trade, ])rodii('tion, and invention lie i*;in 
]ni|HH]c or endanger. That siieli is 'the sonree of intieli of tlie 
jirofit arising from ]»atents is ahundanlly proved : — 

^ The majority of witnesses,’ the Commissioners state in this Re- 
port, ‘ (leridedly affirm the cxisteni*c of practical iiiconvoiiioiipe fnmi 
the multiplicity of patents. It is evident that the exi>femM‘of ilic ^ 
monopolies embarrasses tlie trade of a considerable class of pi-rson:., 
artisans, small tradesmen, and* others, who cannot {vffiird to face tin* 
expense of litigation, however weak the ca^e again i-t them miiysocni 
to be; and a still stronger case is made out as to the existcnct; of 
what may be called obstrnctive patents, and rm to the incoiiviMiicnci* 
caused thereby to manufacturers directly, and through them to the 
public. Instances will be found in the evidence of particular niniiii- 
iactures and branche.'s of invention which are so blocked up hy 
patents, that not only are iiiventor< dt'terred from taking tluMii iii) 
with a view to improvement, but the manufacturer in carrying on 
his regular course of trade is Lanipered by owners of wortldej-' 
patents whom it is^ generally more convenient to buy of)' iliau to 
resist. The evil also results in niioilior praeiioe having the sann' ob- 
structive tendency, namely, that of a combination n/nvngst a luinihi r 
of persons to buy up all the patents relating to it, and to pay iln* 
expense of srit'icking snb>e 4 uciu iiiiprovernonts out of a eminnon 
fund. It cannot be doubted that this practice prevniU to a consider- 
able extent. We must also conclude that when the obstnietion is 
not to be got rid of withnu^ the expense and annoyance of Utigation^, 
jn a large majority of cases tjie manufacturer sul)n<its to an cxiietinn 
rather than incur the alternative,* 

While patentii were eoni]iarativoly few, even wealthy and 
powerful eoni]>an!ea frequently submitted to extortions pr<»]ior- 
tionatc to the obstructions and daiigerb they occasioned ; the* 
following evidence of Mr. Bicardo, M.P., before the lioril>' 
Committee in 1851 will show: — 

* Arc you a patentee? — T am.a very large one. 

‘ Are all those patents lienefieial to the public ? — ^No. I am speak- 
ing more* particularly of the company of which I am chairman, the 
Electric Telegraph Company. Many of those patents have been 
bought up simply to avoid litigation ; it is always cheaper to buy a 
bad thing, and have it of one's own, than it is to litigate it. 

‘ As far as the public^irc concerned, the whole of the money which 
you have spent in buying up those patents, and tr^dng them, has 
been thrown away ? — Entirely so. 1 should have considered the 
thing more valuame if we had originally started with no patent 
at all. 

‘ Would not some pf those patents which you have been compelled 
to buy, though useless in themselves, have operated as great obstruc- 
tions to you if you hud not possessed yourself of them? — ^No doubt they 
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■.vouM : ivo froiiorally lof»k mon* io the parties in wliosc IniiiilN tljcy 
Jiro. ilian to the* patents themselves. If we ^find a very strong party 
has a wry had patent^ we buy *thr patent, alUiongh we do not nsc it j 
if, on the eontraryf it is not jikoly to injure us, we leave it.’ 

ihil |MMir iimjiiiiuciinvrs and traders are ^till more at tlic 
oi* a p:itriito(‘, and * instnniioi^s to lianp; lawsuits on,’ a? 
and f»l)stnu*tivo ])sit(iiit< have been dofiiiod, are no^^ 
'■'»ni]iar:itivoIy cheap. Such are llie risks of patent litigation, 
rliat i \cn pci-n. \\lio can aitord to go to law will goiicralK 
'•Iinnk fnnn it,^as Mr. Gro\e. (^.O. has stated iu liis exidence 
That they tin. 

(Mr. Kairhairii.) Uut all those patents of :i frivolous oha- 
I’aei' r »lie a nalunil «l<‘:ith ? — (Mr. Grove.) Not all of them. They 
.diinialcly dii*, but they frequently in their .ihort hfe produce a good 
.l"!il of iiiconvciiiciicc. * 

^ •{li7S‘.) And they crowd the Patent OlBee ? — Ye-; and they nol 

!'i» lely crowd the Patent Glfice. but tlicy inconvenience the iriidc-- 
^'iTson. I have Inid litis ‘sort of tiling hnppcMi t*) mo. A ncr-oii 
-oicc^ to c'oii«ult im* ii|Min -ofne little improvement which he lin* 
iiKdle in tin* uriicles le* coiniiionly sells. lie* says, ** I have* had a 

tlin nt by A or }i, that I am iiifrintring his patent ; what nm 1 to do? 
'• I n n-t eithor \lestroy 20/. or 80/. worth of articles which I have 
*• made, or I inu‘«t eo torilic (‘xpen-e of probably t5007. or (iOO/, to do- 
“ icfiid ji jiati'iit action ” It is |>o>sibly worth the ]).i^eiit(*f’- while to 
.(I to the cxpeu<(‘ t^f an ncticm, but not of tlm pcrMUi who is making 
the arti(•h•^ ; he had belter de^t^oy tbcni.’ 

Nor eonld tlii.s evil he reiiiovt*d l)\‘^any ftica-iire intended to 
-iniplify the pnice.**.- of obtaining a re|HJal of patents:— 

•Wc will iissuine,' says Mr. Grove (1014), patent to he granted, 
and that a twclveiiioiith afterwards some one wisbe:* to itqieal it : 
you might undoubtedly to some extent simplify the present proceed- 
ing of M’/n'fffe/as, and make the formal matter more inexpensive, but 
1 do not M'e how you could simplify the contest. If the patentee' 
was u wealthy man and a large manufacturer, having twenty, thirty, 
or forty patents in his possession, he would struggle to the utmost 
ui maintain his patent, he would retain tlie ablest advocates and the 
ablest scientific witncssse.s, and there would be no chance ofi repealing 
the patent unless the person opposing it hod something like an 
ccp.iniity of purse to go into Ihe field. You never could get the battle 
fought, if one side was wealthy, without the oppoMte party having 
something like equal powers to oppose hiin.^ . . . (1018.) 

The. foregoing evideiioe must lie admitted to be conclugivo 
that irivolous jiatents arc not hannless, and that die lucrative- 
ness of a patent is often |m>|X)rtk>ned tb the [low^er of the 
]iateiitec to obstruent and endanger trade and iiuiwoveinent by 
means of it, rather than to the ingenuity or novelty of the 
intention itself. 
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Wc proceed to examine the notion that ])ateiit rijs:1it is in 
principle identical with coiiyrighti ; hut the difference so per- 
vades tlie nhole subject that we shall more than once have 
(H'easioii to recur to it, when imintinj^ out the injury which 
])atents do n<tt oiily to inventors and maiiiifaeturcrs iii gencrsil, 
but to ]iateiitecs. theinsalves. It is in the first place edear 
that the law of copyright gives the author no monopoly of 
the practical applications (»f his ideas, <»r of the natural 
siihstances, or the mechanical or chciiiicnl forces of which Ik* 
treats. Liebig and Faraday have not appn>ppiated to them- 
selves the (!hcniical bodies and jiroccsscs they have discovered 
and described: Dr. Carj>cnter did not acquire, a ])ropcrty in 
the differential pulley described in his Mechanu'al Philosophy, 
and afterwards# jmtented by* Mr. Weston; Mr. Siniinoiids 
laid no claim to any of the various uses of waste siibstuiiccs 
he pointed out, but patentees have claimed most of them:' 
writers on medicine and surgery do not prevent j»ractitioncr> 
from applying the remedies rec<»iuuiciided in their treatises, 
but it is not um*ommon for an apothi*cary to patent the 
prescription of a diwtor. So far is an author from nppro- 
]iriating by his copyright the material bdirlh's or contri- 
vances he pxplalns, or the practical siiggcstions he makes, 
that he does Ull he can to spread their general use. The 
very appropriation of the use of his disK*overics which the 
author is so far from nuking by the publication of liis btsik, 
a Patent La\i' ena"blcs aigither man, w'ho <iyly reads or hears 
of them, and pcrha]V( little understands, to make. Liebig 
published a work im the application of organic chemistry t(» 
agriculture, and the artificial manures he siiggestcii were im- 
mediately seized by a cn>wd of ]mtentees. Dr. Hofmann dis- 
covered aniline, and his pupil, Mr. Perkin, patented its ])urpie 
"dye. All the coal-tar ctuours have been diseovered and madi* 
known by one set of men, and {latcnted by another set. 
*You cannot,’ said Baron Alderson, in Mr. Ncilsoii’s famous 
I>atent case, * take out yimr patent for a principle. . The prin- 
’* ciple must be mnsidered as having been invented pro hooo 
publico ; that is, as having had anterior e.xisteiiee, before the 
^ IMitent. You take out your patent, not for the principle, hut 
■* for the mode of caiyying it inU> effect.’ The discoverer of 
the prindple, the tnic invenbir, may ask why another man 
should be allowed to deprive him of the use of his own dis- 
covery, and the answer of the Patent Law is that his disciiveiy 
was made pro hono pnhliro ; it has nfi legal existence, and u 
living dog is better than a deail lion. Thus the patentee gets 
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flic author's principle^, but bc^gets a great deal more. ^ You 
^ ciubcMly,’ says Baron Alderaon to the patentee, ' the prin- 
‘ ciplo in the machine, and you ^top all improvements.' '\V]i\ 
may 1 not improre upon, this clumsy application of my own 
jiriiit'iplc, the philosopher asks: ‘Because,^ says the Judge 
{ipsissinus rerZ/w), * you infringe .the principle, which you 
‘ have no right to do.’ Thus the patentee, often by some 
most obvious a])plicatioii$ first acquires* a right of property 
in a ])rinci{iie which he never discovered, and next a right of* 
Tiro])erty in t^etter applications Hif it than he could make. 
These eonscMpiences iiieyitably follow from a Patent Law, and 
are not mere peculiarities of the present law. For as patents 
are for inaiidfaetures, the thing patented cannot be a mere 
principle or idea, and thus the pliilosopher's^ discovery is un- 
patentable. But when the idea or principle has been embodied 
. ill a niaehiiic- that is to say in a specification — the |iatcTitce, 
to have any gotxl of his patent, must be allowed a monopoly 
of equivalent and even better embodiments or applications of 
it : — 

• *(1162.) (Vicc-t'lianccllor Wood.) With respect to patenting a 
inaehiiie. if you only gave the patentee a right to the machine in it< 
entirety just a*« it exists, would that be worth anytliing; would you 
not liave mechanical equivalents iniincdiatelj ? Yes ; and you 
u ould very Mxni have an improvement upon it. I do not think you 
can reduce the patent right to the samo basis as copyright ; if you 
iuuld it would be unobjectionable.’ f • t 

* Patent lawyers have tried to eBtabli|h a distinction between 

* the principle applied* and *tho principle of its application.' The 
funner, says Mr. Webster, is a law of science or a rule of practice ; 
tiic latter is the practice itself. And if it were not for the inevitable 
doctrine that a patent covers equivalents, it might be argued with 
some show of reason that the patent only gives a^ monopoly of one 
p:irticular Application of tbo mechanical or chemical principle ap- 
plied. The Patent Law had originally a justification which it has 
no longer. When no organised body of scientific discoverers existed, 
and it was rarely that a man thought of making any change, the 
msiker of a now machine was generally the inventor of the principle 
applied in it. Moreover, the intent of the statute was that the 
pcM'son, who alone was thought competent to teach the mode of 
working the invention, alone should have apprentices; and hence 
the term of fourteen years. Much of the difficulty of an invention 
really then lay in the nuinnfaeiurf^ or manual dexterity and process. 
8o rude were all tools, so unskilful and inaccurate all workmen, so 
governed by routine all minds, that the instruction and supervision 
of the inventor himself were, not without reason, thought necessary 
to secure to tlio public the true method or the "genuine article. 

f Report of Royal Commission, p. 69. 
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The <loctrinc of equivalents thus arising was appHe<l hy 
Rarun Parke to Mr. Xeilsoii’s ease in the folltmin^ terms, 
whieli, mvtntU innttnidis, arc ajiplieable to all patent erases : — 

*]f t1](* p:itent Vc a good patent, and if the specification is to lx* 
under^loocl in llic sense claimed hy the filaintifT, there is no dfuiht the 
clefeiiilaitr s machine is an lafringenicnt of that patent, because it is 
the vsv o/ air fchich is, heated, — mvrh more benefirifdh/ and a great 
improrruirnt itpon what would be tlie> innoliine eon "t met oil hy look- 
in^^ at the specification alone, — but still it is the application of heated 
air in one or moix? tosacIs between the blowing iipparatiis and the 
furnace, and therefore, though undoubtedly a great inipro\enieiit 
upon what would he the species of machinery con^truen <1 under 
the patent, it appciirs to me that it would he an infrkigeineiit of it.’ 


-\iiother CTiilnent judge, the prt*seiit .Master of the Koli.<, 
giving evidence hofore the LordA* ('oimiiittee, slated the efieet 
of this di^ctrinc in the following ;erins: - • The man wln» eome«K 
‘ firM get.s the patent, even though the invention of the seeoiiil 
•mail nmy be more eomplete: Init leiid-s to many other 
‘ eoiisiderations iiiyihiiig the whole ipie-tion of Patent Law.' 
Some of the eoiisiderations to wliieli it doe*, lead. espeeiiill\ *ii 
regard to the eoinparative justice and jioliey of. a ]r.iteiit law 
aiul a law of eopy right, will appear in a praetieal iiiMaiwe to 
whieliwc shalk refer presently. It will he eonveiiient fir'll to 
give our lay readers a di'seription <»f the nature and e.\tent 
of the monopoly aeciuired by lopi right on the one hand. :iiid 
of the securities on* tin* other hand wliieh aiilhoiv liaie against 
iniioeciitly incurring ]ieiiaAies for piracy and the siijipre^slon 
of their works, or e**eii forfeiture of their own copyright lor 
want of novelty in some of their ideas. • I'lie Act that 

* seeure-^ copyright t<i authors,’ said Lord Mansfield in a ease oi 
alleged piracy, ‘ guards against the ]i5racy of the wonls and 
‘ sentiments, hut it does not prevent writing on ilif same siib- 
‘ ject. There must be such a similitude ns to make it reason- 

* able to suj>po.sc that the one is a transcript of the other, and 

* nothing, more tliaii a transcript.’ In an Auierie^in ease, Mr. 
Justice Story remarked: — 

' 1 think it may be laid down as the clear remit of the authorities 
tliat the true test of piracy or not is to a.sccrtain whctluM' ihc de- 
fendant has in fact used the plan, arrangements, and illustrations of 
the plaintiff; or whether his work is the result of his own labour, 
skill, and use of common sources of knowledge open to idi men, and 
the resemblances arc rather accidental, or arising from the nature of 
the subject.* 


^ \gam,iji a ease. tMinecrning prints, Ijord Ellcnborougli said : 
* If the siniilitudc can be supjMised to have arisen from 
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‘ lU'ciMffit. nr Tiooo«*sarily f rnii/ the nature of the siihjocl, f»r 
‘ jiMM-cIy from reading tlic l[*ttcr-j)ress of the plaintiff’s 
‘ the (Icfviiclant is imt answerable.’ Carry inpr these dieta in 
mind, let iis r(*eall the jfrinrijml features of the patent ra.-e 
*»f Ilolnies c. 'flic Londem and XoiHh AV extern' Railway- A 

patent was granted to a Mr. Ilandcoek for a railway tnrn- 
in"-table : fnrty-one days afterwards, sevenil months 

before Air. llandeoekV speeilieation was enrolled or aeees- 
*'il)le to ihc- p'lbiie, a Afr. Harrison jiatented another turiiin^- 
table whieh turned out to he siiAilar in several parts to tlie 
r>tIior, hut '■iijierior, and with jiarts wlii<*h the other did not 
contain. Years afterwards litiiration luwc between an assignee 
t»f Mr. llarnMOiV superior liirnin^f-lnlile and The London 
and North AVesterii Railway Company, wdio em[iloyed Air. 
IIand«*nek's, The crninsei fi»r the former as driven by tlie 
''earlier ])ateiit t<» contend that the part^ conmum to Initli tallies 
were not claimed by Mr. ITamson. On tlie contrary. a\ hat 
he claimed wa^ a iio\clty in the combination of the. jiarts of 
till* earli(*r turnin_*r-1ahlc Mitli ])arrs whicluit did not <‘on tain, 
ifiit the Cmirt o\ erthn'w this ar«rnnient at «)nee by the reply 
llnit Air. IlarrNon, bein^r totally i^j^norant of the existenee of 
the other niaehine. (Amhl not have intended to piake a new 
and di-tinct invention, and to '*]>eeify accordingK'. * Xobod} 
siiid Sir .1. flcrvi^. ‘can reail Harrison’s speeiiieation 

* without seeing that he did not kno\^- tliat^IIandeoek’s patent 
‘ wa< in existence. Then how wai^ it ]>ossihle, if he did not 
‘ kin»w of it. to pi»int out what was iiqjv and what w'as old?’ 
Ami Air. Jtisliee Mnule adde«I : ‘ Harrisoi? effected an iin])rove- 
‘ nieiit ti])oii Ilaiidcock’s tahle, though lie was not aware of the 
‘ existenee of liandecH'kV patent at the time. If he had knowm 
‘ of llniide<iek's ] intent, he probably would have speeificMl his 
‘ own very ^lifferontly, eoin]iaring it, and excluding much that 
‘ is in it. ’ lie had not that opportunity^ hut his legal position is 

* the some os i f he hod/ 

In this, (‘asc the question Ixsforc the Court was not w'hether 
the second patentee, but more jierfoct and jierhaps earlier 
inventor, was guilty of ]iirating an invention which lie could 
not have knoum of, but only whether his own jiatent ivas 
good. His legal iiosition, how'ever, would have been exactly 
the same had jirocce<linga been taken against him for infring- 
ing the earlier jaitcnt. The law is, that if one of several 
simultaneous inventors is first hy a day iii the Patent Office, 
with a comparatively crude and im|ierfect production, he may 
either altogether siijiprcss the inventions iff all the others, or 
lay them under tribute ; or he may lie by for years, and finally 
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recover claiiiag(v*« from them all fur using or selling riieir own 
better iiiventioiis, in total igiiorauec of his. If one of tlicni 
should ]>lcad ignorance of the patent, the answer is, * You had 
‘ not that oikpurt unity, hut vour legal position is the same as 
* if you had.* 

Xo siifh injustice as this can possibly arise with respect t(» 
literary iinentioiia luider the law of etjpy right. * Two *ir more 
writers may contcnijHwancously chance upon some similar idca^ 
and equivalent expressions; they may even develope the saint* 
fundamental conce]ition, bdt they cannot, without co]iyiiig one 
from the t>ther, pnahice books that arc the same in construct ion 
of law ; and no author iicctl fear that his book will be siip- 
prcsseil and himself mulcted in damages, if it 1 m* found to con- 
tain some similar thoughts to those containeil in a perhap> 
inferior w'ork ]>ubiishcd a few w'i*eks w days sooner. Air. 
Darwin had not to fear an action for ])iracy on the ]Kirt of 
Mr. "Wallace. If copyright and ]iatent right were similar, Mr. 
Darwin, instead of being, as he says in his preface, especially 
urged t<» publish Ips ‘ Origin t»f Species’ because Mr. Wallace 
had ‘ arrived at almost exactly the sam<* general conclusion's,* 
would have been especially urged to do nothing of the kind. 
The author^ ill short, nioiiopulUes nothing but ^\hat avus madt* 
his own by tlm form ho lia*^ gi^’eii to it, which no other mind 
Avould have produ<*ed with ]krecise similarity. The paten tt*e, on 
the c(»ntrarj’, acqiiir<*s a^inono|Mdy of a tiling whi(*h it is in rhi* 
highest degree probahle tijat others have ]»nMbiccd lieforc him, 
or about the same tiling Having the same laws of nature to deal 
with, the same information from lM»oks and scieiititii* disi‘overie>, 
handling the same materials and the same tools, siirroiiiided hy 
the same tVu'ts and analogies, and siipplxing tlie same demand, 
it cannot he otherwise than that many persons shouhl make 
the same inventions and inipro\emcnts. In the .recent ease 
of Simpson n. Holliday, Dr. Xieholson’s patent was taken out 
eight days after Air. Medha^k's for the production of aniline 
red hy precisely the same proee.«*s. Of the 127 )mteiits for the 
manufacture of steel taken out between Alay 1881 and Ma\ 
18G2, ‘ there is only one,’ says the Keixirt of the thirv of the 
International Exhibition,* * w'liich has l>een attended w'ith any 
‘ ftractieal or commercial results, and this is the process pa- 
‘ tented by Mr. Bessemer.* But while Mr. IteHSCincr ha<l a very 
citnfused notion, as his si>ceiiicatioiis show, of the nature of 
the ])roceK<3 of decarburising iron by atmospheric air, ‘ an ex- 
‘ pcriinent,’ says Dr. Pcix^y, ‘ was cundiieted at the Ebbw Vale 

* Clau xxxii.. Rep. p. 1. 
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‘ Inm Works, in which air was bFown through pipes into 
‘ molten pig iron, and hut for a,n accident by which the molten 

* metal escaped frqm the furnace. Bessemer’s patent would have 

* been anticipated;’* and Mr. Smiles, observe^: — 

* Like every other invention, this of ^r. Bcsacmer had long been 
dreamt of, if not actually made. We are informed in Warner’s 

Tour through the Northern Counties of England,” published at Bath 
in 1801, that u Mr. Reed, of Whitehaven, bad succeeded, at that 
early period, in making stool direct from the ore ; and Mr. Miishet 
clearly alludes tcf the process in his Papers on Iron and Steel.’ f 

The following ])assagc from the work just quoted affords 
Muiic idea oi'*thc great amount of independent invention of 
similar things, and eonscquently of the cruel injustice which 
the Patent Law does in giving to the first applicant for mono- 
poly a right of actlou as first and sole inventor against all 
who em|>l(»y similar articles, made probably by persons too 
poor cither to take a patent or to defend themselves against an 
acti(»n ftir infriiigeinent : — 

'M)f modern inventions, the greater number are disputed. Who 
w'as cMitifled tv the meric of inventing printing has never yet been 
ilctcrinined. Weber and S(‘iieieldiu' both laid claim«to the invention 
nf lithography, though it was lueixdy an old German art roived. 
Even the iiixi'iUion of the peniiy-])Oatagc system of Sir Rowland 
Hill is disputed. The invention of thc.stcamboat has been claimed 
on behalf of a Frenchman, iin EngliHliimyi, and a Scotchman. The 
invention of the spinning machine hi\^ been attributed to Paul, 
Wyatt, Hargreaves, Iligley, and Arkwright^ The invention of the 
balance Kfiring was clainied by a Dutchman, ^a Frenchmim, and an 
Kiigli.'*liniaii. There is scarcely a point of detail in the locomotive 
but is the subject of dispute*. Many inventions appear to be coin- 
cident. A number of minds are working at the same time in the 
same track, with the object of supplying some want severely felt ; 
and, guided *by the same experience, they not unfrcquently arrive 
at the same results. Thus Hadley and Godfrey almost nmulta- 
ncously invented the quadrant, the one in London, the other in 
Philadelphia. The safety Limp was a coincident invention,- made 
about the siimc lime by Sir II. Davy and George Stephenson. It 
is always difKcult to apportion the due share of merit which be- 
longs to mechanical inventors. Some idea of this difficulty may be 
formed from the fact that in the course of our investigations as to 
the origin of the planing iiiachiiie, one of the most useful of modern 
tools, we have found that it has Iweii claimed by six or seven inven- 
tors — Fox, Roberts, Alatthow, Murray, Spring, Clement, and 


* Metallurgy of Iron and Steel, by John l*crcy, M.D., F.R.S., 
p H14. 

t Industrial Biography, by Samuel Smiles, p. 112. 
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G«orj;o Rennie, and there may be others of whom wo havfi not jet 
heard.’ » 

Till* l^aw (»f Patents settles ditHcvltlcs respecting such rival 
claims l)\ giving -the wliide merit and profit to the man who 
has tlic money to pay for a monopoly and to fight for it, 
although his contrivance may be the worst, and perhaps clan- 
dot iiiely copied front one (»f the others.* The ]»atcntee may 
be the most rash and ignorant, and the most dishonest of many 
whi» lay claim to an inventUm : but his patent raises no ])rc- 
Miiiiption in favour of liis being the first or the sole inventor, 
c\e!i where there is evidence of merit and originality on his part. 

A lamentable pn>of of the dangers to which 'jiat outs must 
ine\ital>ly exjK>se both jiatcntees theiii>elvcs and other iii- 
■\ enters, by reason of the great probability of an earlier use 
of the patented invention by otlu-r.i, is afibrded by the eele-^ 
brated case of IleatlL t\ Unwin. Mr. Heath had obtained 
in 1S39 a patent for the iii^e of carburet of inangancsi* in 
the manufacture of <*ast steel, but it was siibsLH[ucntl\ <lis- 
ei»\t*red in hi.^ owh mauiifaetory that the great advantagss 
ol)t;u!ied by tlie u.«e of the carburet might be ohtipiied at much 
Ic^" exj»ense by the ii-^e of it‘- elements, coal tar and oxide of 
manganese. 'Ajr. Unwin was* Mr. if eat If s ag(*iit, but after- 
wards set lip on his own account as a iiiaiiiifaeturcr of steel, 
and refused to }»ay a rc»y.ilt\ to his former employer for the 
ii^c of earbonacoou* matter and oxide of manyaiiesc, on the 
ground that they were in it •within the patent.' i*rotraetcd liti- 
gation, extending o\o1 many years, ensued, invohing several 
<|Mi"*tions both of law and fact, of which the chief wen*, 
whether the patent for the use of carburet of manga iie.«.e 
ved the use of its elements? and whether the use <»f the 
c lements was new at the time c»f the patent? Wc shall touch first 
o*i I he facts w hich came out iu reference to the second (inestion. 
Tlic ]>aleiitce died a distressed and brokeiihearteti man, but :i 
])i\>hij{galion of the patent ivas obtained by his widoivin iH.j.'h 
on die ground of pending litigation, and the case, came on for 
a IVe^ii trial before a jury in the same year, when evidence w’as 
gi'icii tliat carbon and oxide of manganese had been used by 
several firms long before the patent. In the earlier stages of 
the trial this particular evidence had not been forthcoming : 
and it is one of the fatal objections to a Patent Law that a 
jiatent may in this way be T-vrongftilly maintained for several 

* The frequency and facility of patenting other men’s inventions 
is of itself an insuperable objection to the Patent Law, ami no similar 
objection applies to the law of copvright. Several cases of this 
kind were cited bufore the Lord,’ Committee in ISol. 
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years, t6 the detriment of the |mbl!e, and finally u]»sct te the 
ruin of the patentee, because, the fact that the thiii«r patented 
is no new iiivenj^jon at .all, jimperiy s]>cakin^ having been 
h»ng ill II8C, eanni>t be proved at once. .The prior in\eii- 
turs, if not attaeked themselves, ^eidoln volunteer to o])pt»!.(‘ 
the ])atent; they benefit from the limitation of eoinjietition, 
and often, therefore, eoine to an iiiiproper-coinproiui.se with the 
]iatentee, and thr> ]»cr>onH attaekeil for infringing the patent 
may he iinabie to )»roeure evideiie^ against it. The prior u.se, 
lioweviT, in Meath r. Unwin having been jiroved in 1853, 
more than fourteen vears after the date of tlie ]iuteiit, and a 
^erdiet ha\ing been obtained for the defendant, an atteiujit 
was made on behalf of the patentee's wuhnv to obtain a new 
trial, and Loixl Campbell ga^ e judgment agaiii'«t her a])])liea- 
tion in the ft»lluwinjr terms:—- 

* \Vi» must now assume, therefore, that before llic date of the 
{lan^iit there were at least (ivi- firms using the powers suhstiuitially 
in till* manner descnlM'd in the >i)ecification of the patent. These 
li,ve tirni<« had all manufaetured steel by puttirijf into a crueible oxide 
of iiiiingatiOM' and ciirlxin. That heiiig so, the ^£uu^tiull, is whether 
under these dlv^iimstaiiees the patent can be supported. Now look 
ill tlie Siatiiie, the pd-.Miig of which was, wc alF ^iiow, a jireat 
nehJevciiient on behalf uf tlie liberty of the subject, 'as it put an end 
to tlie mischief of monopolies, and enabled persons who had been 
earning their bread to continue to do so* in the same manner without 
liability lo legal procecMlings. 1 wish it*to he^istinctly understood, 
that if wo had lield the patent to b(f valid, these five firms would 
all have been liable to an action for exererting the invention after 
the patent. Now see what that comes to.* If any man makes a 
discovery, and uses it without taking out a patent, and does not 
niiiiouiice it by sound of trumpet, or calling tlio public as spectators, 
lie su.Mpeiid the use of his di&covcry if another pei'frOii >ub- 

seiineiitly ngikes the Miini disco\ery and takes a patent for it. That 
would be the consequence of the principle, for which the plaintiff is 
driven to contend.* 

And that is the consequence of the princqde for tvliich the 
adv<M‘atcs of a Patent Law are driven to contend ; for ncitlier 
tJie a])p]icant for a ]>atent, nor the officers who grant it on 
behalf of the Crown, can know w'hcther the invention lias not 
been long in use among many tf>o ptmr ‘ to announce it by 
* sound of trumpet,’ sind tm) {mhu* to resist ])n)ccediiigs to 
restrain tliem from earning their bread by, the use of their own 
csirlier discovery. But cruel and unjust as it is that they 
should he subject to litigation in such cases, the wortl 1 less[lC^^ 
iff patents, if liable to be upset bj' proof of prior user, w s.* 
|dain tliat judges and patent lawyers have actually expressed an 
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oivinion that a patent shnuld be valid in s]»ite of itositive jmjof 
of the open practice of the invenYion by manufacturers loii" 
before the date of the patent. 

In other wprds^ because ])atentees do not and cannot know 
the inventions of others before them they oii^ht to be allowed to 
inonopilise as first inveiitoK ever}' invention they claim however 
old. Vet monstrous as such a proposition appears, it is a just 
and (M)nsistent deduction from the fact that jiatents must, if 
jp'antcd at all, be grantciUiii ignorance whether the very 
identical thing patented is not an old invention. But this is 
only a ]iart of the difficulty. A patent must cover eqiiiv.nlent 
modes of ])roducing the result, (»therwise it would be evaded in 
most cases by numenuis substitutes. "What then is an e(|uiva- 
Icnt ? This was, as already mentioned, one of tin* chief ques- 
tions in Heath r. Unwin. It was elear that the ]»atentee did^ 
not himself, at the time of his ])atent, know that the elcni(*nt> 
of carburet of manganese would answer the pui 7 M»>c b(‘tter, 
for that was proved to Iiavc been a siibsccjuent discovery, and 
if he had known Af the cheaper ]»rocess he <»ught to haw 
s|:)e(*ified it. It was aNc* ‘ quite clear,' ^aid Biirpn Parke, in 
giving judgment at one. stage (»f the ]>i:oeeedii.gs, ‘that the 

• defendant Uii}vin never meant to use the carburet of iiianga- 
‘ iiesc at all. There wa>, therefore, no intention to imitate the 

* jaiteiited invention.’ The most contradictory opinions were 
expressed hy diflerent judges in the case as to whether, without 
intending it, he had infringed the patent. But the question 
this ease raises as to the })oliey of maintaining a Patent Law 
does not turn on the pnqier solution of eheniical ]»roblein<. 
The (piestioii of ]Nili(*y is whether an individual inanufat'turer 
should be aliowcel to engross tilings whichji for aiiytliiiig that 
can be kmiwn to the officers of the Crown, many persons 
liilglit alremly be earning their bread by, and even thing> 
unknown to himself at the tjme of his patent: ami further, 
whether inventors and plain manufacturers in general eaii be 
^afe in making any imjirfivements, wlicn questions so diffi(‘ult, 
Invohing legsil eonsetjuenees so serirms, may arise, \cither 
>ciontific nor legal opinions that they are saf*e may nltiiiiately 
save them in a C’oiirt of Law, and the cost of such ojanions 
is a tax which few can jiay. 

'I'he ])iiblic has been shocked at the numerous crises lately 
reported in the. news]>a])erK in which scientific witnesses have 
ctmtradicted each other, and (*oiirts of Law and Equity have 
differed not only with men of scieuec but wdth each other on 
questions of infringement. The truth is, that tliese ques- 
tions are almost always matters <»f opinion, involving mixed 
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tccliiiloa?itios (if art anti law, and difttinctiona as subtle as any 
in scholastic theology, so tl^it. savans and lawyers must difier 
and hairsplit, and, jilnin lYien of business and preoccupied in- 
ventors must find them sirn]»ly incomprehensible. . 

In what position, then, dt^cs the Law of Patents, professing to 
reward and encourage indention, pl&ce every man who pro- 
poses to make any iin])rovemont even without thought of a 
patent, it rnav ho without ability to pay for one? lie must 
know and uinwrKtand not only all ^hc published patents relat- 
ing to the matter, but unpublished patents which will not be 
n('co.s>il)l(‘ to him until he ]>erhnps has infijngcrl them. IJe 
must further know whether such ])atoiits as may seem to inter- 
f(‘re with him are valid or not, and if not, whether he will be 
alile to prove that they are not, on acuMuint of prior user, defec- 
tive s]ieeifie:itioii, or otherwise. Mr. Carpmac , a patent agent 
of great ability and experieuee, stated to the Commissioners in 
his e\idenec (316): — 'At present I advise cveiy inanufao- 
‘ lurer, as jiart of liis lihrary, to have a coj)y of every spccifi- 
^ cation that eomes out relating to his partk’Ldar manufacture, 

^ and that is one of the greatest benefits of publishing tlis 
^ whole of thd.speeiheatioiiH.’ Ilow a poor man is to have 
such a library is not stated; but the following* answers of 
iiiiuther witness thnnv some light on the jioint : — 

* (544.) (Vice-Chancellor Wood.) What do you charge for such a 
specilicntion ns this, the drawings of wliich you have produced ?—* 
The price, 2/. i.s marked oit the co\cr.’ 

‘(576.) {PnUmmnry Examimtiions.) I do eiot believe that twenty 
exiiminers could do the work which would b(f imposed upon them. 
For instance, in an application for an iiivcntion in textile fabrics, 
th(f ex:iiniii(;r would be re(|i]ired to read and consider at least 1,500 
.cpccificatioiis, as noil as every book published on the subject ; this 
would employ him several and in Uw end he might possibly 

miss aUngvthvr the point of novelty or utility, ... In my opinion 
the coiupt'teiit examiner is the inventor himself, and, were it pos- 
sible, he should bo forced to road and examine before application for 
protection.^ . 

This is really the examination tvliich every inventor and 
every man, however jmmw and unlearned, making any improve- 
ment whatever in any branch of inamifacture, is required 
by the Patent Law to make, not simply ‘before application for 
« protection,' but before making any use of his intelligence and 
experience to better or clieapen his tools or liis wares. The 
evidence of several witnesses demonstrates the impossibility of 
organising an cffieiciit system of preliminary cxaininatiou of 
a]>])lieatiotis for patents by any Innly of official examiners, and 
the attempt has foiled 'wherever it has been tried ; but such 
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e^ddence proves h fortiot'iVf^i it is impossible for manufiicturers 
ftTul workmeu in general to tell whether an invention, however 
small, may not expose them to an action and ruinous penalties. 
With this rcina];k we commend the following evidence to the 
consideration of our readers : — 

‘(122.) (Mr. B. Woodcroft.) The system of preliminary examina- 
tion has l^en tried and* found wanting. It is in operation in Prussia, 
but docs not give satisfaction. It wtfs tried in France, Austria, Sar* 
dinia, and Belgium, but bcinc most unsatisfactory, was abandoned 
in each country. It is now going on in America* at an enormous 
expense, and the Chief Commissioner wroto to me to say tliat it was 
a very inadequate d^-stem, and a very unfair one, and that a man*s 
patent might be knocked on the head the next day.^ 

*(282.) (Mr. Carpmael.) The Commissioner of Patents in Ame- 
rica has a large staff of examiners at the I’atcnt Office, wlio ex- 
amine or profess to examine every ^pifcification, every book and 
publication that is written on the subject, and everything that iiT* 
known. When all this is done, they do not profess to give you a 
perfect patent; on the contrary, the patent is just as open to bo 
fought in a court of^Iaw after it has gone through tliat investigation, 
as if no such investigation had been gone through. 1 unhesitatingly 
say that a chemist of tlie highest character, a inechapic or engineer 
of the highest Character, and a lawyer of the very highest character 
that could be found, would be a most incompctciit tribunal to decide 
whether an invention brought before them was new. I'here is not 
that universality of knowledge in any three men whom you may 
pick out which woujd enobio them to judge whether a patent ought 
or ought not to be granted.’, . 

It is evident that ts fortiori there is not that universality of 
knowledge in an ordinary, or even very extraordinary inventor 
absorbed in his o>vn business, which would enable him to judge 
whether each invention that occurs to his mind may not violate 
some patent. The greater his invention, tlie more extensive 
and com])letc his combiiiatiou, tlie greater is his danger. 

* It seldom happens,’ says hfr- Carpmael (367), * that a defendant 
is accused of infringing the whole of a system, or the whole of a 
combination, but he is accused of infringing some special jiortioQ of 
the combination, or some special new character which that combi- 
nation brings out. Therefore the defendant’s machine may appear 
to an unpractised eye to be entirely different, until somo one portion 
is set apart from all the other portions, and on comparing that with 
something in the specification of the plaintiff, you find either a sub- 
stantive exactness or positive exactness ; and I should ssy that in 
most of the cases that arc tried, that is the class of infringement 
which comes before the Court : it Is a constructive infringement^ 
and not an infringement of tho wholes for which Uie patent has been 
taken out’ 

Tried by this test what book would escape conviction of 
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piracy?* Not Shakspeare’s Inlays, *nor Newton’s * Principia.’ 
Tliero never was an author «who haid not some ideas in common 
with liis predecessors au4 contemporaries, and who did not owe 
something to hoth. Put ^hc mechanical or chemical inventor 
may lie found guilty of piracy or at Jpast involved in a lawsuit, 
not only if his invention be found to^ve something in common 
with a patented article, but if it contains something technically 
equivalent, and jierhaps mudi more to the puqwse, which the 
jmtentee nevcj thought of. The patentee claims sole dominion 
not only over die fctrccs or substances he specifies, but over any 
er|iii valent forces or substances which the realm of nature may 
afterwards be.discovered to contain. 

A patent was granted in 1849 to Mr. Hills for improve- 
ments in the iiianufacturc of gas, in which an artificial oxide 
of iron was used. A Mr. Dawber invented a mode of purify- 
*ing gas by the use «>f ochre found in certain bogs of Ireland, 
prot*urable at a comparatively cheap rate, and containing a 
native oxide c»f inui which answered very well the purpose of 
purifying gas (»f its sul])liurettcd hydrogen, ^nd also producing 
iiu(* sulphur by a very *«iiiiplc ]»roccss when it had ceased to be 
useful in the huiiiiifactiirc of gas. This use <»f.lhis discovery 
was cluiJIciigcd by Sir. Hills as within liis patent; and had 
that patent been prohmged by the Privy Council as sought by 
JSIr. [nils, we could not answer Mr. Dawber for the conse- 
quences. Every new ])n>perty in nature ii^now poun( 2 cd u^ioxi 
by snine ]»atentcc« scldoiii its real diacoverer. As fast as men 
of science coiinnuiiicatc the uses of a newasubstance or sequence 
in nature s o])cratiuns, the }uitentee snatcfics a pen and writes 
ill the Patent Ofiicc * These are my pro]ierty.’ Nay, the pri- 
iiv.cvnl cleiiicnis, according to the chemistry of the ancients, — 
earth, air, water, and fire, — are approj)riatcd, often by persons 
with very oUsciirc notions wliat to do vrith them. And, strange 
t^> say, this singular right of property in the use, not of the 
jiatcntcc’s own possessions, but of the possessions of all his 
c(mntrviiic.n — of thnr coal, inm, wood, water, &c.,— is oftem 
compared to the right of pniperty which a man has in his 
own lands and chattels to use them and improve them as he 
thinks fit Of such property as this, tlie essence of which is 
to dey)rive the rest of the world of tlie use of their ]»os8cssioiiB 
and ideas, we are ready to say with M. Proudhon, ^ La 
* proprietc c^cst 1e voV 

The right of property in lands, goods, or labour is the 
right of every man to use or dispose of whatever he pos- 
sesses as he pleases, to make the most he' can of either his 
material possessions or his mental and bodily powers; and the 
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policy of this right is the elementary economic princi})lc that 
it is each man s interest to make, the most of what he lias, and 
consequently the interest of all that, each should be at liberty 
to do so. The principle of the Patent Law is, that a single indi- 
vidual should have power to prohibit all the uses of other 
people s property and powers which he is the first to announce 
m a jmrticular manner ; that he may say to the 'public, * You 

* hare mines, rivers, machinery, ' and science; I see certaiu 
' improvements you can logke with thcise great acquisitions ; 

* and because I sec it you must not make thciti withriut pur- 

* chasing the privilege at such price as I think pro])cr, and 

‘ perhaps 1 shall forbid them altogether.* Surely the right (rf 
property is the right to be protected against such restrictions 
and exactions as these. If the |H>licy of the Pat(*nt Law were 
consistently carried out, every nmn who conceived any im- 
provement in the modes of doing business of any sort, in tho^ 
system of fanning or of keeping accounts, or even of diet and 
exercise, would have a riglit to mon<»|s»lise it ; and every man 
who made any chaYige in the practices of his ancestors without 
letters {latent from the Crown or the licence of a patentee, 
would be liable to an action. * . * 

It is curfoys that the alleged foundation of the riglit of 
inventors to a monoi^oly of new manufactures is the very same 
SLA that on which the right to resist invention was fonuerly 
rested — namely, that a •man’s laliour, and outlay, and skill 
give him a pnqierty in hfs manufacture or ade, and a right 
to be protected agaimit ruinous eomjietition. Ujkiu this prin- 
ci{>lc it was that guAds were upheld and maelnncs were bmkeii 
and Inirnt. U{)on this {irineiple the hand-loom weaver should 
have had protection against the power-loom.* * I cannot,’ says 
the weaver in Mr. Disraeli’s St/hii, ‘ sell my loom at the price 

* of fire-wood, and it cost me gold. The eafiitalist has found a 
^ slave that has sujqilanted the labour and ingenuity of man.’ 
Indeed, the fallacy iu the ease of the patentee’s claim to in<v 
nopoly Is far more obvious and monstrous, since a single in- 
dividual, instead of a whole craft, is the mono{)olist ; there can 
be no pr<iof that he invested any lalxmr or ingenuity in the 
manufacture, and that he did not pick it up by accident, and 
no ]iroof that others may not have a better title to be called 

* Queen Elizabeth refused a patent to the Rev. William Lee on 
his invention of thd stocking-frame, on the ground that it would 
ruin tlie stocking-knitters; and Lord Coke, commenting on the 
Statute of Monopolies, says that a fulling-miUy superseding much 
manual labour, would bo ‘ generally inconvenient,* and so contrary 
to law. 
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Its inventors who arc too poor to prove it. The conclusive 
refutation of all claims to *an exclusive right of property in 
particular nianufacturcs^^gind of all restrictions upon the free- 
dom of domestic trade, was long ago given •by .Adam Smith 
in coiidciniiing the Statute of Appr^ticeship : — 

* Tho property which every man has in his own labour, as it is 
the original foundation of all other property, so it is the most sacred 
and inviolable. The patrimony of a poor man lies in the strength 
and dexterity of his hands ; and to Ipnder him from employing this 
strength and dexterity in what manner he thinks proper without 
injury to liis neighbours 'is a plain violation of this most sacred 
property. As jt hinders the one from working at what he thinks 
proper, so it hinders the others from employing whom they may think 
proper.’ 

Tt is ssiid that inventors, and especially poor inventors, need 
protection, and it is true ; but the legislature has mistaken the 
iiicaii> of jirotection. They need protection from the multitude 
of restrictions, dangers, and exactions to which they are at 
pre^icnt cxjiost'd. The atmosphere of invention is liberty— 
liDurty for every man to use all his powers and knowledge, to 
try any incthtvi, to embark in any business, and to make any 
c(»ml)inatioii. Even in .1851, when ])atents were comparatively 
few, the nature of the protection afibrded to 'inventors was 
thus described by an experienced patent lawyer * : — 

'With tlic present swarm of patcn>te, fo» every day there is 
a fresh litter of them, a man who ic really desirous of making 
improvements finds himself obstructed a^ every step: he is in 
constant danger of falling into some pitfall, of stumbling upon some 
other man’.s invention. Ho cannot make progress in the line that 
his own mind would direct, but he must look about and see, Am I 
touching upon this roan’s patent? Am I trespassing here ? Am I 
quite safe in going on in this other direction ? In this way the 
public doc8*not get the best invention tbsi it might; it gets that 
which a man can give without sulgccting himself to the tax of a 
licence, or Co a lawsuit for touching another man’s supposed inven- 
tion, some crude, undigested idea perhaps, but yet enough ft> prevent 
his treading upon the same ground.’ 

Wc ask those who compare patents witb copyright, whether 
authors are surrounded by dangers and obstructions like 
tliesc, and what would be tlie condition of literature if they 
were? That tlicrc are any real inventions at all in spite 
of such dangers and obstnictions is the best proof of the 
cxtAiordinary strength of the natural causes of invention, and 

, 

* J. H. Llord, Eaq. < Evidence befoie Select Committee,* &c., 
2703. 
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the needlossnc?5 of laws to eneouraj^c it. Mr. Fairbairn is 

reported to have said in his Address to the British Associiitioii 
as its Prcsiileut in I8(il, that ‘isitent laws* arc essential to 
* stimulate the exertions of a class of men such as Arkwright, 

‘ AVatt, and Crompton.’ v^^ut Cromi>toji, in the first place, 
took out no jiatciit, and was too |K)or to get .one, and he 
worked his invention by the labour t>f years in the face of the 
most formidable dangers created by the l^atent Law ; for if any 
one of the number of persons who endeavoured ti> tliscover his 
invention had got an idea of it, and patented that idea, Crom|>- 
ton would have been excluded from the use of his own 
mule, as he had not funds for litigation, and *thc patentee 
would have been the true and first inventor in the eye of the 
law. As it was, it was sinifily the fault of Cromptons 
peculiarity of temper that he did not make a fortune by his, 
invention 'Without a patent; for the first Sir Kobert Peel 
offered liira, even after his secret w-as out, a lucrative situation 
in his e^tablishllleut, and .afterwards even a partIKT^llip. 

Arkwright’s iuventiou was most profitable to himself after hca 
patent had been annulled, and the expenses of litigati<»ii had 
ceased with th6 monopoly it gave him.* , Moreover, ujion the 
principles of the Patent Law itself, Ai kwright ought never to 
have had a patent, and the grant of one to him was an injustice 
to the )m1jiic, for great asVas his inventive genius, his spinning 
frame was not ne\^, havtii" been actually ]»at(Mited before by 
Lewis Paul in 1738, and lira siiecification wsra*defecti>c. Watt’s 
specification, too, in |lfe opinion of modem lawyers and accord- 
ing to modem decisions, was bad ; and his patent was an actual 
loss to him, for his gains were greatest after it ceased. 

' Notwithstanding the cessation of the czclnsive privilege, and 
the immense competition in the construction of the steam engine 
which speedily followed, so far w’as the business of Bolton and Watt 
from diminishing, that it actually increased ; during that earlier 

time, indeed, it never could have b^n considered lucrative.’ t 

* 

We by no means dispute that W'att thought a monopoly 
essential, for he shared the opinion of the times, but the 
result proved that it was not only unnecessary, but injurious ; 
and hod there never been a Patent Law> inventors would have 


* 'Arkwright suemded in realising a princely fortune by his 
manufactory; but his money was not gained by virtue oC his 
inventions, for the bulk of it was acquired after his patent was set 
Aside.’ {Report of Select Committee qf Houee of Commons on PaUmiU^ 
1829. Appendix B.) 

t Mechanical Tnventions of Watty voL i. p. ecx. 
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been more fortunate and more^hopeful. The history of paten- 
tees is for the most part the*history of losses and disasters, and 
especially that of the most meritorious among them. Har- 
gi-eaves obtained a patent for the spinning jenny, * but it was 

* infringed, an association was formed against him, and he died 

* in obscurity and distress.’ * Dr. Cartwright’s patent for the 
power liMtiii was prolonged for fourteen years, but he lost 
30,000/. by ii. and ‘was only rescued from great i)overty by a 
I’arliamcntary grant. If any mai^ver deserved a patent, says 
Dr. l*ercy, it*was Heath; and lleath, as before mentioned, 
was’ ruined by the patent he obtaine<l. To what purjiose all 
the money and time s}>cnt upon searches, and specifications, and 
])ateiils, and patent agents, and patent lawyers, and scientific 
witnesses, and law eosts are laid out, may be conjectured from 
this fact, that nearly seventy ])cr cent, of the patents obtained 
\ieconie void at the end of the third year, and nearly ninety 
j»er cent at the end of the seventh. Thus in order to obtain 
from monopoly a recompense for one meritorious patentee, we 
abab find that hundreds of nionoiMdies are created which alto- 
gether fail to attain this object, and even defeat it They do 
not serve to reward the real inventors, hut the ]>ersou who may 
have the good fortune to moiio^Milisc the inveutiem. They do 
not serve t(» encourage ingenuity, but rather t(»*p]ace it under 
very complicated restrictions. That,aiiy system based on the 
principle of exclusion and monopoly, so as to^acrifice the interest 
of tlic many to tlic interest of the few, is more or less of on evil, 
cannot be doubted. But docs it, aftciw all, benefit the few ? 
The theory that the grant of a ])atent fof fourteen years is a 
just equivalent for the disclosure of on invention by the speci- 
fication is, we think, a delusion, for in nine cases out of ten 
the }iii1}lic would have arrived at the same point of discovery 
without any patent concession at all. But the chief^ argument 
relied on liy the defenders of the patent system is that no 
other c<j[ually effectual mcxlc of rewarding inventors can be 
adopted. • AVe question the fact, and on two grounds. ‘ We 
believe that, under the present system, it continually happens 
tliat the reward goes not to the real inventor, but to some other 
jKsrson ; and we also believe that in the majority of cases the 
proprietor of a useful jirocess or discovery would command 
as large a profit by a judicious use of his discovery as he now 
docs by his ])atent righ'te. In some few cases of inventions of 
great public importance wliicli have not been adequately remune- 
rated, we should greatly prefer Parliamentary grants of money. 


* Report on Patent^ 1829. Appendix B. 
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made on the recommendation of Govcmincnt, to the* ])rcscnt 
system of indirect taxation by raising artificiaUy the jtrlcc of 
the patented article. 

If a great invention be patented, the patent is likely to 
cause minoiLA expense and to fail: if not i)atcutcHl, the in- 
yentor is liable to have tb tight for his invention and to lose 
it. It necessarily follows thatfiKilish scheming and dishonest 
projects are the projects really encmirageil. The fidlowiiig 
IS a descript ii»n, by a genuine iiivenlor, of the kind of men 
who have ii8ur]>cd the name of inventor, — of which it may be 
said, as of the word of which Shakspcarc s{>oke, that it* was 
‘ an excellent good word before it was ill-sorted C — 

*Mr. Maudslay had a great aversion’ (says Mr. Smiles), *for 
what ho called the fiddle-faddle inventors,” with their omnibus 
patents, into which they packed evfry possible thing that their 
noddles could imagine. ** Only once or twice in a century,” said he,* 
** docs a great inventor appear, and yet here we have a ^o^ of fellows 
" each taking out as many patents as would fill a cart ; some of them 
** embodying not a single original idea, but including in their b|>cci- 
" ficutioiis all manner of mc^ifications of well-known processes, «8 
"well as anticipating the arrangements which niity become practi- 
" cable in the progress of mechanical improvjcmeiit.”*^ 

"What with » the danger of ]3atcnt.«i for r(?al inventions, the 
frivolous character of others, the obstructions to all iinpni\e- 
ment created by a third class, and the extortionate terms 
demanded by mon0]^)olistk, it is no w'ouder that ]>ateiitc(^s have 
fallen into dihrepute, and* that iiiauiifacturcrs ha\e begun to 
shrink from inventQT& as a nuisance, and even to dread the 
adoption of real iuv^tions. 

* (733.) ( J. Scott Bussell, £sq.) I do say that nothing could work 
greater injustice to the inventors themselves than the present Patent 
Law does. Many most meritorious inventors, undcr^ tho present 
Patent Law, arc utterly ruined, enrich others, and never pocket a 
farthing themselves.* 

'(734.) (Chairman.) Will you be so good as to explain to us in 
what xnaaner it is that, as you say, many inventors are ruined through 
the operation of the present law ? — think that the unlimited power 
given by a monopoly to an inventor has this practical effect at pre- 
sent, that when an invention has been made the subject of a patent, 
eve^body shrinks from it, everybody runs away from it, everybody 
avoids it as an unlimited evil, because the person who has the 
monopoly can subject you to a most expensive prosecution, and can 
charge you ^ a most inconvenient sum for what vou have done^ can 
ponish you in every way for having touched his invention.’ 

Patentees are themselves thus evidently sufferers, as a body, 
mm their own supposed privileges ; and to the great body of 
inventors, which is a very craerent b^y from that of patentees. 
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thopc privileges arc the groatt^t calamity. The inventor re- 
cognised by the Patent Lav ^ a legal fiction. Few patentees 
are really iiivent(»rs, and maViy inventors are not patentees. 
And the ex^uniseV of paicnts fall heavily, as Bcntham said of 
taxes of justice, ujKin a class who at first fight seem not to 
bear them at all. The men of inwSntive genius who are too 
poor to take patents, and too ^KMir to coi]test an unjust claim 
"to tlicir own inventions ; the men prevented or intimidated 
from inipro\ oincnts, — these arc the heaviest sufferers. They 
arc many, but they arc scattered* and weak ; they subodt to 
oi>prcssion in silence. We cam only imagine the extent of the 
evil t(» Ihcin^ and |ieoplc with little imagination arc apt to 
think such e\ ils arc imaginary. But even persons fully alive 
to both the visible and invisible mischiefs of a Patent Law^ 
and their irremediable nature, su])ik)sc that, without exclusive 
'privileges, there would be no motive for invention in the face 
of com]) 0 tition. It is a remarkable proof of the deptli of the 
roots of the do(‘trine of Protectionism in the minds even of 
eminent political economists, that it shoyld be necessary at 
tliis day, and in this country, to argue that so far from mono- 
]Kily being inrllspciisablc to industrial progress, competition 
both compels and rewards it; and that the division of labour 
I)rovides a great natural workshop of invention. * It is sad to 
have to tell iirofcsscd free traders that unrestricted com]>eri- 
tiou stimulates every producer to ci^doy all the means in his 
power t4) get before liis competitors, add forces him to do 
BO in order not* to be left behind by them; that it urges 
pcqietual im])n)vement by the perpetuaUaction of two power- 
ful j)ersiiaKive&--hopc and fear, and facilitates it by an in- 
finite number of auxiliaries. Each man makes but one thing, 
or kind of thing, but uses many in its production. The rivals 
he has are therefore few- c^)m])ared with his coadjutors, and their 
rivalry only drives him to put forth his full strength. The 
very first chapter of Adorn Smith’s * Inquiry into tlie^ Causes 
‘ of the AVealth of Nations ’ shciws that the division .of labour 
provides a natural organisation for invention, consisting of a 
special biKly of scientific discoverers in every branch of mow- 
Icdgc ap])licable to the arts upon tlie one hand, and the com- 
bination of ca]iital and s])ecial skill, with constant observor 
tion and practice in each branch of trade, upon the other 
hand: — 

* The invention of those machines by which labour is so much 
facilitated and abridged, seems to have been originally owing to 
division o£ labour. Mon are much more likely to discover easier 
and readier methods of obtaining any object when the whole atten- 
tion of their minds, is directed towards that single otject^ t h a n when 
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it is dissipated among a Ttfrietj bf things.^ A great paft of tho 
machines made use of in those manuf^ptories in wliich labour is most 
Bubdivided, were originally the inventions of common workmen, 
who being each of them employed in •Some sifUplo operation, na- 
turally turned theii thoughts towards finding out easier and readier 
methods of preparing it. All tlie improvemeuts in machinery, how- 
ever, have been by no m&ns the inventions of t.hose who had 
occasion to use tho machines. Many have been made by tho in- 
genuity of tho makers of the machines, when to make them becanio 
Sie business of a peculiar trade, and some by that of those who are 
called philosophers, whose tradb it is not to do anything but to ob- 
serve everything. Like every other employment, too, it is subdi- 
vided into a great number of different branches, each of which affords 
occupation to a particular class of philosophers.'* * 

Since this passage was written, the increase of scientific 
discovery and industrial Hkill has surpassed all that the iouiulcr 
of a special class of economic pliiiosophers could hiiuKolf have* 
conceived, yet economic philoMiphcrs to this day cannot all 
realise its truths. One reason for the pipular fallacy they 
share up(»u the subject is jtrobably that many inventions 
which arc the simple application of scientific dUcovery, or 
the natural births of time and practice, are liA*essarI1y jia- 
tented, bccaush there is a Patent Latv; and arc therefore 
supposed to* liave been caused by tbc Patent I^aw. In 
the case of Crane v. Price, the patentee being resident in 
South Woles, w’hcrc anthracite was abundant and chcaj), and 
bituminous coal was'dcar, i^tcr the invcutioii pf the Hut l^last 
in the manufacture of ^ iron by Mr. Xcilson, patented the ap- 
plication of the new process to the sort of coal nearest at liand 
— namely, anthracite. He was not the first to think of com- 

bining the use of anthracite with the hut blast, hut he w'as 
the first to jiatent it. The jmtent, however, was disjmtexl upou 
the ground that as antliracitc had been used witli the cold 
blast before, there was no invention in using the hot blast 
instead, as soon as it was known. Sir N. Tindal, C.tJ., 
in giving judgment, said: 'We are of opinion thgt if tho 
‘ result be either a new article or a better article^ or a cheaper 
' article to the public, than that produced before by the old 
' method, such combination is an invention or new inanufao- 
' ture intended by the statute, and may well become the sub- 
' jeet of a patent.* Does any one suppose that no one would 
use a better machine or pn>c^s already invented, and the use 
of which produced ‘ better or cheaper articles,* unless he got a 
patent for doing bo? Out of more than a hundred patents 
for the manufacture! of sugar, Mr. Fairric assured the Lords* 


* Wealth of Nations, book L ch. 1. 
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Comnnttcc that only two wcreYor rdhlly useful discoveries, and 
that he had kiK»wu tlie princi|>]c of one of these two, and applied 
it two years before a patentee ‘monopolised it The other case 
he stated tliiis; • JPcoplc tf)ok out a patent for a machine called 
' the eoiitrifnpral inaehine to be used for (fryiilg cloth. A 

* gentleman in Liverpool said this coiild be applicable to sugar- 

* refining. Tic went and t4M>k out a patent for that, though he 
' hsnl made tm- 'lisc«)very, simply because the idea occurred to 
^ liiiii, and wjiliout ever haring tried it, and so had the means 

* oi excluding* all the world from* using it, though it was not 

* his own invention at all.’ When a sinii)le analogous case of 
tins sort is patented, it is sometimes urged on behalf of the 
claim of the patentee that no one else thought of it. The 
patent, henvever, aft(>rdH no priwf of that, and the presumption 
Js all the other way, since many minds are always observing 

the same facts with ctpial jmuvcts of observation and similar 
ends in vii*w. The ]>nlcnt docs not prove even that the thing 
has not boon <iftcn used already. And while the Patent Law 
deprives the public of the free use of improvements, naturally 
and, as one may say, necessarily made, it stops many others 
tliat would ecjiiklly naturally arise. * I know,’ said Mr. Fairrie, 

* ol’ a process which is yi use at the j»rescnt inomeyt ; I see im- 

* f>rovenieuts which J could make upon it ; but*l cannot make 
‘ tliose improvements because the original i>atentee says, " No, 

* “ I shall n«)t alhiw you to tfuich this ^ling at all.’*’ * I’atentecs 

arc e\cn dcterrgd from improving; upon their own improve- 
ineiitri. The fate of Mr. llcatli, who iipprdvcd himself out of 
his patent, is before them. * 

* The patentee,’ says Mr. Brunei, 'even if he saw that a most 
material improvement could be effected by a slight change, but that 
such a chiingo is not precisely foreseen by the words of his patent, 
not only does not introduce the improvement, but he is obliged to 
profess strongly that the thing is perfect as it was described, though 
ho impedes tho introduction of sbeh an improvement. The ex- 
istence of a great number of patents has first of all involved the 
Electric I'elcgraph Company in an enormous outlay for the purchase 
of patents;- and, sc^coiidly, it has prevented tliem from^ actually 
introducing improvements of their own, because they might have 
endangered their own privilege.’ 

The patentee enters not in himself, and suffers not to enter 
tliosc tliat woidd. It has been urged that the exclusive use 
of each invention by a single inventor economises the inventive 
genius of the country which is thus turned to fresh inventions ; 
but it is somewhat strange in the original country of Free Trade 


* Evidence before House of Lords’ Select Committee (920). 
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to be told tbat compctiti%% prciHuctiun is wasteful, f n point 
of fact, patents lead to constant waste of time and labour in 
the repetition of old inveiitft)ns. ' Misled by the hope of a mi>- 
nopoly and a fortune, and being neither able nor willing to 
study the thousands of spccificatioiis in the Patent Office, a man 

< shuts himself up and wor£s at his idea, and incurs Jby that means 
great suspense and losffof time and money, and the chuncca are ono^ 
hundred to one, that if he does succeed in taking out a patent, he*^ 
discovers the next day that the thing has been better done before, 
or that if he had consulted a Workman more immediately engaged 
in the branch to which his supposed iirvention relates, he would 
have found that it was impracticable, or that there was no parti- 
cular demand for the article.* * * 

Those 'who contend that without the hope of a Tnoiinjudy 
much of the labour and cost now frpeiit on invention would not 
be so spent are therefore j»artly in ilie right If inventors were* 
dcUvered from false hopes as well as from real dangers and 
instructions, much laborious rc-inventioii would be snwcl. It 
is maintaiued, however, by stunc that great mechanical conj- 
binatifuis would not be invented if tliere were no jiatents, bince 
to invent them is hard and to copy tlu'in is easy,* Ibit it has 
already been,8Wvn that some of tlie greatest inventions tbat 
ever w'cre patclitcd would have been more profitable without a 
patent, and that great combinations arc necessarily surrounded 
with difficulty and dange|; by the Patent Law. And, what is 
still more conclusive agaipbt the necessity for a Patent I^aw, 
numbers of great ' iuv^mtions, in spite of the danger created 
by such a law, have* been made without patents. The case 
of Crompton has been mentioned. Few of Cartwright's nu- 
merous inventions were patented. Of J^Iaudslay Mr. Smiles 
relates : — 

* Although Mr. Maudslay was an unceasing inventor, Mie troubled 
himself very little about patenting his inventions. lie considered 
that the superiority of his tools'and the excellence of his work was 
his sorest protection. Yet he had sometimes the annoyance of 
being threatened with actions by persons who had patented the in- 
ventions which he himself had made.’f 

Of another considerable inventor the same writer says : — 

* Another of Mr. Clcment'a ingenious inventions was the Planing 
Machine, by meana of which metal platea of large dimensions were 
planed with perfect truth and finished with beautiful accuracy. Cle- 


* I. K. Brunei, Esq., Evidence before House of Lords’ Select 
Committee (1775). • 
t Industrial Biography, p. 233. 
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ment to5k out no patent for thii inyefition, relying mainly on his 
own and his workmen’s skill i^ using it.* 

Mr. Brunei ha9.spokeii^for himself : — 

* 1768. Have you had any Oxpericncei as -to the operation of the 
Patent Law ? — Yes ; ever since 1 first entered my profession, I 
have seen a great deal of the opcratlon^f patents.* 

^ * 1773. Can you state generally what is the result of your ex- 
perience ? — One result has been that 1 have never taken out a patent 
myself, or ever thought of taking one, or I hope ever shall take one ; 
and certainly from the experience I have had, and all 1 have seen of 
the operation of patents, 1 believe them to be productive of almost un- 
niixod evil with respect to every party connected with them, whether 
those for tholicncfit of whom they are apparently made or the 
public.’ • 

The evidence of Mr. Fairbaim on the ])oint is the more 
^striking, as he expressed the opinion in favour of patents 
already mentioned: — 

* (1140.) In the event of an important improvement being made, is 

not the inventor of the improvement generally Jthc person applied to 
for assistance by the trade, even independently of the patent ? — I 
am of opinion*that the Patent Laws are of no very great value, bo- 
cau«)c 1 have *fivu or* six patents myself, and it kl not any great 
advantage which I receifo from the patent as a patent; but it gives 
mo precedence over all other parties who arc not inventors of the 
same article, whereby as a matter of trade, customers come to me 
in the first instance fur the machine I hgve iiyrented, rather than go 
to the copyist. • « 

‘(1141.) Knowing that you are the ai^hor'of that machine ? — 
Yes, I stand as the author of that machine, «vcn tvithout a patent ; 
and the iinpressiun upon the public mind is, that as an inventor, I 
know more about tlio machine, and can work out the details and 
make it better than anyone else. 

These ihets fully bear out tbc o]nnion expressed by Sir "VY. 
Anustrfing in answer to a question put by Mr. Fairbaim 
luiiiself :is n member of the kte Koyal Commission on the 
Patent I,<aw : — 

‘(11 10.) (Mr. Fairbaim.) How would you give tbeso rewards in 
the absence uf a Patent Law? — ^As a matter of opinion I believe 
that if you let the whole thing alone, the position which a man 
attains, tho introduction and the prestige, and the natural advan- 
tages which result from a successful invention, and from the repu- 
tation which he gains as a clever and able man, ivill almost always 
bring with tlicm a sufficient reward.* 

This species of reward, founded on a man's character and 


* Kvidciico before House of Lords* Select Committee, p* 400. 
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real abilities, is infinitely *justcf than unc bestowed ofi a mere 
lucky thought or accident, or the appropriation of tlie fruits of 
Boinc other man s idea, on ouc actually p]m])()rtioncd to the 
amount of trouble he can give to Dib*ii in tra^c ; and infinitely 
better calculated to elicit the cscrcise of real invention, energy, 
and genius. Were invention j>erfectly free, and the dangers 
of invention removed, genuine inventors woidd be in great de- 
mand among capitalists. The manufacturer has now to com- 
pete nith the invention of the nholc world ; and as Solomon said, 

‘ If the iron be blunt, and Ifb do not whet the edge, then must 

* he jmt to more strength, but wisdolii is profitable to direct.* 

It was his sense of the i»eeiiniary value of a great inventor 
w'hich led Peel to offer tenns of partnershi]) to the poor work- 
man Cn»mpton. Ea’Ch now, mu(*h as invention is impeded 
and endangered by the Patent Law, inventors form a part of 
the staff of many inanufucturing establishments ; and the in-* 
ventive workman has. in the natural rour>c of things, a siil)- 
stautial prospect of ]»roiiiotion f(»r an exercise oi* his genius, 
more likely to he aiiinous if expended on a ])atciit. a wi^l 
quote* Mr. Fairbairn once again — in evidence to the Lords’ 
Committee : — ^ * / 

‘(1207.) Is. hot the ordinary arrangement in the nianufacturing 
districts, that tIA* concern is con^tituted of a capitalist and a perAun 
taken into partnership with him, on account of his supposed nu'clia- 
nlcal ingenuity and >kill ?— -“Yes. 1 think in the great nuijority of 
cases in the maiiufactAring clistricts you ^\ill find what they 

call the w'orking partner was a workiiiitii who, hy In’s inr}u>try and 
careful attention to biv^fhess, has advanced step by step till he has 
become the junior partner. 

*(]2()9.) Generally speaking, you think the inventions emanate 
from the working partner ? — That is certainly luy opinion.’ 

And Mr. Mill says: — ‘The labour of inventhtn is <»ftcii 

* estimated and paid on the very same plan as tliat ol* exeeu- 
‘ tion. Many nianiifuetiirers-Iiavo inveiitor.s in their eniploy- 
‘ mcn( who rcecivts salaries for designing patterns exactly as 

* others rfo for copying them.’* The profession of the engi- 
neers has arisen, without anything hut obstruction from the 
Patent Law, out of the natural application of skill and scientific 
instruction to practical invention. As Coleridge wisely said, 

‘ Every' true science beai’6 necessarily within itself the germ 
‘ of a cognate jirofcssion, and the more you can elcvaU^ trades 

* into iirofessloiis the- better.* A knowledge of natural laws, 
and a practical talent for applying them, would be such ]>owcrful 

^ * Principles of Political Economy. 6th ed., p. 62. 
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auxiliaBcs to capitalists in coftipctitivc trade, that if production 
and imjirovcmciit were fre^, a* numerous body of professional 
inventors would naturally ond’ncc^sarily spring up. We can- 
not, iiulood, foresee all "the forioa in which inventive genius 
would developc itself if the last ahd worst fomr of Protection 
were abolished, any morc^ than we e&iild have foreseen the ex- 
]iaiision and direction of nidustry on the emancipation of in- 
«^eriiationn1 trade. Nor nfecd it be denied that the Patent 
Lun s ha\ c procluecd som<^ invention. The Com Laws pro- 
duced Runic farming, and fndl^ and caste have jiroduced 
artisans. The iiiveiititHis wimm the Patent Law has really 
prodiK'cd have been foolish and mischievous; and against any 
got id inveiitious which arc fairly traceable to it must be set all 
the e-\pon'*ses, the losses, the i»l»structiona, and the dangers it 
has cauM'd to b*>tli jiatentces and their competitors. One argu- 
•meiil for juitents was jmt as follows to the Commission: — 

* W'ere Kinrland to abolish protection of inventions, inventors 
\n>iiUl carry tlndr inventions to other countries. Switzerland does 
iipt protect, anti consequently the Swiss take tb*ir inventions toother 
countries, dohn George liocbimn, a native of Switzerland, has made 
numerous inventions, ])atculed by him in this county, many of them 
of the highest \alue.’ * 

Tile argument is a strong one — for the abolition of patents, 
howf^ver, noi for their niujiifen.'iiiec. • It is an intolerable evil 
that Kiigland should be siilijeetcd to wostrictions and taxes on 
iin]iro\enien1 fn»m Avlneli her ftireigrt competittirs are free. And 
the liiet that Swit/orland cx^Kirts inventions no more proves 
tiiat inventions arc not made in Switzerland than the expor- 
tation of Ungli^h manufaf'tiires ]iro\es that none are made in 
Kngland. Ailjoining Switzerland is a country in which there 
is :i I.aw of J'ateiits, an*l of its operation we have the following 
a^roiint in ?i special elnqiler in the Keport of the French Jurors 
(»n the Interjiatioiial Exhibition gf 1862 : — 

‘ Patents profit those so little in whose favour they hav^ been in- 
stituted, that we know inventors who have set up their manufactures 
ill Switzerland where there is no legislation about inventions. This 
abanilonnieiit of a country in which inventions are the objects of a 
preteiidi'd protection for one in which the working of them is fm, 
appears to us to be the bitterest of all criticisms upon a law which 
we wimld rejoice to see disappear from our code. The title of 
patentee is every day brought into greater disrepute by the gross 
abuse which is made of it. W^e could readily* believe that the insti- 
tution would fall of itself, if, in the present state of things, inventors 


^ Evidence, 576. 
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could help becoming patentees. We have often heard manufac- 
turers say they would willingly al&ndpn these exclusive privileges 
upon the single condition thadpo one else should have them. And 
their reasoning was just, for, under the* exist! irg law an invent<ir 
who abstains from taking a pi^'^nt may see a rival not only working 
his inventions, but appropri^ng it exclusively to himself by means 
of a patent.’ 

M. Chevalier, In his Introduction to the Report of tliOi,. 
French Jurors, beats testimony against patents in the follow- 
ing terms: — •* .' ^ 

‘ In the few cases in which patents have yielded a considcrablo 
revenue, the profits have been for the drones of the hive and not 
for the industrious bees ; intervening parties, in plate of the real 
inventors, have absorbed all. For years a trade of interlopers 
has been organised, — of patentees by profession, who lie in wait 
like hunters on the watch. No sooner does an invention ariso^ 
from the operations of others than tln^y pounce on it and strive to 
secure a monopoly of it by a patent. If they have been anticipated, 
they scrutinise the patents which have been granted, and by insig- 
nificant improvements, which the simplest practice would suggest, 
or which were implicitly involved in the idea of the inventor, the^ 
acquire a legal right to interfere, and then extort trikato fix>ia tlio 
original patenteS or from the trade.’ « * 

Before the Report of tlie Royal Comiuissum was divulged, 
it was felt by those who in this country carry on the trade of 
patenting and amercing rtflicr mens inventions, which a Patent 
Law has likewise uevcloptrd in France, thst^ * th-; abuses of 
^ tlie time want countfiuaiiec ; ’ and we rejoice that the Com- 
missioners have refused to lend it. The lust sentence of their 
Report states their opinion respecting ‘ die inconvoiiieiicos now 
^ generally complained of as iiilicreiit to the working of the 

* Patent "Law,’ in the following significant terms: — ‘They 
' arc in their belief inherent in the nature of a Pntent Law, 

' aud must he ciinsidercd as the price which theimblic cousoiits 

* to pay for the existence of such a law.’ And those who 
studythe entire Report and the Evidence on which il^ has been 
based, will perceive that in any attempt to reform the present 
Patent Law, the Legislature must at every step be placsed in 
a dilemma, with only a choice of evils, nkether tlie cost of 
patents be rcnluced or not ; w'hcthcr or not iiniK>rtcd inventions 
be allowed a patent ; whether or not a preliminary inquiry bo 
mode into the utility or nov<dty of alleg^ inventions ; whether 
or not lic,enccs be made compulsory ; whether or not complete 
specification be required and published at the time of the granting 
of the i*atent ; whether or not the patent be held 4» coyer ecjjuiva- 
lent applications of the principle ; whether the prolongation of 
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]Mitc]it.s'l)C ])cniiittc(l or not ;Awliiclicver alternative in each of 
these oases be adoptccK injitryjto 'Ac public and injustice to in- 
ventors must ensv£. -If th^ prespnlfcost ofjiatents be maintained, 

] latent 8 arc not f<ir poor inert .jua'd^'t^m^ority of inventors must 
bo liable to deprivation of the use qQrthcir own inventions, and, 
therefore, driven to conceM them. If, on Ac tiAer hand, patents 
were ehca]ioned, inonoiKilw, obstructions, and dangers w'ould 
*t»e inultipHed in ])nij>ortiol, and manufacturers would become 
uiiabh^ to move. If, agaiwj^]mtttits be granted for imported 
inventions, tlfis country is 'jnacw at a grievous disadvantage 
ill eoni]ieting with coiiiitrios in which the some inventions are 
worked frc^lv : oiieoiirageineiit is given, as tlic Commissioners 
observe, to unscrupulous fiersons to monopolise Ac inventions 
of foreigners, and the ])resrnt facilities of communication have 
tloiic away with the only assignable reason for giving to a mere 
’iirt])ortcr till* privileges of an inventor. But if for these reasons 
proof of jrt'ior use or ])ublicatioii abroad is to invalidate a 
pfifciit, no ]mtontec could iiieot, and no judges could adjudicate 
HpirtU the evidence that might be foHhcoming from foreign 
countries. "|^irdly, a preliminary inquiry by official examiners 
woqhi not relxA’C in\oiitors and manufacturers itv^eneral from 
the Jicccs.'^ity of cxaniHiing for themselves alk i^ecifications, 
ami oven of foreseeing future jiatcnts which may come into 
force heibre lliey can eompleA contemplated improvements; 
and if jiateiits may he refused on the groand of the apparent 
iniihlity of the invention, a really* great invention would be 
the one most likely to be rejected even ‘by the best examiners. 
nrimlJey s first arjindiiet was called a castle in Ac air hy a 
lending engineer; Sir H. Davy condemned the lighting of 
streets with gas ; Dr. Ijardiier demonstrated Aat a steamer 
eoiild not cross the Atlantic; and railway locomotion was 
ridiculed hy the cngiiiooring jirofcssion. And if the novelty 
of inventions be made the subject of inquiry, the examiners 
must undertake an inipcissible task ; tliey cannot know Ae 
tents of all specifications and books, far less the contents 
]inst and present of all workshops; and Aeir certificate of 
novelty w^oiild, therefore, be an imjiositiou upon Ae public, 
the more so as the question of novelty is one of technical law 
as well as of fact. If, however, on these acoounts no prelimi- 
nary inquiry is to be made, the evil of frivolous and obstruc- 
tive patents remains. 

As to compulsory licences, it is evident that Ae sum which 
ought to be charg^ cannot be fixed, yet if a licence may be 
refused, the holder of several imtcnts, or perhaps of even one, 
may drive every competitor from Ae market. If, in Ae next 
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])lacc, full and jiublic ^])ccifica^^>n be required at oi' 

the p^rantin^ of the jmtent, tn vc^^itdrs would be (‘.ailed ujKin 1o 
sj)ocify in detail without hjjj^'iqg inuile the ay»c]i expeniiKMits 
which are often ci^ctitihl tutpeoTnijle^c an inventioii ; yet if pr<i- 
A’isional and secret si>ccH^ation bo permitted as at prc»«enl, it 
remains danseruus to mature and Y^rfcet an invention le.st a 
crude idea of it should be ]mtcnted (Tifforohand bA" a rival. 

Lastly, if patents are never j^olon^ed beyond fmirteeir 
years, triflinjf inveiithnis, whirh aii^oeed quickest, really «jet the 
ioiigest monopoly and the ^"'csi en(*oura»'eiiK’iit. On the 
other hand, the j»rolon«r:iti«in of jiateiits is oj)eii to several fatal 
(»bjectioiis. The unpro6la1>lem;ss of the ]>atent may be the 
patentee's own fault, and it is impossible r<»r a Court to verily 
the actual ]>ro6ts. And if the d(K*triT»e were to be acted on 
that the duration <»f the patent sliiaild he siiidi as to secure 
ad( 2 quate remuneration to the inventor, it w<nild be ne<'^*^sal•v* 
‘ to adjust the terms (»f )mtciit> in every ease, for they all 
‘ differ ; one man may be largely remunerated in three yejvrs, 

‘ and an(»ther man* may nc»t be remunerated in Ibiirteer.'/ 
Jlcsides, * after the ex]iiration of fourteen ycar^. you i\> 

‘ it were, back to the state of tliin‘rs**twbicli exited 

‘ foiu^teeii y>?ai>( before, though the prob-ibility is that •rreal pm- 
‘ gress has beeu made in science and in iiiaehinory in that ]>c- 
‘ riod.’t And ‘the uncartaiilty whether 'a prolongation will 
‘ or w’ill not be granted an exil bi all ]»arti('S conceriuMl.' J 
Thus on every side till* ref(»nn (jf the P-ateur Law i> siir- 
roniuled with insupef^fole difficulties, and it^ evils are therefore 
inherent in its nature and jadicy, as the Goniini^sioners ]>ro- 
iioiiiicc. Nor can we entertain the hojx* they faintly ]»rofesh, 
that the changes they ])rojM>se will do something to mitigate 
the present e^ils resulting from the Lawr. We think, on the 
contrary, that S(» long as letters jiatent are held" legal, tlieir 
evils must daily incareasc with the mass of specifications, the 
amount of foreign conqxititioii, and the frequency of simuJ- 
taneous' invention through the diffusion of iTitclIigenec and 
scientific knowledge ; and we confidently expect that when this 
subject has been fully considered and discussed, the view's wc 
have here expressed w'ill eventually prevail. 

* Evidencse of Henry Beeve, Esq., 106. 

t Ibid., 104. 

$ Report of the CommissionerB, p. xiii. * 
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